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For Jul^, 1832. 


Bentiiam is dead. As tlie Aiabs say of tKeir great men, 

* inTtadhara ; ’ he is 4sent for to The Presonce. The 
' second teacher of Tlie Oreiitest Happiness, us he a few yeais 
ago was called, is gone to join ‘ the First ; " and it is not 
small matters of theology, that will prevent him fioni being 
greeted as good and faithful servant. * 

To lametit for a man who died covered with, honour, not 
with honours, at more than the naturdl vto»m of human life, — 
would be unreasonable as*useless. Let us rather rejoice, j hat 
his active labours were prolonged for nearly sixty years, and 
that with a portion of them we have been contemporaty. 

Ilis writings have been a leading instrument, — it would per- 
haps be no error tO'say the leading inbtrument,—i^'» ^llep^’jg 
the change of opinions at home and on the Continrnt. wbi«Ji 
is heaving up the crust of the old world, likf. the imprisoned 
waters of the geologists. They have substitdled a new rule, 
a new measure ; they have caused the materials of human 
society to gravitate towards another centie of attraction than 
before. 

Born lo February, 1748 n. s., in Aldgate, London. Died 
6‘ June, 1832. Ilis first published work was his ‘ Fragment/ 
on Government,’ in 1770; hi^? la§t,* the ‘ Parlimncntary (Can- 
didate’s proposed Declaration of Principles,’ in 1831. His 
body, according to directions ’prepaicd by him, was applied 
to the service of humanity by being made the subject of 
anatomical illustration ; a dispositifm,r^ against which, at 
ihat period, there existed many prejudices t;.mong the les^ 

instructed portions of his countrymen. 

• . * 
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Art I — On Polduul Fionomy, in comu'iion xiilh lh( Mcnal ^tnle and 
, jVoud Pio^ptds of ^odthf l>y llioni i*? ( lialmers RD Pro- 
fcs‘^01 {)( IJjMnity in the University ol Ltlihliuii^li — Glasgow, 
Cullins London, Whitt ilci is. Ln Hamilton tv. Co. Simiikm 
*inil Miiialiall Ib/J S\o pp. 506. 

^ffl^ pioptr business of evciy man and eveiy hoin, is to know 
■*“ as miK li as he can of ])ohtical economy Not but it may 
also be desii able that lit should k am something of arithmetic 
and book-keeping by double entiy, be acquainted wilii the pio- 
peitiLs of the lever and inclined plane, and have a portion of 
inloimatioii touching the natuie of the plaiietaiy motions and 
the divisions of the suiface of the ten aqueous globe. Rut all 
these acqiuieineiits may only lender him a useful slave; and 
the othei Is the education which must enable him to keep the 
bi nefitof his labours foi himself. It has nidi ed long been defined 
to be the science of picventing oui bctteis fioni defiaiiding us, 
which is suffacient to account foi its being eageily pursued on 
one hand, and \ iliried on the other. • 

In such a stite of* things, gieat aie the obligations of society 
to any individuil, who possessing chaiactci unimpeachable foi 
intelligence and viitue, will descend as a mediatoi between 
conflicting parties, and peiforin the office of the alkali that 
bungs the oil and water of the community into combination foi 
the lemoval of the public stains. No oflice inoie honourable has 
evei been exercised by learning and t^xpciiencc , even the legis- 
lation of the poet in the golden age or the Saint-Simonians, 
must yield to it in the double latio of vigour and extent of 
influence. And to aibifiation of this kind*must eveiy public 
question come. Men in these days canitot contend ioi ever , 
the times a{e gone by with tlie feudal system, when the yieat 
yoL, XYUt^We^tmimter liemw, b 
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and di^nk of mankind was quarrelling. Each side makes out 
stoutesl case it can ; and at last comes the arbitrator, and 
strikes the balance between both.* There may not be any defined 
power to enforce acquiescence in his decisions ; but there is a 
virtual energy in the combined exercise of reason and authority, 
whijjJi indi|ces such a quantity of adhesion on the part of the 
great masses of the public, as makes subsequent resistance 
unavailing. It may not settle all truth for ever and for ever; 
but it may' make a great step towards the settling of so niucli 
truth, as shall be brilliantly useful to the present and succeed- 
ing generations. 

Great outcry is made against theories and theorists ; ^and 
why should theie not, if the theories are wrong ? Tlicory 
means seeing the consequences of one thing in another thing. 
There was once an outcry against the tlieory of arithmetic ; and 
the last place vvhere it made its stand, was probalily tlie quarter- 
deck. Yet even there it was put down at last, by the palpable 
proof which was exhibited, that oflensive as it might be to the 
prejudices of the ancient mariners, the casters of figures really 
knew something about the matter, and could prophesy of the 
.laiurs whereabout, when nobody else (.oiild tell whether it lay 
to the light hand or the left. But iliis result depended on tlie 
correctness of their assumptions and the accuracy of tlieir 
inference. Whatever therefore increases the fidelity of cither, 
must in all analogous cases be an instrument of success. 

Highly important in this view, is the sifting and re-examina- 
tion given by the author in his First Chapter, to wdiat has been 
assumed by economists as the Itis/ohe /aii>o//n('c of the commence- 
ment and early progress of culture and population. No man 
can doubt that the early proprietors of a vacant territory will 
fall, to the best of their instinct, on the superior qualities of soils 
and situations first. But it by no means follows that tliis shall 
be their pei iod of ease and pleasantry ; on the contrary the odds 
fltre, that this, as the Scottish tongue expresses it, is Jnst the 
season of their^ greatest difficulties, and that the fatness of 
the fattest of the new found land is barely sufficient to keep the 
bodies and souls of the adventurers together for more auspicious 
times. And when increase of mouths brings cultivators to land 
that liad been considered secondary to the other, it as little fol- 
lows, that the cultivators «f this secondary land shall not on the 
whole be in greater etfse and comfort than were the cultivators 
of the first at ifie same comparative epoch of its cultivation. 
The fathers of New England may have occiipicci tli^ intrinsically 
• best land in 1632;'^but- it does not follow that agricultural 
imjVovement may not be a safer and better busim^ss there in 
1832, than it was to the fathers of New England. 
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But there is another way in which the descent to inferior land * 
may be effected, without an% diminution in the comfort of the 
labouring portion of the community. 

^ Cultivation may be extended by an improvement in manu^ 
facturing, as well as in agricultural labour. It may be conceived, of 
the land last entered, that in return for a certain quantity of labour, 
it yields the subsistence of a hundred families — and that the land next 
inferior to it cannot be profitably cultivated, because in return for the 
same labour, it yields the subsistence of only ninety families. Now, 
overlooking for the present, the element of profit, one might conceive 
these hundred families to be made up of seventy belonging to the 
agricultural, and of thirty belonging to the secondary class, — it being 
the employment of the latter to prepare, for the whole hundred, the 
second necessaries of life. It matters not whether there be such an 
improvement in agricultural labour, that sixty can do the work of 
seventy, or such an improvement in manufacturing labour, that twenty 
can do the work of thirty. In either way, ninety labourers can do as 
much as a hundred did before 5 and whereas, formerly, land behoved 
to return for their labour the subsistence of a hundred families, ere it 
could be taken in, it may now be taken in, though of such inferior 
(juality, as to return the subsistence of but ninety families. By the 
former improyement, the agricultural labourers necessary, for a given 
effect, became fewer than before,— by the latter improvement, though 
still as numerous, they would require the services of fewer secondaries 
than before. It is thus that a step of improvement in manufactures 
alone, can give rise to an onward step of extension in agriculture — 
and just because a method has been devised for the fabrication of as 
many yards of cloth, by fewer hands, soils of poorer out-fieUI, than 
any that had yet been reached, may now be profitably entered upon. 
An improvement in the form of the stocking machine, may, as well 
as an improvement in the form of the plough, bring many an else 
unreclaimed acre within the reach of cultivation.’ — p. 9. 

It will here inevitably be asked, what is to become of the 
ten labourers, whether of the secondary or agricujtural class, 
who are thus supposed to be dispensed with and thrown out of 
a claim for food. To wdiich nature, w ho is marvellously con- 
cinnous in her operations, has provided the r^ady answer, that 
they must improve manufactures with the view of obtaining 
from the class of landed gentlemen whom the same progress of 
things will have begun to call into existence on the superior 
soils, a portion of the produce which ^yill be ready to be disposed 
of for luxuries or comforts a little above tiie common. If huck- 
aback was before woven for the farmer’s tablecloths, they must 
begin to weave diaper for the squire’s ; and if they cannot, they 
and the class to which they belong will* live seven on the allow-, 
ance of six, or as the case may be, till somebody or otherwill 
relieve the mess at large by taking to the weaving. If it should be 

• B 2 
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mation can be realized, and even now, may the obstacle of a slowly 
I’etiring limit begin to be felt. The tendency of a progressive papula- 
tion to outstrip the progressive culture of the earth, may put mankind 
into a condition of straitness and difficulty — and that for many 
generations before the earth shall be wholly cultivated. We are not 
sure, but it may have done so from the commencement of the race, 
and throughout all its generations. Certain it is, at all events, that 
the produce of the soil cannot be made to increase at the rate that 
population icould incrc.ase. Neither meciianical invention nor more 
intense manual labour is sufficient for this pur^iose. On the supposi- 
tion that the numbers of mankind were to increase up to their natural 
capability of increase, no human skill or human labour, though doing 
their uttermost, could suffice for raising a produce up to the popula- 
tion — nor will the mass of society ever be upheld in comfort, without 
the operation of certain other principles, by which to restrain the 
excess of the population over the produce.’ — p. 17. 

^ If it be not possible, then, to sustain in comfort and sufficiency 
the working classes, by keeping up the produce to the population, 
when suffered to proceed according to its own spontaneous energies— 
there seems only to be another alternative for the achievement of this 
great problem, that of keeping down the population to the produce. 
We know of. no right, or comfortable, or efficient way of doing this, 
than by the establishment of a habit and a principle among the labourers 
themselves. If they will in general enter recklessly into marriage, 
it is not possible to save a general descent in their circumstances. 
By the operation of causes already explained, a population may flow 
onwanl, in tlie way of increase, from one age to another, without any 
abridgment ou the comforts of our peasantry. When these arc trenched 
upon, it is no longer a flow — but we should call it an overflow.’ — 

p. 22. 

This is all strikingly true ; and mixed up with many new liglits 
which increase the final knowledge of the subject, at the same 
time that they enliven the road. It all, however, forms only a 
branch, or leader, towards the main conclusions in which the 
world is intorested. And the apprehension may be, (which it is 
useful to intimate thus early,) that the whole of this belongs to 
one side of a complication of causes, the other side of which 
demands more attention than* is finally given to it; — that the 
case is in fact something like that of a philosopher, who in dis- 
cussing the planetary motions should have bestowed his atten- 
tion on the centripetal force to the injury of the centrifugal. 

The next Chapter is on%the ' Increase and Limit of Employ- 
ment i* which forms thfe* natural sequence to the subject of the 
other. 

' But though the progress of ' cultivation, and the produce 
extracted by labourers fpom the last and farthest mar^n of it, do 
trul^^epresent both the progress in numbers, and the state in respect 
to comfort, of our operative population ; and though^ when viewed 
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in this way, the conclusion bccins incbibtiblc, that theic is a slow- 
ly-receding limit to the means ot bubbistciicc, on which population is 
ever pressing, so tliat if it pri^s too hardly it must straiten and 
depress tlie condition of Itibourers — yet we heai ol a thousand othei 
expedients for an amelioration in the state ot the working cl isscs of 
society, beside the only cdectual expedient of a general principle and 
prudence in regaid to maruage*^, which it is for the woiking classes 
of society, and them alone, to put into operation What gnes plau- 
sibility to these expedients is, that society is so exceedingly cuinpli- 
catedathing, insomuch that, when viewed in some ohe aspect, it 
holds out a promise ot imiirovement or relict, which, under another or 
more comprehensive aspect, is seen to be quite illusory bor example, 
when one witnesses the \ ast di\cisitv of trades, oi employments, m 
society, by each of which, oi at least in the piosecution of which, so 
many thiiving families aie sujiported, then it is conceived, that the 
high-way foi the relief of ihc unprovided is to hnd them a tiadc, to 
tind them employment ()i, when looking to the coiiDcctioii between 
c ipital and labour, and perceiving that the office ot the former is to 
iiiaintain the latter — then, on the idea that capit il may, by the opoia- 
tion of parsimony and good management, be extended ad wjcnitnm, is 
It held, by almost every economist of high name, that every accumu- 
lation of capital carries an addition along with it to tlie subsistence of 
liibourers Or again, wlien one looks to the multitudes supported by 
foreign trade, in all its dcjiartmcnts, the imagination is, tliat, as 
agncultuie has its capabilities, so commerce has its distinct and addi- 
tional capabilities , and that, whatever limit there may be to the powci 
ot the one lor the inaintenancc ot families, this is amply made up by 
the indefinite extension which might be given to the other Again, 
we often hear taxition vaguely, though coniidcntly talked of, as the 
great incubus on the prosperity ot libouiers, and that, if tins wcie 
onlv lightened oi removed, there would thencefoith cn^ue a mighty 
enlargement both of industry and comfort to the families of the woik- 
ing classes. And then, in the list of national grievances, we liear of 
the enormous and overgiown properties which are vested in the lew 
— and a general abundance diffused among the many is figuud to be 
the consequence that would icsult, if not from the spoliation and 
forcible division of this wealth, at least from tlic ibolition ot entails, 
and of the law of primogeniture Or in the absence, peilwips the 
failure, of all these cxjicdients, cinigratioii is held foith as a sovereign 
specific for all the distresses of an o\ei-crowdc(l 1 ind And, listly, 
after every thing but the moral h ibit of labourers tlicmselves hsis been 
thought of, there follows, in this list ot aititiccs for their relief, a 
scheme, which no longer existing in fancy, has been bodied forth into 
actual operation, and is the one of all fliers most directly fitted to 
undermine the principle and prudence of labeAircis— even a compulsory 
tax on the wealthy for the iclief ot the destitute, so as to disarm 
poverty of its terrors, and proclaim a universal impunity for dissipation 
aud idleness * Now that this last great expedient has bee n ad^ erted to, 
we pee() scarcely advert to any of those lesser ones whicii, thoug]i but 
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the crudities of more scntiincnialibiii, have been proposed, caeh as a 
grand panacea, for all the disorders of the soeial state, — such as the 
cottage system, and the cow systein,*and the village economy of Mr. 
Owen, and the various plans of home eolonization that have been 
thought to supersede the lessons of Malthus, or, at least, praetieally 
to absolve us from all regard to them for centuries to come.' — 
p. 32. 

This, again, appears to be all true, under the reservation that 
there is another lialf of the story to come. Men in general begin 
vehemently to suspect, or more ))roperly stoutly to believe, 
that cow systems and cottage systems and village economies, are 
all either mere tubs for the whale or at best a shifting of the 
evil from one set of men to some other set, so long as the limi- 
tation upon ‘the food of the community at large is to be per- 
mitted to continue. If this is to continue, the sooner the 
public comes* to the conviction the better, that there is no 
remedy but obstinate refusal to multiply. And the same con- 
viction will be found true, with respect to that degree and ])ortion 
of limitation, or more properly of pressure, which in all imagin- 
able circunjstances however happy will be discovered to be 
existing. But still there remains the question, of what the 
pressure shall be allowed to be. The case is a more complex 
one than at first appears. On one side of the calculation stands 
the evil, of the necessity for what is styled prudence, but in 
plainer language should be submission to suffering; an evil 
which would be at its maximum in a state of society where the 
increase of the first necessaries of life was absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and which exists in other states of society in proportion 
to the degree in which this increase is slow, laborious, and clogged 
with obstacles. On the other side stand the causes which prevent 
or restrain the increase of food ; with the examination of how 
far they are necessary and inevitable and how far not, — how far 
they are of nature's creating and how far of man’s, — how far they 
exist by heaven's ordinance and how far by Act of Parliament. 
And the general iqference to which the whole inquiry points, — 
to put it into a mathematical form, which conveys a clearness to 
some p.ersons that makes up for its. obscurity to others, — is that 
the happiness of the labouring classes, or the quantity of well- 
being by which they rise above the melancholy conditioit in 
which they exist under absolute impossibility of any increase, 
varies as the rate at which the increase of food is proceeding, or 
in other words as the fluxion of the food ; h (X f. Those may 
laugh at the form who like ; but a mathematical formula, when 
right, is a terrible mbdification of truth, a round-shot-like 
niethud of conveyance, which goes far and tells dangerously on 
arriving at its destination. . 
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Another impoiiant inference fiom the phenomena which the 
author has so much contnbuted to throw light upon, is that 
nature infallibly intended there should be rich men, JYothmg 
but artifice the most complicated, and violence the most out- 
lageous, could by possibility liindei this consummation from 
taking place. And the individuals intended in the fiist instance 
to be rich, aie manifestly the woithica who succeed in pushing 
through the difficulties attendant upon breaking up new coun- 
tries. To be landed gentlemen is the natural reward of the 
lathers of new settlements, if they aie notdefiauded by external 
misgovernment, and live long enough to leceive their lecompensc. 
It IS the prize assigned to the successful in the lottery of a 
peculiarly hazardous kind of industry. And it is not difficult to 
see, how well devised it is, and how accoidant with the physico- 
theology which the study of political economy everywhcie bungs 
to light, that theic should be some distinct jirovlsioii foi raising 
up out of the proceeds of industiy a lacc of men who can * live 
at home at ease.’ Much that impioves and much that adbins 
society, aiists out of such a dispensation. And let none be 
dull enough to mistake this foi Toryism , the Tory ciced is, that 
men ought to be lobbecU to make up such a class. It is against 
this sentiment that the community at last is up m aims, and 
has proclaimed a guuia al (uchillo to the laot lag and lemnant 
of everything that holds by such a tenuie. Theie will be a 
spending class, but no taking class , the sheais are sharpened 
and set, which whether Jack or Petei holds the handles, u ill 
clip their phylactciics into the closest fashion that has been 
witnessed since the Roundheads Oui foiefathers weie great at 
such an operation , and the signs of the tunes show clearly, that 
the woild IS close upon the portion of its course wheie the phe- 
nomenon must be repeated. It is not wealth that is the evil , 
it IS the habit of dishonesty that wealth has got into. The 
moment a man gets wealth, he begins to cast ^ibout foi the 
means of getting moie by the plunder of his neighbours , and 
the government of the couiitiy, from the memoiy of Jiting men 
to the late accession of the Whig and Ra'dical dynasty, has 
been one gieat joint-stock committee of manigemeni, foi the 
organization of the plans of individuals upon this point into an 
operative whole. Once or ofteiier lias the resistance to it been 
put down, by the skill of the pUndeieis in confounding the 
attack on unjust wealtli with attacks on wealth in the abstract, 
and the awkwaidiiess of the assailants in leaving pegs for the 
fallacy tci hang upon. Rut honest men, as well as the devil, 
may grow wisei than of yore , and om no point liavc they at- 
tained more light, than on the distinction between that Jwnd of 
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wealth and property which society is united to defend, and that 
which it is united to pull down. 

' Had no ground yielded more in return for the labour expended on 
it, than the food of the cultivators and their secondaries, the existence 
of one and all of the human race would have been spent in mere 
labour. Every man would have been doomed to a life of unremitting 
toil for his bodily subsistence j and none could have been supported 
in a state of leisure, either for idleness, or for other employments, 
than those of husbandry, and such coarser manufactures, as serve to 
jirovide society with the second necessaries of existence. The species 
would have risen but a few degrees, whether physical or moral, above 
the condition of mere savages. It is just because of a fertility in the 
earth, by which it yields a surplus over and above the food of the 
direct and secondary labourers, that wq can command the stirvices of 
a disposable population, who, in return for their maintenance, minister 
to the proprietocs of this surplus, all the higher comforts and elegan- 
cies of life. It is j)recisely to this surplus we owe it, that society is 
provided with more than a coarse and a bare supply for the necessities 
of animal nature. It is the original fund out of which arc paid the 
expenses of art, and science, and civilization, and luxury, and law, and 
defence, and all, in short, that contributes either to strengthen or to 
adorn the commonwealth. Without this surplus, vve should h.ave had 
but an agrarian popul.ition — consisting of husbandmen, and those few 
homely and rustic artificers, w’ho, scattered in hamlets over the land, 
would have given their secondary services to the whole population. It 
marks an interesting connection between the capabilities of the soil, 
and the condition of social life, that to this surplus wc stand indis- 
pensably indebted, for our crowded cities, our thousand manufactories 
for the supply of comforts and refinements to society, our wide and 
div ersified commerce, our armies of protection, our schools and colleges 
of education, our halls of legislation and justice, even our altars of 
piety and temple services. It has been remarked by geologists, as the 
evidence of a presiding design in nature, that the w^aste of the soil is 
so nicely balanced by the supply from tlie disintegration of the upland 
rocks, which are worn and pulv erised at such a rate, as to keep up a 
good vegetable jnould on the surface of the earth. But each science 
teems with the like evidences of a devising and intelligent God ; and 
w'hen we view aright the many beneficent functions, to which, through 
the instrumentality of its surplus produce, the actual degree of the 
earth's fertility is subservient, we cannot imagine a more wondrous 
and beautiful adaptation between the stdte of external nature and the 
mechanism of human society.' — p. 45. 

The negative as here put in something too strong ; and may 
be held to be parcel of a tiieory by which the author attributes 
extraordinary properties to the fact of the production of 
rent. It may oe shrewdly suspected, that specimens of all the 
good things mentioned might have existed, in situations where 
there should be no such thing as is commonly meant by the rent 
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of land. But the fact that the existence of rent is a cause, and 
a very principal cause, of these good things in the actual cir- 
cumstances of this and mo^t other countries, remains un- 
touched by the inaccuracy. 

The succeeding Sections attack a form of error, which though 
weakened is far from being passed away. Our well-wigged 
ancestors had a devout belief, that there was no cause of want 
but idleness, and that every boy wdio came to London and 
worked as hard as Whittington, was incontinently lord-mayor. 
This might be excusable in their times, but their posterity have 
had bitter reason to discover to the contrary ; in spite of which, 
it does still appear, as if men’s blindness to the fact was in some 
direct ratio to their personal benevolence. Humanity, to this 
hour, expends itself in making what nobody wUl buy. The 
scheme for destroying poverty by mop and broom-making, is 
daily reproduced with all the variety the vehicle is capable of. 
A man would have been mobbed till within these few years, 
W'ho should have maintained that it was through anything -but 
downright refusal to work and to save, that any able-bodied 
man was poor. Nothing but the public misery, has forced on 
the public a better knowledge. 

^ It is thus that, in proportion as the mechanism of social life be- 
comes more complex, it is also all the more bewildering 3 and, amid 
the intricacy of its manifold combinations, we lose sight both of the 
springs and tlu5 limits of human maintenance. One very wide and 
prevalent delusion, more especially, and which has misguided both 
the charity of philanthropists and the policy of statesmen, is, that the 
employment in which men are engaged is the source of their mainte- 
nance, — whereas, it is only the channel through which they draw that 
maintenance from the hands of those who buy the products of their 
employmeut. This principle has in it all the simidicity of a truism — 
and yet it is wonderful with what peiversity of apprehension, both 
tlic managers of a state and the manageis of a parish miss tlic sight 
of it. Whether wc look to acts of parliament, or to the actings of a 
parochial vestry— we shall find them proceeding on its Being the grand 
specific for the relief of the poor, to find employment for thepi. Now, 
unless that employment be the falsing of food, it does nothing to 
alleviate the disproportion between the numbers of the people and the 
means of their subsistence, — and if there be a limit, as we have already 
demonstrated, to the food, we may be very sure that this device of 
employment will not turn out a panacea for the distresses of an over- 
burdened land.’ • 

^ But the fallacy to which we now advert, is not confined to the 
matters of practical administration. It may also be recognised in the 
theories 0^ those who have attempted to adjust the philosojihy of the 
subject, in political economy it will ofle4 be found, that the channel 
is confounded with the source,— and hence a delusion, not in the 
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business of chaiify alone, but which has cxlenilcd far and wide among 
the lessons of the science.’ 

^ And yet it is a delusion wliich^ one might think, should be 
dissipated by but one step of explanation. A single truism puts it to 
flight. Nothing appears more obvious, than that atnj trade or manu^ 
facture originates only Us own products. All that a stocking-maker 
contributes to society is simply stockings. This, and nothing more, 
is what comes forth of his establishment. And the same is true of all 
the other trades or employments which can be spacified. They work 
off nothing, they emanate nothing but their own peculiar articles. 
Were this sure and simple axiom but clearly and stedfastly kept in 
view, it would put to flight a number of illusions in political science, 
— illusions which have taken obstinate hold of our legislators, and 
Avhich to this moment keep fiim possession in the systems of many of 
our economist^. They almost all, in a greater or less degree, accredit 
a manufacture with something more tlian its own products. The 
inclination is, to accredit it also with the maintenance of its labourers. 
In every transaction of buying and selling, there aie two distinct 
elements, — the commodity, and the price of the commodity 5 of which 
price, the maintenance of the labourers is generally far the largest 
ingredient. Now, the thing to be constantly kcj)t in view is, that a 
manufacture should only be accredited woth its own commodity, and 
not, over and above this, with the price of its commodity. These tw^o 
stand, as it were, on different sides of an exchange. To the manu- 
facture is to be ascribed all that w'c behold on the one side. It 
furnishes the commodity foi the market, lint it did not also create 
the wealth that supplies the price of the commodity. It does not 
furnish society with both itself and its equivalent. The latter comes 
from a distinct quarter; and we repeat, that by confounding, in 
imagination, two things which are distinct in fact, a false direction 
has been given, both to the policy of States, and to the theories of 
philosophers.’ — p. 47. 

There may be held to be much truth in this, ])rovided imparti- 
ality be intended to be maintained between the stockings and tlie 
equivalent, w'hich is manifestly understood to be corn. It is 
true that the utocking-maker cannot do without corn; but it is 
equally true that the land-owuier cannot do without btockings. 
If one man was coijdernned to* have all stockings and no corn, 
and the other all corn and no stockings, the difference would 
be small ; especially if to stockings be added such other 
articles of dress, as may go more strictly under the title of indis- 
pensables. Let it be settled that the stockings shall be only 
stockings ; but at the saipe time let the corn be only corn. 

^ This confusion of sentiment appears in a variety of ways. 
When one sees a thriving and industrious village, and that the 
employment of the families secures for them their maintenance, it is 
most natural to invest the •former with a power of command, tanta- 
mount to a power of creation over the latter. The two go together ^ 
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and because when the employment ceases, the maintenance ceases, it 
is conceived of tlie former, that in the order of causation it has the 
precedency. We affirm of a shawl-making village, that all which it 
yields to society is shawls. We accredit it with this, but with nothing 
more. But it is accredited with a great deal more, by those who talk 
in lofty style of our manufacturing interest, and the dependence there- 
upon of a nation’s support and a nation’s greatness. We hold, that 
if, through the exhaustion of the raw material, or any other cause, 
there were to be an extinction of the employment, tljc country would 
only be deprived of its wonted supply of shawls ^ but the prevalent 
imagination is, that the country would be deprived of its wonted 
support for so many hundred families. The whole amount of the 
mischief, in our estimation, would be the disappearance of shawls 5 
in theirs, it would be the disappearance of that which upheld an 
integral part of the country’s population. It is forgotten, that though 
shawls may no longer be produced or brought to market, the price 
that wont to be paid for them is still in reserve, gnd ready to be 
expended by the purchasers on some other article of accommodation 
or luxury. The circumstances which have brought the manufacture 
to luin, do not affect the ability of those who consumed the products 
ui the manufacture. The employment is put an end to \ but the 
maintenance comes from another quarter, and can be discharged in as 
great abundance as before, on as large a jmpulation. Their employ- 
ment in making shawls was not the source of tlieir maintenance ; it 
was only the channel by which they drew it to their homes. The 
destruction or stoppage of the channel, does not infer a stoppage at 
the source, that will liiid for itself another channel, through which all 
that enters into the maintenance of our industrious families, might be 
effused upon them as liberally as before. We dispute not the tempo- 
rary evils of the transition. We allow that a change of employment 
may bring individual and temporary distress along with it. But we 
contend, that the expenditiue of those who support our disposable 
population will not be lessened, but only shifted by this new state of 
things 3 and that, after the change is accomplished in the direction of 
their industry, we should behold as numerous a society as ever, upheld 
with the same liberality in every thing (with the single exception of 
shawls, and the substitution of some other luxury, in ttcir place) that 
enters into the comfort and convenience of families.’— p. 50.. 

Of course there is nothing in this peculiar to shawls. A 
parallel phenomenon would take place in agriculture, if either 
the race of beans were utterly to decay, or men and horses were 
for some reason to unite in lefusing to consume them, as for 
instance might be the conseqiienee of their being proved the 
cause of cholera and murrain. The bean lands W'ould all be 
applied to growing something else; and there might be con- 
siderable .evil in the transition. But still in the main, the 
ultimate phenomenon would be only a transfer. 

' But we are further persuaded, that the ronfu^^ion of sentiment 
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ivhich we are now attempting to expose, has had a most misleading 
effect on the views and the policy of statesmen : at one time, inspiring 
a false hope on the promised extension of trade and manufactures ; 
and, at another time, creating a false alarm on the appearance of 
their decay. Our legislators do ascribe a higher function to trade and 
manufactures, than that of simply furnishing society with the articles 
manufactured. They conceive of them as the dispensers of a tran- 
scendently greater benefit, than the mere use and enjoyment of these 
articles. There are other and nobler interests associated in their minds 
with the trade and manufactures of the country, than the mere gratU 
iication and convenience which individuals have in the use of their 
products. This will at once be evident, if we resolve the manufactur- 
ing interest into its several parts, — as the shawl-making interest, 
wherewith our senate would not for a moment concern themselves, if 
they thought that all which hinged upon it was the supply of shawls 
—nor the stocking-making interest, if in their opinion nothing else 
depended on it jDut the supply of stockings — nor the carpet-making 
interest, if it involved no otlier or higher consideration than the supply 
of carpets— nor the buckle-making interest, if they did not suppose 
that, beside owing to it the supply of buckles, we furthermore owed 
the maintenance and wealth of buckle-makers. And the remark may 
be extended from manufactures to commerce*. We shoukl have had 
no grave deliberations on the China trade, or the Portuguese trade, or 
the West India trade, if something far loftier had not been associated 
with these respective processes, than that of serving the families of 
the land with tea, or wine, or oranges, or sugar, or coffee, or tobacco. 
These mighty commercial interests are epneeived to be productive of 
something greatly more magniticent and national and not only the 
iucome of all the capitalist‘s, and the maintenance of all the labourers 
engaged in them, but the strength, and revenue, and political great- 
ness of the State, are somehow associated with their defence and 
preservation. It is forgotten, of each trade and each manufacture, 
that it furnishes, and can furnish, nothing but its own proper and 
peculiar articles ; and that, abstracting from the use and enjoyment 
of these, every other associated benefit is comprehended in the equi- 
valent price which is paid for them. All that the wine-trade of 
Portugal, for example, furnishes to our nation is wine — and, in refer- 
ence either to the public revenue which arises from it, or to the 
private revenue whenewithit both’ertriches the capitalists, and supports 
the labourers employed in it, these are yielded, not most assuredly 
by the wine, but by fhe price given for the wine. The wine-trade is 
but the channel through which these flow, and not’^the source in 
which they originate. But, notwithstanding, there is yet a mystic 
power ascribed to the wine-trade, as if part of the natiop’s glory and 
the nation’s strength were linked with the continuance of it. And 

• 'In extending the observation from home to foreign trade, we presup- 
pose, what we shall afterwards attempt to show more partieulaHy, that the 
ad quern of foreign tVadc, is the benefit, or enjoyment, administered 
by the commodities which it imports, to the inland consumers.* 
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hence a legislature tremulously alive to the state of our relations v^ith 
Portugal, lest the wine-trade should be destroyed. Now though, 
from the interruption of these relations, or from any other cause, the 
wine- trade, on the one side, were destroyed, the counterpart wealth, 
on the other side, would not be destroyed. It would remain with its 
owners, to be expended by them on the purchase of some new luxury 
in place of the wine } by the natural price of which, the same return 
could be made to capitalists and labourers, and by a tax on which, 
the same revenue might be secured to government as before.' 

' It must be obvious, that employment in agriculture is not an 
indefinite resource for an indefinite population— seeing that it must 
stop short at the land which refuses to yield the essential food of its 
direct and secondary labourers. And it should be equally obvious, 
that as little is employment in manufactures an indefinite resource — 
seeing that the definite quantity of food raised can only sustain a 
certain and definite number of labourers. The latter position seems, 
on the first announcement, to carry its own evidence along with it j 
yet tliere is a certain subtle imagination in its way* which we have 
attempted to dispose of. Our argument rests on the veriest truism— 
that a manufacture is creative of nothing beyond its own products. 
But truism though it is, it has been strangely overlooked, not only in 
the devices of the charitable, but both in the policy of statesmen, and 
in the doctrinal schemes of tlie economists. Yet we think a sufficient 
explanation can be given, both of the manner in which the perverse 
misconception at first arose, and of the obstinacy wherewith it still 
lingers and keeps its ground amongst us.' — p. 52. 


In all this there is much that promises to bear on the discovery 
of new truths, or the establishment of suspected ones by new 
exj)lanations. It is grist for the mill of political mathematics ; 
though it might be vain to predicate at this moment what pre- 
cise form of bread kind the result shall ultimately take. 7"he 
])oint to be doubted is, whether there is not a portion of mis- 
take arising out of the possibility of any particular trade or 
trades being compensated by others. Nobody, for instance, of 
common information affects to doubt, except for interested 
purposes, that if the ruinous and fraudulent trade with the 
West Indies were put down in the degree that would result from 
an equalization of the duties oh sugar from other places, all the 
beneffts to trade, revenue, or national power, which could arise 
iind®r one state of things would arise under the other, with a 
saving to each of the members of the community of the most 
infamous and personally degrading tribute mentioned in history 
since that of the Minotaur. But this possibility of partial 
transfer is common to manufactures and to corn, as was shown 


in the instance of the beans ; and consequently no inference can 
be made from it as to any essential distuiction between the two 
kinds of produce. The strong presumption on the whol^ ap- 
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pears to be, that there will turn out in the end to be no essential 
distinction at all ; as has already been authenticated by M. 
Say on one prominent particular in which they were supposed 
to differ, namely the circumstance of being produced under 
monopoly. [^Say, Vol. iv. Ch. 20. Translated in the Westminster 
Review for April 1832, p. 406 and following.] 

If a number of human beings were embarked on a six months 
voyage, with the understanding that they were to work in various 
ways for the purser on the passage, and receive from him 
such portions of beef and biscuit as he should be induced to 
give for their work under the competition that would arise,— it 
is as plain as most things in this world, that if such purser with 
a view to making the best of a limited capital, had gone to sea 
with only three months stock, no possible diligence among the 
operatives could turn it into six, or by any subtlety of man create 
a plenty for the.voyagc. They that woiked best and hardest might 
fare better than the rest, and it is even possible that some of 
them might obtain foi themselves a tolerable competency. But if 
these got more, somebody else must get less ; and it is as clear 
as Euclid that the ciew must be on half allowance in the uggie- 
gate. And if any well-meaning individuals should insist on 
the extent to which the prospect of gain would induce tins 
purser to sow mustard-seed and small sallad in wet blankets in 
the tops and quarter-galleries, and cherish laying hens in the 
coops, and carefully preserve the sweepings of the hold and the 
shakings of his bread-bags which in ordinary times would have 
been thrown overboard for riddance; and if the same personifi- 
cations of benevolence should exhort each of the crew to get a 
nice little bag, and diligently collect his crumbs, and see what 
a nice little supper he would make once a week out of his 
savings ; it would be plain that it was well as far as it w^ent, but 
that all this was perfect noodleism if it was held forth as any 
effectual removal of the evil, and most of all if it was represented 
as what ought to be trusted to in future voyages, or supersede 
the real preventive, which would be to bring the purser into 
port at the yard-arm in terrorem'io future experimentalists. And 
if the case was extended so as to admit of the supposition that 
the population had a tendency to increase, — as may he done 
by substituting the tenants of a besieged town, in a leaguer of 
the duiation fashionable jn antiquity, — it would be equally 
plain that no mortal exertions in the way of labour could make 
provision for an increase of population under such circum- 
stances, or prevent the certainty tnat if a lucky few could obtain 
enough to keep their ofispring alive, a proportionate aestruction 
of children or grown people through want must take place in 
some‘other part in consequence. 
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Here then is a triumphant proof of the precedency of agri- 
culture ; can anybody deny that commerce must be dependent 
upon food? It is all true. But is this all? And is this the 
only case ? Suppose the case put, was of a Venice or a Tyre, a 
mud-bank or a rock in respect of the faculty of growing corn, 
but endowed with the power of procuring it with scarcely an 
assignable limit, by exchanging the results of manufacturing 
industry exercised on commodities of either domestic or foreign 
origin, joined, it may be, to the exercise of that particular kind 
of industry which consists in being carriers by sea for foreign 
nations. What now becomes of the precedency of agriculture? 
Tt is true that all corn must be got by some agriculture; but 
this was not the thing meant. When pebple talk of the pre- 
cedency of agriculture, they mean the agriculture of the mud- 
bank at lionie. The mistake tlierefoie is simply in talking 
of agriculture us if there were no corn to be had but from 
the cultivation of the mud-bank ; — in stating what would be 
collect if there was none else procurable, and applying it to Che 
case where this is not true at all, or \vhere if it be true it is only 
through the interference of point-blank tyranny and undisguised 
wrong, operating in a particular direction as they would operate 
in many others if men were feeble and ignorant enough to give’ 
them leave. 

Ill the next four Sections, there is something that desires 
further sifting, to remove a semblance of contradiction. If 
commerce ‘was the )irime, the executive agent in Europe, for 
unlocking the capabilities of the soil,’ how is it that it should 
not be ‘ an ef/icient cause There is a deficiency somewhere ; 
and the asserted ‘dependence of the latter upon the former’ 
[p. 62], is the point to be suspected. It may be perfectly 
true that the manufacturer cannot exist without food; but is 
it not equally true, that the agriculturist cannot exist without 
manufactures? If tliere are varieties in inanufactpred goods, 
so there are in food ; there are all the gradations from frumenty 
to pheasant. It is no more fair, to assume that the manu- 
facturer wants nothing but dry’ bread, than that the agricul- 
turist wants only huckaback. The result of which a pros- 
pect appears to be held out, is that in countries where the 
facilities for creating manufactured goods are greater than for 
creating food, the power of exchanging goods for foreign corn 
is the road to* the increase of the public wealth and happiness; 
and vice versa, where the facilities are greatest for producing 
corn, the power of exchanging it for manufactured goods. If 
England may not buy tlie corn of Polaud, and Poland conse- 
quently cannot buy the manufactures of England, — then Jwo 

VOL. XVII. — Westminster Review, c* 
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countries are condemned to suffering, to please the tyrants of 
the soil in one. And in each country it is probable that an 
imaginary importance will be assigned to the produce artificially 
prohibited. In England, the man who produces corn will set 
up his claim to precedence. In Poland every boor can create 
corn ; but where is the man that can create a yard of cloth ? It 
is not difficult to see that in both cases the precedence is equally 
without foundation in anything but artificial restraints. If 
English artisans might produce corn out of their looms and their 
ffatting-inills, the precedence claimed for the English agricultu- 
rist would fall to the ground. If Polish corn could be exchanged 
for linglish cloth, a clothier in Poland would equally decline in 
honours. The dispute between agriculture and manufactures 
will finally he settled by the discovery, that neitlur is before or 
greater than the other, except when tlie wickedness of man 
points a six-pOunder against nature’s bounty, and establislies a 
cordon of bayonets for tlic intercepting of her favours. 

It is not easy to account for the neglect of these considera- 
tions displayed in the reasonings of tins portion of the woik, 
except by supposing that all skepticism on the subject is 
reserved till arriving at the part vvheic a free tiade in corn is 
immediately examined. This reservation, therefoie, is neces- 
sarily to be extended to the ' moineiuous distinction’ betw'een 
agriculture and commerce, in the form in which it at piesent 
stands, and to the deduction 

^ that the owmers of the soil, in virtue of the property whieh belong'^ 
to them, have a natural superiority over all other classes of men, 
which by no device of politics or law ran be taken away from them.’ 
— p. 63 , 

Does this mean the Polish owners ? Clearly not With respect 
to tlie others, therefore, it cannot be correct, excej)t on the suj)- 
position that the freedom of the trade in coin is finally proved 
impossible. , Till this is proved, instead of ‘ no device,’ every 
man has a device. There is a device as .simple, as the child’s 
invention of taking its fingers out of* the fire. Take away the 
j)owev of hijusticel If highwaymen were uppermost, they would 
have pro tanto * a natural superiority over all other classes of 
men ;* but this would not prevent the discovery of a ' device of 
politics or law’ that should speedily be operative whenever 
honest men recovered the superiority. The deficiency which 
exists for the present, consists in confounding what landlords 
are while under an unjust state of law, with what they would 
l)e if the law weic otherwise. The whole of the arguments on 
this particular portiou of the subject^ proceed on tlie assump- 
tion, that the land-owners and the law by which they happen at 
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this moment to hold the power of prohibition, are identical and 
inseparable. The assumption is indeed carried to such a length, 
as in the eyes of those who are not convinced of the ultimate 
soundness of the explanation in expectancy, to suggest the idea 
of men who should be seen sitting reasoning on the necessity 
of being burned in their house alive, when apparently all 
they had to do was to open their back door and walk out. Yet 
this does not hinder the whole from being interspersed with 
most undeniable pickings of admirable reasoning* and illustra* 
tion, which will serve a powerful purpose in the hands of those 
who are able to make use of them. Take for example the 
description of the system of ' expedients^ in the concluding 
Section ; always however reserving the assent to the conclusion 
that we are in a state of * nearness to the ultimate'and immove- 
able barrier of our resources,’ and not rather that we are 
nearer to its entire removal than ever, and shall be nearer 
still by twenty-four hours tomorrow. 

^ Meanwhile, as the difficulties thicken, and the pressure becomes 
more severe, the expedients multiply. This is a teeming age for all 
sorts of crudities j and we have no doubt, that our very nearness to 
the ultimate and immoveable barrier of our resources, has made the 
necessity to be all the more intensely felt, and so given additional 
impulse to the speculations of philanthropists. Among others, the 
favourite device of employment has been acted on to a very great 
extent j though its inefficacy as a resource, one might think, should b« 
abundantly obvious, on the simple axiom, that employment is crcati\e 
of nothing but its own ])roducts. It was a far more rational and 
likely expedient centuries ago, in the earlier state of our agriculture, 
than it is at present ; nor need we wonder, though in these days they 
should often have experienced a most convenient absorption of poverty 
and idleness in whole masses, simply by providing and dealing out 
work. There was room then for such an absorption, when the 
increasing products of the towns and villages could be. met by the 
increasing products of a land, whose capabilities were ytt so far from 
being fully overtaken. . We accordingly meet with this expedient in 
the innumerable parliamentary acts, of other days, for the sup*pression 
or the regulation of mendicity; and it was long the favourite scheme, 
both of parochial counsellors, and of individual philanthropists. The 
general rule of society is, that each man lives by his business ; and the 
first natural imagination is, that this conjunction between work and 
maintenance is just, in every instance v^here poverty and idleness are 
seen together,. to be repeated over again. England is rife with this 
experiment throughout her teeming parishes j and quarrying, and 
road-making, and breaking stones, and digging in gravel pits and the 
manifold brcgiches of in-door labour in work-houses, have all been 
devised ; that, if possible, by the products of^heir industry, their sur- 
plus people might earn for themselves their subsistence, or a pjtt bf 
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their subsistence. The conception is prevalent all over, and has been 
endlessly diversified into various ingenuities, alike amiable and abortive. 
The platting of straw, and picking of hemp, and various sorts of 
millinery and hand-manufactures, have all been tried and found 
wanting. The effect is a general depression in the price of the pre- 
pared article, whatever it may be ; or if the article be altogether new, 
the purchasers who arc allured to it, are withdrawn from the purchase 
of other articles. On either supposition, a whole body of regular 
labourers are impoverished by the weight of these additional products 
upon the genend market j and so utterly fruitless indeed has it turned 
out as a permanent resource, that, in despairj the expedient has been 
abandoned in many parishes, and the extra population are suffered to 
lead a kind of lazaroni life in idleness, and in the mischief and crime 
which are attendant upon idleness. Tlfe truth is, that if liome colo- 
nization fail, employment in manufactures is far more likely to fail. 
By the former, a certain portion at least of sustenance, is drawn from 
the earth in return for labour — though inade(|iiate to tlie full mainte- 
nance of the labourers. By the other, something is produced too, but 
it iS‘ not sustenance j but a commodity to be offered in return for 
sustenance 3 and which cannot earn that sustenance for additional 
labourers, save at the expense of all previous labourers. The home 
colonist, at work among the inferior soils, may perhaps extract from 
them three-fourths of his maintenance, and leave the remaining fourth 
n‘ burden upon .society. The workman in a charity manufacture, 
burdens society with the whole of his subsistence. The article he pre- 
pares becomes cheaper and more plentiful than before 5 but lie himself 
becomes the instrument of a general distress, by inducing a dearness 
and a scarcity on that which is most essential to families.* — p, 71. 

The Chapter on the ^Increase and Limit of CapitaL is a 
powerful stirring of that particular pool, and interesting results 
may be expected from every portion of the agitation. The 
brief definition of Capital is, that it is wealth employed in the 
production of other wealth. Capital in short is a tool ; and as 
there may be more tools than can be made use of by the men 
that can be ffd on a given quantity of coin, so there may be more 
capital, which is only another word for the same thing. • A few 
passages must be subjected to jthe reservation formerly described. 
The inquiry into the nature of "’home colonization’ is matter to 
chew upon, both novel and important. The author has apparently 
guided the gully to the right place, by his intimation [p. 487] 
that the pauper system of England is " home colonization in 
disguise from which it is an easy step to tlie suggestion, 
that home colonization is the pauper system in disguise. 
Both will be found to be the same face under different hoods. 
By home colonization a hundred men are set to work to raise the 
food of ninety; and the money which tlie public 'supplies to 
p{ry^.he difference, by its appearance in the market creates an 
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increase in the price of corn, which raises the food of the ten 
men principally by a levy on the suppers of the class of people 
who are just above receiving eleemosynary support, andin some 
slight degree by the increased quantity of corn produced in 
consequence of the increase of price. Home colonization and 
the pauper system will be discovered to be identical in principle ; 
but with this difference in the progress of the operations, that 
in the pauper systenx the whole food of the paupers is to be 
levied through the instrumentality of the increased price con- 
sequent on giving the paupers the means'of appearing as com- 
petitors in the market, and in what is called home colonization 
only the difference between the food of the hundred men and of 
the ninety. Home colonization, therefore, is tlie pauper system, 
applied through the medium of a losing trade in raising corn. 

The Chapter on the parallel between ^ Population. and Capi- 
tal,’ looks very like the conquest of a new territory to political 
mathematics. It was a valuable discovery that demonstrated 
the tendency the force of population has to fill up the gaps ihade 
in it by accident ; the odds are that it will end in being demon- 
strated as clearly, that a process of the same kind takes place 
with capital. An inference from this is, that as the murder of 
a million or two of the human race does not leave a perma- 
nent gap in the numbers, but is repaired quoad number with 
vastly more pertinacity and celerity than was formerly dreamed 
of, — so the wrongful taking of a few millions of capital is re- 
paired ill a shorter period than would be expected, by a natural 
operation of a similar kind. There would seem to be truth in 
this. It is certain that the speculator would be wrong who 
sliould assume, that if all the men killed in the wars against 
liberty in America and France had been left unkilled, they and 
their natural posterity would. have been existing at this hour in 
the shape of an addition to the numbers of the European popu- 
lation. And by a parallel mode of reasoning, if .the thousands 
of millions expended on both- sides in the same miserable con- 
test had been left untaken, it do^s not follow that Europe would 
have been richer at this moment by that precise amount with 
the interest on the same. There may be a vis medicatrix in 
the case of the robbery as well as of the murder ; but without 
forming an apology either for the robbery or the murder. At 
the same time it would be wrong to omit noting the integrity of 
purpose wfth which the author has gone into a train of argu- 
ments, to prevent the possibility of his discovery being applied 
to the defence of the funding system [See on the ‘ National Debt,’ 
Appendix, p. 490]. Doubts may be suggested on the absolute 
correctness of all these arguments ; consisting principally in ha 
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apprehension, that when Uie public is described as ‘ bereft of a 
given amount of enjoyment by means of higher prices ' [p. 494], 
it is overlooked that if one part of the public was bereft of en- 
joyments by these higher prices, some other part had its enjoy- 
ments increased. ‘But whether this be so or not, the impropriety 
of taking the money of the citizens by the funding system, 
seems as clearly established as that of taking their lives. 

The Chapter on the ^ Possibility of Over-Production,' or of a 
General Glut, may be described as establishing the possibility of 
such a phenomenon, whenever there is a limit to the quantity of 
the first necessary of life which is food, and the population is 
such as to press against that limit ; understanding always, that 
by limit is not meant a limit absolutely incapable of extension 
upon increased efl’ori, but that everything is a limit, where the 
possibility of the increase of eftort and of extension is itself 
visibly limited. • The simple evidences of the fact, indeed, are in 
the shop of every trader in the country. Every trader would 
sell twice as many goods if he could ; and why does he not I 
He would seldom have any difliculty m doubling the quantity of 
goods in his shop, if that would produce the eftect ; but he 
knows it would not, and therefore avoids. He knows that the 
goods in his shop, or all above what are necessaiy to serve as 
specimens and supply lus daily demand, are so many things in 
mortmain and for which he has paid in advance without 
prospect of return, till a customer shall come and release 
the imprisoned an© els. The quantity of goods makeable, is 
quite a distinct tiling from the quantity of goods saleable, if 
men are either ignorant of what prudence would dictate, or 
are tempted to run counter to it. If there is not a glut, there- 
fore, it is because men take care there shall not be a glut ; but 
the fact of its being necessaiy to take care, proves that a glut 
might exist. Every shop and warehouse within the territory 
might be loaded with a double stock; but the question of 
whether these increased stocks could be sold and continue to be 
sold, would depend on whether in consequence of their crea- 
tion, an increased quantity of food could be obtained sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of those who are to be induced to labour 
in the fabrication, and at such a price as would allow these 
stocks to be sold at such a rate as would induce men to 
purchase and consume them* 

The two Chapters on ‘ Foreign Trade' are extraordinary in- 
stances of an individual's arriving at most liberal and equitable 
conclusions, in spite of the pressure and occasional outbreak of 
preconceived opinions of an opposite tendency^ No stronger 
intern^ evidence can be given of integrity ; ancl the conclusions 
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arrived at in this manner may be considered as doubly dangerous 
to the side of the argument which the author, apparently, would 
not desert if he could^help it. It would be invidious to 
bo precise in enumerating all the traits in which the original 
leaning is demonstrated ; but some of them are remarkable. For 
example, the population of a country is divided [p. 219] into 
‘ naturaV and ‘ excreticcru on the principle which would give 
the name of natural to that portion of a ship’s crew which was 
fed on mustard and cresses grown about the decks, and excres- 
cent to all the rest. The export manufacturers belonging to what 
is designated by the last of these ap))ellationR, are said [p. 229] 
to 'labour in the service, and be subsisted by the wealth, of 
foreign customers ; ’ as if the fact was not, that they laboured in 
the service of themselves, and were subsisted by the wealth which 
God gives them grace to command in their vocation. The zeal 
to eat hot rolls and household bread though made*of foreign corn, 
is styled [p. 231] ‘ our false and foolish ambition ; ’ with various 
unsavoury comparisons, from scripture and elsewhere. Bui all 
this must absolutely be overlooked, for the honesty of the con- 
clusions. It is impossible, however, not to suggest, that the 
same conclusions might have been come to by a shorter roiile. 
They present a mass of most upright casuistry, ending in 
establishing that men ought not to steal, and that there will 
be very little harm from hindering them. The source of the 
author’s dilBculties throughout, a])pears to be bis conviction 
of a certain preeminence in dignity of corn. Now no man 
denies that corn is among the necessaries of life, and that it is 
that particular one of which we most urgently want more if we 
could get it. But this does not seem to take it out of the 
list of articles of commerce, or give it properties of its own 
distinct frotn all the rest. The* great secret appears to be to 
have what we want ; — to get the most of what we want that we 
can, and as the means to this end, to get it wherg and how we 
can get it cheapest, or in other words, easiest. The scripture 
was right in saying that man is not to live by bread 
alone ; he lives by every thing he wants, and he knows best 
what he wants to live by. If you desire to have bread at 
the top of your table, bread at the bottom, and bread for the 
side dishes and dessert,— have it; but if you like other things 
better, as for instance Perigord pie, buy more Perigord pies 
and less bread. And it really does not seem to signify one 
pin to the general question, whether you, who shall be sup- 
posed to be a manufacturer of knives at Sheffield, give your 
knives for bv^ad to an English land-owner, or preferring pie, 
tnmsfeT them directly or indirectly to Perigord in p^meht 
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for the same. But it is urged that you must have been kept 
alive by com during the process ol‘ making the knives. So 
you may have been by Epsom salts* It positively does not 
appear, that there is greater inherent importance in one fact than 
in the other. If the corn, or the salts, vrere the produce of 
English industry, be grateful/or them, unless you paid for them. 
But if you paid for them, then if the apothecary asks what would 
have become of your bowels if he had not sold you his salts, ask 
him what would have become of his if you had not been there to 
buy ; and make precisely the same answer if the substance you 
have swallowed with advantage was corn. It does absolutely 
seem, as if a bargain for corn, or for salts, cut equally both ways, 
and there was no morh gratitude due to the owner of either for 
having consented to sell them to you in the way of his trade, 
than to you for buying them. Each party did it to serve him- 
self; and eaclrparty served himself, and there is an end. 

But these are inconsequential macula^ and the important fact 
is, that a writer of great acutencsb coming to the consideration 
of the subject, with manifestly no ])rejudices in favour of the 
side he finally takes but the contrary, did not discover a shadow 
of an aigunient for the justice of forcibly preventing men from 
eating foreign coin, however unworthy in his private opinion the 
practice may be ; and could not, upon the maturest deliberation, 
come to any conclusion, but that the dangers to those who think 
themselves interested in the pioliibiliou have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and are he believes vastly less than those of letting 
things go OH as they are. Tins is a most laudable conclusion ; 
and better for having been come at in sucli a manner, than if it 
had been pieluded by the bitterest attack upon the landed inte- 
lest that ever issued from the press. There can be no doubt that 
their dangers have been oven cited; the most forward of their 
opponents have said so, though it was not their business to be 
particularly diffuse upon that point. The land-owneis, — like all 
men who have something they wish to preserve, but suspect 
they ought to lose, — try to keep up each other's spirils, by ex- 
aggerated descriptions of wliat they have at stake. Each does 
his be^t to frighten his neighbour into resolution; and reserves 
his better judgment for his private comfort in the event of failure. 
Abuses are always in one sense crying evils ; they do squall most 
prodigiously in articulo moi^is. Allowance therefore should be 
made upon this score ; and they should never be believed on 
their own showing, for more than a tithe of what their outcry 
would suggest. 

The lamentable circumstance for the supporters of the corn 
laws If, that little by little all their friends will be picked away 
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from under them. The most feasible thing in the world, when 
information has taken a very few strides more, will be to convince 
the farmers and agricultural labourers,. or an efficient portion of 
them, that they have at all events no urgent interest in the con- 
tinuance of the public wrong. They gained for a season when 
the mischief was brought on, but their share in the general 
suffering has long since eaten up the benefits. By the converse 
of the case, it may be undeniable that the return to justice will be 
attended with some present exacerbation of their condition, but 
with the prospect of overpowering improvement at no very re- 
mote period. This is not the most favourable position imagin- 
able to invite men to resort to; but it is a position which there 
is no reason to despair of inducing a great number of intelligent 
individuals to resort to in the end. There will be a desertion, 
or at least a slackness, first among the farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers, next among those desciiplioris of landlords 
who are obliged to provide for their children in the wprld 
themselves, and have no hopes of quartering them on the public 
puise ; and the end will be, that the remaining class of landlords 
w ith their few adherents, will have the honour of going to the 
bottom in a minority together. 

The author labours throughout under a species of dilemma, 
between the idea that cultivation receives an impulse from 
foreign. trade, and that it does not. His solution appears to be, 
[p. 182] that it once received an impulse, but does not now. The 
conclusion is a disputable one. It is palpable that many a man 
makes exertions in cultivation for the sake of having Port wine 
or claret every day or a certain number of days in the w^eek at 
his table ; and if the wine was not obtainable, it is reasonable to 
suppose his exertions might at all events be diminished. It may 
be urged that if there was no such thing as wine, some other 
object of desire would take its place. But if all objects of 
foreign produce were cut off, would not the range*of objects of 
desire be at all events greatly reduced, and must not this pro- 
duce a partial if not a total removal of the exertions ? ' Would 
not the individual in fact be carried back to the situation in 
which it is allowed that the introduction of foreign trade pro- 
duced a start ; and if the introduction produced a start, must not 
the absence produce a retrograde movement towards the old 
point? It does not seem conclusivtj to state, that the removal 
of one particular foreign comfoit would produce no visible 
effect; the question is not of the effect of putting one bar to the 
cage, but ^ multitude. The thing to be strongly suspected is, 
that land is cultivated in proportion to the degree of satisfaction 
procured to the owner*or cultivator in the way he like^^best. 
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And this constitutes an objection to the conclusion to which 
the author appears to come upon Irish absenteeism as dis- 
tinguished from English. The question is, whether the Irish 
produce, consisting as it happens of articles of human food, is 
not produced because it can be sold in the oversea market ; and 
whether there is any more certainty that if this was put a stop 
to, the provisions would continue to be produced and be eaten 
by the poor of Ireland at liorae, than that if the export of sugar 
and rum was stopped from tlie West Indies, the present quantity 
would continue to be produced and be given in punch to the 
negroes, — or that a baker would improve the feeding of his 
family, by stopping the exit of the bread that is fabricated 
within his borders. 

The Chapters on the ' EflFect of Taxes ’ repeat the phenomenon 
of those on Foreign Trade. The author is manifestly beset with 
all kinds of disputable opinions, such as an apprehension of * a 
misplaced antipathy to taxation’ [p. 269J, and a persuasion 
that ‘ in virtue of a sweeping and blindfold retrenchment,’ ‘ the 
‘ monarchy is shorn of its splendour ; the great officers of the 
'state stripped of their graceful and becoming dignity ; the system 
'of public instruction stinted of its needful allowances; the 
'requisite agency for the business of government crippled in all 
' its departments ; our gallant warriors made to pine in sordid 
' destitution ; science, in the Gothic barbarity of our times, 
' unfostered and unrewarded; in a word, the glory and substan- 
'tial interests of the nation sacrificed.’ He believes we live 
'under ' a regime of hard and hunger-bitten economy, [p, 261] 
'before whose remorseless pruning liook, lie withering and dis- 
‘ severed from their stem, the noblest interests of the common- 
' wealth ; a vehement outrageous parsimony which, under the 
'guise of patriotism, so reigns and ravens over the whole length 
' and breadth of the land, and cares not though both religion and 
' philosophy , should expire, if but some wretched item of shred 
' and of candle-end should be gained by the sacrifice ; ’ a 
conclusion which may be ascribed in a great degree to the 
misfortune of having been some weeks too early for the 
appearance of Mr. Effingham Wilson’s ‘ Extraordinary Black 
Book,’ a wonderful conductor of grief and silent carrier-off' of 
apprehensions on the subject of complaint. This is manifestly 
no novm homo from the Political Unions ; yet he comes to the 
astonishing conclusions, that ' it is quite the wisdom of our 
'statesmen, in this particular instance, to proceed in the current 
' of the general feeling ’ [p. 299] ; and, that though he is ‘ far from 
' the opinion, that wx populu is vox Dei, yet, on the present 
^ question, it so happens, that the demand of the many, runs in the 
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* direction which is best suited^ both to their own interests 

* and the interests of all.’ He is convinced that 

^ it were no small advantage if landlords were made to bear the whole 
burdens of the state ostensibly, as they do really ; that the importance, 
the paramount importance, of landed wealth and of the landed interest, 
would stand forth, nakedly and without disguise, to the recognition 
of all men. So that it were well for them, if compelled, even though 
against their will, to pay all taxes. The men who hold in their hand 
the necessaries of life, have the obvious superiority over-the men who 
but minister the superfluities or the comforts. They have the 
natural ascendancy ; and we think it wholesome and befitting, that 
they should have the political ascendancy also. We hold it the most 
exceptionable feature in the modern scheme of representation, as being 
a violation of the rightful and natural order, that thp agricultural 
interest is not sufficiently represented in parliament. We think, that, 
in partitioning the matter between the landed and the commercial, 
the supreme importance of the one, and the merely* subordinate or 
subservient character of the other, have not been enough adverted^to- 
liut, perhaps, the very violence thus done to the natural propriety of 
things, may speed the manifestation of the truth upon this subject. 
The proj)rietors of the soil have been a vast deal too tardy in learning 
the lessons which relate both to their own and their country’s well- 
being. It h better that llie repeal of the corn laws, and a reformed 
system of finance, should both be forced upon them. They will main- 
tain their ground notwithstanding. They may be overborne for a 
season j but their indestructible wealth will at length appear manifest 
to all men, as being that which constitutes the main strength and 
support of the nation. It will even make head against the inequalities 
of our representative system, and secure for them, in opjiosition to 
every device and every provision in the framework of our constitu- 
ency, the ascendancy in parliament — an ascendancy which will the 
more readily be deferred to, when it becomes clear as day, that they 
indeed bear all the burdens of the commonwealth. The lords of the 
soil, we repeat, arc, naturally and properly, the lords of the ascendant.’ 
— p. 301. 

* • 

There really does seem some reason to apprehend, that the 
Political Unions will be obliged .to interfere on behalf 'of the 
landlords. They will at all events give their votes and interest 
towards the agricultural body being in an especial manner 
represented in parliament, if the landlords will give good security 
for agreeing to be ' compelled, even though against their will, to 
pay all taxes.’ The objection to their political ascendancy 
has always been, that they used it, like all other ascendancies, to 
oppress their neighbours. If they will agree to an ascendancy 
that shall no ascendancy, the bargain shall be struck directly. 
But some care must positively be taken of the landlords. The 
doubt is, whether it be so absolutely and irrefragably true, tha^ the 
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landlords do always rctilly bear the whole burdens of the slate. If 
they do, it is a most proper provision of nature. But since, if 
they do, the community can lose nothing by the proposal,— 
the community will be content with the landlords paying the 
nominal portion of taxes which would befall them, under a state of 
things where every man should be allowed to sell the labour of 
his hands for what he likes best, and an equitable partition of 
the public expenses afterwards. But even if it should be strictly 
true, that nature has ruled and provided that all taxes shall in 
the end fall on the thing called rent, it does not ajipear why the 
land-owners should thereupon assume to themselves any pre- 
eminence over the rest of the community. In the case, for ex- 
ample, of a society which should proceed to lake possession of 
a new-found* territory, it does not clearly and luminously emerge, 
upon what principle it should be established, that the residuary 
owners of what nature leaves them out of the rents that are to 
be. are thereby to be seated on any paiticular bench of honour, 
above those who may attain to holding an equal fraction of the 
aggregate wealth througli the instiumentality of any other 
agency. Lt shall be conceded fully, that the residue of the rent 
shall be considered a fair prize in the lottery of industry as 
much as in other cases ; but it is not evident why it should be 
considered more than in other cases. There arc some persons 
who have not a distinct vision even of the fact of the equality ; 
it might be dangerous, thcrcfoie, to urge them wdth the claim 
for a superiority. And the claim urged is manifestly only 
the argument used to the lion in the fable. Allow the lions to 
be the statuaiies for a season, and it shall soon be seen who 
is uppermost. Allow us to rob the landed interest for seventeen 
years as they have been allowed to rob as ; — give us leave to 
prevent them by Act of Parliament fiom selling the produce of 
their estates in open maiket, and to tax them in order to enable 
us the manufacturers to purchase more corn with our products 
from abroad; — and we will demonstrate in the twinkling of an 
eye, the priority and natural ‘ascendancy of manufactures, and 
the merely subordinate and subservient character of the landed 
interest. The whole argument is founded on the event of a race 
in wrong, and may be turned end for end by only supposing the 
other horse had^ w^on. 

The Chapler*on ' Tithes*’ appears to accord in the main with 
the representation, that the eflect of the mode of collection by 
tithes ^ may be compared to the effect of a convulsion which’at 
some period of remote antiquity should have sunk a.certain part 
of the land of the country into the sea^' Such a circumstance 

‘ * See Wcstujin&ter Review for April, 1832. p. 404. 
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would cause Britain to be at this moment a less Britain than 
would otherwise have been the case, by a proportionate part of 
her territory, population, and everything else ; but it will not be 
contended that there would be at this moment any increase in 
the price of corn. And by the converse of the reasoning, if all 
this land should rise again out of the sea, the population would 
finally be increased, but the increased cheapness of corn would 
only be for a time. In fact, the facility of obtaining food and 
the increase of population, are the two circumstanges, of which 
one is always destined to eat up the other. 

But there appears some danger of a fallacy on this subject, 
like that of Swift’s servant when he omitted to clean his mas- 
ter’s boots. ‘They would soon be dirty again,’ said John. 

‘ Wc should soon be hungry again,’ said his master, when he 
pushed past John’s diversoria nota in retaliation. It does not 
follow, that because the effect of a given thing can be proved to 
be only temporary, it is therefore to be overlooked ; the best 
dinner that ever was eaten is precisely in this predicament. The 
very intent and object of nature may be, that the thing or 
something like it, should be repeated ioties rjuolies. The most 
important point in all political mathematics at the present con- 
juncture of the world, is to establish and popularize the fact, 
that the comfort of the world depends on a continual chase after 
new markets for procuring corn, as it does after new dinners. 
The beef of today must form no excuse for going without the 
mutton of tomorrow *, and the welfare of the concerned depends 
on an uninterrupted succession of similar phenomena. The 
gains to the labouring classes from the commutation of tithes 
might be only a fortnight’s dinners ; but* the life of man is by 
a succession of such things, and why should not this count for 
part? If any man expects to go in the strength of that meat 
for ever, he is wrong ; but does that make any reason why the 
mess should be rejected if it can be had ? 

The Chapter on ‘ Productive and Unproductive Labour’ may 
be consideied as^ having established, what many persons have 
long suspected, the unprofitablehc'ss of the distinction conveyed 
under those terms. The nearest to an excuse that can be made 
for their application, is that they arose out of an indistinct 
notion of labour well and ill employed. But if this was what was 
meant, it should have been said sp. A soldier, for instance, 
should have been attacked as producing mischief when mis- 
chievously directed, and not as producing nothing, The whole 
of this Chapter is valuable to those who desire instructive read- 
ing, and ill many parts has more ‘mir^h’ in it than can com- 
monly be compressed into a subject of political economy. ^ 
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The Chapter on the * Law of Primogeniture ' presents an in- 
stance of a species of inaccuracy traceable in some of the pre- 
ceding divisions, as for example those on Taxes and on Tithes,~ 
which is that of confounding the evil which people do charge 
against a practice or an institution, with the evil which they do 
not. Thus in the case of Taxes, very few persons in the present 
day believe that the removal of taxation would cause a direct 
increase of aggregate employment for the working classes, any 
more than they believe that such an effect is to be produced by 
levying money by taxation to be expended in building useless 
palaces or in digging ditches and filling them up again ; and 
for the same reason, namely that all that in any of these cases 
is added to employment in some quarter or direction, must be 
taken off in some other. * But they say that the individuals taxed 
unnecessarily or for purposes in which they have no interest or 
concern, are robbed as they would be by taking the money from 
them on the high road ; and this it is that they maintain to be an 
eviV, and they must not be diverted from it by starting the other 
hare to hunt instead. So again in the case of Tithes, the think- 
ing part of the public does not need to be told, that in one sense 
it may be indifferent to tlie working classes in the aggregate, 
whether certain large revenues are to be expended by one set of 
men or by some other; but this verity must not be impressed 
upon them to the obscuring of the consideiatioiis, that the mode 
of collecting these revenues has in it something peculiarly 
hostile to the well-being of all concerned, and that the continu- 
ation of these revenues altogether, after a decent regard for 
existing interests and expectations, is as completely subordinate 
to the opinion of the community expressed through its legisla- 
ture on the adviseableness of the same, as is the continuation 
of the pay of a file of musqueteers. A stout resistance should 
always be made, to the mixing up the attacked with the unat- 
tacked ; and one of the best services that can be done to the 
militant community, is to point out to them with clearness what 
it is they are going to attack and what to let alone. In short 
there must be no shots thrown away; and he is no friend, 
who invites to such an operation. On the Law of Primogeni- 
ture, in the same manner, there is no necessity to insist upon 
the fact, that ten thousand a-year in the hands of one son, 
would only be a thousand a-year apiece in the hands of ten, and 
that this would not make the sum more than it was before. But 
in the first place there is the direct consequence, that the nine 
junior sons are injured by the rule; and in the next, there is the 
indirect consequence, of vastly greater importance to*tlie public 
than^the othes that the influence and power thus created in the 
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hands of the elder brother, are employed to procure a maintenance 
for the younger brothers out of the pockets of the public. This is 
clearly the end and the organized plan of the system of primo- 
geniture ; the ten thousand a-year is to be concentrated in the 
hands of the eldest son, that it may act as a battering-ram for 
procuring a thousand a-year for each of the others, or as much 
of it as may be found practicable, by entry into the public 
pantry and appropriation of the victual that is therein*. 

The argument for the law of primogeniture that is founded on 
the greater facility of raising taxes on the larger properties, may 
be placed in the class of things considered doubtful. It appears to 
amount to this ; Cut off the thousand a-year from each of the 
younger sons altogether, and it will be easier to levy a* thousand 
a-year from the man of ten thousand, than it would be to levy 
ten sums of a hundred from ten men of a thousand a-year each. 
If the younger son had a thousand a-year, he would be wonder- 
fully tenacious of the odd hundred, and it would indeed be 
something like cruelty to take a hundred pounds from a man 
who was only to have nine hundred left ; therefore remedy the 
evil by giving him none at all. The case is particularly recom- 
mended to all the younger sous in the community ; who, if they 
happen to be dissatisfied with the share that befalls them of the 
public plunder, will probably be long before they see the merit 
of the law on this point in its full bnlliance. The whole of the 
further inferences seem to demand the same kind of scrutiny. 
It is exceedingly difficult to gel taxes fiom the people at large. 
As a remedy therefore, take from them ten times the amount of 
the desired taxes, by causing it to accumulate in the hands of 
somebody else, — and you wull find this other somebody wonder- 
fully more willing to consent, to pay the tenth part and keep 
the other nine. It certainly deserves some examination, whether 
as regards the interest of tne people at large, this is not making 
shoes, by cutting them out of boots. 

On the subject of ‘ Emigration,’ it may be suspected to be ques- 
tionable, whetlier [p.387] 'the country is in a distempered con- 

• This was never clearly developed with application to the case of Great 
Britain, till it was done in the reinarkahle article entitled de la charts 
SEL iLN l’aristocratie ill the Consiitutioiutel Sept. 4, J829. The ori^niial 
and a translation were inserted in the Westniinster Review for Oct. 1829 
Lp. 604] ; and were repnhlibhed by the author of the Political Re^nbter, 
which was no mean coinpliineiit in more respects than one. There >vonld 
he nothing unreasonable in adiriniii^, tliut this article in the Cvnstkut funnel 
may be counted among the co-operating causes which produced the call for 
Reiorm in Groat Britain, and as such presentb an example of the ledeeted 
effect on the interests of one country, which rnajTbe prodnceil by miiigliug 
ill the politics of another. • 
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dition, which is in the state of a vessel constantly running over.’ 
Have not all vessels run over since Noah’s ? And is there not 
every appearance, that the process of nature hitherto, which is 
some earnest of the plan that is to come, has been to push forward 
population from the first-occupied parts of the habitable globe 
into the others ? If population had always remained ' in a state 
somewhat short of fulness,’ we should have been living 
among the ruins of the ark; for nothing but want of room 
ever induced the existing tenantry to quit. The point for sensi- 
ble men to aim at, is manifestly to have just so much emigration 
as shall be forced upon them after their own best exertions to 
prevent it; without allowing either Shem or Ham or Japhet to 
hurry the process by the prohibition of obtaining food where it 
can be had. '* The suffering which nature has designed for us, is 
calculable and tolerable, softened by a thousand circumstances of 
mitigation and dilution. An Act of Parliament is what crowds 
the evil intended for eternity, into the interval between the first 
and final reading of a Coni Bill. 

But if on the one hand a country is not to be pronounced in 
an unhealthy state on evidence of the existence of emigration, 
so neither on the other hand is the necessity for emigration to be 
unnecessarily increased to please the landloids. The plot of 
these last, is manifestly to make the English people breed for 
exportation, like the negroes in some States in America. 
They cannot hinder the multiplying, and they are afraid to en- 
counter the consequences of keeping all at home. They know 
the cage would burst, and the makers of the law that consti- 
tutes the boundary be called to a severe reckoning ; and there- 
fore they have hit upon the middle term, of trying to make the 
landlord-ridden people of England breed for transpoitation. 
Every man whom the existing state of law obliges to emi- 
grate, is an innocent man robbed by law till he embraces trans- 
portation aa the lesser evil. It has long been a toast of the op- 
pressors, that ' those who do not like the land may leave it;’ 
and thfey have so shaped their policy, as to put their wish in 
the readiest way of execution. 

The ‘ Compulsory Provision for the Poor ’ has long been 
known to be inefficient as the means of diminishing, and conse- 
quently of relieving, poverty. JSut there is one new question 
to determine, which is whether a long-sighted Providence has 
not tacked the poor-laws to the landlords backs as the instru- 
ment of retributive justice. The landlords have made a law to 
prevent the manufacturers from selling their wares in the 
market ; and the manufacturers will justly retaliate when they 
haw? the power, by imposing a prohibifion of a corresponding 
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' nature on the landlords. But when the landlords made this 
Jaw, they forgot that by a previous law they were saddled with 
the necessity of maintaining the poor they made. No prospect 
dpon earth is so delightful, as seeing knavery and cruelty dis- 
appointed. If by any combination of circumstances it were 
possible, that in the actual state of things the landlords could 
make any attempt to get rid of the poor-laws, it would justify, a 
division of their property by the poor. The parish relief is the 
poor man’s right and ms honourable fee simple, because it is 
only in consequence of having been foully and cruelly robbed 
that he is reduced to the necessity of taking it. It is his com- 
pensation, — a miserable one, but all he has, — for having been 

P lundered of the first of human rights, the right which a man 
as of disposing of the labour of his hands. It is to escape the 
poor-rates, that the oppressors are anxious to encourage emigra- 
tion. It only remains to be seen whether the poor of this coun- 
try are simple enough to give into the plot. If they are, a few 
years more of Sunday schools will put an end to it. 

It is on this view of the subject, that the decision of the 
question of the introduction of poor-rates into Ireland seems to 
turn. Are the Irish landlords of such a description or not, that 
it would be useful to stipulate, that the poor they may make by 
misgovernment, they shall be obliged to keep? That poor-rates 
have no direct effect to diminish poverty, may be readily allowed ; 
but have they not an indirect effect, by making the artificial 
creators of the public misery finally the sufferers by the con- 
sequences of their own acts ? 

On the Chapter on the ^ Education of the People,’ it is 
desired to be brief, and to displease nobody. The great objection 
to be urged against the premises on which it is founded, is that 
the attempt ‘ to demonstrate the futility of every expedient, 
which a mere political economy can suggest for the permanent 
well-being of a community,’ is exposed to the same weakhess as 
an attempt to demonstrate the futility of a succession of good 
dinners. There is possibility that’ it has been overlooked, that 
though one expedient and one dinner may be ineffectual to 
permanent good, a succession may form a chain, of which very 
different things may be predicted; and still there may always 
be roqm enough for everything that can be done to improve the 
conduct and discretion of the people. The matter for regret is, 
that the two great modes of improvement should not always agree 
to go on together, — the political economist to do what may be 
done for the diminution of temporal evils, and the religious 
philosopher to exert himself to teach mankind the best mod§ of 
supporting such as will be certain to remain. 

VOL. XVII. — We$tmimter Review. • » 
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Art. II.— r/tc Adxentures of a Younger Son— Colburn and Bentley. 

Ib31. 3 Tols post S\o 

rpHERE seem to have been no pains taken to conceal the 
fact that the author of these volumes is Mr. Tielawney, the 
fibnd of Lord Byron, and the person from whom the poet is 
said to have taken the idea of the chaiacter and exploits of his 
Cbnrad. As Loid Byron was always confounded with his own 
Childe, so must Mr. Toslawney expecif to be taken for his own 
hero. lie probably intends that it should be so, for though 
his work bears mahy marks of being a fiction, there are moie 
of reality; and indeed, such is the vigoui, and fieshness, and 
novelty, of many parts of the narrative, that theie can be no 
doubt tlie wiitei is consultino the deep iinpiints oi expenence, 
lather than the biilliant shadovv'> of his iinat>ination. llie 
known Euiopean adventuicb of Mi lieJaunev pitpaud us not 
to ,be surprised tint niaivds sliould han, happened to him lu 
the East, the native laud of p ‘-moii and £\ti.ivaaance. His 
entliusidstic adoption ol the Gieek cause , hisionnntic inendshi|) 
With the chief ()d>sscus, his inlnbitation of that brio’s foiticss 
ca\e, his espousal of his daiightci, and liis ulliniate as'iassina- 
tion by a scoundicl Lngh^hman, and the lon^ and painful 
lecoveiy from his wounds, undci tl'c caiLful nuising, we 
believe, of his Gicek \,ife, though on boaid an laiglish bug. 
these, and other cncemstanccs, more c penally the sliength 
and beauty of his form, v^hllc it was a \oulliful one, have foi 
some time marked Inni out as a likil> man to do and dare all 
lliosc wild tilings here set down bv hii u And he v\as not the 
Jess adapted for tlic licio of romaiue, tliat it was daikly 
whispered heit and iluie, that tlieie was a inysloiy about his 
early life, that lie had been coiueined in sliaiige transactions 
in distant dunes , though the iiifuimers did not loirdescend to 
paiticulais, as the Scotch say, jet the\ looked nothing short of 
‘privy conspiracy’ and ‘ sudden death.’ Mi Tichwneynow 
tells us in thice \oluuics whajt the\ uttered in a glance. IJe 
infoiins us in the person of Ins hero, \vho is anoiiyinoiu— a 
blank being left, which v>e presume is nicanl to be filled up 
with the name of the authoi — that very unscrupulous people 
have declared that he had iichly earned a haltei. llis heio, 
inO'.t undoubtedly, would dften have been hanged had he*been 
caught, and he often would have been caught if he had liad any 
foolish scruples as to the luannci of disposing of the ob&tacles 
he met in his way. Whether he would have been lianired justly 
01 not, it IS difficult ”10 say, foi he has almost always taken 
caie to prevent the Other pal ty from ever being heaid iii any 
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earthly court. No Gazette ever exceeded him in the number 
of his killed and wounded. 

The Adventures of a Younger Son are, in short, the history 
of a modern Buccaneer; the scene of his exploits are chiefly 
the Indian seas, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the straits 
of Sunda, the latitudes of spice, where the gale is impregnated 
with aroma, and all nature bursts with luxuriance and splen- 
dour. His nearest approach westward during his high career, 
or rather his career of the high seasHjs the Isle of France, 
Madagascar, and the Mosambique channel. He begins life as a 
young gentleman, but is flogged and cuffed at school, and 
frowned and browbeaten at home, into a young devil: his 
diabolical education is completed aboard of ship in. the quality 
of midshipman, where he kicks and buffets himself into a kind 
of lazy fiend, now .and then visited with fits of .industry, and 
capricious movements of generosity, llis ship he leaves in 
India, after stabbing the captain's clerk in twenty places, and 
nearly destroying the second lieutenant with the butt end of 
a bnliard-cue. Leaving him for dead, he provides for himself 
and sets oft’ Mazeppa-wise, on a wild horse, as mad and untame- 
able as himself. The career of this amiable pair is only fatal 
to one of them, and that apparently the least vicious of the two. 
The next step is naturally enough piracy, lie joins a colleague 
with whom he has struck up a warm friendship — a merchant 
in disguise, but in fact a philosophical pirate, who on principle 
takes every opportunity of robbing the East-India Company : 
apparently on the ground of the said company being themselves 
robbers on a more extensive scale. Henceforth we have 
nothing but fighls at sea, retreats in island-solitudes, sojourns 
among native savages of every shade of colour and of 
disposition, storms, gales, simooms, the chase, the action, the 
manoeuvre, the escape, the wreck, and all the wild and boisterous 
adventures which may be supposed to happen to* a crew' of 
lawless and ferocious sailors, caicless of life, greedy of plunder, 
of every nation that goes ,to sea, ‘of all shades of character, 
thoroughly unscrupulous, now' and then generous, oftener drunk, 
and, in shoit, a shipful of wild beasts, whose humanity only 
serves them tb supply craft for circumvention, skill for self- 
preservation, and fun for amusement. Blood runs like water: 
death comes and goes like a squall :*the blood is up, the head 
is hot, the human devils struggle, and away goes the knife or 
the creese, and all is quiet: the thing is considered as well 
ended, for death is repose, and revenge is a restless^hell : a 
corpse, more or less, is no matter, the sea is at hand for a 
grave~and a bucket or two of salt \yater seems to wash aw'ay 
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all stains, whether from the deck or the conscience. This it 
will be observed is the spirit of the Corsair : it was the spirit of 
Harry Morgan and his contemporaries, and at this moment 
flourishes as well in the West as in the East Indies. Whether 
the author is the inventor or the actor in such scenes, it is not 
for us to say ; but assuredly it was not in doing nothing he got 
his admirable knowledge of the countries he describes so well, 
and whatever he may have done, it is clear he has seen a good 
deal. 0 

After having discussed the chajacter of the adventures, let 
us turn to the ability of the writer. We are disposed to think 
the Adventures of a Younger Son the cleverest work of descrip- 
tion that has left the press for some years. Its subjects are 
rich and rare, its manner is lively and forcible to the last 
degree, every picture is remarkable for the brilliancy of its 
colouring and the vigour of its conceptions ; the result of 
the application of powers of a highly valuable kind. In 
his description of character, the author is equally lively 
and more amusing, but he is not always so fresh ; %is 
feeling of .truth is not always so vigilant. These are. high 
praises; and they are not all. In tracing back the history 
of his own feelings, few authors of confessions, if any, have 
probed deeper into the human heart: of course much has 
been added and interlarded to suit the maiket of fiction ; but 
still invaluable passages are left, which those who study 
human nature will read with satisfaction and delight. If Lord 
Byron had written a novel, assuredly he would not have written a 
better, but he would have written one very like it. There might 
not have been quite so much action, for life had cast him 
on a feather bed of ease and luxury ; but Conrad and his 
adventures shewed that he had a taste for the stirring and 
the adventurous which oftentimes flourishes in a very quiet- 
looking soil. The tone of the description is undoubtedly 
Byronic, but we will not foi a moment suspect the originality 
of the* author ; and a man of the vigour and activity and moral 
force of Mr. Trelawney was more likely to give than take an 
impetus from his friend the poet. And in fact, in many cases 
we seem to be reading the originals of parts of Don Juan and 
the Island, that is, as to their romantic and descriptive parts ; 
for, excepting the chaste love of the hero for a vestal Arab wife, 
love forms no part of the Adventures of the Younger Son. The 
moralists cannot cry out against it on that ground, whatever 
they m^ have to allege against its indifference to ^ the value of 
•human fife, its hatred* of kings and priests, its contempt for all 
forins of faith, and its lawless scorn of any authority save that 
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of the strong hand. An eastern experience too often produces 
this result on the human mind : monarchs have no where been 
very successful in cultivating the happiness of their subjects ; 
and priesthood as it has hitherto displayed itself in those coun- 
tries, whether native or transplanted from more enlightened 
countries, has always assumed a hideous form. As for the 
author’s defence of himself for setting up his own authority and 
taking upon himself to deal out his own law to whomsoever he 
met, it is true, that the practice is pretty universal in these 
torrid lands, with this difference that the injustice is local instead 
of being perambulatory ; and the pirate differs from the petty 
prince in this, that the one murders and robs those whom chance 
directs him to, while the other plunders and punishes the crea- 
tures who feed and pay him. Such proceedings are, however, 
not to be defended on the part of any person or any where, 
much less in the instance of an Englishman of education and 
talent ; and the hatred to the East-India Company, and the 
French Letters of Marque, are but poor excuses. 

'they who have watched the progiess of young people 
know how often their sjiring of action has been a tale of ship- 
wreck, or a history of wild adventures. Our author seems 
himself to have had his fate decided by an early perusal 
of Lieutenant Bligh’s Narrative of the INlutiny of the Bounty, 
and the Life of l^aul Jones. ^ The spirit of this book is not a 
human one; it invests the mad-cap pranks of thoughtless and 
perhaps intoxicated boys, with a dangerous splendour : violence 
seems glorious, murder the natural result of being placed in 
a difficult position ; revenge is almost deified ; human suffering 
is only regarded when lingering, the cure is always death ; 
when nature seems to present the means of liberation in every 
direction, it is accounted stolidity to suffer. In short, the 
morality of the book is altogether oriental ; like the Malay, the 
author seems to have run a protracted muck through the East ; 
his blood boils, the brains seethe, the poison ‘swelters’ in his 
bosom, and the dagger is for ever dropping red — this is the 
history of a wild beast. And such in fact during the turbulent 
days of youth the hero appears to have been ; but with charm- 
ing lucid intervals, when all that was human and less earthly, 
shone the brighter from having passed from under so dark and 
turbid a cloud. * 

The parts of the book we would wish lo point out to the 
attention of our readers are of two kinds. We put aside the 
cry of battle and the shriek of death, the roar of cannon and 
the wild confusion of distress : neither will we follow the 
author into his hair-breadth scapes at sea, his dangdtous 
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manoeuvres, his contests with the demon of the stormi or his 
narrow encounters with the syren of the rock ; it is true, that 
the spiiit of genius shines above them all, and that never has 
any sea-poet yet succeeded in raising a greater interest in the 
long and fearful struggle of man and the ocean ; but these parts 
are less valuable to us than others. The portions of the work to 
which we would especially direct attention, are those in which 
he traces the progress of a bad education, and registers the 
maleficent effects of cruel and unjust tieatment upon a youthful 
disposition. Such information may be found in his description 
of his father’s behaviour to him, of his own rebellion against it and 
the out-break of his aggrieved temper as shewn in his duel with 
and ultimate murder of the old raven : then again, in his, scho- 
lastic exploits, his alternate slavery and tyranny, his ill usage 
at sea, and his various modes of vengeance, summoned up 
by the extremest acts of violence, followed up by flight, and 
givjng himself up to all the fiery and combustible principles of 
the animal iiatiue. Next, UvS a pleasant contrast to this thorny 
division of the book, is what may be termed the geographical, or 
perhaps onjy the picturesque poitiun, wherein, by repeated 
touches, and sometimes by elaborate views and characters, he 
describes the lands of jieople among whom his fortunes cast 
him while vagabondizing in the lemotest corners of the globe. 

A passage occurs very early in the first volume, w-hich may 
be said to be the key to the character of the liero, whom our 
readers will see we never cease to consider as the author. It 
contains his entrance at scliool, the portrait of a respectable 
pedagogue, and a foretaste of the pupil’s treatment. The result 
of his education at school is the sheerest ignorance, the most 
hardened hide, the most dogged obstinacy, and haired of all 
official authority, 

* In compliance with my father’s notions lespecting the inutility of 
early education, I was not sent to scliool till I was between nine and 
ten years old. I was then an trmjsifally great, bony, awkward boy. 
Whilst my parents were in their claily discussion of the question as to 
the period at which the schooling of their sons was to commence, a 
trivial occurrence decided the question. I was perched on an apple 
tree, throwing the fruit down to my brother, when our father came on 
us suddenly. Every trifle put him in a passion. Commanding us to 
follow him, he walked rapidly on through the grounds, into the road, 
without entering the house. He led us towards the town and through 
the streets, without uttering a syllable, a distance of two miles. I 
followed with dogged indifference, yet at times inquired of my brother 
what he thought would be the probable result, but he made no reply, 
i^rriving at the further extremity of the town, my father stopped, 
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asked some questions inaudible to us, and stalked foiward to a walled 
and dreary building;. We followed our dignified father up a long 
passage ; he rung at a piison-lookiiu; entiance-gate ; we weie admitted 
iiitoacouil; then crossing a spacious daik hall, we weie conducted 
into a small parlour, when the door was shut, aruf the seivant left us. 
Ill ten minutes, which seemed an oteinily, entered a dapper liMie man, 
carrying his head high in the an, with laige biightsiKei buokic&in his 
shoes, a stock buckled tightly lound his neck, spectacled, and powdered. 
There was a formal precision about him, most feaiful to a boy. A 
hasty glance from his hawk’s eve, fi^t at our fathei, and then at us, 
gave him an insigiit into the aflaii. With repeated bows to our fathei, 
he requested him to take a chan, and pointed wth his fingei for us to 
do the same. Theio was an nnpalience and raj)idity in every thing he 
said; which indicated that he liked doing and not talking.* 

“ Sii,*' said our paient, I believe you are Mr. Sayeife 
“ Yes, Sir.’* 

“ Have you any vacancies in your school?” 

Yes, S^ir.” 

“Well, Sir, will you iindoi take the chaigo of these ungovciiitible 
vagabonds'' I can do nothing wth them. Why, Sii, this fellow** 
(meaning me) “ dues moio mischief in my house than youi si\ty boys 
can possibly commit in yours.” 

‘ At this the pedagogue, moving hlsspectacle^ towards the sharpened 
tip of hib nose, peered over them, measuring me from head to foot; 
and clenching his hand, as if, in imagirtation, it alieady grasped the 
birch, gave an obliqiu nod, to intimate that he would subdue me. 
My inauguiation piocccded — 

“He IS savage, ificoirigif)lo ! Sn, he will come to the gal low's, if 
you do not scouige the* devil out of him. I have th s morning detected 
him m an act of felony, tor which he deseives a haitei. My elder 
son, ISir, was instic'dted by him to be an accomplice ; for naturally 
he IS of a bcttei di'.position.” With this, my fathei , aftei aiianging 
what was indispcnb«ble, bowed to Mi. Sayers, and without noticing us, 
withclicw.’ 

‘ Consider the outiage to my feelings. Tom fiom my home, without 
notice 01 prepaiation, delivcied, in bitter woids, an outcast, into the 
power of a sti anger, and, a minute afterwards, to find myself jn a slip 
of giound, dedicated to play, but, *by its high vwalls and fastnesses, 
looking more like a piisoii-yard. Thiity or foity boys, fiom five to 
fifteen years of age, stood aiound us, making comments, and asking 
questions. 1 wished the eaith to open and bin y me, and hide the 
torturing emotions with which my bosom swelled. Now that I look 
back, I repeat that wish witli my whole Soul ; and could I have known 
the futurfe, or hut have dreamed of the*de4iny that awaited me, boy as 
I was, I would have dashed my brains out against the wall, where I 
leaned in sullenness and silence. My brother^ disposiiion enabled 
him to bear Ins fate in comparaj-ive calmness s but the led spots on his 
clieeks, the heavy eye-lid, the suppressed voice, shewed our feelings, 
though differing in acuteness, to be the same.* 
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^ Miserable as I was during my school-days, the first was the bitter- 
est. At supper, I remember, I was so choaked with my feelings, that 
I could not swallow my dog-like food, arranged in scanty portions ; 
and my 6rst lelief was when, in my beggarly pallet, the rush-lights 
extinguished, and sufl*ounded by the snoring of the wearied boys, to 
me a soimd of comfort, 1 could give vent to my overcharged heart in 
tearsi^ I sobbed aloud; but on any one's moving, as if awaka^ I held 
my breath till re-assured. Thus 1 sobbed on, and was not heard , till 
the night was far advanced, and my pillow bathed in tears, when, out- 
worn, I fell into a sleep, fiorn which I was rudely shaken, unrefreshed, 
at seven in the morning. I then descended to the school-ioom.’ 

‘ Boys, acting under the oppression of then absolute masters, are 
cruel, and delight in cruelty. All that is evil in them is called forth ; 
all that IS good repressed They remembei what they enduied when 
consigned as bond-slaves, the tricks, all brutish, that were played on 
them ; the gibes at their simplicity , their being pilteied by the cunning, 
and beaten by Ihe strong , and they will not allow a new comer to 
escape from the oideal. Boy^ at school are taught cruelty, cunning, 
and selfishness ; and he is then victim and fool who retains a touch of 
kindliness ' 

‘ The master entered. He was one of those pedagogues of, what is 
called, the old school. He had implicit faith in his divining lod, which 
he kept in continual exercise, applying it on all doubtful occasions. It 
seemed moie like a house of coriection than an academy of learning , 
and when I thought on my father’s injunction not to spare the rod, my 
heart sickened.’ 

* As my school-life was one scene of suffering, I am impelled to hasten 
it over as briefly as possible , more paiticulaily as the abuses, of which 
I complain, are, if not altogethei lemedicd, at least mitigated. I was 
flogged seldom more than once a day, oi caned moie than once an 
hour. After I had become inured to it, 1 was callous , and was con- 
sideied by the master the most obdurate, violent, and incorrigible 
rascal that had ever fallen under his hands. Eveiy variation of punish- 
ment was inflicted on me without effect As to kindness, it never 
entered into his speculations to essay it, since he, possibly, bad not 
heard of such^a thing ’ 

‘ In a shoit while I grew indiffeient to shame and fear. Every kind 
and gentle feeling oX my naturally affectionate disposition seemed sub- 
dued by the harsh and savage treatment of my master ; and I was 
sullen, vindictive, oi insensible. Vain efforts, foi they were evei vain, 
to avoid the disguce of punishment, occupied the minds of others. I 
began by venting my rage on the boys, and soon gained that respect 
by fear, which I would not obtain by application to my book. I thus 
had my first lesson as to the necessity of depending on myself ; and 
the spiiit in me wad gathering strength, in despite of every endeavour 
to destroy it, like a young pine flouushing in the cleft of a bed of 
granite ’ — Vol. i. p. 14. , 

The exemplification of the feelings implanted at school is seen 
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on shipboard, where he is sent by his father as the last resort of 
all untameable spirits.^ To be sent to sea, is in English to be 
sent to honourable prison : they who have spoiled or maddened 
their children at home, in time of war conveniently dispose of 
them as midshipmen on board one of his Majesty’s ships ; which 
is better than the Port Jackson, and less expensive than a 
lunatic, asylum. The discipline of a marine life, generally either 
kills or cures ; the devil that lurks in a fierce boy’s veins either 
promotes him, or consigns his mutilated form to fame and the 
ocean : but in the case of our hero, he was neither to be killed 
nor cured, and no glory lured him to a seaman’s grave. Here 
is his own picture of himself:— 

' Before this, I had gained respect in the ship by a reckless daring. 
My indifference and neglect of all the ordinary duties were in some 
degree tolerated, owing to iiiy unwearied diligence and anxiety in every 
case of difficulty, danger, or sudden squalls. In the Indian seas a 
squall is not to be trifled with ; when the masts arc bending like fishing- 
rods, the light sails fluttering in ribbons, the sailors swinging to and fro 
on the bow-bent yards, the ship thrown on her beam-ends, the wild 
roar of the sea and wind, and no other light than the red and rapid 
lightning. Then I used to louse myself from dozing on the carronade- 
slide, springing aloft ere my eyes were half open, when the only reply 
to Aston's trumpet. was my voice. I felt at home amidst the conflict 
of the elements. It was a kind of war; and harmonised with my feel- 
ings. The more furious the storm, the greater my delight. My con- 
tempt of the danger insured my safety ; while the solemn and methodical 
disciplinarians, who prided themselves on the exact performance of 
their separate duties at their respective stations, beheld with astonish- 
ment the youngster, whom they were always abusing for neglect of 
duty, voluntarily thrusting himself into every arduous and perilous 
undertaking, ere they could decide on the possibility or prudence of 
its being attempted. The sailors liked me for this, and prognosticated 
I should yet turn out a thorough sailor. Even the officers, who had 
hitherto looked on me as a useless idler,* viewed myconducSt with gaping 
w^onder, and entertained better hopes of me.’ 

‘ But these hopes died away with thp bustling scenes in whfch they 
were begotten; and, during the fine and calm weather, I lost the 
reputation 1 had acquired in storms and battles. Among my messmates 
I was decidedly a favourite. What I principally prided myself in was 
protecting the weak from the strong. I permitted none to tyrannise. 
I had grown prematurely very tail and strong ; and was of so unyield- 
ing a disposition, that in my struggles with those, who were not much 
more than my equals in strength, though above me in years, I wore 
them out with pertinacity. My rashness and impetuosity bore down 
all before thepi. None liked to contend with me ; for I never acknow- 
ledged myself beaten, but renewed the quarrel, without respect to time 
or place. Yet what my messmates chiefly lauded and respected, Vas 
the fearless independence with which I treated those above me.’ 
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* The utmost of then power had been wreaked against me ; yet, had 
the ra^k been added, they eould not liave intimidated me. Indeed, 
fioni very waiitonness, 1 went beyond their inflictioiis. For instance, 
the common punishment was sending us to the mast-head ioi four oi 
five hours. Immediately I was ordered thither, I used to lie along the 
crosb-tiees, as il perfectly at my ease, and either feign to sleep, oi, if 
it was hot, really go to sleep They wcie alarmed at the chance of 
my falling from so hazaidous a perch , and to prevent, as it was thought, 
the possibility of my sleeping, the Scotchman one day, during a heavy 
sea with little wind, oidcied me, in his angei, to go to the extieme 
end of the top-sail ^ald-a^m, and lemain there for four houis i 
murmured, but, obliged to comply, up I went, and walking along the 
yaid on the di//y height, got hold of the top-sail lift, laid myself 
down between the yard and studding-sail-booni, and pretended to sleep 
as usual Th*e lieutenant fiequently hailed me, bidding me to keep 
awake, or 1 should fall overboard. This lepeated caution suggested 
to me the meanfe of putting an end to this soil of annoyance, by ante- 
dating his feais, and tailing overboard , — not, howevu, with the idea of 
drowning, as few iii the ship could swim so well as myself. 1 had seen 
a man jump fiom the lowei } iid in sport, and had determined to tiy 
the experiment. Besidts, the roll of the ship was in my favour, so, 
watching my oppoituiuty, when the ofhctis and crew were at their 

Q uarters at sunset, 1 took advantage of a heavy loll of the ship, and 
ropped on the ciest of a monstioub wave. 1 ^unk deep into its 
bo&oin, and the agony of suppiessed respiiation, alter the fall, was 
horrible. Had I not tiken the piccaution to mamtam my poise, by 
keeping my hands over my head, pieservmg an euct po^ture in my 
descent, and moving my limbs in the an, I should ineyitably have lost 
my life. As it was, 1 was insensible to eveiy thing but a swelling 
sensation m iny chest, to bursting , and the frightful conviction ot 
going downwards, with the rapidity of d thunder-bolt, notwithstanding 
my convulsive struggles to rise, was torture such as it is vain to desciibe. 
A death-Iikc toipidness came ovei me , then 1 heaid a dm of voices, 
and a noise on the sea, and within it, like a huiricane , my head and 
breast seemed to be splitting Alter which I thought 1 saw a confused 
ciowd of faces bent over me , and I felt a loathsome sickness. A cold 
shivering shook my limbs, and I gnashed my teclh, imagining myself 
still struggling as in the Lbt e {forts at escape from diowning. This 
impression must have continued foi a long time. The flist circumstance 
I can distinctly lemembtr was Aston s voice, saying, “How are you 
now I tiled to speak, but in vain , my lips moved without a word. 
He told me, 1 was now safe on board. 1 looked round ; but a sensa* 
tion of water rushing in my Aiouth, ears, and nostrils, still made me 
think I was amidsl the waves». Foi eight and forty hours I suffered 
inexpressible pain , a thousand times greater, in my restoration to life, 
than before I lost my recollection.' 

‘ But what signifies wbat I endured ^ — 1 gamed my point/ — Vol. i. 
p. 87. 
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But this division of the book we must reluctantly leave and 
proceed to close our task. Falsify inj^ the proverb of ‘ Do’nt care, 
came to a bad end,* the refractory midshipman escapes to 
i*amble over the wide world, sometimes in the character of Llolo- 
nais, cutting out the hearts of his mutinous crew, or refractory 
prisoners, and then again wandering in untrod wilds, and along 
shores known only to the sea-birds, like Robinson Crusoe ; 
with this pleasant difference only, that in the place of Man 
Friday is a bounding maid of Araby the blest, by his side, 
lovely, innocent, but fearless — she has been bred up to death, 
and any form of danger comes like an acquaintance. We have 
no room in which fitly to introduce the Arabian Zela ; but the 
following adventure with an orang-outan, on the shores of 
Borneo, is chiefly introduced that it may exhibit* the modern 
Robinson Crusoe and his fair and female Friday. They are 
exploring among the woods and rocks, when a rustling is heard 
and the yhoo bird appears, the invariable avant-courier of/ a 
tiger according to ^?ela*s zoology, which may be orthodox. 
‘ Be cautious.’ cries Zela , — * it is a tiger ! for that bird always 
gives notice of his approach.’ 

' I put a ball, over the large shot, in my (farbine, and making a 
rest on the rocks for my gun, f determined not to 6re till he attacked 
ns ; then, if 1 missed killing him, we were to swim out to the boat, 
which was rapidly approaching. Still as vfe were hidden, I hoped 
we should escape undiscovered. Taking my cap off, I peeped over 
the rock; the rustling noise in the bushes continued; when, to my 
astonishment, 1 saw, not a tiger, but a gray, hairy old man. He 
removed the bushes, and, after cautiously surveying the place, stooped 
down, and came out at the opening of the little creek. 1 was about 
to rise, but Zela held me down, and signed to me not to move or 
speak. When he st€)od up, he was the strangest looking figure I had 
ever seen, tall, lean and emaciated, not at all resembling any people 
within my knowledge. He was remaikably long limbed ^ and had no 
other weapon than a large club, such as is used by the South Sea 
Islandeis. His face was black, with grisly hair, and deeply fnrrowcd 
with wrinkles. His figure seemed bent with age and infirmities, yet 
he walked with long strides over the rough ground. There was a 
wild and sullen malignity of expression in his eyes, more like those of 
a demon than of a man. When he came to the margin of the sea, 
in an opposite direction to us, he seated himself on a rock, took up a 
sharp stone, knocked off the limpets and muscles, and swallowed them 
fast and voraciously. After this, he gathered a large leaf, put a heap 
of oysters and muscles on it, and folded it up. Then, looking towards 
the sea, with Jiis eyes fixed for some time on the boat, he washed his 
hands, and returned, somewhat more nimbly, *to the place whence he 
bad issued, and disappeared, 
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“ ril follow him !’* I cried, and jumped up. 

‘ Zela urged me to forbear ; “ For,^' said she, he is a jungle 
admee, more dangerous, cunning, and cruel than any wild beast.” 

“ He is alone,” I replied, “ and surely I am a match for him. 
Besides, I shall hnd a path which will be useful.” 

* Saying this, I went after him, and discovered, upon crawling 
under the thick kantak bush, a narrow winding path, a good deal 
foot*wom. I heard the gnsled old savage before me; and, unseen 
myself, from time to time, caught glimpses of him. Several branches 
of trees, under which he could not pass without stooping, he beat 
down, or broke off with a blow of his club. Zela, who could not be 
induced to stay, followed close at my heels. We tracked him for a 
short distance through the wood in silence. He then branched off to 
the right, in the direction of the great morass, passed the channel of a 
mountain-stre'ain, ascended a bank, and then, coming to a rock fifteen 
or sixteen feet in perpendicular hcighi, he climbed up an old moss- 
^own pine-tree. When he had mounted the stem of the tiee, some- 
what higher than the lock, he clung with his arms and legs to a 
hcnizontal branch ; and, as a sailor works himself along the stays of a 
mast, by alternately shifting his limbs, he arrived above the summit of 
the rock, when, suspending his body by his hands, he let himself 
gently down, and walked on,' 

‘ VVe followed in the same manner, cautiously avoiding his seeing 
or hearing us. He ciossed a ridge of rocks, comparatively open. It 
was here grew the pine-tiees that 1 wanted. Theie was little or no 
underwood. The old man stopped, and looking attentively at a huge 
pine which had fallen from age, out ot which, in its half-decomposed 
prostrate tiunk, giew a line of young pines, thus peipetuating its species, 
he appeared to be measuiing tlieii length with a stick. He pulled up 
four of them by the lOots, stripped them of then branches, secured 
them together with a fillet of wire-giass, put them on his left shoulder, 
and proceeded onwaids to a small space, in which were the wild 
mango and benana. He examined the finit of them, and smelt them 
to find if they were ripe ; and gathering a plantain, which did not 
readily peel, he threw it away. He now made many turns, we following 
him as close as we could, without risking discovery, till he came to an 
open piece of ground, which had been neatly levelled, the grass, 
weeds, and bushes cleared away, and in one corner, under the shelter 
of a lemarkably thick and beautiful tree covered with wlijte blossoms, 
I observed a neat hut, built of canes wattled together.' 

‘ I looked round with admiration, marvelling at the good taste with 
which the recluse had selected a place for his hermitage. On one 
side was a rocky bank, edvered with tamarind and wild-nutmeg, 
perfuming the air. There was an excavation in the lower part of the 
bank, partially screened by three tall, straight-steoimed betel-trees, 
with their shining, silvery-white bark ; they shone resplendently-beau- 
tiful, and looked like the Graces of the forest. At the back of the 
hermitage was a wild waste of jungle, in which I distinguished 
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tamarind, nutmeg, cactus, acacia, banyans, toon, and the dark foliage 
of the bamboo.' 

‘ The old savage, having laid the bundle of young fir-trees against 
his duelling, stooped down and entered the low door on his hands 
and knees ; for the palmetta-leaved roof came down to within two 
feet of the ground. While I was attentively surveying and marking 
the spot, determined on visiting it again, and endeavouring to look into 
the hut, under cover of a thick bush on the margin of the cleared 
space, a rustle among the bushes made me turn my eyes to the ground, 
when I saw the diamond-like eye, sparkling from the black, square 
head of a cobra-di-capella. It was crossing the path immediately 
where Zela stood, and seemed to have stopped to gaze at her. For- 
getting everything but her danger, 1 shouted out, and caught her up 
in my arms. The snake, without appearing alarmed, slowly retreated 
into the opposite bushes. Zela exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh ! jungle admeeT 

‘ Placing her down, I turned round, and was startled at seeing him 
advance with his club firmly clenched in both hands,, and swinging 
over his head, like a quarter-staff. The gaunt old wretch, by the 
increased malignancy of his eye, the grinding of his teeth, and che 
wrinkles on his narrow brow, was evidently proceeding to attack me. 
My carbine, cocked, was in my left hand, but ere I could get it to my 
shoulder, he made one huge stride, and his club was descending on 
my head, when, stepping a pace back, I discharged my piece under 
his left arm-pit, lodging the whole contents in his body. He sprung 
up into the air, and, before I could retire, fell slap upon me. I 
thought, as I fell prostrate, that the brute would certainly finish me, 
and called out to Zela to run to the boat and save herself ; but she was 
forcing a boar-spear into his side, and answered, He is quite dead ; 
he don’t move ; get up !” 

‘ With some difficulty I extricated myself, and saw that my ball had 
passed right through him, entering his heart, as I suppose, which had 
caused that convulsive spring. He bled profusely. 

‘ We then went into his house. It differed little in the interior from 
those of the other natives of the island, only it had a greater degree of 
neatness and appearance of comfort. At one end of it was a partition, 
very ingeniously fastened, as a security, 1 conjectured, against thieves 
when he was absent. There was good store of roots and fruits, care- 
fully spread out to prevent their rotting. It might have been mistaken 
for the abode of a mongrel Scotch philosopher.’ — Vol. iii. p. 8. 

Here is some scenery and some zoology, but in the few short 
extracts we can only add to this adventure, much more of 
nature, and nature alone ; we only wish that it had not appeared 
in the equiv6cal form of a novel, or that the author had the 
scientific reputation of St. Pierre, that we might put unbounded 
confidence m his descriptions: it is certainly most provoking 
that the naturalists stay at home, and the fictionists travel 
abroad. Had Mr. Vigors, or Mr. Swainson, been wandering 
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eiChdt in the island Celebes, or even among the sweltering mo- 
rasses of Java, they would assuredly have been better employed 
than tilting one another in monthly strokes on the arena of 
. the ZoC^logical Magazine. But let us leave the idea of disputes 
like these, and repose upon a Java calm, or rather a splendid 
, torpor, fis it shines and sleeps in the pages of the Younger Son’s 
Adventures. 

* We ran along the eastern coast for a bay, in which, according to 
my charC, there was anchorage, with the intention of procuring % 
supply.^ wood and water. We kept as close in-shore as possible, to 
be within reach of the land-winds ; but, for many days, we lay 
stationary under the high land, within whose dark shadows’ll thought 
we were enchanted ; for not a breath of air reached us, either from the 
land at night; or from the sea in the day. The buoyant rubbish of 
chips, feathers, and rope-yarn, thrown overboard, remained as sta- 
tionary as the rubbish cast out of a cottage door. The waters seemed 
pe^ihed into polished blue marble, tempting one to walk on their 
treacherous surface. Among the few moving things around were 
those little azure-tinctured children of the sea, called Portuguese 
men of war, with sails light as gossamer, and tiny paddles ; they 
manoeuvred about us, like a fairy fleet, the largest as big as the 
chrystal stopper of a decanter, which, except in colour, they resembled. 
Here and there were scattered the jcllicd-looking sea-stars ; and a 
singular phenomenon, called the puree, which comes from the bottom 
to the suiface by inflating itself with air, till from a shrunken, 
withered, empty thing, it becomes round and plumped out like a blown 
bladder; after this, it cannot sink for a length of time. We amused 
ourselves by practising with our carbines at them ; and also by lowering 
the square sail ovei board to bathe in, using that method to avoid the 
ground-sharks, which, in those seas, near the shore, lie like silent 
watch-dogs in iheir submerged kennels. • The heat was so piercing, 
that the Raypoots, who worship the sun, fought ou the deck for a 
• square foot of the awning’s shade. 1 experienced the greatest relief 
from anointing my body with oil, and continually, .like a duck, 
plunging my fiead in water ; yet my lips and skin were cracked like a 
plum-tr^c. No vessel is so ill adapted for a hot climate as a schooner ; 
she requires a great many men to woik her, and has less space than 
any other vessel wherein to stow them. On coming *oa (|eck from 
below% the men appeared as if they had emerged from a sfeam-bath.’ . 

‘ However, calms at sea, like the calms of life, are transitory and 
far between ; a breeze, a squall, a gale, or a tempest must follow, as 
certain as the night the day. * With us the winds came gentle as a 
lover’s voice to woo the sleeping canvass, not like the simoom of 
' wedlock, and we glided peacefully along the j'ich and varied scenery 
of the shpre to our anchorage near Balamhua, withinside t,he island of 
Abaran. we found an extensive range of sandy beaph, a small 

river, and the wood so abundant, that the trees seemed enamoured of 
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salt water and sO^a breezes, drooping their heads over its surface, as if 
they courted the spray, and weie nurtured by the briny* waves laving 
their roo.ts. There was a small village of Javanese at the moutli of (he 
river, tiie chief of which, in consideration of a small supply of powder , 
and brandy, readily gave us iiermission to procure what we Wanted 
on shore. We landed our empty water- casks, and began to cut 
wood/ — Vol. iii, p. 106 . 

Again, for a scenic sketch let us recommend the reader's 
attention to the lively colouring of the following blissful gcenes, 
glorying in a beauty scarcely rivalled by the masterly descrip- 
tion of the shark fight. 

< While this was going on I made frequent excursions on shore, and 
maintained a friendly intercourse with the Bonnians, who, next to the 
warlike Malays, were tlie people I best liked ; they were friendly, 
frank, hospitable, honest, enterprising, and brave. The Dutch policy 
here, was the same as that employed by the English orf the continent 
of India— the exciting and fomenting intestine wars among the native* 
prince*?, in order to secure and augment their own possessions; besidcst, 
on the part of the Dutch, reaping the collateral, and indeed principal 
advantage of being furnished with the prisoners of war for slaves, whom 
they exported to Java and the spice- islands. In other respects their 
settlement on this island was convenient, as maintaining open a line of 
communication with their other residencies in the east. In the great 
bay of Bonny there was a fine river, loading to a large lake in the 
interior, which the Raj,ih wisely foibad the Europeans from surveying, 
well knowing the covetousness of their eyes, as he said, was only to be 
exceeded by the rapacity of their hands.' 

‘ In one of my excursions around the great bay, I had provided my- 
self with a sean for fishing, and weapons for the chase. As we were 
pulling along the shore of the southernmost point, we opened, through 
a somewhat narrow entrance, to a smaller bay. It was peifcctly calm, 
but the ground-swell rolled in heavily, and we lieard the surf break. ng 
on the shelving-beach at its extremity or bottom ; above which arose a 
small, but rocky and rugged hill, bare on the sides, but ci owned with 
majestic timber and patches of underwood. On each side of the bay 
the land was high, broken, and shelving, with jagged and rent rocks, 
whose sharp points continued in successive lines, bearing a most for- 
bidding and inhospitable aspect. The prolific and rife vegetation of 
the oast appeared vainly struggling for existence on its arid suiface. 
Only those low and creeping plants tliiived well, with wiry rootslo in- 
sinuate themselves into the fissures of the hardest stone, till, swelling 
into wedges they break through them, and* enter the hard crust of the 
earth. Around the entire margin^of this bay, formed like a horse- 
shoe, was laid, I suppose by the waves, a carpet of the finest and 
smoothest sand ; its yellow surfiice here and there strewn with glittering 
shells, and bones bleached by the salt-water and the siin, but wi bout 
a single pebble. The general transparent blueness of the water, indi- 
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cative of its depth, aod the absence of rocks and shoals^ was the more 
remarkable as contrasted with the peculiar abruptness and ruggedness 
of its shores, on which there did not appear enough of level surface 
for the foundation of a fisherman’s cot, nor were there signs of 
human habitation.’ 

‘ Impressed with the idea that this bay must be an excellent place to 
haul the sean in, 1 determined to try it ; and putting the helm up, 
impelled by the swell, we ran the boat directly in. 1 luffed to, about 
midway down, and running the boat on the weather or sea-side, slap 
on the beach, the sides of which were nearly as steep as a washing* 
basin, we landed our tackle, and a small tent 1 always carried with me 
for Zela. We again launched the boat with the sean, the men pulling 
deeper into the bay for a shallower and more favourable place for 
hauling it. Zela and myself strolled along the beach, collecting speci- 
mens of the finest shells 1 had seen. On the* first cast of the sean, 
near the bottom of the bay, where the water was shallow, and the tide 
just turned, coming in, we had the heaviest haul of fish I ever saw or 
heard of, and of the most varied and finest kind. We literally heaped 
tNem up on the beach like hay-cocks ; and continued, in sheer wanton- 
ness, to cast and draw, so highly were the men excited, till our eyes 
became satiated. In spite' of the truism that the eye is a thousand 
times more insatiable than the mouth, for w^e had no more than seven 
mouths to fill, we toiled on, robbing the ocean of enough to cram the 
maws of a famished fleet. At last the greediest imagination was sur- 
feited ; and every man selecting what he thought it possible to carry, 
not eat, each bearing more than would have sufficed the parly, we 
retraced our steps to where, we first landed, lighted fires, and then man 
nll^t truly have been designated a cooking animal, for all were cooks. 
The sportsman’s brag that he don’t toil to fill the pot was here belied ; 
for we devoured the produce of our sport with a greediness that begot 
•a general surfeit.’ 

‘ I left Zela with her Malay handmaidens, and, aided by a boar-spear, 
ascended, with one of the men, an Arab, the rough rocks to overlook 
the bay. In my youth I loved climbing and scrambling up rocks and 
mountains } now 1 seldom intrude on the dweller of a second story, 
and my greatest enemy or friend may avoid me altogether on the 
third ; .so humbled is the aspiring spirit of my youth. We wound our 
way along the precipitous sides of the riide barrier, which encompassed 
us, towards the bite, or bottom of the bay ; and, rather wearied, gained 
a rude and jutting ledge of rocks, forming a -small platform, nearly 
half-way to the summit. There I seated myself, lighted my pipe, and 
looked down on the entire bay, which lay under my feet ; and further 
onwards, the bay of Bonny^, which, banked in by islands on the sea- 
side, appeared an extensive lake. l*ooking down on the water, its 
aspect was flat and unruffled ; many of the picturesque proas of the 
natives were scudding in with the last of the sea-breeze. ^ On the nar- 
row strip of bright sand,<which lay round the water like a golden frame 
to a dark, oval Venetian picture, lay our little boat, the fishing-net 
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dcawn over, and its ends spreading along the beach, like al^lack spider 
veiled in its grey web/ 

* Jdy hawk-eyed Arab now pointed out to me a line of dark spots, 
moving rapidly in the water, rounding the arm of the sea, and entering 
the^great bay. At first I thought they were canoes capsized, coming 
in keel uppermost; but the Arab declared they were sharks, and said, 

The bay is called Shark’s Bay ; and their coming in from the sea is 
an infallible sign of bad weather.” A small pocket telescope convinced 
me they were Targe blue sharks. 1 counted eight ; their fins and sharp 
backs were out of the water. After sailing majestically up the great 
bay till they came opposite the mouth of a smaller one, they turned 
towards it in a regular line ; one, the largest I had seen any where, 
taking the lead, like an admiral. He had attained the entrance, with 
the other seven following, when some monster arose from the bottom, 
near the shore, where he had been lurking, opposed his* further pro- 
gress, and a conflict instantly ensued. The daring assailant I distin- 
guished to be a swprd-fish, or sea-unicorn, the knight-errant of the sea, 
attacking every thing in its domain ; his head is as hard and as roug|;u 
as a rock, out of the centre of which grows horizontally an ivory speat, 
longer and far tougher than any warrior’s lance ; with this weapon he 
fights. The shark, with a jaw larger and stronger than a crocodile’s, 
with a mouth deeper and more capacious, strikes also with his tad, in 
tremendous force and rapidity, enabling him to repel any sudden 
attack by confusing or stunning his foe, till he can turn on his back, 
which he is obliged to do ere he can use his mouth. This wily and expe- 
rienced shark, not daring to turn and expose his more vulnerable parts to 
the formidable sword of his enemy, lashed at him with his heavy tail, 
as a man uses a flail, working the water into a syllabub. Meanwhile, 
in honour, I suppose, or in the love of fair play, his seven compatriot 
sharks stood aloof, lying to with their fins, in no degree interfering in 
the fray. Frequently I could observe, by the water’s eddying in con-» 
centric ripples, that the great shark had sunk to the bottom, to seek 
refuge there, or elude his enemy by beating up the sand; or, what is 
more probable, by this manoeuvre to lure the sword-fish downwards, 
which, when enraged, will blindly plunge its armed head against a 
rock, in which case its horn is broken; or, if the bottom is soft, it be- 
comes transfixed, and then would fall an easy prey. De IJ,uyter, 
while in a country vessel, had her struck by one of these fish,, (perhaps 
mistaking her for a whale, which, though of the same species, it often 
attacks,) with such velocity and force, that its sword passed completely 
through the bow of the vessel ; and, having been broken by the shock, 
it was with great difficulty extracted. It measured seven feet ; about 
one foot of it, the part attached to the* head, was hollow, and the 
size of my wrik ; the remainder was solid, and very heavy, being 
indeed the exquisite ivory of which the eastern people manufacture their 
beautiful ches^nnen. But to return to our sea-combat, which continued 
a long time, the shark evidently getting worsted. Possibly the bottom, 
which was clear, was favourable for his enemy ; n hose blow, if he 

VOL, x\u,*>^Westminster Review. . » 
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succeeds in striking while the shaik is descending, is fataK 1 think 
he h id suuck him, loi the blue sh \ik is seldom seen in shoal or dis- 
toloiircd w uei , ^et now he Houndued on towaids tlic bottom of the 
bd\ madly lathing the uatci into loam, and lolling and pitching like 
a v£s^cl diMnasUu. 1 oi a lew minutes his comiutioi puisued him, 
thin wheeled round and disappeaied , whilt the sliaik giounded bim^ 
self on the sand, wheic lie la> vMithnig and lashing the shore loebly 
with his tail His six companions, with setming unconcern, wore 
round, and, «lo\vly movint, down the bav, letuined by the outlet at 
which they had eiiteied H istening down to the scene of action, I saw 
no mcie of them My boat's erew weie assembled at the bottom of the 
bay, bring muskets at the liuge monster as he lay agiound ; before I 
could join them, he was despatched, and his dead caicase laid on the 
beach like a stianded vessel leaving 1 im iiul them, I lan along the 
btaeh for liaH a mile to re ,aiu /tla s te nt. — \ ol in ij3-bl. 

In these extracts i*- much of tint love md enjoyment of 
1 iture that itdcem the tnibiilciit pis^ions inel fft lec eoiitentions 
efi! othci puts of the vvrik it is iwi’elbiast, is we hive said of 
ilie lieio, but it is a noble (Uie, uid puiuits his pie^ amidst the 
moot c.lououb wilds (*t uuhaeLney tei natuic. \\ t have reserved 
foi the last a '’iiidll speciuien ol (Itsciiption, which, if it bt not 
thoupht tO be peiltet in iS kind, and woitliv of the si tci ait of 
painting, we must lie eoiilent to foie^o all citdit foi taste in 
such niatteis I he hero s guirle and model— u species of angel- 
devil Ol lobber-philosophc 1 — lnd,in the coinso of puvious wan- 
dtiint*^, d’seoverc 1, vMtliin sou e week oi o ol lava, the hull of 
a foi ndered V c sst b sunk "^s i< wei( among \ eiidle of rocks, 
and the or c •v-.ion turning up it was (h It imiiu d to visit it, and 
try if ibe content^ would upay i rouj)^t ol idle news for hauling 
it fioni tlu vast> dee|>. The ft llovving account of 

the progress and pcitoimuue of the cxpuimcnt 

* Wc now eot Ol t our ho its , aftci pulling about »I1 daVi under a 
snn so hot t^al oui biains seemed underj^om^ the process of fiymg, we 
hau] ily, bcfoie the night set in, hit on the \ei\ s| ot mnked by l)e 
Rnytci.; I ut, the d iv closin , v\e weie tompeiied lo desist till day- 
light nin the boats ou on a iiriltv idand, snpjud and 

slept, thru wUh the f ulicst dawn, \u pushed t n our distovciy, till we 
came on flu Kienlical foundered wreck Ihe walci was tianspaient as 
glass By sounding on the hull of the wreck, we found there was not 
more thm twentv feet water from her dock, and that, lying on locks, 
but littk sand Ird rolh etc erne ir hei \\ c hid down a buoy to mdi- 
ciU the spot and T tmned to the vessels, which wcieduiwing neai to 
take iis on hoaid, impelled by sweeps; for so still was the wind, tint 
ihf featbeicd vanes aboee the lofty tuuk diooped i«oliogle«»/ 

‘ W ith hne s, h dsers, g^rapm Is, \m\ the olhn necessary ^nateii^U, not 
fountm, the diveifc, we again went towaids the subme»g<^ A» 
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1 ^azed below, long and steadily, so perfectly was every portion of her 
visible, that she forcibly reminded me of those models of ships enclosed 
in glass cases — the rough and jagged bed on which she lay resembling 
the mimic waves which sometimes sunound them. Even the heaps of 
shell-fish that now incrusted and peopled hei deck with maiine life, 
and the living sea-verdure of weeds and mosses, might have been as 
distinctly noted and classed as if exhibited on a table. When the daik 
divers descended on hci docks, the glass-likc element, as in a biokcii 
mirror, multiplied their forms, till they seemed to be the demons, 
hidden in her hold, lushing up in multitudes to defend’ their vessel, 
assaulted even under the sanctuaiy of the mighty ocean.’ 

‘ After many fruitless efforts and long-continued toil, we succeeded 
in getting a purchase on hei. Then by sinking butts of water, care- 
fully securing them to the tackle affixed to the wieck, and restoring 
their buoyancy by pumping out the water fiom them* at length we 
moved her, and passed strong halsers under hei. On the second day 
the grab and sc bOonei were placed on each side of her, the number of 
casks was increased, and w'e hove on many and complicated puj^ 
chases, till she was laiily suspended, and, at leiurth, her almost shape- 
less hull reluctantly arose to the surface. It iookccilike a huge coffin, 
iii which some antediluvian sea-colo'^sus had been entombed . The 
light of day shone strangely on her inerustcd, hoaiy, ancf slimy hull. 
»Sea-stais, ciabs, crayfish, and all soils of shell-fish crawled and clung 
in and about her, ama/ed at the transition fiom the bottom of the cool 
element, in which they had dwelt, tefti fiery death from the sun, whose 
rays, darting on their scaled armour, transfixed them as with a spear. 
We turned to, and, by baling, ]»artialh cleared her of w'ater ; so that it 
was evident, although she leaked eun^'ulerably, she was not bilged. 
The deck and main-liohi liad been < Icaitd, either by the water or by the 
people of Sumatra, whose fishing boats might possibly have come 
athwait hci ; but the aft(‘r-hold, whuh was battened sccuielv down, 
])iotectod by a double deck, and bulkheaded ofi, was untouched. 
1 foigot to mention that, as we vvoic baling, we distuibcd a huge watei- 
snake at the bottom of the hold, whuh tlie men had mi<^tdkcii for the 
bite of a cable, and that ho speedily clcaied the decks, l^uhei he had 
a taste for shell-fish, or pufeiied a wooden kennel to a coial cave. We 
made a simultaneous and vigoious attack on him wath pihes ajid fiie- 
arms ; yet it was not till he was gashed li've a enmped cod that he 
struck his flag, and permitted us to continue oin woik. The divers 
said he might have eaten them when they were under watci ; — I know 
not that, but can aver that the men, more ferocious and gieedy than 
the shark, did incontinently, now that he was out of water, eat him. 
— Vol. id. 212:15. 

The mottoes of every chapter are, without exception, from 
one of three.authors, Byron, Shelley, or Keats. Tielawney was 
the friend and favourite of each of these? gifted men ; and it ia 
possible that previous to his acquaintance with them in Italy, 
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he had read little, though he had done more than perhaps all 
these sons of Apollo put together. He has at any rate exhibited 
his taste in the selection of these fragments from the remains of 
his departed companions ; and it is singular to observe how re- 
markably the imaginations of each in their kind had shadowed 
forth scenes and images of a kindred spirit with those which it 
has been the fate of their more muscular friend to see and 
struggle in. 


Art. III. — I. Mr. Benthanis Letter to the Citizens of France on Death 
Punishment. London. 8vo. 1831. 

2. Report and Publications of the Society for Diffusing Information 

on the Subject of Capital Punishments. Harvey and Darton. 
183U2. . 

3. Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Secondary 

' Punishments. 1831-2. 

4*. Remarks on the expediency of Abolishing the Punishment of Death, 
By Edward Livingston^ LL.D. Philadelphia, 1831. 

^HERE is no one subject upon which recent legislation 
differs more usefully from the legislation of our fathers, or 
in which civilized society takes a wider departure from savage 
life in its worst form, than in the case of putting men to death in 
cold blood ; and it is little to the honour of England to have 
adhered so long to a practice, neither sanctioned by good ex- 
perience of its effects, nor defensible upon humane principles, nor 
necessary to insure public safety. It is quite incredible, that 
religion and philosopny should, in this respect, have shed their 
lights in vain for so many centuries on this island. The butcheries 
by the Druids, at once the judges and the priests of a barbarous 
age, seemed renewed under Henry VIII, when he judicially 
sacrificed th-e enormous amount of seventy thousand criminals 
in a single reign ; and if the number of the victims has been 
diminished in later years, the horrors of the executions have 
been, and are now, aggravated not less by their more clearly 
proved uselessness, than by their greater repugnance to improved 
feelings. To the worst scenes of old not even Lord Eldon would 
return at the present day ; and upon this as upon other topics 
his Lordship’s followers seem happily falling away into a daily 
decreasing minority. But something more is due than the 
admission of errors which no ingenuity can defend. From 
the manifest failure of this 'portion of our past system, we are 
bound to adopt a wis^r course ; and if a sanguinary jurispru- 
dence is $0 far abandoned with satisfaction, it is matter for 
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careful and anxious inquiry, whether what is confessedly evil in 
excess may not really be evil in itself — whether the acknow- 
ledged gain in a partial relief, will not become greater gain by 
total change ? Of which questions, the consideration of certain 
principles and of a few authentic facts may perhaps promote a 
safe solution. 

The first decided check opposed to the sanguinary course of 
the old criminal jurisprudence of Europe was made seventy 
years ago by the little work of Beccaria ; and upwards of thirty 
years ago, Mr. Bentham, even then long and deeply versed in 
the new principles, justly pronounced that book to be complete 
upon the subject of the punishment of death. There is, indeed, 
little to be added to the arguments which it contains against 
all kinds of vindictive punishments. Beccaria combining and 

i generalizing the opinions of some great men who went before 
lim, brought it home to the hearts of all his* readers, that 
every punishment which does not arise from absolute necc'.f- 
sity, is tyrannical ; and that upon such necessity alone, the 
right to punish crimes is founded. He added, that no advan- 
tage in moral policy can be lasting, which is not also founded on 
the indelible sentiments of the heart of man ; and that whatever 
law deviates from this principle, will always meet with a resist- 
ance, which must ultimately destroy it. He appealed to ex- 
perience for proof that the punishment of death had never 
prevented determined men from injuring society; and he urged, 
that the death of a citizen could be necessary only in the single 
case in which his influence might endanger public tranquillity 
if he were deprived of personal freedom. 

The spirit of these observations has been applied with great 
force to punishment by the lash, by Mr. Livingston, the able 
legislator for Louisiana, and upon principles that well illustrate 
the question of the use of capital punishments, with which 
flogging has many analogies. Referring to a prison in the 
United States where whipping was allowed, Mr. Livingston 
says, ‘ Fear is the great principle of this instituticTn, and 
chastisement, of the most degrading kind, is the instrument 
to excite it. As a punishment, it fails in tw'O essential points ; 
in most cases it will not deter the party from a repetition of his 
crimes, and very rarely will it take away by reformation his 
inclination to relapse. A superficial* view of this subject has 
led to the belief, that the great secret of penal legislation is, to 
annex a penalty of sufficient severity to every offence ; and, 
accordingly^ all the variety of pains that the body of man could 
suffer, infamy and death, have figured as*sanctions in the codes 
of all nations; but although these have been in a train of ex- 
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periment for ihousands of years, under every form that govern- 
ment, manners, and religion rould give, they have never pfo» 
diiced the expected effect. The reason is to be found in that 
insurgent spirit with which man was endowed by his beneficent 
creator, to answer the best ends of his nature. The same 
feeling that, elevated, refined, and applied to the noblest pur- 
poses, animates the patriot to resist civil tyranny, and the martyr 
todefy the flames ; when it is perverted, and made the incentive 
to vice and crime, goads on the convict to arraign the justice of 
his sentence, to rebel against those who execute it, and to 
counteract its effects with an obstinacy in exact proportion 
to the severity of the punishment. The convict who has per- 
formed his daily labour for years under the pang or the dread 
of the lash, will be rather less deterred from the repetition of the 
crimes, whenever he thinks himself secure from detection, than 
lie would have been by a milder discipline ; because the spirit of 
bc;tred, revenge, and a desire to retaliate on society, are stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the priiiciph's which 1 have supposed 
to be inherent m emr nature. But as the object of punishment 
is not only to prevent the rejietition, but also the commission of 
offences, we must inquire whcthei this discipline is calculated 
ill any degree to have this effect ! Its peculiar characteristic is 
severity ; and ho must be blind to the uniform history of penal 
jurisprudence, who can believe Uiat increased severity diminishes 
the recurrence of crimes. The same operation of mind that 
gives the energy of mental resistance to the suif’erer, operates 
by a sym])athy invariably called into action, on all who, by 
their stations in society, iheir education, or manners, have any 
feelings in common with him ; and by the same system of 
severity, converts are made to irreligion, proselytes to imposture, 
and accessaries to crime.’ 

The simple truths contained in the uork of Beccaria were 
rapidly proclaimed in many languages ; and, obtaining extensive 
assent, they soon led to great changes in the laws of most of the 
countries in which they were discussed. Besides saving many 
lives, they alienated men’s minds from the practice of torture, 
and chains, and unwholesome dungeons. The power of the 
book may be appreciated from the apprehensions fell in some 
countries at its jirobable effect if read by the people. In Spain 
for example, it was prohibited until the time of tne Cortes ; and 

* It is said, that with more cainUil puuishineutb. hy law, Spain has more 
capital olTciulers than any country in Europe j and that in Miyorca, undca* 
the same political government, and with tlie sarnC manners, few crimes arc 
capital hy law, and that comparatively fewer offences are coinmited there, 
for which the milder punishments are awarded. 
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since the restoration of King Ferdinand, it has been again pro- 
hibited. If, in England, the new spirit excited by a calm appeal 
to reason and good feelings produced no iini)rovement in the 
letter of the law, it is doubtless to the prevalence of this 
spirit throughout the civilized woild that is to be attributed the 
mitigated ligour which has taken ]>lace in English 

law. So that the wisdom of mild principles in cnminal juris- 
prudence is attested by all the fair experience with vvliich we are 
acquainted. 

The result of the change, in whatever circumstances made, 
has proved invariably beneticial. In Russia under a despotism, 
as well as in the free states of JVorth America, tlie abolition of 
the punishment of death was follov\ed by a deciease of the more 
atrocious crimes, whicli its infliction had not aliatcfd. In revo- 
lutionary France, after 1790, one bundled and fifteen diflerent 
capital offences were gradually reduced to fewer' than twenty, 
with the same cons«^quence ; and in anti-revolutionary Portugal, 
where the new doctrines w'cre first zealously pioelaiiued at the 
University of ('oirubra in 1779, tlu y were adopted into the laws 
with similar effects, under the ministry of the (Jonde de Linliaios 
in 1802. In all these countiies the change took place upon a 
large scale ; whilst in the two last, it has bten lutioduced amidst 
the great perplexities to wliicli civil discord and foreign invasion 
ev^r expose judicial tiibnnals. ILvery where too, except in the 
United States, these beneficial refoims were made without the 
bUp])ort of good systems of secondary punishments, and without 
expressly consulting ]>opular feelings. 

In England, however, the prejudices and the interested view's of 
a corrupt Parliament, rejected this light. The laws became 
even more and more sanguinary ; although tim public feelings 
W’ere so strong dining tlie last century upon tire subject, as to 
compel the executive goveinment to leduce the actual hangings 
from two-thirds down to one-tenth of the number condemned to 
die. To a late period, how'cver, legislative change in respect to 
capifaLpunishments was opposed, as if intended bv the reformers 
to be made a stepping-stone to a wild and revolulioiiary un^cttle- 
mentof the whole law\ The objection urged by Lord Eldon^- in 
1813 against Sir Samuel Romilly’s ])rop()sal to abolish death 
for privately stealing from a sho)) to the value of five shillings, 
was, that if the Bill were passed, tlie House of l^ords might 
expect to see tlir whole frame of our criminal code invaded. 
The country which had heretofore been a model for the legisla- 
tion of other lands, full far behind the measure of iiiiprov einent 


* Lord Eldon was, u\ 1S21, compelled to concede, lliaf public opinion 
in England required the administration of the crirniiivd law to be mitigated 
in severity ,— in 1821, 
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adopted by the least enlightened ; and at the very time that 
Portugal was yielding to the persuasion of Catholic professors 
against a vindictive jurisprudence, Blackstone in vain demon* 
strated to Protestant Oxford the wisdom of a milder code. 
The consequence justified the philanthropists ; for amongst us, 
crimes as well as executions have continued at such an amount, 
as to present a melancholy contrast with those of our neighbours. 
In England, for example, with a degree of severity against 
offenders many times greater than the severity which is tolerated 
in France, the number of our capital offences is vastly greater 
than the number of the same offences committed in France. 
And with a severity even higher in degree above that which pre- 
vails in the United States of North America, the offences com- 
mitted annually, and capital by the law in England, exceed 
many times the similar offences, which in the United States are 
subject to milder punishments. If the preventive police of 
France gives some advantage to that country over England in 
resard to crimes, as upon the Forgery debate in 1830 the Duke 
of^Vellington insisted that it did, other causes must be sought 
to account for the difference in the United States. Good old 
English freedom is guarded there even more carefully than 
amongst ourselves, from police discipline ; and Paley’s de- 
fence of executions, because the English liave ‘ much liberty,’ 
is proved to be fallacious by the example of America, where 
with greater freedom than we enjoy, there are fewer crimes as 
well as fewer executions than in England. 

The remarkable change which has taken place in the admi- 
nistration of our laws, sanguinary as they are in the letter, hais 
probably much lessened their evil effect upon the character and 
temper of the people. Within these hundred years, as above 
intimated, about two out of three of the capital convicts used 
to be hanged ; but the proportion has been gradually lowered. 
Twenty yea/s ago it was one in ten, and it is now reduced to one in 
twenty ; and althougli the overwhelming poverty of millions, has 
prevented this increased mildness in criminal administration 
from producing visibly its natural effect, it may with justice 
be urged, that the effects of poverty amongst us would have been 
aggravated, had not concurrent bloodshed been stayed by the 
spirit of the times. How the two circumstances of poverty, and 
greater or less severity run on together, each producing its 
proper effect, is distinguishable by a careful observer, and 
deserves notice. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the gradu- 
ally mitigated principles upon which the criminaj laws have 
been administered, must, with some exceptions, have been the 
sam during the last century. The degree of poverty in each 
country has much varied. In Scotland, there being year after 
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year less poverty than in England, crime has increased less 
than in England. In Lojwipn and Middlesex, there being 
less poverty than in the other parts of England, crime has 
increased less than in the other parts of England ; in all 
England, there being less poverty than in Ireland, crime has 
increased less than in Ireland. But throughout all these coun- 
tries, the criminal administration having become generally more 
and more mild, crime has by that change been steadily checked 
on the one hand, whilst it has increased unequally through the 
influence of unequal poverty on the other. The chief exception 
is found in the sedition laws of Ireland, the severity of which 
yielded to no general feelings, and at last excited the resistance 
which severity of all kinds has a tendency to produce, and which 
there ended in Catholic Emancipation, and in a peaceful open- 
ing to equal rights in other respects. 

By not attending to the two conflicting facts of increasing 
poverty in England which has tended to increase crime, and (3 
mitigated criminal administration which has tended to lessen 
crime, many unfounded objections are made to mitigating further 
the severity of our laws. 

It may indeed be regarded as an axiom, that the'decrease of 
the severity of laws tends directly to increase their efficacy, 
circumstances being equal iii other respects ; and the soundness 
of the axiom is shown by the fact, that the most sanguinary 
enactments will themselves become inoie and more inefficacious 
in proportion to tlie increased rigour employed in their adminis- 
tration. This is demonstiatcd in a very instructive manner by 
evidence taken by the Coinniitlce of the House of Commons 
of the present year, upon secondary punishments j and by 
circumstances which have occurred of late in New South 
Wales, the great scene of English vindictive jurisprudence. 
The English criminal laws prevail in that colony ; but those laws 
are executed with more or less rigour according to ^he changing 
views of the successive governors ; and it is stated to the Com- 
mittee, that in 1828, out of 106 capital convicts, 28 were 
executed; but in 1829, out of 79 capital convicts, 30 were 
executed ; and in 1830, the number of capital convicts ran up 
to 134, out of whom 49* were executed h The frightful amount 

* /. e. 49 executions, out of a population of 50,000 souls. In England 
and Wales, out of a population of 12,000,000, the executions in 1830 were 
52 in number* In France in 1829, out of 30,000,000, they uere 60 in 
number. 

t Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on Secondary 
Punishments, 1831-2, Appendix. In addition to the information contained 
In this report, the facts in the text have been supplied from other sources. 
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of these executions will be apparent, when it is considered, that 
in England the proportion of executions to convictions, is about 
one in twenty yearly. The severe system began in 1826, when 
29 were executed, the number being under 10 in the preceding 
years. Tlie steady increase of crime in New South Wales, 
concurrently with this increase of severity, is manifested by the 
returns from one court of 132 convictions in 1H20; 131 in 1821 ; 
13b‘ in 1822; 119 in 1823 ; 268 in 1824 and J826; or 134 for 
each year ; 217 in 1828; 2G6 in 1829 ; and 278 in 1830 ; and it 
is not easy to conjecture what will be the result of this almost 
geometrical progression in tlie rigour of punishment, and con- 
temporaneous increase of crime. Pending; the process which has 
actually taken place in New South VVales in three years, 
murders, which were 7 in number in 1828, increased to 11 in 
1830; unnatural ciiiues increased at the rate of 150 percent; 
rapes at the rate oi‘300 yier cent in the same period of time. 

^ These new^ facts, which are apparently understated in the 
report, give scope for the conclusions so often drawn from 
similar facts by tiie pliilanthropists, in disoussioiis upon the 
subject of the seventy of pmiishiiients. Along with still more 
important twidence collected by the Committee, they encourage 
the opinion that the lime us come for definitively preventing such 
errors in administering the criminal lav\s, by an extensive mitiga- 
tion of their severity. The more important evidence leferred to, 
consists chiefly in the details furnished by the oflicersof the Mill- 
bank Penitentmry ; by xMrs. Fry, Mr. lloare, and others, on Eng- 
lish Penitentiary discipline; and by Captain Basil Hall and 
others, on the Penitenliaiy system of America ; proving that the 
difficulty as to .substitutes tor the jmnishment ol’ death exists no 
longer. When in 1821, in the House of Commons, Mr. Courtenay 
voted with reluctance against the proposed change in the forgery 
laws, he rested his objections upon tlie absence of all other good 
modes of pu lishraeiit ; but wutli striking sagacity, he then 
expressed a strong belief, that "a little time would enable us so 
to arrange our prisons, as to make secondary punishments 
eflectual in preventing crime.’ [llansarcCs Part. Debates for 
1821, p. 9G1.] That time is clearly come; and there now remains 
no doubt, that imprisonment may be so managed as to admit of 
various degrees of restraint for various degrees of guilt, with the 
probable effects both of improving the punished culprits, and 
of instilling a salutary dread into the minds of others. Thus 
the main argument of Arclideacon I^aley, hitherto so powerful, 
against the. abolition of the punishment of death, namely that 
all other punishments Jiad failed, falls to the ground ; and the 
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suitableness of penitentiary imprisonnient to the legitimate end 
of punishment once fairly demonstrated to the people at large, 
those who are concerned in pursuing ciiminals to justice will 
execute the law with gi eater activity, and with increased ad- 
vantage to the public. 

This substitute for capital punishments and transportation, 
has been met by the objection, that as the prisoners must at 
some time be again let loose upon society, they will spread de- 
gradation and crimes over the country. And it is asserted, 
that in the United States of North America, such is the 
consequence of a system which permits * swarms of culprits 
to drop constantly out of the jails and penitenliaries of 
the different states.’ [Cliiarterlij Review, March, 1832.] A 
just reply to this objection, mit>ht lead to a very extensive 
inquiry into facts, and into the effects which the ))resence in the 
bosom of a nation, of those who have suffered chastisement under 
the law, is calculated to produce upon their fellow-citizens. Tt 
is probable that the deteriorated state of the punished criminal, 
when be is not again an active disseminator of vice, may be a 
useful instrument of warning to the inexperienced. And a good 
system of penitentiary discipline is found capable of sending 
forth a large proportion of the punished, able and willing to 
lead new lives. This at the same time leaves no opening for 
exaggerated accounts of success in a distant country, as in the 
case of the transported convict ; and the freedom of the practice 
from any inevitable evil, is proved from the low state of crime 
in the two countries most familiar to us where it is pursued, 
namely the United States and France, In both these countries, 
comparatively few culprits come a second time before the cri- 
minal tribunals ; and as to the United States it is remarkably 
untrue in point of fact, as assumed by the objection, that 
the absence of executions is followed by pouring great cri- 
minals upon society; for it is \^ell established, Ch^^t in that 
class of offenders particularly, the effect of imprisonment has 
for the most part been most salutary. That the renmal of 
criminals to a new country does not cut off all communica- 
tion between them and the public at home, is now generally 
admitted ; and one of the true ways of estimating Uie effects 
of transportation as a system, and of executions as part of 
it, is to add the new crimes committed by the transported, 
and the executions inflicted upon them, to the amount of crime 
at home. By doing this, and by further taking an estimate of 
the evils produced by the accumulation of tran.s)iOrtcd convicts 
upon a small free society abroad, unable to check their vicious 
moral influence, it will be found that the most imperfect system 
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of prison discipline now existing in Europe, accompanied by 
mild laws, although keeping the condemned at home, produces 
incomparably the least amount of evil, and the greatest amount 
of good. 

Economy in money is not the principal point for consideration 
upon such a subject ; but whilst deliberating upon the purpose 
of sparing the lives of unhappy criminals, and of lessening the 
amount of crime in the country by effecting salutary impres- 
sions upon the minds of all, it deserves to be considered, whether 
the cost also of attaining these objects may not be lessened by 
means easily attainable. Long ago Mr. Eentham offered to the 
world a definite plan for tliis purpose. It was founded upon the 
principle of contracting prisoners to a gaoler, whose interest 
should be so directed by the contract, as that all his ingenuity 
should be safely and usefully exerted for the public, however 
beneficial his labours might at the same time prove to himself. 
It will be sufficient m this place to observe upon this suggestion, 
that in New South Wales, eleven thousand convicts are already 
contracted to the farmers somewhat in this way. but without 
any of the checks against abuse w hich form essential parts of 
Mr, Benthanfs plan ; and in other resjiects, the contract system 
is established in New South Wales under circumstances which 
expose the public to enormous expense, and encourage an 
unparalleled amount of crime amongst all classes of people. 
The actual experience however, in New South Wales of some 
advantages in a contract system, suggested the prudence of endea- 
vouring to apply it on the best principles, to at least a limited 
extent in that colony ; where good penitentiary gaols would be 
the greatest blessing that could be conferred at this moment upon 
all classes of inhabitants, and where the high value of labour 
might be turned to an excellent account in penitentiaries, in the 
place of those scenes of horror, the penal settlements. 

It being then shown 1o be wise, and practicable, to change 
the law which inflicts the punishment of death upon offbndeRj, 
it remains to be determined, whether the abolition ought to 
take place without any exception. Is the reform to be carried 
so far as to commute the sentence now pronounced upon such 
offenders as Thurtell, and more especially upon such as the 
Burkes and Williamses of our days? JMr. Beiitham, pursuing 
his principles rigorously to their legitimate limits, replies in the 
affirmative, and urges the citizens of France to abolish death 
as a punishment in all cases whatever. \^Mr. Beutham's iMler 
of 1831, p. 3J It is unnecessary to set forth the principles at 
length, upon which Mr. Bentham relies in support oi his opinion. 
For the last quarter of a century, they have been the texts 
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upon which philanthropic inquirers and legislators have 
demonstrated the propnetyof changing oui sanguinary code ; 
and it IS but repeating familiar views, to say fiom the letter to 
the French, that the puuishniontof death is inefhcdciou&,^because 
prosecutors, witnesses, juiors, judges, and the King in Council, 
are confederates to evade or pi event its infliction , that it is 
cruel in the highest degree iii those not unfrequent cases, in 
which the innocent have been condemned in eiror, but for whose 
calamity their remains after execution only vain and heartless 
regret; that it poisons the springs of justice in leading men to 
tamper with evidence; that the powei of pardoning as now 
administered in regaid to capital convicts m consequence of 
the charactei of the code, is stripped of its beneficent 
ends, and otheiwise subject to nianytvils; that society only 
toleiates the continuance of capital punishments, in conse- 
quence of a culpable inattention to the tiuc inteiests of man- 
kind, and to the ready substitute foi those justly condemned* 
inflictions. 

In the United States of Noith America, these sentiments are 
more and more \Mdely felt , and, in the present yeai, the total 
abolition of capital punirjhmeiiis has been the subject of bills in 
the legislatures of New Yoik and Pensylvania. 

But the piictical question ictuins, vvhethei the Biitish public 
IS piepaied to admit tlie univcisal appbcation of these principles 
If not, Ml .Benthamhnnstlf will admit that the English legislature 
must piocced moie slonly than lu advises the people of France 
to proceed , for in the Icttci to the Fieiich [p. 9] it is stated to 
be a propel ground for jiardoning a coniicted criminal, that 
infliction of punishment Mill displease the people, meaning, of 
couise, in the spirit of Beccaiia’s axiom, that no advantage can 
be had flora punishment if not founded upon popular feelings. 
To an&wei this question safely, would lequne an extensive sur- 
vey of the circumstances which influence the opinions of 
different classes of men in this coiintiy. Some exceptions must 
evidently at first be made m the pioposed lefoiin. But after 
it shall have taken effect in the numeious cases of forgery, of 
secondary treason, and secondary stealing, conceiniiig which 
few reasonable pei sons entei tain the slightest doubt upon the 
unsuitableness of the present law, the difficulty of making a 
just conclusion upon ciimcsof the fnst degiee of atrocity will 
be greatly lessened. The jiublic nnnd will then be steadily di- 
rected to the more simphhtd state of the case , and every year 
will find the -public more and more qualified to exeicise a sound 
judgment upon it. At present it is probable that the abolition of 
the punishment of death m all cases, would occasion consi- 
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derable difficulty. Although the cases to which such more 
lenient law would be applied, would be likely to be those of 
poor men, yet it might happen, that rich criminals would be the 
first objects of it, — such as the military officer who shot the tres- 
passing fisherman in Essex last year, or a Burking case might 
arise, in both of which the existing popular sense of justice would 
require to be satisfied. The arguments however, in favour of 
lenient laws are so powerful, that few topics can be brought home 
to the bosoms of the people with more certainty of ultimate 
success, than those which would demonstrate to them the 
inexpediency of the existing code of capital punishments. A 
systematic and continued discussion of this subject in the 
public journals in London and throughout the country, the 
reading of papers upon it at political unions, Mechanics In- 
stitutes, and other societies, and the deepest consideration of 
it in assize sermons, would greatly aid a reformed Parliament to 
‘improve this branch of the law ; nor could the Society for 
diffusing information on capital punishments, take a better 
mode of attaining its object, than by an abundant distribution of 
its books in the directions here indicated. 


Art. IV. — 1, A Compendious Exposition of the Erinclples and Prac» 
lice of Professor JncotoCs System of Education. Wy Joseph Payne. 
— London: 1830. pp. jG. 

2. L'Ensei^nement Universel mis d la porU'e de tons les peres de 
famille, jMir un Disciple de Jacolot. 3 Parties. Paris & London : 
‘1830. PP.2J0. 

A PLAN of Education, invented by M. Jacotot, has lately 
excited considerable interest on the Continent, and schools 
upon his principles have been established in many parts of 
Belgium, and in some parts of France. Several pamphlets have 
recently appeared in this country, professing to explain M. 
.TacotoFs plan, and a few of our schools and teachers are adopting 
his principles. We shall therefore attempt to explain briefly 
what the principles and plan are. 

M. JacotQt himself hasnvritten but little. Mr. Payne, how- 
ever, in his small treatise, has enabled the English reader to 
form a tolerable conception of the plan ; while those who wish 
to obtain more minute knowledge, may be referred to the second 
work under notice. 

state 1\|. JacotoFs principles without comment, as we do 
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Jacotot’s System of Education. 

not very clearly undeistand them, oi their connexion with the 
practice of his plan. — Fust principle : God has made the human 
mind capable ol instiuctino itself — becond All minds are 
equal.— Third : Allis in all — Fourth-: Learn a little thoioue;hly, 
and lefei every thing else to it. The practice founded on these 
piinciples will be best explained by shewing the mode pursued 
in seveial branches of tuition. 

Reading , — Instead of teaching a child the alphabet first, 
syllables next, and words last, M. Jacotot repeats to the child 
tlie hist word of Telemachus, and shows him the word. He 
then repeats and causes the child to repeat another and another 
word, until he has completed the fust sentence, and the child 
can distinguish the words. He next t( aches the child each 
syllable in the same sentence, and finally each letter, and re- 
quiies the lesson to be learned by hc.ut I he next sentence is 
taught in the same mannei, and when a few pages have been 
gone thiough, the cliild can lead. 

Pentnanship — The child coinmcnce<> by copying, as well as 
he can, from a model, the fust woid of leleinachus ‘ Calypso,' 
and IS made to discovei and contet his errors, until he can 
write the v^old 'J lie next woid is then vMitten, and afteiwaids 
tlie following woids, until the wilting is thought sulhcienlly 
good. 

Mothii Tono^ui and linnet sa! Knouledi^e — It is considered 
nulispeiibable to the success of the phn, tliat the child should 
leain bv heart the hist six books of Idemachus, oi a considei- 
able jioition of some stindaid aulhoi, so tboioughly, that if the 
tutoi reptat a few woids from un> j art, the pupil shall be able 
to go on peifectly. To eflect this, the child has to lepcat all 
that he has learned seveial times in a da>, and when he has 
If dined a laige poiiion, he may leptal onee only eveiy day. 
When he has got by heart the whole, he ninst lepeat it at least 
once a week This is slated to be the only nksome or labonous 
jiart of the plan. I he icmamdei of 'le leinachus, if not learned 
by heait, must be known tboroughly and minutely. When the 
])upil has learned tlie fust pxia^ia])h, he is asked questions re- 
specting each woid and phiase, but is told nothing he must 
find out every thing foi hiinself The first sentence of Felerna- 
chus IS, ^Ihe giief of Calypso for the depaituie of Ulysses 
would admit of no comfoit' The teacher asks the following 
questions, which the pupil an>*weis accoidfing to his know- 
ledge. — Who was gone' Who was giiexed'' Who weie 
Calypso and Ulysse^'' What was the cause of Calypso's giief 
Did Calypso 1o\p Ulysses '' TIow do ^ou know that' Was 
she slightly grieved, oi very much ' What do we call that giief 
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which admits of no comfort? 8cc. — The next paragraph affords 
new questions, and enables the child to answer other questions 
respecting the first part. The whole work is gone through in 
this manner, and is frequently recommenced as the child grows 
older, and can answer more difficult questions. 

The principle of ‘every thing being in every thing is said to 
be exemplified in this book, because the pupil, by learning it, 
and comparing one part with another, will learn ^ the elements 
of grammar, composition, criticism, mental and moral philoso- 
phy, the science of liuman nature in general, history, geo- 
graphy, 8cc. &c., every thing indeed that the author deemed 
it necessary himself to know, in order to produce his work as it 
actually exists. Pupils of fourteen and fifteen years of age 
have learned to equal Fenelon in elegance and correctness of 
style— to approximate very nearly to Girard in detecting the 
difference of synonymous words — to criticize much better than 
Madame J3acier often did — to make general observations on 
literature not inferior to those of La Harpe — and, m short, to 
do more than ever was done by miy children except those w^ho 
have by comnton consent been designated geniuses.' Payne, 

p. 21. 

The exercises which are to produce these extraordinary 
results are twenty in number, and we shall specify each suffi- 
ciently to shew its general object or plan. 

1st. To make imitations. Example — To describe the grief of 
a person, the pupil uses, as far as possible, Fonelon’s words 
when describing the grief of Caly))so. 

2. To make general refteetions on particular fads, A subject 
is given for composition, such as eloquence, and the pupil is 
told to reflect upon Paragra])hs, 3, 4, and 5 of Book i. of Tele- 
machus, and to write upon the subject. 

3 and 4. To distinguish between synonymous xuords and ex- 
pressions, ' Two words or expressions are given to the pupil, 
who is required to state tlie places in Telemachus where they 
occur,* and to deduce the exact meaning of those words or ex- 
pressions. 

5 and 6. A comparison of parallel subjects, and of parallel 
thoughts, 

7. Translations, Example— The passage of Telemachus in 
which is expressed the regret of Calypso at the departure of 
Ulysses, is modified by the pupil into the regret of an ambitious 
man at the loss of his dignities, &c. 

8. Analysis, The pupil is asked to analyse Telemachus, ex- 
temporaneously. 

9. Developeynent of Thoughts. Example — Mentor says, 
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' Never speak through vanity.’ The pupil is required to expa- 
tiate on this text. 

10. To find subjects for Translation. Example — Telemachus 
combats the lion : translated into virtue combats the passions. 
The chariot race : translation, ambition. 

11. To write upon any subject whatever. Example— An ode is 
given to the pupil to read ; from which he is to deduce what an 
ode is, and every thing about odes. 

12. To imitate thoughts. 

13. To write letters ; as from Telemachus to Mentor, &c. 

14. To make portraits ; as of Telemachus, Mentor, &c. 

15. Parallels; or comparison of characters. 

16. To write tales, sketches, ^c., using the materials found in 
Telemachus. 

17. To verify the (irammar. The pupil reads the grammar 
and verities it by bringing in every in&tance, examples from 
Telemachus. 

18. To write on any subject in a given time. The professor 
allows the child a quarter of an hour to write an Essay. Sub- 
jects (of which specimens are given by the ^Disciple’) are, 
' Adore Cod ; love the king ; serve your country. Coquetry.’ 

19. Improvisation. A word or subject is given, on which the 
j)upil makes a little speech ofl’hand. 

20. All is in all. The pupil is required to show extempora- 
neously the particulai art of Feneloii in composing Telemachus ; 
to refer other literary productions to this ; and to observe that 
the human mind, under all circumstances, follows nearly the 
same route. 

Languages. A foieign or dead language is taught upon a 
similar plan. A book, with an interlined or annexed transla- 
tion, is committed to memory ; and the pupil learns the English 
of each sentence first, and afterwards the English of each word, 
lie is then made to speak, write, translate, and im^^rove the 
language. 

Drawling. The pupil sketches the bust of Apollo iA one 
attitude, until he can do it correctly. Other attitudes are taken. 
The pupil then deduces the general ])roportions of the head. 
The whole statue is then drawn. Groujies follow. The pupil 
leads the best works on Drawing. He now proceeds to put in 
the shadows. In landscape drawing, ejuestions are asked about 
the scene, before it is drawn. In colouring, a good copy is fiih>t 
given ; and then nature is imitated. Drawing from memory, 
and composition follow. The pupil is asked many questions 
throughout. • 

Arithmetic. The pupil learns by heart a jiortion of a work, 

VOL, XVI I. — Westminster Review. f 
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and IS made to relate all that he notices, and thus to discover 
all lint is iittcssaiy. Ho louls the k niaindci of the book, and 
coiiipaies one pait with anothei. Algebia and (leoaietiy are 
t unaht in the sanu inannei 

Ml SIC. 1^1 ICO tliH pupil at the jiiano with a hook of simple 
times shew the hist ticblo an 1 base noU of the hist tune let 
the pupil slnkt tin in upeat tlu'^e, and add the m\t two: u 
peat tiuse tv. Ill iiid add otlitis and rijieat and aild until you 
iim taught tin tiisL tiiiR llun 1< t aiiolhti tune bt kaint, 
and anothei, and so on to the luiinbei of fifty, lepeating con- 
st intl) the hity tunes, as in the case of Tcleiuachus. Let 
))i(ets of ?lusic be lead, and played without the book, lat 
\ohintaiies be plivnl, andsmill pieces bi (onlpo^ed. llnou^>h- 
out the eouise nuinli iltss (pustions ^lionhl ]h asked, and tin 
pupil should be le^piiud to pion what lu sa\s, md to instiin t 
hnnsclt by constant icfeu IK e to whit he Inn doiu |H(viou^l\ 

Iiithdt inod( of fuln 1/ lu tlun ]>lin, "M J uotot ind ins 
discipUs Uiniiid iis ol tin c( k bi lo d elniu leis ti iiiin^ in oiu 
jumnils, who sliovv such udentand bint\okn 1 disiit thitcvtiy 
one should piilicipde 111 the idiinti^t of then (bsi o fins 
'I he ])upds ot this ‘ Hnncisd Imfiuction, of tin . Mult 1 I( t tinl 
Ian incipilion,’ ol this s>btdn wliii li is to altn tin distinicsol 
the w 01 Id, (thou^Ii c ju il it onct to I c iitl in, Cnnid, Daciii, 
iiul Li 11 iipc), li ive, btvond ill, tint mo l( st j w liu h piompls 
tiu in to ( onc( d tin 11 t dents fi uii the 1 sf of tii iiikind lo ont 
tiling onlj can v\t compuc tiu s\ tem — to \v ini is BlukiUL. 
whuaiisdc tinnl to tlnow a luw b illi iin ) ovci tin suifui (»l 
the ^iobc \1. J iCotol, c jiully I c d in 1 |) ill olu , iscMiitu 
dly to (lifFus no less spl ncloiu thion li tiu 1 itclkt tiial vvoild. 
'flu nnll( niinn will thcnhivi iiiivtd. 

AT.Juotot’s it^noi UK c of ill ud ub,( ct of J due ition, is 
itunikihk , no Ics^ umiikaltk is his i^noiancc ol tin hum in 
mind Cijod luius mav possiblv be ckiivid by in inU lliij;( iit 
Mistiuctoi, fiom some ol his di ( uls , hut tin ,|>1 in ;jMicialU, 
>e( ins to fostn scvei il of tin most common dtftcls ol 
<lniut(i. lie Ins ( aiiK d the lote sy -^Icm to peihction, and 
his ))UpiU aie c \cellciilly tiamed pinot‘'. Ihtyknow inmy 
wolds, tiid can say them Hiuntly. ‘ Woids, flowino woids,’ 
should he his moUo. llie difleuiuc betwien him ind our own 
pioh ss )is of the bnclids this, that the n itive jx d u>ogue ti aches 
wolds only, and v(i\ lew of tiu m, flue iic y bung beyond his 
gia |) , uliik ilic Iklgnn’s noti s ait. liotli 1 ipid and numuoiis 
A cjiiK k h n a no tium wln^ li li is c iiud a som loi , lu |)iotl huh 
it I Mptiifn foi < viiif and < on uuiption ’V] 1 k (,tot In*, i 
spuilic foi tt H Inn , I nn^u^^i , w huh is tlietcloie inlalliblt in 
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teaching every thing else. But this plan, we are told, ])roduce‘> 
prodigies. Lveiy plan pioduccs piodigies — no manufactuie is 
so common, we aie not soiry, howevei, that ‘ Infellectnal 
Emancipation' has reached our shoiei. Tho ferret is sent info 
holes to destroy the lats whom we cannot get at, him we can 
catch and exteiminatc wdh little dithculty when his task is 
done. If M. Jacotot will but extinguish onr native veimin, wf 
will tieat him well while the operation is going on, and cndravoui 
afterwards to exterminate him with as much delicacy and com- 
foit as circumstances will peimit. 


Art. V — The Pniate Correspomhtue of Dm id Game! uilh the mo^t 
cehbraied Persom of his Tinu , non JirU pnhJishfd jiom iht (hi^niaJ^ 
— London, Colburn and Bentley 2\ols Ito ISOl. 

T^IIATEVEll minor defects miy have been disc oveiable* 
in the clniaclti of David Gaiiick,he will probably ovti 
r main an example of the nearest appioach in England to the 
beau idfal of an accomplished and varied actor. Nor is this all ; 
it is not likely that we shall soon meet again with one who will 
so felicitously catch the spirit and tact of good company, with 
the attainment of a highei share of respect and general consi- 
deiatioii than m this country is willingly accoided even to great 
intellectual snpeiioiit>, unless accompanied with the adven- 
titious aids ol w'^allh and station Not but that Quin and many 
more, previously e\ u ltd a |)oition of this icspect, which has 
also been e\tended to many since, but to none so widely oi 
so univeisally as to Gairick. This fact may be attributul to 
\aiious causes, iiide pcndently of his men liKtiionic eminence ; 
timong which is to be included his acknov\ ledge d coni- 
jianionable tact — that giaceful feeling ol the amenities and 
felicities of social inteuouise, which when acconfpimed by 
constitutional Mvacity and buovant spirits, is usually found so 
iriesistible It must moieover be admitted, that when tlu 
piosperous and thiiving managei can be added to the chaiactei 
o( the gitat and veisatik actoi and ingenious and accomplished 
man, not a few of the consccjuences ot worldly importance ensue 
even as lespects ciicles entirelv without the pale oi that aiti- 
ficial domain, throughout which tlie manager's nod is so awc- 
inspinng. Theic is something in woildly prospeiity which 
opeiates moie oi Icsns upon the spirit of society, an «nbitei 
which, without avowing it like Napoleon, is apt to connect le- 
pealecl nnsfaiiiages with some latent intc ifectiial infc iioiity, and 
to in ike ‘ Minuls the Unlucky’ of all to whom loitune isunpio- 
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pitious. The moral of Miss Edgeworth’s tale falls short of an 
axiom, but it may be as well that it should be generally received 
as something approaching to one. 

But David Garrick had other claims to attention, which 
possibly distinguished him still more from the general run of 
members of his profession, and secured him esteem from people 
of consideration, even as much as his great talents as an actor — we 
allude to the absence of all the grosser vices, and his observance 
of that decorous attention to morals and personal conduct, a 
neglect of which will uniformly, in the end, degrade the 
possessor of the highest intellect, and even of the most towering 
rank and station. We are told, and we believe the tale, that 
this attention to the decencies and proprieties of life, is now much 
more prevalent among the members of the theatrical profession 
than it used to be ; but we fear, from the very nature of things, 
it must prevail less among the treaders of the stage than in any 
other sphere of personal exertion. Be this as it may, Garrick 
was a prominent instance of the benefit derivable from this 
word propriety. He secured not only the countenance and 
society of people of rank, but of most of the eminently gifted 
individuals of his day. The drama of England,— although not 
with so much absurd contradiction as was formerly the case 
with that of France, where the king and the magistrate encou- 
raged what was and still is formally anathematized by the 
church,— has excited no small portion of the same* incon- 
sistent illiberality. The law, and the religious spirit of a great 
portion of the people, stigmatized as mummers and vagabonds 
those whom the court, the nobles, and general society, more or 
less patronized and encouraged, as contributors to their plea- 
sures always will be encouraged by the idle and unoccupied. 
The position, however, is a false one, and one which has 
greatly contributed to the dissipated nature of the pursuit 
itself, by placing the actor in a sort of border land, in which a 
portion of reckless lawlessness is looked for as an affair of course. 
Nothing can be imagined more prejudicial to good conduct in 
common natures, than the pievalence of this sort of conviction 
and expectation, and, consequently, no greater proof of a 
superior one, than that of soaring beyond its influence ; and 
this was certainly the merit of David Garrick. 

In one point of view, however, the stage stood far higher 
in the days of Garrick than it does at present — we mean in the 
literary and critical attention it excited among the well-educated 
portions of the community, and, in spite of all sort»^ prejudices, 
the credit that was attached to the production of a popular play. 
As in Paris, the event was a town talk ; and men of all ranks, not 
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excluding the sacred prolession, weie m consequence frequently 
tempted to write for the stage. As respects the drama itself, 
the lesult is not much to be boasted of , the dry pompous 
French style being pievalept in tragedy, accompanied with no 
small portion of plagiarism from the more felicitous department 
of comedy. It, however, certainly tended more to advance the 
actor, than the fastidious neglect of the Drama by the assumptive 
leaders of the Lean monde since the exclusive era of George IV. 
Whatevei in reality be the sources of that neglect, it indisputably 
depiives the stage of an advantage which it possessed in the 
days of Gan ick. The enoimous expenses of a modern wintei 
theatre can only be adequately encountered by well-filled 
boxes , and the consequences of the secession alluded to, arc 
obseivablc in the wandering of the principal performers to the 
smaller theatres, an indisputable proof of a decline of encouiage- 
ment in the great ones, howevei indicative of a growing spnil 
of c oinpetition, that may in the sequel benefit both the drama . 
and the profession. 

The piesent volumes contain a large collection of correspond- 
ence, including much that I'j good, bad, and indiffeicnt. There 
IS, no doubt, great occasional entertainment afforded by peiusal 
of the letters and notes fiom leading characters, conveying spon- 
laneous opinions upon passing events, and m some instances, 
as in the epistles of Loid Camden, spoiting, literaiy, and 
critical opinions, upon points which would scarcely have been 
expected to engage then attention To those who entrust 
themselves in the skirmishing waifare between managers, and 
dramatists and actois, there is also a stoie of entertainment. 
Eveiy form may be studied of literaiy vanity and irascibility 
m the bne class, and of professional self-conceit and perveisity in 
the othei. On the whole, they decidedly contribute to advance 
both the intellectual and social chaiacter of Ganick. Ills 
self-defence and leplies are neat and piquant , and hg is seldom 
or never woisted in the eiicountei*. Should a moie complete 


* The following letter and n ply bupply pioofb of the tiuth of a poition 
(»f tins ohsenation, being at the same time fuithei dmu&injj as clesciiptive 
of the opciation of professional feeling on the rclijj-ion of an actor. 

Rtv. D. Williams to Mr. Garrick. 

• Chelsea, %fan 7, 1775. 

^ Sir— The most unfortunate event that could liave befallen me, the losb of 
an excellent and affci tionate vvifi , has been the occasion of yoiii notheariiu^ 
from me immediately on Mr. Mossop's death 

* I had It noMn my power to attend him in the first days of hib illness# 
I found him piepanng foi death with that extrahrdmaiy bolemnity which 
{accompanied all lus important actions. He had gone through the general 
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Jiistory of the stage be ever attempted than any wliich exists, 
this voluminous collection will very much assist the author. 

A few observations may not be deemed irrelevant, in relation 

forms of the church ; hut I believe only as reli/^iious and edifying forms, and 
unattended with any discourse on the state of his mind. IJis couversutions 
witli me were the most interesting that can well be conceived; ^nd, from 
the extreme dejection of iny ow’n mind, and the high and tragical tone in 
which he expressed himself, they made a dreadful impression on me. Ilis 
religion was tinctured by the characters he had studied ; and many of the 
attributes of (lod were the (pialilics of a Zanga or a Bajazet. 

Among other things which gave liiin uneasiness, and made him greatly 
apprehend the displeasure of that (lod before w^hom he was going to 
appear, his behasiour to you was not the least distressing. He accused 
liirnself severely of having attributed motives of conduct to you, which he 
firmly believed you incapable of. lie had thought himself neglected by 
you in his distress, and tliat yon sent him terms which you knew he would 
not comply with, because you did not wish to see him on the stage. He 
saw that he had' been deceived bv an oxco'^sive pride ; and lamented the 
injustice he bad done you, liot ouly in some pecuniary articles, which he 
did not thoroui'hly explain to me, but in giving ill impressions of your 
ciiaractcr to his acquaintance. The very night in w bicli he died, he rcncwved 
this con\ersaliou. Hi* often cried out. “Oh, my dear friend, liow' mean 
and little docs Mr. (iarrick^s present behaviour make me appear in your 
eyes, to whom 1 have given so dilierent an idea of Jiitn ! (ircat Ood,* for- 
give me ! sVitaess, my dear Williams, that I die, not only in charity with 
him, but that 1 honour biui as a \irtaoub and great man. Cod Almighty 
blcS" and jirosper him for e\cr ! ” — I asked, if he chose 1 should make any 
public use of w'hat he hud said, as a kind of satisfaction to Mr. (larrick. 
He w'as tlieu much exhausted, and could only say, “ I will leave it to 
your discretion.’' 

‘ My intention, for some days, was to convey the substance of this letter 
to you through the channel of the public papers. But on second thoughts, 
this method ajtpeiwcd to be the best. Though you may know' but little of 
me, and Mr. Johnston of your theatre w^as the only person besides who had 
heard him say things of thU nature, I dure say you will not doubtthe au- 
thenticity of the iaformution. And T think it must gi\e )ou pleasure, not 
only as a testimony to your character, which cannot be siisjiectcd, but as 
reflecting some honour on the mainory of a man, who, tliough he was un- 
fortunate ani faulty, pos-^ossed many great and good qualities.*— I am. Sir, 
vour most obedient humble Servant, 

D. Williams. ’ 

Eiulorsed ; — “ Rcv.MrAVilliams’s 
letter lo me upon Mossop’s 
death and my answer.” 

Mn. Garrick to Uev. I). Williams. 

Adelphif Jan. 8, 1775. 

* Sir— -I thank you for your most affecting letter. Your account of poor 
Mossop’s deatli distressed me greatly. 1 have been often tokl that his 
friends ncAcr spoke kindly of me; and I am now at a loss to guess what 
behaviour of mine from the first moment I knew him till -the time of his 
death could have given him that unkind and, I hope, unmerited turn of 
mind against me. With regard to his returning to us, it was his own 
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<0 the exijsiing sidle ol the English Didiiid, consideiecl d'> a 
branch of iidtional cntcitdininenib, tlie diainUu tahiit t ui- 
ploytd III its snppoit, tlie histiionk ability txciuscd in its 
lepresentdtjon, tlie appaient causts of it-* coiiipdMtive neglect, 
and lastlj, whit is likely to be the icsiilt ol that bicaking down 
of the monopoly which it ib obvious must, at no distant pciiod, 
be legally allowed to take place. 

And first as icspccts tlie diania itself, oi the niodific atiuM ol 
matter to be diamatued, whieli it is obvious, like all othci 
things which depend ujioii tlu (hinge oi stability ot hmnan 
opinions, uiiist always follow in tlie wake of goveiinng assoei i- 
tions. Both as le-spects tin di inia and nioie im|)oitaiit 
mitteis, the falhry Ins long been expost d ol binding down the 
management of tlie subj( et to ped intic ab&tcat t theoiies, which 
( onslitute aitihiial bound uies, out of tin jiale of wliu h it is 
pieteiided tliat noilimg good is jiiod actable. Mueli oiaeiilai 
eloquence is spouUd on the dangei ot innovation, but a fan 
git iter portion of e\il is niamfeslly deiivablo, both politic illy 
and diamatie ill), fiom taking old opinions upon trust, anil 
si uidmg by them alti r iii soul and substance they aie di limet. 

lespeels tlio diama foi mstmee, in spite of all that has been 
vented in respect to tlie unities, the intuial division of a 
play into five acts, and snail ii points, —though sometlim^ 
may oc'casioinll) l>e pleaded on the seoie of tast#^, ihcic is 
absolutely no ongmal oi fundament il uile whatevei, spimoing 
out of tlie natuie ol things, ^et the diama, and especially 
tragedy, walked with its legs tied foi at least a ccntiny and a 
half on the strengtli ot this piinc ipit, m Franc e , and ncaily as 
long in England, with the e\ce])tion of the ore isioiial violations 
aiismg out of the uniestr.iinable natuie of a license oiigmatmg 
in lomantie libcity, suppoited b) iinnvalled genius, and winch 
only paitially )iclded to a political im])oitation of foieign 
notions, lendtied stiong enough by fisluoii to yiodify na- 
tional ])udilections without ovti whelming them fcuicli weu 
the Gallic dianntic luh s intioduced by tlie lU sloiatioii, and 

peiuliu icsolution ol not litlin«, U‘i know las tciiiis Ih it pio\( nted la^ 
en^ igciiiLijt i\t o ii tlicit c H id I known las dj^lK&s, 1 should most cti- 
t anly hd\c jcIk ved it lie w is too oat iiiedit to oui piolession not to 
have done aH ai oia power to liavi made lam (f/u/ at Icubt, if not /»//>/>// 

^Ihe money tiansaetion iis pist he is ,.onc and I had Joii^ af^oloi gotten 
that I thou,>hl in that inbtiiue lu bchived not kindly to mt t me 
onee ai>'an thank you for youi v( ry polite ami ap>ie( ihle iinnnci ai 
me this intellif,enee of oui dtpaikd fiiend, foi he was tiul) ttime in those 
moments whei^the heait of man has no disguise. — I am, Sn, &c 

• D. G4RR1CK.* 

* Excuse my scrawl, as 1 have the gout in my hdn(l/>*yol. II. p. 38, 
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which, as a fashion, pievailed until they weie utteily worn 
out, at least as respects tragedy, soon affei the termination 
of the leign of Garrick. Ine Fiench school of Comedy is 
another affair; it is still good, it evei has been good, and with 
cei tain exceptions, always the original soui ce of the domestic 
school of that of England. These exceptions are made by the 
stionger hands of oui oldei comedy, such as Shakspeaie, Ben 
Jonson, Massingei, Beaumont and Fletcher in parts, and several 
moie. Putting these out of the question, and including Wychei ley, 
Cibber, Vanbi ugh, and even Sheiidan, who lived a liunditd ycaib 
after the fiist, all have pilfered largely from Moliere. The Plain 
Dealer of Wycherley, IS only an English version ol he Misan- 
If ope, and several of the scenes of the School foi Scandal are 
but dexteitius loans fiom the same pioduction. So dra- 
matic indeed aie the sociabilities of the French, that we have 
always followed and follow them at this moment, both in then 
comfdie larmoyante, in their new conversion to the romantic, and in 
all those indefinable inixtiues of giave and gay, real and fantastic, 
which amuse while they mock criticism, and at which, with 
the ancient lofty notions of the regular diama, we would do 
our best to be angiy if wc knew how. In fact it may be 
be suspected, that it is part of the social piogression, as the dif- 
ferent grades of life get bettei acquainted w ith eachothei, to feel a 
necessity for appioximation, both in real and in fictitious life , 
and that it is only as a dejiartment of the picturesque and m 
the way of spectacle, that any portion of the ancient chivalry 
retains possession of the stage. It indeed a few primal y 
passions be well managed, in the exhibition of this as of any 
other stage of existence, a stiong interest may still be cicatcd , 
but even so much, can scarcely now be done with novelty oi 
Iheatiical effect. The Wallensteins, and some othei of the 
German metaphysical tragedies, are for closet leading; but at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden their repiesentation would be 
cither impossible oi profitless. 

A bold endeavoui was made by a wider under the signatuie 
of John Lacy, m one of the monthly peiiodicals a few years 
back, to renovate tragedy by a dating and acute leduction of 
the dramatic sources of attraction to their elements j the result 
of which was, the maintenance of the position that action is the 
soul of the acting diama, and mere description and declamation 
Its poison and destiuction. lie might have pioceeded further, 
and asserted, that the loftiest intellect can produce no substitute 
for this one thing needful, as lespects the actual stage. Witness 
the tragedies of Lord ‘Byron, built as they aie for the most part 
upon romantic interests and associations, which he ultimately 
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succeeded in making hucknied, on llin subject of love, revenge, 
incontrollable anger, and passions of the like description. Both 
ill action and in expression, the exhibition of the deep-seated 
•passions is necessarily bounded ; and variety can only be ob- 
tained by the production of new and striking combinations for 
their display. This, in fact, is the natural course of the tragic 
drama, and to find these occasions the fatiguing employment 
of its few remaining devoted jiartizans. Modern tragedy, 
indeed, reminds us of that terrific situation described in a 
recent tale, in which the victim of a tyrant finds himself 
entrapped into a recess, which by a mechanical process becomes 
narrower from day to day, and at last forms his instrument 
of execution, sepulchre, and monument. 

Comedy will live longer, because its materials are less exhaust- 
ible, and every age produces new modes and varieties, and con- 
sequent associations, whatever may be the case with the 
primary impulses in which they take their rise. We cannot** 
without immense repetition, have a continual supply* of 
comedies like the most sterling of those of Moliere ; but 
varieties, absurdities, and what Collins calls ‘ the countless 
manners,’ may be deemed endless ; and such, in fact, form the 
chief modern magazine of materials, aided by the fashionable 
melodramatic license of mixing romance, pathos, farce, and 
stage situation together. What is called comedy in the 
ancient legitimate sense, is however nearly gone by. There is 
little disposition to frecjuently see the best of our old ones ; and 
as to modern productions, what it is u>sual to call genteel 
comedy is in the last stage of consumption. Notliing, in fact, 
can be conceived more vapid than the most recent essays in this 
line. Loids of the vieille cour, bestarred and gartered, fine lady 
daughters or wives, lisping out the insipid common places of 
fashion, the everlasting fop or seducer with a mere change of 
costume, and the merciless repetition of trite morality, worn-out 
sentiments, and wearisome fadaises of assumed fashionable 
colloquy, are of a nature to make empty benches, whatever the 
talent exerted in their display, or the natural disposition of very 
silly people to think tliat they admire them. 

As respects the actor, the tendei;icy is in the same direction ; 
the old school of tragedians, first, second, and third rate, are 
becoming every day more scarce, and the best of them may be 
deemed on the eve of retirement. Except‘as to certain melo- 
dramatic points, their successors do not appear. Not that suc- 
cessors would not arise if in demand ; but such is not the case^ 
nor will be* unless fresh associations favourable to a revived 
display of similar talent should take, place. The more sterling 
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actors of tomccly, although not in i»o gieal a dcgiee, aie in a 
smiilcir predicament. It is surpnsing how few of them lernain. 
The watei -colour hero of puic lomame, still has Ins lepresenla- 
tive ; but all this says nothing against the primary positions, 
that ihediania is at present existing upon worn-out associations, 
and that nothing but anothei m atm of genius in the concoc lion 
of new ones, will itscue it fioin further decline. 

We have been endeavouiing to anticipate what will bo the 
result of an open competition of dramatu efloit by unicstiamtd 
license, and the breaking up of the monopoly of the patent 
theatres. The fust operation may piobably be unfavouiabic, 
owing to the quantity of ciiide speculation and infeiior ability it 
will call into activity. When, as m the excess of eveiythmg of 
this kind, the evil shall cure itself, the efllect will gradually be- 
come beneficial, by aftoi ding a large r field to untried dramatic and 
histrionic talent, under the necessary guidance of correct calcu- 
iation and piudent foresight. The number of theaties will, at the 
bdifie time, be ad)usted to the demand, and the most illiteiate fie- 
quentersof them will learn to pidgi by conipaiison,and bydegri ( s 
be led into a due appreculion of the supeiioiity of the I iigci es- 
tablishments, in respect to the attiactioiiMii which they Ccinnotbe 
rivalled. The occasion.il wandering of the ‘ stais’ into a lowii 
sphere, will also assist the power of disci mimation, and at the 
same time rescue the actors fiom the cipiice of the mui.igci. 
But, even it all these benefits should not follow, the it suit will 
be clearly preferable to the c onsequences of a monopolv, whu h 
prohibits everything but biiiletta and buffoonery to hvc-sixlhs 
of the population of a gie<it mctiopolis, foi the unattainable 
object of protec ting two establishments founded upon a scale 
mcoinpatiole with their own )omt prosperity, and injuiioiis in 
demanding prices of admission to which the public are not 
disposed to submit Why, with such an cnoimous increase of 
population, are the inhabitants of the distant suburbs, who aie 
anxious to set a play, to be under the necessity of travelling 
several miles for that purpose ^ And as legaids the interests of 
the patentees themselves, the improvement of the diama, oi 
the general sali'ifaction of society, it is impossible to lecognuo 
in the deft nded monopoly, any equivalent for piivilegcs incon- 
sistent with a ftee direction of capital and talent, and in all 
respects so uncongenial wUh the spirit of the times. 
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Art. VI — Observations on ike Law and (\mstilntion,*and piesent Go- 
vernmrnt oj India, on the mittnc of Landed 1 aunts and Iinancial 
ResoUrcts, as jccognued bij the Moohirnmndan Law and Moghul 
Goieiimuit, uith an Inqumj into the Admintstialion of JustitCj 
llnuuic, and Roluc, at pitscni cxisiinj; in Bengal By Luut 
C (J Oallow IV, ()1 tlic Ilonouidble Ldht-Inili i Company’s Sci\ ict 
iSceond Ltliiioiij with .ulditions — London Parbury, Allen, and 
Co 183^2 

book displays so much Aiabic learning, so much 
Mussulman casuistiy, and is so decjily imbued with the true 
* consciidtive ’ spirit of Islam that it might almost pass foi the 
work of a Mufti of Constantinople Without using the epithet 
111 any invidious sense, it may be pronounced to be altogether a 
veiy ‘ unchristian’ peiformance. llie author is of opinion that 
the law and constitution which Creat Bnlain oughtto establish in 
liei Indian Empire, which contains a population diversified almost » 
inhiiitely by distinct languages, distinct manncis, and distinct 
iv-ligions, should be the law of Mohammed as that law was 
( \plained by one Abou llaiiifah, an Assyiian doctor of the eighth 
( cntiiiy He not only thinks that the Mohammedan law ought 
to be imposed upon the people of India as a matler of expediency, 
but he furtliei thinks we aie bound to impose it by act of Parlia- 
mont, and hence the title of the book, ' The British Legisla- 
ture,’ he Says, ‘ has dei laied that the Indian subjects of liiitam 
shall be piotected 111 then rights accoidmg to the^lawsand 
constitution of India,’ and he adds with much wri/ue/c, ^ But 
what “ laws and constitution” aie heie meant, the law-givtrs 
themselves knew not ’ It appeals then, that neaily fifty years 
ago, the British Parliament, 111 piofound ignuianco of the subject 
on whicli they weie legislating, as had often been the case 
bcfoie and has often been the case since, used words without 
any distinct meaning, and upon these woids withoiy, meaning, 
but to which he gives his own iiiUrpietatioii, our Mohammedan 
doctor thinks all future generations ought to be bound. His 
whole argument foi the legality of governing India by the 
Koran, is, in fact, fcflinded upon the caielessness 01 blundering 
of an Act of Parliament. 

But besides all this, does not this Arabian expoundei of British 
statutes lecollect, that only three years befoie the Act to which 
he alludes, the same parliament had expressly enacted, that all 
matteis of inheiiiaiice and succession, of contract and dealing, 
between party and party, should * be detei mined in the case of 
Mohammedans, by the laws and usages ofJMohammedans, and in 
the case of Genius by the laws and usages of Genius ; and 
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where only one of the paities shall bo a IMohuinincdan oi Gentu, 
by the laws and usaj^cs of the doleiulanl.’ The two subsequent 
sections of the same statute aie occupli'd in an endeavoui to 
accommodate the administiation ot lin»;lish law to the " civil 
and leligious usages’ of the natives, the " lule and law of 
caste,’ 8cc. Surely theic is notliing exclusively Mohainmcdau 
in all this. 

Thirty pages are expended by the aulhoi in cndcavouilng to 
show that the Mohammedan law was the law ol India when the 
British oovernment made its conquests, and th^t it had been so 
for upwards of seven contuiies. It is not iKcei^aiy to e\pend 
much room in shewing that he is mistaken as he is peremp- 
tory in making this asscition. Fust tiuui, the Mohammedan 
armies had not crossed the iivo Kistna until tlie bt e.iiniiijg of 
the fourteenth century, had made no jicimancnt ( oii([iiesls south 
of it until the beginning of the eighteenth, and a eoiiNiderable 
.portion of territory in that quaitcr thev had luvii eonqiieied at 
all, or certainly had never occujiied a^ conqutiors. Now' the 
British terntoiy, south of the Kistna, eontains at l(a-)t ten 
millions of British subjects, oi abriiit one seventli ])iul of oin 
entire population, to which a ju iinaiu nt iMoliamnu d.ui doiniinoii 
of seven centimes cannot with tiutli oi iheiiicj be applied. 
The first Mohammedan invasion ol the can ui eounti v soufli 
of the Nerbuddah, did not t.»k(‘ plact iintd the c(mclLision of the 
thirteenth century, and no jximaiunt donnmon Was heie 
cstablialiftl until about llu‘ nnddU of tlu‘ foui t( enlh c( ntiii j . 
South of the Ncibuddali we liavi a jiopulatioii of (wi niy millions 
of people, over whom Moliammed m indepfiuleiit domination had 
no where lasted loi inucli inoie lliciii foui ei ntuiies, insU ad of 
seven centuiies. But wlieie tins domnratiun had exi'^ted m its 
greatest strength, it had been sujxiscdcd ])y the Hindu domin- 
ion— by the dominion of the Mahiattas — bdoie it had enduied 
much more than thiec centuiics, oi less than lialf the lime 
alleged by our author. Is a Hindu goveMiiment of 2o0 yeais 
standing, to pass foi nothing in this ])ail of India, and the 
previous three centuiics of Mohammedan domination to pass for 
everything? The first Mohammedan Jiivnsiun of India took 
place about the year 1000 ; but foi iitai tvu) centuries thereafter, 
the Mohammedan invasions w'eie mere incursions, and a perma- 
nent dominion was not established until the vciy end of the 
twelfth century. Thus for the jiaits where Molianimedan rule 
was longest established, its duration is i educed fioui the author’s 
* more than seven centuries,’ to much less than six centuries. But 
the truth is, that the Hindu civil laws, oi rather their customs, 
for they had no written laws that were not either contemptible 
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01 impiacticable, continued without dlteralion every where, — 
both wlieic Mohommcd ui di minion was established, and where 
it was not. Common sense appeals at once, in proof of this 
lact, to the still existing integiity of Ilindu institutions and 
manners, — to the Hindu leligion, and to Hindu languages, and 
not to qiiotatioii'i fioin Aialiian commentators and lawyeis. 

Aftci establishing to his own satisfaction, but \eiy little, it 
may faiily be piesumcd, to that of any class of his readers, that 
the ^ Moohummudan law and constitution,’ as he is pleased to call 
the rude institutions of a bigottcd and ferocious people, ought 
to be the law and constifufion of India, the author proceeds to 
discuss the nature of landed tenuus in India, and a portion of 
Ins disscitation on this question is v iluablc. He has shown 
s itnlactoMly, what was, howc^eI, siifhciently understood 
befoie, that tlie class of persons cillcd Zenimchrs were, not- 
withstanding then name ", meic colhctois of the land and othei 
taxes, and not ])iopriclois of the >oil , and he has fuither shown, " 
that tlu Mohammed 111 j^oveinmcnt, vile and \iolent as it was, 
nlmitted a iiinait light of piojicity in the soil, m so fai at 
least as suited it^ lude and i ijiacious |)ui poses Of the diseovciy 
made within the la-.t thiitv \( us, and clntfly in parts of the 
euuntiy not ])eimancntlv eonqueicd 1 )> the Moliamnicdans, of a 
piivate light of piopcit\ lu the soil, as existing in some classes 
of the inhibit mis, to ill ippeaiince the sueeessois by descent 
01 puiclnsf ol the oii^niil ^itthisoi cultivators, the authoi 
says nothing, ( \( ( pt in one pissi^e, md tlicn to stigmatize 
such piopeif^ is 1 inoiu)j)ul\ , — foi he hates all monopolies, 
sxve those of the List Indi i Coinj any, iid these he chenshes 
and panegyii/c s. 

The iuthoi\ notion of i judicious land-tav, and of what is 
neccssaiy foi the eomfoit and prospciits of the rndiaii peasant, 
may be githeicd fioiii tin follow iii^^ (xtiaet fiom one of Ins 
Mohammedan liwycis ‘Im lum Moohummud hath '^aid, regaid 
shall be had to tlu c ultiv itoi, to him who cultivates There 
shall be left for ivciy one who eultivaUs his hnel, as much as 
he requires for his own sujipoit till the next ciop be reaped, and 
that of his famil>, and foi seed. Ihis much shall be left him. 
what remains is land-tax, and diall go to tlu jmbhe tieasuiy.’ 
What a notion of hgal and constitutional lixation* Regard 
shall be had to the eulti\ itoi that he fiave enough to keep lift 

■* The wold in i) ( uid luiut oiii ini'stikcs aliout it; ht tiaiisHtcd ‘ land- 
holdeis,^ but it ni dso bi ti iiislited otlieiwisc llie Pii^ian ith\ dar is 
i paiticle c»l *eiy loose uid iiideliniU applieatwu, and iniy as often be 
tianslated by llic wonh ‘ lu lui,’ oi ‘keepei,* as ‘ lioldt i ’ Jhe dulhoi’b 
explanations ( i Ibis iiid iinihi tunis ik eoiuet uid pidn loiu 
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and soul together from harvest to harvest ! We are in fairness 
bound to add however, that the authgr improves in liberality as 
he proceeds; and at his 185th page, he draws the following 
picture of rural comfort and independence, as the result of the 
assessment which he himself proposes. ' When all the fields of 
the husbandman are measured and assessed, you are, says he, 
to leave him something, which, if a frugal man, he may apply 
to the purchase of an additional bullock [about a crown] to 
extend his means in cultivation, or if otherwise disposed, lay 
out in buying a piece of finer cloth for his wife or favourite 
daughter.* As to ploughs, harrows, manures, and works of 
irrigation, of which last our author admits afterwards that 
there is need, they are all left to shift for themselves. 
The single ox is to stand for accumulation of agricultural 
capital, and the improvement in the texture of a piece of cloth 
is to represent domestic comfort and luxury ! We perceive that 
one of the favourite autliorities of the author in fiscal matters, 
is Tamerlane, and considering the nature of his doctrines it is 
imposs»ibletobe much surprised at this. ‘Timour says, and Timour 
ordained,* &c. &c. Now in the name of justice and civilization, 
what matters it to Englishmen, Hindus, or even Mohammedans 
in the nineteenth century, what the limping savage said or 
ordained in the fourteenth ? We know what he did when 
he had the power ; and this is better. lie plundered and 
massacred in India as elsewhere, without distinction of religion 
or sex, and his track was marked by blood, desolation, famine, 
and pestilence. Happily the sojourn of Timour, or as the 
Mohammedans themselves designated him, ‘ the firebrand of the 
universe,* in India did not exceed a few months, and the Indians 
know nothing of him except what others know, — that he was 
one* of the greatest wholesale butchers of humanity ever heard 
of. Heaven protect us and the Indians from such legislation 
as that for which Timour is the written authority, or Timour 
the personal example ! 

Tne aim of the author is to show that there was a character 
of legality, precision, and- certainty, in the Mohammedan system 
pf taxation, particularly in reference to the principal tax, that 
on land. He says the law authorises the state to take * to the 
extent of one half the gioss produce* as tax. What is this 
but to say, that everything that is available may be taken, rent, 
profit, and all ? * In this country, after an immense outlay of 
capital, which is furnished by the proprietor of the land, no 
landlord gets one third of the gross produce of th.^ soil as rent. 
How can he get one half in a country like India, where very 
little capital has been invested in the improvement of the land / 
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The thing is impossible, and the pretended rate is therefore a 
mere pretext for taking everything. The real principle, if it 
can be called a principle, on which the Mohammedan sovereigns 
of India proceeded, is well depicted in a conversation which 
the historian Ferishta reports to have taken place between one 
of the Emperors of Delhi and a learned Cadhi. The king, 
an unlearned man, put the following question, ‘ From what 
description of Hindus is it lawful to exact obedience and 
tribute’ [land-tax], and the learned lawyer replied, ' It is 
lawful to exact obedience and tribute from all infidels, and they 
can only be considered as obedient who pay the poll-tax and 
tribute without demur, even should it be obtained by force ; 
for according to the law of the prophet, it is written regarding 
infidels, tax them to the extent they can pay or utterly destroy 
them.’ The Cadhi, however, proceeded to qualify this harsher 
doctrine by quoting the modified opinion of a later and somewhat 
more humane age, as given by a paiticular commentator, viz. — ’ 
' Tliat the poll-tax, or as heavy a tribute imposed upon them as 
they can bear, may be substituted for death, and he [the com- 
mentator] has accordingly forbidden that their blood should be 
heedlessly spilt. So that it is commanded that the poll-tax and 
tribute should be exacted to the uttermost farthing from them, 
in order that the punishment may approximate as nearly as 
possible to death.’ Upon hearing this, the king smiled and 
said, I You may perceive, that without reading learned books, 

I am in the habit of putting in practice, of my own accord, that 
which has been enjoined by the prophet Ferishta and our 
author state that this Emperor w'as a tyrant. ‘ He broke,’ 
says the former, ‘ through all the law^s and customs which 
were by the Mohammedan law left to the decision of the courts 
of justice.’ Ill fact the Empeior’s fault seems to have been 
that he was not sufllciently learned or sufficiently orthodox ; 
for tlie Indian historian has the liberality to confess,*' that the 
empire never flourished so much as in his reign. Order and 
justice,’ he adds, ' prevailed in the most distant provinces, and 
magnificgice raised her head in the landf.’ 

This quotation appeals to be conclusive on the subjecj, 
and when the author was referring so often to Feiishta, 
he ought certainly to have extracted it. 

After discussing the question of laifded tenures and the land 
tax, the author discusses a variety of other Mohammedan im- 
posts, such as tithes, fifths, poll-taxes on infidels, war-taxes, &c. 
A word on war-taxes lo begin with. ‘ A w'ar-tux ’ says he, ' is, 
therefore, not only the best mode in pointbf policy, but it is the 

Feriblita. Vol. I. p. 3‘49. t lin’d, p. 370*. 
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only equitable way by which extraordinary expenditure can be 
maintained and defiayed, and ought to have been, and ought to 
be, had recouise to/ Not one woid is said here oi else- 
where about peace-taxes. The truth is, that all taxes in India 
are war-taxes, that is to say, the highest taxes that can by any 
possibility be exacted. To talk of war-taxes therefore, is sheer 
supereiogation. We put this plain question to the author. Did 
he ever know the Indian government omit an opportunity, m 
peace oi in war, to impose a new tax when it could ; and did 
he ever know it relinquish an old tax, when it was in the 
smallest degree pioductive If he be as well veised in the 
histoiy of Indian finance as he professes, he must promptly and 
distinctly answer that he nevei did. ' The levivat of the poll- 
tax,' he says, ' is a question which need not be discussed,’ but 
while he says this, being peihaps at the same time of opinion 
that no hint would be lost on a willing and acquiescing govern- 
ment, he adds, ‘ the inexpediency of imposing a tax, especially 
on the permanently settled piovinces, somewhat analogous, 
may be fairly considcied.' The permanently settled provinces 
it will be seen, and he frequently recuis to the topic, aie the 
author’s aversion. The land-tax was fixed in peipctuity in these 
about foity years ago, and tliih ha\ing been done, land which was 
worth nothing befoie to the occupant, and is still worth nothing 
eveiy wheie else, has come to be worth about sixteen yeais 
purchase of the annual rent. To distuib this arrangemei\t, and 
tax the propel ty thus acquiud, is the grand aim and object 
of our retormei. Accoidiiig to hiij own statement, the 
poll-tax being a badge ot coiuiuest, was consideied by the 
Hindus ignominious,’ and the Emperoi Akbar, who was not 
learned m AiabiC/ but humane and politic notwithstanding, 
consequently abolished it. It appeals also, that there weie some 
circumstances of an unpleasant natuie connected with the mode 
of rendering payment and giving a leceipt in full. The law, 
that is, ‘ the law and constitution ’ suggested foi Biitish India, 
the author assures us, ' positively eiijoins that the poll-tax ^lall 
be paid by the infidel in an humble and abject postuie. They 

shall,’ he says, * ’^pay the poll-tax with their hands 

* The insertion of the Aiabic woids makes the raeaniiu( ascei taiiiahle 
The words preceding them must have been ' with their own hands 

and what then follows is, ' and they themsches making little of themselves,’ 
01 showing signs of humility In peihaps dog Latin, ‘ the) shall pay the 
poll-tax mambus ipsoium, et tpsi hiimiliati,* in which the distinctions of 
gender and case aie step for ste^i as in the Arabic. A reader might easily 
fall into the mistake of believing, that the woids in the text in Aiabic 
meant something about the position of the liands. 
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vu lioom saifgkeroon, and themselves in a humble posture.’ This 
is the interpretation of the most liberal of the Mohammedan 
lawyers. The more rigidly orthodox insist that ‘ the receiver of 
the tax shall call them to him, and say to them, '' pay the tax 
you infidel dog,” and when he has paid it, as he retires, he shall 
i)e kicked out.’ How such a tax as this is to be collected, so 
that the law shall not be violated and yet the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta contribute, is a matter which puzzles us exceedingly. 

After enumerating and describing the various Mohammedan 
' constitutional taxes,’ amounting to an inextricable jumble of 
about forty, the author gives two long episodes upon the well 
known monopolies of salt and opium, which, however, happen 
not to be among the list of ‘constitutional taxes,’ for neither 
the Koran nor Abou Ilanifah make any mention of mono- 
polies ; nor hath the prophet himself left any traditions be- 
hind him touching this interesting question. Although not 
consonant with the letter of the Mohammedan law, it is not 
impiobable that they are quite consonant with its spirit. They* 
may be embraced, perhaps, under the head of Indian equity 
to be measured, not as in this country by the length of the 
(chancellor’s foot, but by the scale of a Sultan’s or a corpora- 
tion’s conscience. ‘ It will, I believe, be admitted,’ says the 
author, in a somewhat begging strain, ‘ that the revenue derived 
fiom the salt department, or “ monopoly,” as it is usually termed, 
is not adequate to tlie just expectations of those who look to the 
enormous increase which, within the last thirty years, has taken 
jdace in the population of Bengal.’ The inhabitants subject 
to the salt monopoly in Bengal, amount to about thirty millions. 
They pay about 2,400,000/. per annum for the salt they eat, or 
rather for the salt and dirt they eat together. The net revenue 
derived by the East-India Company from this monopoly, is at 
least 1,600,000/. per annum, and might be 2,000,000/. with ease, 
but for the enormous charges of collection and management. Now 
is not all this enough and more than enough, for 'd people to 
contribute, whose houses, according to our author, are but worth 
two shillings a piece, and whose yearly wages he states to be 
no more than 3/., being about one-tenth part of what is neces- 
sary for the existence of the meanest labourer in this country ? 
At the wretchedly low rate of consumption of salt in Bengal, a 
family of five individuals will consume 6s. worth, being a tenth 
part of a labourer’s whole income, ancf enough, according to our 
author, to buy him three dwelling houses. What would be 
thought in this country, of a tax on salt which should oblige the 
labourer to pay 3/. per annum for the consumj)tion of his family 1 
Since the accession of the British government, the piice of salt 
VOL, x\u .’^Westminster Review, o 
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in Bengal has been multiplied four-fold, that is to say, the 
British tax the natives on this article by 300 per cent more than 
the Mohammedans did. The author, as in duty bound, ought to 
have protested against this infraction of ‘ the Mogul constitu- 
tion,’ but he does not. On the contrary, he even complains in 
one place, that ‘ Such are the restrictions imposed upon the 
present government of India, that even of the salt monopoly it 
IS not permitted to realize the highest advantages/ Does he 
seriously believe, that the Indian government does not take all 
that its clumsy management will allow it ? Like u ravenous 
dog, it mumbles and destroys more than it eats, but it swallow s 
whatever it can, no matter mr what purpose. 

The author denounces those who complain of the Indian salt 
tax, as puling beings, whose declamation is of small value. ' Tlie 
oriental philanthropist,’ he says, ^ has tears to shod because of 
the Company’s monopoly of salt.’ Wliy should he not have 
tears to shed for such an oi)ject ? Does he not himself shed 
them in streams for violations of ‘ the Moohummudan law and 
constitution?’ Ilis justification is curious but inaccurate, and 
very inconclusive. ‘ We, in Vaigland,’ he observes, ‘ tax the 
poor man’s sugar without mercy ; though there, sugar is hardly 
less a necessary of life than salt ; and we tax his salt too.’ The 
author, it will be seen, justifies here one heavy and bad tax 
by another tax not at all so heavy nor so bad, though bad 
enough in all conscience. Intrepid in assertion, he ought, in 
discretion, to be at the same lime accurate in fact, lie is 
not so in the above quotation. There lias been no duty or 
tax levied on salt in this country fur the last nine years. 

The author, like a good Mussulman, is very consistently 
angry with the progress which drunkenness lias made among 
the Hindus, since the introduction of the British power, lie 
says, that befoie our times, ‘ the abominable habit of drunken- 
ness was nearly unknown.’ There may be gieat doubts of the 
accuracy of this statement. Certain it is, that a great many of the 
* constitutional monandis’ of Hindustan, — of the very men whose 
autliority has been quoted by our author himself, — were noto- 
rious drunkards. The passages in reference to their carousing, 
to be found in Ferishta, are far too frequent for quotation. They 
at least, therefore, did not show a good exanqile to their sub- 
jects. A native of India, it appears from the author’s statement, 
can, notwithstanding a heavy duty, get drunk to his heart’s 
content ‘ for the value of two farthings,’ whicli maybe supposed 
to be the same thing as a halfpenny. The author, theiefore, is 
for prohibiting tlie use of intoxicating liquors altogether, and 
substituting in the room of the duly on them, a tax on ^ tobacco, 
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an article/ he says, * of universal consumption among the 
millions of our oriental subjects.’ The millions then, in this 
case are to be taxed, on an article which has come to be con- 
sidered by them a necessary of life, to make good the defalcation 
which would arise from an exemption in behalf of the few 
drunkards who at present voluntarily have recourse to strong 
potations, and will get drunk clandestinely and cheaply when 
the tax is taken off. This is in the genuine spirit of Islam. 

The author is far more indulgent to opium than to ardent 
spirits, (we have no record of his opinion touching the con- 
sumption of Champagne, or Bordeaux, or pale ale). Of the 
use of opium he talks in the following indulgent strain ; ‘ But 
its medicinal properties are also valuable ; and to the aged it 
may be doubted whether its use be not highly salut|(|y, though 
pernicious to the young and middle-aged : nor can its effects 
on the human constitution, on jiolitical grounds, be compared 
with those of spirituous liquors. The production of opium/ 
therefore, in order to raise a revenue, it would be difficult for 
tliose who admit the manufacture of spirits to condemn.’ Here 
we have the physician, the politician, the casuist, the 
moralist, and the financier, all saying a good word for the 
conciete juice of the white poppy. Ardent spirits have no such 
friends. How are we to account, * on constitutional grounds/ 
for this singular lenity to the foniier ? We will try. The 
revehue derived from the lax on spirits is a flea-bite in the Indian 
budget. That derived from the opium monopoly has frequently 
amounted to a million sterling per annum. Then, again, the 
Turks, a most orthodox people, and following, too, most im- 
plicitly, the doctrines of Abou Hanifah, have used opium from 
time immemorial,— used it till they reeled under its operation, 
and thought themselves in paradise and in the arms of black-eyed 
Houris. This last is unquestionably the most constitutional 
ground on which the practice can be defended, Jlie author, 
however, is clear in recommending a diminished supjdy of 
opium and a higher rate of price, as the state of things most 
likely to be acceptable both to the ‘ moralist’ and ' financier,’ 
— an odd pair to be brought into such juxta-position. There is 
a newly acquired province called Malwa, which for ages has 
produced opium, which opium interferes with the profit of the 
old monopoly. Our author has no. scruple in suggesting the 
propriety and justice of putting down this opium culture ; and 
upon the conduct of those who consider such an act as an 
invasion of natural rights, he can bestow no milder words than 
‘ drivelling *in legislation.’ Cannot tlin Company forbid the 
rearing of the opium pnppy in * their own conqueied province/ 

G 2 
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—in short, can they not do what they will with their 
own ? The meaning of all this is neither more nor less than 
this, * Is not the Honourable Company as great in Malwa, as His 
Grace of Newcastle in Newark ?* It would appear that Lord 
William Bentinck, the merchants of India, and the cultivators 
of Malwa, do not agree with the author ; and the consequence of 
the disagreement has been, that the quantity of opium produced 
has within the last twelve years been multiplied six-fold, and 
the foreign trade in it, during the same period, increased from a 
million to upwards of four millions sterling per annum, — con- 
stituting in met, as it at present stands, and in as far as regards 
a single commodity, one of the greatest branches of trade in the 
world. Sucl^ have been the effects of disregarding the parti- 
cular inteuj^s of the Company and the Koran. 

The autnor has a long Chapter of 1 64 pages, on the permanent 
settlement, that is, on the law which in 1793 fixed in perpetuity, 
under the sanction of an act of Parliament, the assessment of the 
land-tax in two provinces and a part of a third. As already 
hinted, he hales this arrangement. He uses his best efforts in 
short, to subvert or impair the property created under it, sanc- 
tioned by forty years prescription and the national honour. In 
lieu of it, he would adopt a system which would put the whole 
rent of the land into the public coffers, and convert the Indian 
cultivators and landholders into Crown serfs, who, ‘ if frugal,'’ 
might now and then be able to save enemgh to buy ' an additional 
bullock,’ worth a crown, or a piece of cloth of a better than the 
wonted texture. The abetters of the fixed assessment he calls 
‘ crude and meagre’ reasoners. The crude and meagre reasoners 
in this case consist of six Governors-General, — six Governors of 
Madras, and a host of Councillors too numerous to reckon. 
WJiat a strange want of respect this for authority in a true 
conservative ; but the ' crude and meagre’ reasoners are most 
of them dead and gone. The opposite system has his whole 
a|)probation. The ryotwar settlement, (the serf settlement, being 
translated) he says, ‘ is precisely the ancient and constitutional 
mode of levying the land revenue in India.’ Under ‘ the 
ancient and constitutional mode of levying the land revenue,’ 
it was the custom, according to the description given of it . 
by one of its ablest and most experiencea advocates, and 
using his own words, ‘ to^ exert in a great degree the authority 
which is incompatible with the existing regulations [with 
the laws] of compelling the inhabitants to cultivate a quantity 
of ground proportionate to their circumstances, by exercising 
" the power to confine^ and punish.” If by the gentle excite- 
ment thus produced, the cultivator was driven from the fields 
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which he tilled, it was the established practice, still using 
the words of the same authority, ' to follow the fugitive 
wherever he went, and by assessing him at discretion, to deprive 
him of all advantage that he , might expect to derive from a 
change of residence.’ Such, in its operation, is a part at least, 
of the system of which our author approves, and in favour of 
which, the court of directors of the East-India Company have 
been arguing and inditing despatches for the last twenty years. 
It is impossible to deny, that it is strictly constitutional — in 
the Mohammedan sense of the word. The argument of the 
author against the fixed settlement of the land-tax is, that it 
locks up the available resources of the state for ever ; and in 
favour of the fluctuating tax, that it keeps them open and avail- 
able for ever — that the first, in reality, amounts to a prodigal 
relinquishment of revenue, and the last to a frugal reservation of 
it. The readet will be a little surprised to hear that the 
public records shew the very reverse of this to be the truth. In* 
the permanently settled provinces, the total revenues have 
rapidly increased, and in those not permanently settled, they 
have either declined or remained stationary. According to the 
assertion of the Directors themselves, the revenues of Bengal 
before the adoption of the permanent settlement had fallen off 
ill twenty years by near a million sterling per annum. The 
land-tax was permanently fixed, as already stated, in 1793, in 
Bengal and the adjoining provinces, when the total revenues 
amounted to about 4,500,000/. In 1828, or in the course of 
thirty-five years, they rose to upwards of 9,000,000/., or were 
somewhat more than doubled. Under the Madras presidency, 
the fluctuating land-tax panegyrized by our author, is in great 
vogue, and very generally prevalent. Here the total revenue 
in 1805, was about 6,000,000/. per annum, and in 1828, or in 
the course of three-and-twenty years, had advanced only by 
about six per cent, the total charges having increased mean- 
while by nearly half a million. The extent of territory was^ the 
same in both cases ; and the augmentation of revenue, although 
we have no room to enter into details, is distinctly traced to the 
few districts in which the land-tax was fixed in perpetuity about 
the year 1 802. The peculiar object of the author’s approbation 
is certain portions of the country called ‘ the ceded districts,’ 
which equal in size the kingdom o£ Scotland. These ceded 
districts were the early and favoured scene of the serf system, 
and they have continued with a very short intermission to be so 
to the present day. Now the total revenue of the districts in 
question in 1807-8, amounted to more than 700,000/., and at 
the end Qf twenty-one years laborious constitutional treatment 
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after the Mohaniniedan fashion, it bad fallen ofl by full ten per 
cent. In tliese provinces the expense of collecting the land-tax 
has risen from seven and eight pei cent, to fourteen and seven- 
teen per cent. Where the land-tax is permanently fixed, it has 
iisen from 3 (it had no business to rise at all, it ought to have 
falleu) to six pei cent. Even tried then by the gross test of 
mere productiveness, the fixed absessnient has palpable and 
uncontioveitible advantages. The author ought to have perused 
the printed and published documents , foi the mere inspection 
of the figuies in these, would have saved him fiom the perverse 
and erring conclusions at which be has arrived. It may be, 
however, that he has had no opportunity of perusing the printed 
documents. This may be an excuse for him, but what excuse 
shall be found for the directois of the East-lndia Company, 
who, with the facts staring them in the face, have recently sent 
instructions to their I idiaii Goveininent to destroy the per- 
•manent settlement. The project is, to buy up all the lands 
brought to the hammer for an ears of it venue, so that the East- 
India Company shall, in due time, become the proprietor of an 
estate, to be managed m the Mohammedan way, of about twice 
the size of the island of Gieat Biitain. At the average rate at 
which lands have been sold of late years foi ai rears of revenue, 
the completion of this project will be of the slowest. It 
will not be effected under 40U years, and the capital lequutd 
will be about 14,000,000/ But the lands would rise in value 
when it was knowi^tbat the state was a competitor for the pui- 
chase, and they will rise also in value from impioved husbandry 
and extended cultivation, — about one-fouith of them being 
still a waste Four times 400 yeais would not perhaps tlien, 
be a sufficient time to complete the piu chase, and a moiety of 
the national debt of England would not be a fund adequate foi 
the purpose. If the experience of all history can be ithed 
on, long before the shortest of the periods named shall have 
elapsed, there will be neither * chairs’ nor Meputy-chaus’ ruling 
the Biitish empiie in India. While touching upon the permanent 
assessment of the land-tax, it is impossible to help mentioning 
that its author, the late Marquis Cornwallis, is not very hand- 
somely treated by some late writers on Indian finance. Thus, a 
late director of the East-India Company insinuated in a public 
document, that he and those who accompanied him to India, 
were very little better than innovating democrats. Mr. Mill, 
on the other hand, — and although His Lordship had made au 
express law m India to do away, wherever they existed, with 
the rights of primogeniture, — intimates, that he was little bettei 
thaa * m Eaghsh aristocrat.* Our author also, gives him some 
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sly hits. His acts, accoiding to him, were not benevolent, but 
only ‘ benevolent like.’ It so happens, however, that about forty 
millions of Indian subjects, do to the present day speak hand- 
somely of Lord Cornwallis, and that his name is the only British 
name in Indian story which is pronounced with any degree 
of respect or veneration. As far as other great names are con- 
cerned, they are in the estimation of ignorant Indians, either 
unknown, or chaff. 

The author, throughout his work, displays the greatest zeal 
for increased revenue, and ingeniously endeavours to ferret out 
imaginary resources for such augmentation. Now we would ask 
himself, what possible augmented revenue can be drawn from a 
country, where, under the most favouring circiimstanceB,9«.in the 
pound of the land rent are already taken as tax, but where far 
more generally I 85 . in the pound are so taken, and in a country 
which is correctly described by himself, in the following lan- 
guage. * In India, the luxuries of hfe are not known, except fo 
a few ; consequently that source of revenue docs not exist 
there. Even the necessaries of life are of so little value that 
they are scarcely tangible. What can the most expert financier 
hope fo levy fiom a people who live almost in a state of naked- 
ness, whose habitations cost, perhaps a rupee and where, in 
many parts of the country, labourers, heads of families, receive 
no more than five shillings a month ? ’ 

The reader will be somewhat astounded to hear the manner in 
which our author proposes that the additional revenue, which he 
is so anxious to grasp at, should be disposed of. ‘ The standard 
of character,’ according to him, is the scale of pecuniary allow- 
ances to public functionaries, and to keep up this standard, the 
allowances must be raised, or at all events not diminished. But 
on so delicate a question as this, the writer must speak for him- 
self. ‘ Nor let it,’ he says, ‘be supposed that this would be a 
misappropriation of the revenue of India. On th« contrary, if 
we attend to the relative situation of India with respect to Eng- 
land, it would be difticult to devise any other mode of application 
of that fund to the same extent which would bo equally advan- 
tageous to both countries.’ Even this surplus revenue, if ever it 
should be attained, does not quite satisfy him ; for, in a subsequent 
part of his work, where he speaks of the disposal of the Indian 
patronage, he souhds the following note of preparation. ‘ If 
the patronage of India must be taken from the Directors, in the 
name of common sense, let it not be thrown away — let the ap- 
pointments be sold, as in the king’s military service ; and let the 
proceeds Be funded for the benefit of^ their Indian servants.’ 
A little while before, in speaking of a sufficiently foolish pro- 
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ject — that of giving a portion of the Indian patronage to certain 
corporate bodies, he pronounces it to be * so extremely cool * 
as to ' appear (piite ludicrous/ Whether his own project be open 
to the same imputation or not, is left to the reader to judge. 
We will only observe, with respect to one branch of the ill-paid 
service to which he alludes, the civil department, that it consists 
of about one thousand indivicluals, — that, from eighteen years of 
age upwards, they receive at an average 2,000/. per annum each, 
or in all, 2,000,000/. in mere salaries, a sum amounting to more 
than two-thirds of the total expenditure of the United States of 
America, civil, military, naval, and political, exclusive of the 
charge for the public debt— that 8,000/. per annum are expended 
upon their education in this country — that 40,000/. per annum 
are expended in absentee allow^ance and passage money for 
them, and that the state pays them retiring ])ensions of 500/. 
per annum after twenty- two years service. If sci vices be per- 
formed equivalent to this scale of expenditure, the expenditure 
is not too great ; but it must be added at the same time, that 
the services must be great indeed that can w^arrant it. 

The author of the ‘ Law and Constitution ’ bestows two 
Chapters on the administration of justice and police. These 
abound in valuable facts and statements, but they also contain 
many unprofitable wanderings iirthe deserts of Arabian logic 
and jurisprudence. Like many other good men, he is more suc- 
cessiul in pointing out abuses than in applying remedies. The 
judicial system of British India costs about a million and a half 
per annum*. It is needless, therefore, to add that it is the most 
expensive in the whole world. The courts and judges are thus 
described by one who was himself a judge of the supreme na- 
tive court and a member of the supreme council, and is now 
a director of the East- India Company. ^ The courts have no 
fixed principles of jurisprudence to direct their investigations 
and govern their decisions ; and the judges are not only desti- 
tute of legal knowledge, but, from circumstances beyond con- 
troul, cannot be selected for discretion and knowledge of busi- 
ness.’ Our author adds, *from their imperfect knowledge of 
the multitude of dialects, and of the customs, manners, and ideas 
of the natives, they jare peculiarly ill-qualified for cross-examin- 
ation, and rarely succeed in effecting any thing by it.’ Did the 

* The official estimate for 1831 makes the exact sum 1,350,267/., but 
this is at the exchange of 1^. I let, per sicca rupee, which is about four and 
a half per cent under the sterling value of the Indian inonejj, and no home 
charges are included. Besides this, many of the judicial and police 
charges are thrown on the land revenue, by converting the collectors of 
taxes with their establishments, into magistrates, constables, and so forth. 
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author ever hear of any strangers who w ould not be in the same 
helpless predicament in a similar situation? Let him fancy to 
himself a Frenchman, after ten years piacticc of the English 
language, attempting to cross-examine a boor from Yorkshire 
or Somerset ; and yet the language and manners of the rural 
population of Yorkshire or Somerset are not so remote from those 
of France, as the language and manners of any province in 
India are from those of England. The present system pours upon 
India a constant stream of the incapable Judges to whom the 
author alludes. Then as to the number of judges and the 
work to be performed, the area of the presidency of Bengal, ex- 
cluding very recent acquisitions, is 220,000 square miles, or 
about three times the size of Great Britain. It contains 234,000 
towns and villages, and a computed population of about 
50,000,000 inhabitants. The number of principal British judges, 
excluding assistants and other subalterns, for this immense 
territory and immense population, primary and appellate, is at ' 
the utmost 70. Each judge, therefore, has for his own share, 
on an average, about 3,000 square miles of territory, 3,342 
towns and villages, and upwards of 700,000 inhabitants. But 
the district judges are also police magistrates, and theseamount 
only to 45, so that the police is considerably worse off than the 
administration of justice ; every magistrate, besides his share 
in the civil adniinistrationof justice, having a police jurisdiction 
over an area of near 5,000 mile^, over 5,200 towns and villages, 
and over more than 1,100,000 inhabitants. The spoil, however, is 
not equally divided. The fortunate judge and magistrate of the 
suburbs of Calcutta has only 763 towns and villages to manage, 
and but 360,000 inhabitants; while the luckless wight of 
Dinagepore is overwhelmed with 6,000 square miles of territory, 
with above 12,000 towns and villages, and with a population 
exceeding 2,300,000. The pro-prsetor of Rajeshahye (hard name 
wdth hard duty) is not quite so overburthened with* territory ; 
his jurisdiction is short of 4,000 square miles. But then he has 
upwards of four millions of people, or double the population of 
all Scotland to dispense law and police to. The stream of 
justice, under these circumstances, runs rather slow. The 
' wounded snake ' only crawls; or, as our author neatly and 
correctly expresses it, in speaking of all British India, " thus it 
is that 80,000,000 of people, like pilgrtms at a scanty fountain, 
are left to scramble for justice.’ The banquet of Indian justice,— 
such a banquet as Mr. Bentham would not like to revel at, — is 
consequently.garnished with such ornaments as the following 
— child-murder for the sake of the babe's tftnkets, gang-robbery, 
perjury, bribery, fraudulent litigation, corruption, and heavy 
taxes on law proceedings. 
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It needless to add» that the number of the English judges is 
physically incompetent to even the semblance of administering 
justice. OF all the causes tried, seven-eighths are determined 
by native judges, who have no salaries, but are remunerated by a 
contribution levied on the suitors, over and above the taxes paid 
by the latter on law proceedings. The total number of persons 
in the administration of justice and police, European and 
native, from the highest judge to the lowest tipstafi^ — from 
6,000/. to 6/. per'annum — is about 34,000, or about one judge or 
policeman to every seven towns or villages ; or one shepherd to 
every 1,500 sheep, but no one to look after the shepherds. The 
revenue branch is more munificently endowed with functionaries 
than the justice. The revenue army, including village oflicers 
employed in the collection of the taxes, exceeds 1,000,000. This 
makes five tax-gatherers for every square mile, and one for every 
fifty inhabitants. The revenue army of Madras, it may be added, 
is much larger than that of Bengal, in consequence of the preva- 
lence there of the serf system, and cannot be estimated at less 
than (we adopt, without hesitation, the customary phraseology 
on such occasions) 640,000 fighting men. This gives one fiscal- 
militant for about twenty inhabitants. The government of 
Madras, writing to the Court of Directors a few years back, told 
them, that the sole object of their government, uj) to the com-, 
mencement of the present century, was ‘ to collect revenue, and 
to furnish investment.’ Whether they have, even now, any 
superior object, seems on con^emplating the above immense 
standing army, to be somewhat doubtful. 

For the removal of this mountain of judicial evil, the author’s 
machinery, according to his own idea of it, is simple and expe- 
ditious. He has no doubt, he says, that the constitution of India 
is ' purely Moohummudan,’ and to a question pulby himself, as to 
what law ought to be introduced, he says, as might be expected. 

‘ I answer, at once, the Moohunimudan law.’ A very material ex- 
ception, however, follows. The law of the Koran must be 
^ modified so as to suit the changes of the lime and the 
mixed population of the country.’ What is this, but to confess 
at once that the law of Mohammed is no more applicable to the 
case than the law of Moses or Zoroaster ? What is it better 
than attempting to raise a useful and habitable structure, 
upon a crazy and antiquated foundation, and barbarous model ? 
It is, moreover, what the Indian Governments have been doing 
for theft^t forty years, in at least one important department of 
the lawji and what has been the result?— the proauction of a 
load of un4igested, TAndigestable, and unreadable trash, under 
wliicb a dfoinedary would groan. The English judgesi ac* 
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cording to our auihoi, do not underbiaud then own laws in their 
own language ; therefoie, for facility’s bake, let them, says he, 
learn tlie Mohammedan laws in the Arabic language— let them 
study a code of 1200 yeais old, framed for a people of whose 
genius and manneis, past oi piesent, they are utterly ignorant, 
and contained m a language of all the known languages of the 
world, ancient or modem, one oi the uiobt complex and diflicult. 
But, he adds, if the judges be too lazy to leain Arabic, let 
translations be made foi them. What is all this but telling 
them, that as he finds, after forty yeais experience, they 
have** not strength enough to creep over theur own thresh- 
olds, they must try a leap over a strange gulph, some twenty 
or thirty feet bioad which he has piepartd foi them ; or if they 
should find themselveb unequal to this enterprise, that he has 
placed a little narrow plank across the gulph in question over 
which they may try to creep as they best can. Our author’s 
mode of compaimg the merits of the Mohammedan and English 
code IS amusing. The grossnesses, racks, knouts, mutilations, 
and other abominations of the first, are either concealed, or 
tlnown into the back giound ; and a few of the most gross, ol 
the many gross absurdities of the English law, are exhibited in 
bold relief. This being done, he desires you to contemplate the 
general pictuie, A booby who exhibited nothing but Ins left 
foot, and said that because it was better foimed than one of 
Lord Byron’s, his whole body must of necessity be handsomer, — 
would not be nioie modest or less mistaken. The English 
law, bad as it is, is the law of a civili/ed and advancing people, 
and It may and must be improved. The Mohammedan law is the 
law of a barbarous and stationary people. It admits of no alter- 
ation, because, if altered, it is no longer the Mohammedan law, 
accoidmg to the universal opinion of those who follow it. Even 
if It weie true, as oui authoi in liis admiiation believes, that its 
anangeraent is cleai and its definitions logical, no argument foi 
its adoption could be founded upon them. 1 he code has been in 
existence for more than twelve centuries, and has itever con- 
ferred true happiness oi secuuty upon any race of men. This 
IS conclusive against it. What is wanted in India is a change 
from complexity to simplicity — from technicalities to common 
sense — from extravagant expense to cheapness and moderation 
— from sti anger judges to native or ne^turahzed ones — and fioin 
utter inexperience to competent knowledge. The courts of tlic 
assistant barristers in Ireland are examples ol what might be ef- 
fected for India. The thirty-two lush assistant banist^s decide 
yearly, and they have criminal business alsci, thii ty times as many 
civil suits as the whole of the se\nenty Indian judges put together. 
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including decisions by their assistants, who amount to about 
fifty in number. TIjere is, however, an example on the spot, 
which may be considered by some, perhaps, as more pertinent. 
The Court of Requests of Calcutta, consisting of three Commis- 
sioners, with salaries of about one-third of the average of those 
drawn by the Company’s judges, without absentee allowances or 
superannuations, and educated at their own and not the public ex- 
pense, disposes of twice as many cases yearly as the whole of the 
judges and assistant judges of the Company’s courts put 
together ; although the fees and charges impeding the institution 
of suits be so heavy as to cover the whole expenditure of the 
court, and to afford fproh pudor!) some revenue besides to the 
Company’s exchequer. In the year 1839, the arrear of civil 
suits in those parts of the presidency of Bengal in which there 
are regularly constituted courts, were about 140,000. With 
forms of procedure as simple as those of the Irish Assistant 
Barristers Courts, and with the same knowledge and expcrt- 
ness which prevail there, this mass of litigation would speedily 
be disposed of, and never be allowed to accumulate again. With 
the intricate forms of the Company’s courts, with appeal upon 
appeal, and with proceedings in the Persian language, which 
neither the judge nor the suitors nor the witnesses understand, 
the last cause on the file will not be disposed of under twelve 
years. The fact is that the Indian judges attempt to run a 
steeple-race, over unknown ground, with their eyes blind-folded, 
and their bodies in sacks. But enough of Anglo-Indian and 
Mohammedan justice. 

The author has a Chapter on the Government of India. An 
admirer of the Koran, is of course a conservative in matters of 
government, as well as of law and finance. He has but a 
poor opinion of the benefits to arise from colonization, or at 
least so much appears from his assertions, although the striking 
facts adduced by him contradict the assertions. ‘ The advant- 
age of colonization,’ he says, ‘in respect of furnishing the 
wished-for market for English manufactures, and ensuring a vast 
variety of other alleged benefits, has been much expatiated upon. 
But India is already colonized ; that country is full of a peace- 
able, industrious, and obedient population.’—' The colony was 
not indeed planted by us ; we found it full grown.’—' It is not 
by inundating India witb needy adventurers that we shall do 
this, [furnish the Indians with good examples].’ There is one 
great convenience in the examination of this work, which is, 
that wh^n the author makes a mistake in point of fact, or 
reasons badly in one place, he is pretty sure in some other to 
afford the materials of a prompt^ vigorous^ and satisfactory 
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refutation. The present is a striking example. In the course 
of his work he has repeatedly stated, that India, for more than 
seven centuries^ has been inundated, as he calls it, with needy 
Mohammedan adventurers, consisting of Tartars, Afghans, Per- 
sians, Kurds, Arabs, and barbarians too numerous to recount, 
and he states (what we admit, notwithstanding their rudeness), 
that they conferred benefits on India— ‘for does he not mention 
that their laws and institutions should be adopted for the British 
government of India, as the best and most suitable of all possible 
laws and institutions ? He has no apprehension from his Mo- 
hammedans, with fire, sword, and the Koran in their hands, but 
he has great apprehension of the mischief that may be done by 
' needy’ Englishmen, who, to effect their wicked purposes, 
must transport themselves a distance of 14,000 miles, at an 
expense of 50/. a head. The number of British-born subjects, 
who at present proceed yearly to India, since the Telaxation of 
the licensing system, including men, women, and children, is 
about 600. It would take a century and a half at this rale, to 
make up the numbers of one of those invading Mohammedan 
armies, that brought fire, sword, and ‘ the law and constitution* 
among the Hindus. Let us see however, what was the conduct 
of those Mohammedans, who notwithstanding their brutality did 
good to India, only because India was in a truly barbaious state 
before they invaded it, and could hardly fail to be improved by 
admixture with any class of strangers. Ferishta describing the 
cliaracter of one of the Emperors of Delhi, who according to him 
*was as remarkable for his fear of God as for his benevolence 
towards his people,* gives the following account of his conduct 
towards the Hindus. ' He was firmly attached’ says he, ' to the 
Mohammedan religion, and made a point of destroying all Hindu 
temples. In the city of Mathura, he caused mesjids f mosques] 
and bazars to be built opposite the bathing-stairs leading to the 
river, and ordered that no Hindus should be allowed .to bathe 
there. He forbade the barbers to shave the beards and heads 
of the inhabitants, in order to prevent the Hindus following their 
usual practices at such pilgrimages.’ The same prince once 
had a quarrel w'ith a holy man, a Mohamwiedan of course, who 
maintained that it was highly improper for a king to interfere 
with the religion of his subjects. ‘ The prince* says the histoiian, 

* drew his sword, and said, " Wretch, do you maintain the pro- 
priety of the Hindu religion /” The holy man gave a disci eet 
reply which pacified him. This constitutional monarch died in 
1516. An exemplary sovereign of the Deccan, after storming 
a temple and {Jutting many Rajpoots who defended it to death, 
proceeded to treat the temple and its votaries, according to the 
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same historian, in the following manner. ^The temple was now 
filled with wood, and being set on fire, cold water was thrown 
on the stone images, which causing them to break, the pieces 
were given to the butchers of the camp, in order to be used as 
weights in selling meat. One large figure in particular, repre- 
senting a ram, and formed of solid marble, being consumed, the 
Rajpoots were compelled to eat the calcined parts with pd/i (a 
mixture of betel-nut, lime, and other things, which the Indians 
habitually chew], in order that it might be said they were made to 
eat their gods.’ We think there is no risk of any needy English 
adventurer, or even governor-general, conducting himself in a 
manner so outrageously orthodox. Some of the Mohammedan 
princes made treaties with each other, binding the parties ' to wage 
perpetual war against Hindus, whose destruction was solemnly 
agreed on.’ It is the words of Ferishta we quote. The reader is 
not to imagine that this bigotry and brutality was confined to the 
earlier Mohammedan princes. Aurungzebe, who according to our 
author when lie wants (o prove him a constitutional mo»:arch,died 
' only fifty-eight years before the provinces of Bengal, &c , were 
ceded to the Company,’ was, in his latter years, a great ])erse- 
rutor of the Hindus; among other acts, he demolished a temple 
in the holiest of Hindu cities, Benares, and built a mosque on 
its site. Tippoo continued his persecution of the Hindus until 
he lost his life, at tlie close of the last century. It was his 
practice to circumcise all the Brahmins he could get hold of, and 
he even subjected to the same operation, about 00,000 Christians 
of a single province. 

Again, he says, that India is already colonized. In another 
part of his book, however, and when he desires to seize upon the 
waste lands for the East-India Company, he argues, that one 
half of the land in the most populous provinces, is still a waste, 
and that of this half, a moiety is fit for cultivation. The country 
that is in this state, cannot be said to be * full of population,’ 
The colony that occupies only three-fourths of its best lands, 
and that only half miltivates these three-fourths, cannot be said 
to be ' full grown.’ It is clear that it is but an untutored, 
lubberly, hobble-de-h9ff of a colony. ' Peaceable, industrious, 
and obedient population.’ Are these the people whose dwellings 
are worth only 2s. a piece, and whose yearly wages amount only 
tofiO.s.? Are these the men who Mike pilgrims at a scanty 
fountain, are left to scramble for justice V If they be ^peace- 
able’ and Mndustrious’ and 'obedient’ under such circum- 
stances, they must be a very wonderful and a very inexplic- 
able race. In on6 pj'^ge, the author describes our Indian 
subjects to be in a ‘ state of moral maturity,’ and in 
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the next, Uhe moral maturity' becomes somewhat problem- 
atical, for he says, ‘ their morals, their minds, and their 
manners, have need of being new modelled, and this after the 
English fashion too, and that in the possible event of such 
remodelling, he is at a loss to conceive where would be the room 
left for a wish for colonization.' This is coming tolerably near 
the point, but he can come still nearer. After describing the 
deplorable state of the administration of justice, after finding 
the servants of the East-India Company incompetent, and after 
rejecting the natives altogether, in his utmost need he has 
recourse to * the needy adventurers’ for assistance, and upon this 
point expresses himself with equal justice and liberality. ' I 
cannot omit/ he says, ‘ expressing my humble opinion, in this 
]dace, that great advantage might be derived, by investing with 
judicial as well as magisterial power, European gentlemen not in 
the Company’s service, resident in the interior, who are known to 
hvive an intimate knowledge of the customs of the country, of the 
people around them, and by whom tliey are respected. Many most 
worthy, intelligent,and highly res])OCted genllemeti,are to be found 
all over the country, to whom jurisdiction to a certain extent might 
be given in civil disputes/ — ‘ The natural respect accorded to 
such a man as I have described, would at once point him out as 
tlie fountain of justice between them, and lliey would submit to 
lus decision.' In another place he recurs to the subject and 
uses still stronger language ; thus ‘ The unreserved intercourse 
of those gentlemen with the natives, gives them a knowledge of 
the people, and of their real national and individual character, 
which no officer of government can ever acquire. No native 
ever approaches either a revenue or a magisterial officer of 
government in his real character/ This is a question of fact 
and not of opinion ; and being so, our autlior’s thirty years 
experience make him a competent judge. The same facts are 
testified too by every competent and candid observer, awd ought 
long ago to have settled the foolishly contested question of 
colonization. 

Upon questions of trade, the opinions of a soldier (the Duke 
of Wellington included) can be of little value ; — our author’s are 
of none at all. He admits that the Indians have no prejudices 
in respect to the consunqitiou of any foreign wares or manu- 
factures ; but the increase of the value X)f the liritish imports 
into Calcutta, from half a million sterling in 1814 to four inillioiis 
sterling at present, the prii^es having fallen to about one-third 
of what tliey weie, is better evidence than his or any other 
person's opinions on the subject. Tlie only limt which he has 
thrown out for the improvement of the trade beween Great 
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Britain and India, is extremely droll. ' A more extended use,’ 
he says, ‘ of British produce among the servants of the slate, 
by encouraging a more abundant importation, would bring the 
principal manufactures of our country more within reach of the 
natives of India. This, I conceive, is the most effectual way 
of benefiting the English manufacturer, whilst we should incur 
no risk of destroying the happiness of India [''happiness of 
India !” — with houses worth 2s. a piece, wages of labour 3/. per 
annum, " luxuries unknown,’’ " necessaries of life scarcely 
tangible”] by supplanting her population with the refuse of our 
own.^ So the most effectual way of increasing the commercial 
intercourse between twenty-four millions of people on the one 
side and eighty millions on the other, is through — not the 
consumption — but the sup))Osed additional consumption of 
about four thousand civil and military officers. This notion of 
commercial advantage, quite outstrips that of the shopkeepers 
of Dublin, who think the manufactures of Ireland would perish 
but for the Lord Lieutenant’s salary. 

In discussing the merits of the salt monopoly, we have 
another developcment of the author’s notions on trade. He says, 
the monopoly is the best security for steadiness and moderation 
of price. This is not an orthodox opinion in the region o(‘ 
political economy, whatever it may be in Arabia, liven as far 
as price is concerned, it oo/es out from our authoi’s panegyric, 
that owing U some liitch in the system, the salt rose in one 
year by 140 per cent above its average price. Ilis ])rincipal 
argument in favour of the steady price of salt, however, is draw n 
from the violent fluctuations in the price of corn, which accoul- 
ing to him arise ‘ without any apparent cause.’ He forgets 
altogether the effect of seasons on the production of corn, and he 
forgets that in every country like India, where the internal 
communication is imperfect, the agriculture in the hands of 
inetayers^^ and the capital engaged in ihe corn trade small, violent 
fluctuations in the price of grain, scarcities and famines, are 
inevitable. But according to his custom, he has refuted him- 
self most satisfactorily in another passage which we give, not 
because he refutes himself in it, but on account of its own 
intrinsic merit, and the faithful and accurate picture it conveys, 
of the actual condition of a country which has been for three 
quarters.of a century under the government of the East-India 
Company. 

' Notwithstanding the innumerable water- tracks which pervade the 
lower [)ortions of the Bengal province, there is no part of India where 
communication by means of good roads or navigable canals is so much 
wanted. Here are few nullahs [[streams] navigable even for the 
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lightest craft, except in the rains, and no roads j so that it is only 
whilst the country is inundated that any thing like free intercourse 
prevails between one quarter and another. Every place is consequently 
left almost entirely to its own resources for four-fifthg of the year, like 
a beleaguered city suffering every privation, whilst a general super- 
abundance reigns perhaps throughout the country.’ 

^ Then, again, canals for irrigation. In Bengal irrigation is scarcely 
known ; yet there cannot be a doubt of the incalculable advantage to 
agriculture which it would produce. The soil of the lower parts of 
Bengalis not refreshed in the moderate degree congenial to cultivation. 
It is cither inundated, or parched almost to absolute sterility, like the 
effects of intoxication on the human frame : for having been the more 
drunk it becomes the more dry. And the soil is of that nature, that as 
soon as the moisture is evaporated, which a few days after the waters 
subside are sufficient to acconqdish, the face of the earth becomes so 
indurated, that it resembles a surface of rock intersected b} fissures, its 
miniature ravines, which no tender plant can perforate. , It requires no 
more to convince one of the advantage which the command of refresh- 
ing moisture would ghe to the cultivator of such a soil.’ — p. 281 . 

If the author will only reflect on this picture of the internal 
communication drawn by himself, as well as upon the absence of 
agricultural capital, — if he considers that (he agriculture of 
India is universally conducted by a metayer system, a half or 
a third or a fourth to the state or the landlord and the 
remainder to the tenant, — and it he reflects that the only spirited 
capitalists, British-born subjects, are expressly excluded by an 
Act of Parliament from engaging in the internal trade in corn, 
he will no longer, we think, be disposed to consider the violent 
fluctuations in the price of grain to which he refers as unac- 
countable. 

With respect to matters of government, the aubhor stales 
that he has come to the conclusion that ‘ on the whole it [the 
government of India] is wonderfully faultless; whilst, in the 
theory of its constitution, the government framed •by Great 
Britain for her Asiatic doininions is, peihaps, as perfect as any 
human institution, under such circumstances, can he.’ This 
is going pretty far for one wdio ])rufesses himself to he no 
^partizan.’ He had already denounced as execrable, the 
system which prevails with respect to tlie management of the 
principal branch of the public revenue, which embraces the 
interests of about forty millions of people, or full one half of the 
entire population of British India ; and he had denounced the 
administration of justice and police as unpardoiiably bad. All 
this is not being ^ wonderfully faultless,’ but wonderfully full 
of faults. lie states that the governmeitt of India has ‘ the 
vital benefit of being administered by those who liave them- 
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selves been trained under the British constitution, who have 
been nurtured in the very bosom of justice, honour, and liberty/ 
All Englishmen being nurtured in the same bosom, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to tell who is meant ta be complimented in this 
passage. Can he mean the directors of the East-India Company, 
or the proprietors of East-Inclia stock? If he does, the great 
majority of botli, sitting in Parliament, vote against schedule A 
and schedule 13, and so we must come to tlie conclusion, 
that Old Sarum, Gattou, and Co.» constitute ' the very bosom 
*'of justice, honour, and liberty/ In adverting to the possible 
changes which may be made in the government of India, the 
author says that he expects no good from ‘ mere speculative 
theorists,’ but trusts to ‘ men who have had experience of the 
manners, cdstoms, and even moral obliquities of the people/ 
All we need say upon this subject is, that although we insist 
upon the apidicatiou of general ])rinciples to the govermnent of 
the Hindus, we deprecate the legislation of 'mere speeulutive 
theorists,’ as much as he does, flie evidence of men of expe- 
rience we agree with him is worthy of being heard respecting 
the ' moral obliquities’ of the people, provided always, however, 
that the men of experience have ‘no moral obliquities’ of 
their own. 

The patronage of India, the author thinks, ought to be con- 
tinued m the Directors of the East-lndia Company. It is there, 
ho says, ' so distributed, so dissipated, so dispeised, that like 
the rays of the sun in the arctic i(*gions, it is seen but hardly 
felt.* He seems in this simile to forget his Koran, and to 
adopt to a certain extent the ancient worship of the Magi, 
lie can hardly be loss than a worshi|)per, who thinks of the 
sun — even the sun in Lapland — wlieii speaking of the 
Directors. No facts, however, are staled in respect to the 
patronage, and as we do not think proj)er to deal with mere 
assertions, we pass over the subject for the present. The autiior 
offers it, as his opinion, that the Board of Directors are likely to 
be more competent to exercise ‘ the reality of power’ in govern- 
ing India than the Board of Control, on account of the superior 
personal experience of the Directors. In point of mere personal 
experience, there does not appear to be much to chuse between 
the parties. Since the institution of the Board of Control, near 
fifty years ago, the leading Directors have for the most part been 
men jvho have either never been in India, or never held any 
officiaT station there. The majority of the present Directors, like 
their predecessors, are respectable city merchants and bankers. 
If there be men in the Boaid of Control, and there mjght to be 
i |0 other, who make the science. of government the study of their 
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lives, they are more likely to be better infonned than men who 
ought to make trade and banking the study of their lives. To 
use the author’s own words, what superiority " in knowledge of 
the people, of their manners, customs, religion, laws, peculi- 
arities, prejudices, virtues, vices,’ can the merchants and 
bankers of the city of London, who have their own affairs to 
attend to, possess over the members of any Board of Corrtrol 
whatever ? The author is wroth with the designation of United 
Compar^ of Merchants trading to the East Indies, and calls it 
*an antiquated and mischievous misnomer.’ Nothing can be 
more easy than to get rid of this ‘ mischievous misnomer’ by 
dropping the character and pursuits of merchants; but until this 
be done, it would be a misnomer to call them anything else. 
If they are resolved to be sovereign merchants, they must also 
be merchant sovereigns. 

In a similar strain of argument, perhaps of declamation, the 
author proceeds for three-and-thirty pages. It would not be 
profitable to follow him ; we must, therefore, deal with facts. 
The government framed by Great Britain for her Asiatic 
dominions, and which our author pronounces to be in theory 
‘ as perfect as any human institution can be under such cir- 
cumstances,’ may be admitted to have answered the purpose of 
its original framers, that of converting the administration of 
India, as Burke predicted, * into u mystery of state.’ If the 
original charter of government had not been somewhat invaded 
ill IS13, Burke’s picture of the consequences would at this day, 
and after the lapse of half a century, have been complete. ' One 
halfof the globe would have beenhid even from the common liberal 
curiosity of an English gentleman.’ The Court of Directors and 
Board of Control, have been long bandying the name of respon- 
sibility, while in reality no' party has been responsible to the 
public. Some laudable and some bad measures have originated 
with both, without the public having had the slightest oppor- 
tunity for near fifty years, of tracing either to die parties, so 
that they might receive applause in the one c^se, or reprobation 
in the other. From recent evidence it would seem that most of 
the liberal acts have originated with the Board ; but to this there 
appears now to havebefen one signal and great exception, which 
as an example of the working of the system, deserves to be 
particularized. This was the adoption of the serf system, or 
system of state metayerk in respect to the land-tax, to which 
we have already alluded, and the obstinate rejection of a pei- 
manent assessment. This pel’manent assessment had not only 
been commanded by statute, but solemnly pledged to the inha- 
bitants of one portion of the -Company’s dominions in Bengal 
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amounting to near seventy thousand square miles, a country as 
laig6 as Great Britain, by proclamation of the governor-general, 
and by two express acts or laws of the Indian legislature. The 
home authorities never disputed the propriety of these enact- 
ments for seven years togetner ; at the end of which time they 
suddenly commenced an open warfare against them, which they 
have now continued for twenty years, and at an interval of 
thirty years. after the pledge was first given it is still unre- 
deemed. This measure, it appears, was, in the first inatance at 
least, forced upon the Directors by the Board. It seems that a 
respectable officer of the Board, but one unknown to the public 
and utterly irresponsible for his acts, had become enamoured of 
the character and talents of an Indian governor who hated per- 
manent settlements, and this officer induced successive presidents 
of the India Board to join in his worship. With this well- 
meaning officer originated the breach of promise, and through 
the influence of his example the same policy has been persevered 
in. It originated in the prospect of unbounded revenue, a 
prospect, as we have already seen, so justly and signally defeated ; 
and the arguments used in justification were derived from some 
blunders committed in the assessment of Lord Cornwallis. This 
is a sufficient example of the government which is so ^ perfect in 
theory.' 

As to the Court of Directors, it is scarcely necessary to tell 
our readers that it is a self-elected corporation, much resembling 
other corporations of the same nature, consisting nominally of 
twenty-four gentlemen, but virtually of thirty, and sharing 
between them a patronage worth from half a million to 600,000?. 
sterling per annum. Once a director ever a director up to 
eighty. The actual administration of India, in so far as the 
directors administer the affairs of India, is vested in a few of 
the elders who rise by seniority to the capacity of governing 
an empire. To maintain this system the people of England 
alone, pay about a couple of millions per annum in the shape of 
an overcharge for indifferent tea. The people of India pay 
everything that can be got from them. Of the cost of main- 
taining this system, so " perfect in theory,^ we shall give one 
example drawn Trom official documents. The salaries and 
pensions at the East-India House, exclusive of Indian pensions, 
civil and military, were in 1817, and 1827, as follow : — 

1817 ' 1827 

Salaries £ 391,588 449,809 

Pensions 53,570 100,110 

* 

Total 445,168 


649,919 
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The whole charges, it will appear from this short stateoienti 
bad increased in ten years by above 100,000/. sterling, the 
salaries being increased by above 14 per cent, and the pen^ 
sion-list nearly doubled. The charges of the Indian Board in 
J814, and 1830, were as follow:— 

1814 1830 

Salaries £23,130 24,316 

Superannuations ... 360 6,532 

Total 23,490 V.V.V.V.V.V. 29,847 ' 


The augmentation here in sixteen years exceeds 6000/. 

The whole charges of the Home establishment, in so far as 
salaries and superannuations are concerned, appear from these 
statements to be, in round numbers, about 580,000/. per annum. 
This, however, is far from being the whole. Contingent charges 
are numerous and large. The mere expences incurred at the 
East-lndia House for repairs, taxes,* coals, and candles, in 1830, 
amounted to nearly 60,000/. The value put by the Company on 
the East-lndia House and warehouses, is about 1,200,000/. 
which at a very moderate estimate, will give an annual rental 
of about 80,000/. We have here alone, therefore, a sum ex- 
ceeding 700,000/. per annum. The number of persons employed 
on fixed salaries in the Home establishment is about 1,100,- — 
a regiment of the full strength on a war establishment, or two 
on a peace establishment and costing about the same sum as 
an army of 70,000 Sepoys. Of the good that is effected by 
this enormous expenditure we leave the advocates of the system 
to speak. The ‘ mystery of state' as Burke calls it, is kept up 
by creating work for the Indian government, — by the India 
House making work for the Board of Control, and the Board ot 
Control for the India House,— by re-casting, and re-auditing 
Indian accounts already better cast and audited in India, — by 
writing, or giving cause for writing, despatches in duplicate, 
triplicate, and quadruplicate, which few read, and fewer under- 
stand,— until thw be produced in the course of a twenty years 
lease, a warehouse of waste paper that would be an ample 
burthen for the entire establishment of the Honourable Company’s 
baggage elephants. The whole of the * state mystery’ is, of 
course*, conducted during the currency of the lease as much as 
practicable without the knowledge of the people of England or 
the people of India. Such is the systenrthat is so ' wonderfully 
faultless,’ arid so ‘ perfect in theory !’ 

We have examined the ‘ Observations on the Law and Coi> 
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stitutlori of India,’ at greater length than some of our readers 
may bo disposed to consider the book entitled to, and it may 
therefore be necessary shortly to explain the leasons. In 
the first place we were anxious to embrace the earliest 
opportunity of furnishing the public with some grounds for 
judging on the momentous question which is shortly to J)e 
discussed by the legislature, and in tlie next, the work of 
Colonel Galloway, now come to a second edition, is, with all its 
faults, by far the most respectable which has yet appeared in 
defence of the present system. It afforded, therefore, the best 
oppoituiiity of examining the sort of stuff and argument of 
which such defence is made up. Within particular limits, the 
work, it ought in fairness to l>e added, is tliat of a man of learn- 
ing, industry, and occasionally of acuteness. Those who are 
desirous of critical information respecting Indian terms, fiscal 
Und judicial, will find in it a valuable store ; and from the few 
examples extracted of judicious and accurate observation re- 
specting the condition and manners of the people of India, 
our readers we aie convinced will join witli us in regretting 
that the work did not contain more of these, and fewer specula- 
tions on questions with which the author is less familiar. 

From these statements it will appear, tliat the India Board, 
whose duty by statute it is to revise the entire proceedings ol‘ 
the India House, to audit the whole of the accounts, home and 
Indian, and to oiiginate orders and dispatches to India on every 
question but commercial, costs less than one eighteenth part of 
the establishment at the India House. This is no proof that the 
charges are too small : it is only a proof that those of the India 
House are incalculably extravagant. Indeed the Board of 
Control, as it has been foolishly miscalled, for it ought to have 
been called the ‘ Board of Connivance,' has proved, from its 
first institution, little better than a quiet job for a Tory admi- 
nistration. When it was fiist instituted, Ihc late Lord Melville 
took upon himself the performance of the duties of President 
gratuitously, his son, however, drawing, until 1827, a pension of 
2,000/. a year for the father’s services. He was content with 
his salary for sinecure office of Treasurer of the Navy, and 
with various other sinecure offices Scotch and English, and the 
patronage of two Directory, which in those early and unprofit- 
able times might amount to about 30,000/. per annum. • The 
Minister, however, soon became weary of gratuitous services, 

♦ Throughout thU article recourse harf been had for statements and 
figures to ofheial documents ; but as these have so recently l»een laid before 
the public, it has not been thought necessary to burthen the margin with 
specific references. 
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even under ihcbe seductive auspices, and m 1793, the chaiges 
of the India Boaid weie hxed by Pcirliament at 16,000/ pei 
annum. In 18il, they were raised to 22,000/ per annum, 
and m two years afterwards, to 20,000/. The dctual charges, 
however, as we have seen, are not those prescribed by the Act 
()l 1813, but exceed it by 3,847/. This, howevei, is not all , the 
Board has foisted its peiiRiontrs upon the iiresponsibh list at 
the India House, to the extent of 3,728/. 6?. 8r/ , so that in 
reality, the chaigcs of the Board amount, exclusive of oflue 
lent, to 33,57 j/ Oi. 8^/ , or to 7,575/. bs ScL beyond what is 
presciibed by the Statute, which enacts, ‘That the whole ol the 
salaries to be paid to the members of tin said Board of Com- 
missioners foi the afliiisof India, and to the secictaries and 
officers of the same, togelhei with all other rontingent charges 
and expenses, should not e\( eed the sum of 26,000/. in any one 
year.’ Ihis was the state of affairs in the year 1827, and no 
doubt tlie Tories who imposed the charge and profited by it, 
will be able, with then accustomed ingenuity, to a( count foi the 
surplus. The authois of the India Bill began with discreet 
professions of economy and dtsinfeicstedne'^s , and the results 
are, tliat in thiity-foui years tune, the whole charges of one 
establishment have been rnoie than doubled. 


Abt VTI — 1 The u lih a 1 ife of John Btmiian By 

Robert Southey, L<?i] , LL D. Poet Laureate., &c I^ndon , 
Murray Mi|()i lh>() 

2 Tne Rdued Mans Meditations, or The Mijsteiic and Pona of 
(todhnes shimniT Jortli in tin Living P ord, to tin unmasking the 
Mijdcrie of Iniqintif vi the nnnt Hi fined and Pur cst foi In u hich 
Old Lifrht 16 ribtorid, and Aew Liqht Jnsfifnd, Biin^ the JVitne^s 
ninth usgnen to this A^t ]3y llciny Vane, Knight 4to 1(>55. 

J Tht Trial of Sir Iltnry Fane, lit,, at the Kind's* Bench, IVcbU 
rnvnler 8\o. 1662. 

' It/TANY arc poets who ha^c ne\er pen’d 
Iheir inspiiation — ’ 

has been truly said by one of the greatest of those poets 
who have penned their inspiiation, and whose thoughts and 
voices have gone into the uttermost* parts of the earth. It may 
be truly said also, that many aie poets whose inspiration, though 
it has been penned, liis never assumed the form of' numerous* 
verse, Ii\dted many of these have been endowed, whether such 
Endowment be considered as a blessing or a curse, with a million 
times more ol the poetical spirit than nine out of ten among those 
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whc^e names figure in many a * corpus poetarum/ or aie snatched 
from the dark oblivion u^lnch is their meed and assuredly will at 
last be their inevitable doom, in any popular collection of ‘ Lives of 
the Poets/ How many such have lived and returned to dust, — 
have died and made no sign to mankind of the soaiing god within 
them ! — strong and fervent spirits, of whom the world was not 
worthy, full of burning thoughts that have never been revealed, 
but have gone down to the grave along with them, destined to 
sleep for ever in the deep dream of a poet’s soul. 

But m such spiiits all those thoughts do not so sleep. On 
the conti'ary, though tliey comh not revealed to the world of 
man, linked either to epic or lyric song, their rest is rather 
like that of the wwin that dieth not. While at times they 
assume the foiins of angels of light, and point out to such men 
as the fervent and -enthusiastic Vane a leign of everlasting 
peace and justice, purity and happiness, even on eaith; they 
*bite and gnaw’ such a man as liunyan, v‘ like a burning worm'’ 
— or, more vehement still, to use his own ‘ wouls that burn,’-— 
'thoughts like masteiless hell-hounds, loar and bellow, and 
make an hideous noise within him.’ The laptureof such men’s 
minds could find no parallel on earth ; even as the gloom was 
bodied forth but in the hell of Dante and of Milton. Such 
men w’ere not boin to sbaie the tame tiite medium ol dullei and 
feebler spirits. They seemed now to be bathed in eveilasting 
floods of celestial light, — and anon they walked in the valley of 
the shadow' ot death, and then souls seemed ovei whelmed in 
the blackness of daikness for evei. 

It was in vam for the spiiits of such men to seek consolation 
and sympathy among the creatuies of clay by which they w^ere 
surrounded. Numa sought them iii the commumngs ol his ow u 
lieart in Egeria’s solitary grotto, — Maliomet and Cromwell in 
the dust of battle, and scoin for the lace of mankind they 
cozened and swayed, — Vane in the theological hdllucinations of 
his acute and extraordinary mind — and Bunyan, vvhenhe sought 
for them from his fellow-man by telling liim he was afiaid he 
had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, received such 
letuin a§ the imaginative and de\il-haunted tinker of Elstow 
might have expected from his God-fearing but unimaginative 
friend* His comforter replied, ' he thought so too/ Bunyan, 
however, very sensibly co‘nsoled himself with the reflection 
' that this friend of his, though a good man, was a stranger to 
much combat with the devil.’ 

In the age of Vane and Bunyan, the imaginings of all the 
fervent and imaginative* minds took the religious colouring of 
the age* Vane's whole career was one unending strife, not only 
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with tlie spiritual, but with what he considerecl the temporal enemy 
o( mankind. Bunyaii’s struggles were confined to the spiritual. 
Their religious phantasy haunted them both to the la'fet, andtoboth 
it turned out — although in its progress to Butiyan at least it had 
been a source of great mental agony — a firm hope, an enduring 
consolation. It chegred Bunyan in prison and in poverty; and 
it enabled Vane in prison and on the scaffold to display a 
composure and a dignity which have seldom been surpassed by 
man. 

Tfie phantoms of the brain that at times haunt strongly all 
imaginative men, would piobably, had they lived in that age, 
have assumed the form of the juggling fiend, the tempting and 
ever watchful and malignant devil, whom Bunyan so often and 
so stoutly encountered with a spiritual, and to whom Harrison 
sometimes gave battle even with an earthly weapon. It requires 
little eflbrt of the imagination to picture Samuel Johnson giving 
himself a breathing at the broad-sword exercise, or exhibiting* 
himself as a master of fence against the assaults of such an 
enemy ; and less still to shadow him forth in some of the athletic 
attitudes of Bunyan, vigorously and manfully repulsing the 
suggestions of the tempter, his very body agitated by the strong 
workings of his mind, ‘ pushing and thrusting with his hands or 
elbows, still answering as fast as the Destroyer said, “ sell Him 
“ I will not ! I will not ! 1 will not ! no, not for thousands, 
thousands, thousands of w orlds !’’ Byron even, though that is 
more diflicult, may be supposed pacing his midnight chamber 
the prototype of the daik and daunon-haunted Lara, 

It has sometimes been made matter of wonder, that men in 
other respects so clear-lieaded, cool, and collected, as were 
8ir Henry Vane and Oliver Cromwell, should ever have given 
themselves up to such excesses of religious enthusiasm as they 
unquestionably sometimes did. The mass of the esprils forts 
as they have been called or have called themselves? by which 
is meant small "wits and one or two men like Hume, .men 
who are slow to understand enthusiasm of any kind, in this 
instance are on political grounds still more disinclined to regard it 
with a favourable eye, and probably having themselves at some 
period of their lives been exercised with Presbyterian intolerance, 
have made the theological vagaiies of those great men a never* 
ending subject of ridicule. Let them laugh that win, — and 
if they think they have "won’, let them by all means continue 
their laugh. But the laugh of many small* w its, and even one 
or two great.ones, will never be able to j)ut dowui a great and 
just cause. Some have attempted to explain the apparently 
paradoxical phenomenon above referred to, by saying that their 
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veiy entliubiiibui ou some points made them cool on all others, 
Expeiience does not seem to justify tins opinion. Men aye not 
generally disposed to commit the mandgement of their worldly 
ad'dirs to violent leligious enthusiasts, m shoit to fanatics. But 
in reality this is an erroneous statement of the case. Those men 
weie not fanatics. They were not more enthusiastic in religion 
than in e\eiything else they undeitook. "I^hey were at all times 
eneigetic agents, ‘ not slothful m business, fei vent in spiiil.^ Who 
that lias lead of Vane, toihno fiom early mom till late night m 
paihamentaiy business, scarcely allowing hiinscii time loi 
needful rest and lefieshnient , oi ol Hampden and Ciomvvell 
labouring m committees over night and chaigmg at the head of 
their regiments on the lollowing day, can doubt this ^ ihey 
were urgent in business because they believed it right to be so ; 
they were instant and fervent in prayf i foi the same lea&oii. 
Their error lay in attempting to understand tilings that were 
aiot understandable. And this was not so much then crroi, as 
the error of then age. And maik how Milton avoided the 
error into winch Vane fell, and to do so will illustrate oui 
meaning, Milton, lu hw Paradise Lost, has tuated many ot 
the same subjects winch \ ant has trctited m his ‘ Retired 
Man’s Meditations,’ But Milton’s woik was a poem, and it 
pioved one of the noblest woiks e\tr devised by man. Vane’s 
wa« a theological ii act ate, and the same ceitainly cannot be 
predicated of it. Nevertheless, that it is not deserving of the 
censure that has been bestowed upon it, will be attempted to 
be shown presently. Milton would seem to have avoided in his 
prose wiJ tings tlie occasional darkness and extravagance ot 
Vane and others, by liaving a \eiit toi his nioie kineiful 8|)ecula- 
tions in his veise. It may be lemaiked too, that Bunyaii, after 
he began to employ his imagination in this, what peihaps foi want 
of a beltei terra may be called legitimate way, was no longei 
haunted by those airy phantoms that once nearly drove him 
into insanity; and, iliough he did occasionaUy receive a visit 
from his old enemy, — as, foi example, when he leplied to one of 
his heaiers who complimented him on his ‘ sweet sermon’ which 
he had preached ‘ witn peculiai waimth and enlargement,’ — " Ves, 
^ou need not remind me of that, for the devil told me of it 
before I was out of the pulpit,’ — he no longer m Ins troubled 
visions beheld 

* More devils than vast bell can hold,’ 

Clarendon and others complained of a * peculiar darkness’ 
in Vane’s prayers. In the following passages taken from Jils 
prayer with hi3 family and friends m his chamber on the morning 
of his execution there seems nothing peculiarly dark ; on the 
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xitfntrary there are passsagcs that niiglit to some persons seem 
too clear. 

^Thou art the groat Judge and Law-giver} for the bake of thy 
Servants therefore, O liord, return on high, and cause a riglUeous 
Sentence to come forth from thy presence, for the relief of thy despised 

People Tlie day iipjiroaehes in uhich thou wilt decide this Contro- 

versie, not by Might nor by Pow'cr, but by the Spirit of the living 
(iod. Tins Spirit will make its own way, and run through the whole 
Earth. Then shall it be said, V\'hcrc is the fury of the oppressor ? .... 
Thy poor Servant knows not how he shall he carried forth by thee 
this day, but, blessed be thy great Name, that he hath whereof to 
speak in this great Cause. W hen I shall be gathered to thee this day, 
then come thou in the Ministry of thy holy Angels that excel in 
strength. W^e ha\c seen enough of this \Vorld, and tliou seest, we 
have enough of it. Let these my Friends, that arc niund about me, 
commit me lo the Lord, and let them be gathered into the Family of 
Abraham the Father vif the Faithful, and become faithful Witnesses of, 
those Principles and Truths that have been diseovetcirl to them, that it 
may be known, that a poor weak Prophet hath been amongst them, 
not by the words of his mouth onely, but by the voice of his Blood and 

J)cath, which will speak when he is gone My hour-glass is now 

turned up, the sand runs out apace, and it is my hap[)iness that Death 

(loth not surprize me Little do my Enemies know (as eager as they 

are to have me gone) how soon their breaths may be draw n in 

‘ Oh ! what abjuring of Light, what J’rcachery, what meannesi of 
spirit has appeared in lliis day r .... Lord, strengthen the Faith anti Heart 
of thy poor Servant, to undergo thisdayes work with Joy and Ciladness, 
and bear it on the Heart and Consciences of his Friends that have known 
and seen him, that they also may say, the Lord is in him of a truth. 

‘ Oh that thy ciervant couhl s])eak any blessing to these three 
Nations. Let tliy Remnant be gjithcrcd to tlice. Prosper and relieve 
that poor handful that are in Prisons and Bonds, that they may be 
raised up and trample Death under foot. liCt niy poor Family that is 
left desolate, let my dearW^ife and Children be taken into thy Caro, be 
thou a Husband, Father, and Master to them. Let the Spirits of those 
that love me be drawn out towards them.’ — Tried of Sir Henry 
rune, Kt, p. 22. Brit, Mus,i 

If Clarendon, Hume, or any other of the detractors of Sir 
Henry Vane, can produce a human composition in the nature 

♦ This was on the 14th of June, J()(i2, On the IDth of July, iGd.'l, 
articles of high treason w'cre exhiinted in the House of Lords against liis 
murderer, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chancellor of England. 
— State Trials^ vol. ii. fol. 553. ful. edit. 

f 'This publication contains besides, several of Sir Henry’s notes, 
speeches, ancT thoughls on various subjects, which arc not, as far as wo 
know, to be met with elsevyherc ; and which, since the above work Is 
very scarce, it is desirable should be republished. 
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of prayer, ancient or modern, that for sublimity, truth, simpli- 
city, or pathos, can surpass the above, we will admit half of 
the calumnies they have propagated against this great injured 
man’s memory to be not calumnies. Vane’s was indeed a hard 
fate. ^ The character of the murdered was to be written for 
posterity. The murderer had the pen in his hand ; and with the 
same infernal skill which had contrived the doom, he could blacken 
for a while the very memory of his victim*.’ In a late number of 
the Quarterly Review, the admirers and followers of Clarendon 
in the present day — those over whom the experience of all history 
has passed in vain— have even improved upon the malignant 
calumnies of Clarendon. He seems to have been able to deliver 
to these men all his hatred and more than all his malice : — 
which is extraordinary ; for if Clarendon had cause to hate the 
man who had foiled him in debate and overreached him in 
council, the same cause does not qxtend to them. Unless,indeed, 
*it may be explained on the grounds that they extend to Vane 
the benefit and privileges of the hatred they bear to those who 
stand in the same relation to them in which he stood to Claren- 
don. The writer in question- attempts to establish a parallel 
between the age of Vane and the present, in which there is about 
as much exactness as in the * comparisons ’ of the valiant 
Welshman, between Macedon and Monmouth. 

Bunyan was committed to ])rison for presuming to think, in 
opposition to His Worship the magistrate, that he had received 
the gift of preaching as well as of tinkering. The churchmen of 
that day, no doubt, and of the age preceding, during Laud’s reign, 
thought it foul scorn that tradesmen, much more tinkers, should 
take upon them the calling of divines. This was well answered in the 
following passage of May. ‘To this were added those daily reports 
of ridiculous Conventicles, and preachings made by Tradesmen, 
and illitterate people of the lowest ranke, to the scandall and 
olfence of hiany ; Which some in a merry way would put off, 
considering the precedent times, that these Tradesmen did but 
take up that which Prelates and the great Doctors had let fall, 
preaching the Gospell; That it was but a reciprocal! invasion of 
each others calling, that Chandlers, Salters, Weavers, and such 
like preached, when the Archbishop himselfe, instead of preach- 
ing, was daily busied in Projects about Leather, Salt, Sope, and 
such commodities as belonged to those Tradesmen.’ ’ [ilfayi 
IJistorjj of the Parliament, p. 1 14.] There is every reason to 
believe, thatihad it been required of him, Bunyan would have 
die4 the death of ^heroic martyrdom.’ He says, Whereforcj 
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thought I, the point bein^ thus, I am for going on, and venturing 
my eternal state with Christ, whether I have comfort here t)r no. 
If Ood dpth not come in, thought I, I will leap off the ladder even 
blindfold into eternity ; sink or swim,— come Heaven, come hell; — 
Lord Jesus, if Thou wilt catch me, do : — if not, I will venture for 
thy name ! ’ Mr. Southey attempts to draw a distinction between 
hig situation and that of those martyrs whose example he was 
prepared to follow. The distinction is much the same as that 
drawn by Laud and his biographer Heylin ; and the answer is 
the same in both cases. If it was ridiculous in the dissenters to 
decline such observances as the church prescribed, it was surely 
not less ridiculous in the church to insist upon compliance with 
them. In our own day, we have seen poor men faken into 
custody for meeting to learn the broad-sword exercise. But it 
seems stranger and harder still, to imprison merf for assembling to 
worship God according to the dictates of their consciences. If 
the former act might by possibility be construed into an offence 
against the community, the latter hardly could. The question 
of idolatry and the stake is not a question of degi'ee. Men, 
especially such enthusiasts as Bunyan, would just as soon resist 
unto the death for a very small as for a very gieai matter. And 
with reason ; for if they are obliged to comply in the small, wdiat 
security have they that they shall not likewise be obliged in 
the great ? 

The imprisoning and retaining as a prisoner for twelve years 
this poor man for acting according to the dictates of his con- 
science, was an act worthy of the dynasty of harlots which then 
governed England. What a contrast between the wasteful and 
luxurious court of Charles, and the condition in which the poor 
tinker of Elstow left his deserted family. • 

^I found myself,’ lie says, ‘^aman encompassed with infirmities. 
The parting with my wife and poor children, hath often been to me 
in this place, as the pulling the flesh from the bones 5 j^nd that not 
only because 1 am somewhat too fond of these great mercies, but also 
because I should have often brought to my mind the many hardships, 
miseries and wants that my poor family was like to meet with, should 
I be taken from them ; especially iny poor blind child, who lay nearer 
my heart than all besides. Oh, the thoughts of the- hardships I thought* 
my poor blind one might go under would break my heart to pieces ! — 
Poor child ! thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for thy por- 
tion in this world ! Thou must be beaten j must beg j suffer hunger, 
cold, nakedness and a thousand calamities, though I cannot now 
endure the wind should blow upon thee ! But yet, recalling myself, 
thought 1, 1 paust venture you all with God, though it gocth to the 
quick to leave^ou ! Qh, I saw in this comlition I was as a man 
who was pulling down his house upon the heads of his wife and 
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children • yet, thought I, I must do it, T must do it !’ — Life by Southe]/, 

What a contrast between this really conscientious man and 
some of the time-serving prelates of that day. The man who 
delivered the following passage in a sermon preached before 
Charles 11. had formerly made a panegyric upon Cromweli.— 

* And .who that beheld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell, first enterino; the parliament house with a thread-bare 
torn cloak and greasy hat (perhaps neither of them paid for), 
could have expected that, in the space of so few years, he should, 
by theinurder of one king and the banishment of another, ascend 
the throne V Charles, on hearing this, fell into a violent fit of 
laughter, and turning to Lord Rochester, said, ^ Odds fish, 
Lory, your chaplain must be a bishoj), therefore put me in mind 
of him at the next vacancy.’ O protege, worthy of such 
patrons ! what halcyon days ! O golden age, as thou hast well 
been named, of the coward, the bigot, and the slave ! 

Mr. Southey dwells, with singular complacency, on the reflec- 
tion how little of toleration was to he found in any sect of that 
day ; but he does not appear to do justice either to the tolerance 
of the Independents, or the intolerance of the High Churchmen. 
Of the former it may be said to their lionour, tliat they were the 
first religious sect in the modern world who sot an example of 
religious toleration. Belonging to the latter, one individual, whom 
reasoning a priori we should take to bean especial favourite of Mr. 
Southey, is deserving of notice. The personage referred to, is 
no other than the most reveiend father in God, William Laud. 
One passage in his life, strongly characteristic of his gentle and 
Christian disposition, presents itself. On the 30th of April, 
1633, he thus wTites to that congenial spirit, his worthy and 
delirly-beloved coadjutor, Strafford. ‘ There is one Christopher 
Sands, who« as I am informed, dwells now in Londonderry, and 
teaches an English School there, and 1 do much fear he doth 
• many Things there to the Dishonour of God, and the endangering 
- of many poor Souls. For the Party is a Jew, and denies both 
Christ and his Gospel, as I shall be able to prove, if I had him 
I humbly pray your Lordship, that he may be seized on 
by'Authdrity, and sent over in safe Custody, and delivered either 
t9 myself, or Mr. Mottershed, the Register of the High Com- 
mission; that he may not live there to infect his Majesty’s 

•The unfortunate man, it seems, was a Jew, * an Ebrew 
Jew,'" and the enlightened prelate’s horror of Jew was not 

** Strafford's Letters and Dispatches, vol. i, p. 
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inferior to that of Sir John Falstaff, How His Holiness* must 
have refriettod tliat the practice of pulling out their teeth had gone 
out of fashion, in that comparatively humane age ! May, the his- 
lorian of the Parliament, was justified in saying of this man that 
his disposition was too fierce and cruel for his coat. That tliis 
cruelty, liowever, was not confined to those of his coat, the follow* 
i ng fact will show. When Pry mie, some time after having undergone 
Ins cruel sentence; again had to appear before the Star Chamber, 
several of the ‘ Lords of tlie Councir actually commanded the 
usher of the court to turn up his hair, and expressed great 
indignation that his ears had not been better cropped f- It 
would require no small portion of the genuine spirit of Cliristi- 
anity, for such a man to join afterwards in real earnest in 
tlie state ])rayer for ' the Lords of the Council and all the 
nobility.’ 

Hume the historian has been pleased to characterize tlie 
theological writings of Sir Henry Vane as ' absolutely unintel- 
ligible but he has not been pleased to inform us whether he 
had read them or not. After the l)rief analysis which we mean 
to give of some of them, the reader will probably agree with us 
in thinking that he had not. To pass an opinion upon a pro- 
duction uliich he had not read, is perfectly consistent with the 
('haracter of Hume as a writer, and is what we sliould l)e led to 
expect both fium Ins indolence and his dishonesty. It would 
be thorouglily of a piece with his effrontery in passing a judg- 
ment upon some of the w'rilings of Aristotle, alter perusing the 
‘ titles of the chapteis.’ 

We readily admit, that mucli of Vane’s religious writings is 
to us unintelligible ; but w^e deny that that is the faiilL of the 
writr r. It is our fault to whom the subjects of which Vane 
tieals and his mode of treating tliem aie not iamiliar ; nor w HI 
tins ap])cav at all paradoxical to those wlio understand Iiow 
difficult It is, even on common subjects, to make the train of, 
any one man’s ideas exactly coincide with that of any other 
man’s. It is also in some measure the fault of the subjects 
themselves, w hich w e defy any man to write clearly or intelligibly 
upon. Yet we afllini, that in theattempt which we have consideitsd 
it a duty due to a great and injured name to make, io nead-fhe ^ 
above work, we have, in the midst of much that to us certainly 
appeared utter daikness, coiistantly encountered flashes of that 



We iniiy pt^rlnips be peunitted to make use of this term, as il uas 
liestoived oii him hy a l)o<ly less authoritv than the University of 

Oxford. .. o 1 - . * 

t State Tiidls.xol iiL p / 17, Bvo edition. * 
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which was so much admired in the orator and the statesman. 
Whether it be true, as Hume aflirms, that no traces of eloquence, 
or»even of common sense, appear in these writings, the reader 
shall judge for himself. 

Concerning the creation, nature, and ministry of angels, he 
thus speaks. 

‘ These in their creation are described by the light which God made 
on the first day, Gen. 1 . 3,4*. when he said let there be light, and there 
was lights and God saw the light that it was good approving this 
first work of his hands in tlie beginning of that day : and God by his 
dividing the light from the darkness, signified the heavcnliness of 
their frame and constitution, as they stand exalted and separate in 
their beings from all sensual life, in the form of invisible spirits, 
whereof the material heavens in their creation are the first shadow ; 
which are called, Prov. 8 . 26. ** the highest part of the dust of the 
world 3 ’* as David also (giving account of both their creations 
together) Psal. lOt.vcr. 2, 3, 4*. saith, who coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment : who stretchest out the heavens like u curtain : 
who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : who maketh 
the clouds his chariots, who walkcth upon the wings of the 
wind; who tiiaketli his Angels spirits, and his Ministers a fiaming 
fire in which posture and j)reparation, the Psalmist describes tlje 
Word as he proceeds to the rest of the creation, \cr. 5, 6 , Ac. inti- 
mating, that as man in his bodily .state w^as made dust of tlic ground, 
so the Angels were made a flame of fire, in their natural constitution.’ 
— The Retired Mans Meditations, p. 1'2. 

Again, 

^ As thus they are this heavenly building, they aic the first heavens, 
tlie Tabernacle and clouds of heaven, or the air, for the day-break 
and glorious sun of God’s first appetirance, to run his race and finish 
his course in ; whereby to enlighten the ends of the earth, and all 
things under 1 t.aven. These sons of this morning arc the first light- 
bearers to the Inhabitants of the first world, and therein are covering 
Cherubs unto the Son in his own jiropcr glory; and that tliey may 
,be enabled to bear light, or the similitude of C hrist in his first appear- 
ance, unto others, they are first the recciveis of that light in themselves, 
in a spirituality of being and form, fitted and suited thereunto, which 
accommodates them wdth the exercise of senses merely spiritual and 
inward, exceeding high, intuitive and comprehensive: a manner of 
life, shadow i-ng out the divine life in the name of the Father, whQ.se 
voice is not heard at any time, nor shape seen, but is like a consuming 
fire, to burn up and slay whatever natural Organ is conversant about 
it, or stands before tlie behms and raies of its most pure and invisible 
glory.* — Id, p. 45. 

Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil : * 

^ In this tree of knowledge of good and evil nur*1iad the sight of 
himself in the exercise of bis natural life and operations appertaining 
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unto him as he became a living soul 5 in the well or evil use whereof 
he might arrive unto the experience of the supream good held forth 
to him as the end of his creation, the endless life that was to follow j 
or else he might come by the forfeiture of the present good he enjoyed, 
to know the evil of a much worse condition then Ithaii} at first he had : 
for the avoiding of which, and to continue in a posture meet to receive 
the other, God required him in the state of innocency to abide in a 
waiting frame of spirit, as a sojourner and stranger in the midst of his 
present enjoyments in the earthly Paradise, that so through his patient 
forbearance from taking up his Rest, or terminating his delight in seen 
things, he might preserve in himself an unengaged, unprejudiced 
spirit to what was yet behind of the counsel of God to be communicated 
to him, as to a more excellent attainment and inheritance to be 
exhibited to him in the light of the approaching day of the Lord, the 
beamings forth whereof, as considered in t}pe, were already present/ 
— Jd, p. 55. 

Is this absolutely unintelligible ? Are there no traces here of 
eloquence or even of common-sense ? 

Similar sentiments have been beautifully expressed by Milton, 
(though scarcely more beautifully than above by Vane), in his 
nineteenth sonnet. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide j 
Doth God exact day-labor, light deny'd, 

I fondly ask ’ but patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or bis own gifts j who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best ; his state 
Is kingly j thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

Of the fall of man : 

' The occasion of this was twofold : First the present enjoyment 
of good from God under the ministry of the first covenant, the fruit of 
which, to the eye of flesh and blood even at its best, was so glorious, 
and appeared so beautiful and desireable, that man was easily perswaded 
that it was the best and highest attainment,hee needed to Igok after ; 
and thereby, through Sathan's subtilty, rendered secure and negligent 
as to the use of means given by God to carry him on, pass him through 
and conduct him out of this his corruptible state, as from glory to 
glory, into the^giqjver of an endless life (without the intervening of 
sin) to the full and perfect securing of mans nature from all prevailing 
power of sins assaults for ever ; which was not done by creation. 

VOL. XVII.— , 1 
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* The 8.econd occasion of mans fall, was the freedom of his will, 
wherein the judging and desiring faculties of his mind Were entirely 
committed by God to his own free motion and operation, upon the 
terms of the covenant he was brought into with God 3 which was, to 
be dealt With according unto his works, to be rewarded with life or with 
death, as he should rightly order or abuse this liberty of action with 
which God had invested him by Way of trynl and probation. That 
man had such a power of free-will as this, 

' First, the nature and tenor of the Covenant he was taken Into, 
doth demonstrate 3 which is Conditional In reference to the works of 
man 3 And God throughout deals with man under that Covenant 
according to his works, strongly thereby asserting them to bo mans 
own 3 so as the very reward whicli comes thereby, is accounted to him 
of debt, even the thing which his own action (as left alone unto 
himself therein) hath* brought upon him, and entitled him unto. 

^ Secondly, without such a power of free-will, mans first estate 
could not have been mutable, at least could never have changed into 
corruption ; for if it had been necessary to him to ha\e stood, he could 
not have fallen 3 and if it had been necessary to him to fall, God had 
thereby made himself the Author of sin, which could not be.’ — 
Id* p. 58. 

Hume was himself a subtle rcasoner ; but he can show no 
reasoning more subtle than this. 

Some might perhaps say, that in the following passage Vane 
vaticinated of the ‘ great unpaid.' 

^ We have already considered Magistracy ns in its corrupted, dege- 
nerated use, it is in a manner the Throne and seat of the beast, serving 
to promote and advance the great designe and interest of the Devil 1 in 
the world ; whereby it doth become part of his Kingdome and hath its 
place and use in the Government that Antichrist kcepes up, to the op- 
pressing and keeping iiiuler the deare Saints and liuly ones of the true 
and Jiving God.’ — Id. p. 883. 

He then proceeds to show wherein he conceives magistracy 
' as to the purity of its constitution and righteousness of its 
exercise,^ to consist. 

' Magistracy then is the Rule which God hath ordained to be 
exercised over the outward man, by man himSelf qualified thereunto, 
to act in righteousnesse and in the fear of the Lord, in discharge of this 
his high and great trust 3 and so is an office meerly respecting Rule 
and Government over men in their outward concernes, which is capable 
to be rightly used or no^, according as the persons entrusted there- 
with, are qualified and do exercise the same, the office of it self being 
good, and the end for which it is set up, being according to Gods 
Ordinance and institution, for the ministring of punishment to them 
that do ill, and encouragement and protection to thenithat do well. 

' And men may lawfully arrive and attaineunto office and dig- 
nity, either in an ordinary way, through the endeavours and free choice 
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of men 5 or extraordinarily, by the immediate call of God himself to the 
exercise thereof, making those that are to obey, willingly subject in 
that day of his power.” 

^ For the office it self, it is (as we have shewed) in Gods institution, 
a Rule that is Set up over the outward man, in rightcousnesse and in the 
fear of the Lord, obliging the persons intrusted with this power, to 
put forth righteouBiiesse in all their actings that appertaine to their 
publick charge.*— -76/. p. 390. 

In the following again he affords a glimpse of his great 
hobby : — 

* And as in this, the principles of natural justice and right, in their 
highest improvement, are to be their Rule 3 so the fear of the Lord 
should oblige them in an humble dependency upon him, and trembling 
posture of mind before him, to be watchful, in not suffering any thing 
to be done by them, that may carry in it, hinderance or opposition to 
the breaking in of higher discoveries upon them, as to the \ery 
exercise of the M agist rat ical office, in the purity and perfection, 
wherein it is promised to be brought forth in the last dayes by Christ 
bimselfe 5 unto which they should alwayes have willing and ready 
minds, to make way and to submit.* — Id. p. 390. 

' —so that considered, such as God requires it to be, it is mans 
Ruling over men in righteousnesse, and in the true fearc of the Lord. 

^ And this Christ, in his own person as the Sonne of man, is jjerfectly 
qualified to do, whose right also it is, having all power in heaven and 
in earth put into his hands. And his Saints when fitted by him, to sit 
upon the Throne of the same glory with him, shall likewise be found 
pre[)ared to bring forth even Magistracy itself in its right exercise, 
exactly answeiing the end for which it was set up by God 3 and so 
shall be acknowledged by all the Nations of the world, during the 
thousand years Reigne of Christ on earth.*— /d, p. 392. 

Respecting the question as to whether the saints of God are 
to content themselves with having this in their eye only, and 
with the contemplation of it by faith, he says, 

‘ Though the Saints sliould sit down in faith and patience, w^aiting 
to see this promise accomplished by the immediate power and hand of 
Christ, without entertaining any solicitude in reference to other mcanes, 
they should not be disappointed nor fall short of their expectations at 
the last. 

^But secondly, there is a duty of the day, a generation- work^ 
respecting the time and circumstances of action, in which the lot of 
our life is cast, which calls upon us to use all lawful and righteous 
meanes that arc afforded by the good hand of God, through the Inward 
light and knowledge he vouchsafes, and outward providences and 
helps which he casts in, whereby to make way for, and to be hasting 
unto the coming of that day of God, wherein the old heavens and 
parth shall be i*fsJ!.’«d away as garments, yea, with the works that are 
therein, be burnt up, and the new heavens and the new earth Wherein 
dwelleth righteousnesse shall be brought forth In their roome. 

i2 
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^ Our part is the same therefore in this, as in the practice of other 
righteous duties appertaining to us, the perfection whereof we cannot 
expect until the redemption of the body 5 and yet we are to be using 
all lawful meanes and endeavours, to come as near the Primitive 
patterne and Rule as we can, in our whole practice throughout. 

^ So that when once we have well considered what Rule Christ him- 
self if he were on earth, would exercise over men, in protecting those 
that do well, and being a terroiir to evil works, as also in distributing 
righteousnesse equally and impartially unto all, upon the grounds of 
right and just (which every one, in the measure of light they have 
attained, are acquainted with, and do acknowledge for the Rule which 
they are willing to be concluded under, as to all their outward con- 
cernes) we ought in the way of Christ, and in the use of all lawful 
meanes, to be as near this in our practice as possible we may, in the 
Rule over men, which we shall be either as principals or accessories in 
setting up, holding ourselves obliged in heartinesse and freedome of 
mind, to maintain.’ — Id. p. 303. 

He then refers to the case of his" own country, and thus 
concludes. 

' For if once the Lord be pleased sofarre to enlighten the minds of men 
in these Nations, Governours and people, as to shew them the good of 
, Magistracy as it is in its Primitive institution, and is held forth in 
promise, for to be restored in the last dayes j It will then be their 
desire and delight to enquire and consider in a way of free debate and 
common consent, on behalfe of the good people of these Nations 
(who in all these great trials have stood faithful, and unshaken, as to 
the knowne cause they have beene engaged in) how the Rule over them 
may be brought nearest to its first institution and original patterne, in 
the exercise and practice thereof amongst them (founded, as we have 
scene, upon the principles of natural right and just, and so exclusive to 
all private interest and personal concerne of any singulars that shall 
be found to stand in competition with, or preference to the good of 
the whole) and how that which is the Ordinance and Institution of 
God, may become also the ordinance and statute of man, established 
In a free and natural way of common consent to the reuniting of all 
good men as one man, in a happy union of their spirits, prayers and 
counsels, to resist all common danger and opposition, which by Devils 
or Men jnay be raised against them.' — Id. p. 395. 

Of a truth the Fifth-Monarchy man appears to have had his 
approximations to the utilitarian republican. 

We began to read with considerable interest, the Chapter on 
‘The thousand years reign of Christ/ being prepared to regard 
this as Sir Henry’s strong subject. But we are compelled to 
admit, that we found it, to use Hume’s words, * absolutely 
unintelligible.’ At^ the same time we thinly the opinion of 
Clarendon, expressed respecting another work of Vane’s, applies 
to it, viz. — ' that the subject-matter of it is of so delicate a 
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nature, that it requires another kind of preparation of mind, 
and it may be another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily 
supplied with/ 

The extracts given will, we think, be found sufficient for 
the purpose for which they are intended. A more complete 
analysis of this and other religious woiks of Sir Henry Vane, 
would be foreign to the general purpose of this work, and 
would be in itself, we conceive, an undertaking of no great 
utility. 

Having already given the opinion of one eminent man on 
Vane’s merits as a writer, we shall add those of two others 
(Bishop Burnet and Lord Clarendon), which appear more just, 
or at least expressed with more modesty tlian the former. 
Burnet’s words are, 

‘ For tho’ he set up a form of religion in away of his own, yet 
it consisted rather in a withdrawing from all other forms, than 
in any new or particular opinions or forms ; from which he and. 
his party were called Seekers, and seemed to wait for some 
new and clearer manifestations. In these meetings he preached 
and prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness, that, 
though I have sometimes taken pains to see if I could find out 
his meaning in his works, yet I could never reach it. And since 
many others have said the same, it may be reasonable to believe 
he hid somewhat that was a necessary key to the rest. His 
friends told me, he leaned to Origen’s notion Of an universal 
salvation of all, both of devils and the damned, and to the 
doctrine of pre-existence.’ — Hist, of his own Time, fol. 1724. 
vol. 1. p. 164. 

The following is Lord Clarendon’s opinion, previously alluded 
to, on his book ' Of the Love of God, and the Union with God.’ 

' Which when I had read, and found nothing of his usual 
clearness and ratiocination in his discourse, in which he used 
much to excel the best of the company he kept, and that the 
style thereof was very much like that of Sancta Sophia; and that 
in a crowd of very easy words, the sense was too hard to find 
out : 1 was of opinion that the subject-matter of it was of so 
delicate a nature, that it required another kind of preparation of 
mind, and it maybe another kind of diet, than men are ordinarily 
supplyed with .’ — Animadversions on Mr, Cressy*s Answer to 
Stulingfleet. p. 69. — From the Bibliograph. Britannic. Art. 
Vane. 

In regard to mere style, there is but small similitude between 
Vane and Bunyan, as might be expected from the very different 
education tMt minds had received. In Bunyan, together with 
the vigour and freshness of a powerful, there is much of the 
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coarRenese of an unpolished genius. In Vane, on the other 
hand, is found, joined to great intellectual power and acuteness, 
almost all the knowledge and philosophy of his age. In one 
respect these writers may be said to possess a resemblance. 
Whoever wishes to see the English language in all its vigour 
and freshness, will not consider the time lost which he may have 
devoted to the pictured and glowing page of Bunyan, and the 
subtle and powerful, though sometimes impalpable and unin- 
viting, disquisitions of Vane. 


Art. W\\»— The Life of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. By 
Lord Dover. — London. Longman aod Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832. 
T ORD Chesterfield in a letter to his son, thus speaks of a 
battle that had lately taken place between the Russians 
and Prussians. * The late action’ he remarks, ‘ has only 
•thinned the human species, without giving either party a victory, 
which is plain by each party’s claiming it. Upon my word, our 
species will pay very dear for the quarrels and ambition of a 
few, and those by no means the most valuable part of it. If the 
many were wiser than they are, the few must be quieter, and 
would perhaps be juster and belter than they are.’ This is a 
truth which every day’s experience will make plainer; but we 
do not see how the matter would have been mended, had the 
action, instead' of being a drawn one, given to either party a 
triumph. The species would have suffered probably as much 
or more from a victory, and the victor and the victim have 
been not a whit the wiser or the better. The royal game of war 
would have been still played out at the expense of human 
happiness and human life. The history of Frederic the Great 
is the history of a famous player at this game : he was a man 
so disciplined and endowed, that for half a century he was 
able to maintain himself almost alone and without aid against 
all comers, and ultimately succeeded in winning every prize 
he had contended for. Other lovers of this game generally 
play it by deputy, scarcely directing the moves at a distance, 
and only glorifying themselves in the fact that they aie causing 
men to be pushed about, castles to be taken, and knights to be 
slain in every corner of the theatre of war ; but Frederic was 
not a gambler after this fashion. lie loved the sport and 
excelled in it ; when he could not partake of it^ he preferred 
that it should cease. It is chiefly for this that he is called 
great; like Alexander, andi.Charlemagne, he presided at the 
slaughter he commahded. He did not merely- "embroil the 
human race, be assisted in person to increase its confusioui and 
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did not fall a gacrifice to Iiis temerity, lie survived the hundreds 
of thousands he and his brother sportsmen caused to die : he 
was never caught in his own toils : he bagged more game than 
any of his rivals^ and though it was the main end and hope of 
many of them to circumvent and ruin him, he escaped their 
every device, and turned their machinations upon themselves. 
This it is to be great. 

The object of Frederic’s life, as it had been that of his two 
immediate predecessors, was to consolidate his empire : it had 
been a duchy, it then became desirable that it should be a 
kingdom, and then a powerful kingdom : these are motives 
which in the eyes of all the world have justified, nay even 
sanctified, the wars of the Great Frederic. But what did 
human kind gain ? What has Europe benefited by half a 
century of almost perpetual bloodshed and devastation ? Nothing : 
but it was the taste of tlie times — the great Louis had beei} 
amusing himself in a similar manner for the previous half century, 
and now it was the turn of a yet greater. Frederic was scavcefy 
dead, when all Europe was again set together by the ears, as 
if it were their destiny ; as if they sprung out of the earth 
armed to the teeth, and with no 'organ’ in their heads but that 
of ' combativeness/ W e arc not at all sure, that the many have 

g rown 'wiser,’ and the few 'quieter ;’ it is by no means certain, 
jat th*e royal players are tired of the game, or their tools of 
being played with : the sheep of the fold do not carry their 
mutton to the shambles with more indifference, than the nations 
of tlie earth send forth their best and bravest to suffer and die 
at the bidding of a few wilful kings. 

But Frederic could play at other games than the royal one 
of nine-pins. To be an extraordinary King is a fortunate acci- 
dent ; but for a King to be an extraordinary man, is an event of 
very rare occurrence, and only brought about by very peculiar 
causes. If ever a man who did little for posterity and less for 
his own age (though much for bis own kingdom) deserved the 
title of Great, it was assuredly the subject of Lord Dover’s 
Memoirs. His passion for war, or rather the passions which 
constantly led him into war, are a deduction from the true claims 
to greatness of any other kind, than that in which JonaOmii Wild 
was great ; but in this particular department of greatness, it is 
a subject of praise that he conducted himself as a consummate 
general, that ne extricated himself from difficulties tliat must have 
crushed almost any other man ; that he extorted the admiratioii 
of bis very enemies, and ultimately |^ined his point by the exer- 
tion of perpe4v.al self-government, never-feiling vigilance, inex- 
haustible ingenuity, courage, fortitude, and patience, endurance 
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of privation, and contempt of luxury. It is on his generalship, 
on nis success in war, on the sensation his battles made in his 
time, that the traditional greatness of Frederic chiefly rests ; 
in this the poor multitude have, with their usual suicidal stolidity, 
glorified him for the qualities most noxious to themselves, while 
the truly great merits of Frederic as a magistrate, as a legis- 
lator, as a fover of justice, as the destroyer of privileges, as an 
indefatigable administrator and enlightened financier, in short, 
with the exception of his being a warrior, as the benevolent 
friend of his people, are permitted to sink into oblivion. 

The work of Lord Dover is well timed. While Frederic lived, 
he filled the eye of the whole of Europe, and for some time after 
his death he was made the hero of almost every anecdote of the 
day ; the world was surfeited with his name : then came the French 
Revolution; and such men as Beattie wrote Essays onTrufh, with 
frontispieces describing the thrusting of Hume and Voltaire into 
the flames of Hell : we are not sure that Frederic has not a niche 
in the picture : but it was the cry to associate his name with 
the philosophers, the infidels, and other detestable persons, who 
were supposed to be conspiring to pull down the throne and the 
altar : and in England their efforts were eminently successful : 
in the years succeeding the French Revolution, the name of 
Frederic was pretty nearly as odious as that of Voltaire, and 
the Quarterly Review, in speaking of either, would not hesitate 
to class them both with Marat, Hebert, or Anacharsis Cloots, 
Peace however, as it is its wont to do, is dispersing the thick 
cloud of ignorance and delusion ; men are inquiring freely again, 
and begin to turn round upon the teachers of error, and the 
professional propagators of interested falsehood. There is a 
pause, and reason resumes her seal. At such a time, light bursts 
in from all quarters ; day by day we become wiser ; the scales 
drop from our eyes, and the intelligent and the inquiring at the 
present moment might celebrate an almost perpetual triumph 
over error. The settling of high reputations on their true bases, 
is a proper employment at such an epoch. It was not to be 
expected, that Lord Dover would produce a work on so impor- 
tant a subject altogether in the rising philosophical spirit : he 
does not •partake of it; neither if he aid, is his mind of that 
character to excel in its exposition. But he is a fair and indus- 
trious compiler, and is sufficiently conversant with literature and 
society, to be able to select with taste, and collect without 
iediousness. Here in short are, in a moderate compass, the • 
means of forming an enlightened opinion of Frederic, or at 
least the opportunity is presented of acquiring ISfich a general 
notion of his education, life, and character, as will be highly 
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useful by way of text, to a deeper inquirer, or altogether satis- 
factory to one who wishes to obtain the information only as 
part of a general historical store. 

The great peculiarity of Frederic’s character is, that he 
followed the business of a King as other men follow a profes- 
sion whereby they live. He gave up all his time to his duties, 
he studied them carefully, discharged them conscientiously, 
was warped neither by fear nor favour, despised pleasure, and 
kept all favourites at a distance out of the wholesome appre- 
hension of being governed. His will was law it is true, but 
only because his will was under the despotic command of his 
duty ; had he been as incapable of self government as Louis 
XIV. for instance, he would, like that monarch, have been ruled 
by every body about him, his mistress, his minister, or his 
valet; and instead of being the virtuous despot he was, 
would have become a vicious slave, decked out with all the 
trappings of royalty and the external ensigns of command. 
This assiduous attention to the duties of his position must 
be mainly attributed to the severe discipline of his youth, which 
his excellent good sense enabled him to turn to the best 
account. No King born to a throne ever passed through such 
a youth of hardship and privation : a sprig of royally even in 
exile and misfortune can command a train ; flatterers think it 
worth their while to trade upon the chance of a restoration ; 
and pleasure seems imperative in the absence of occupation : but 
Frederic in his father’s palace led a harder life than a London 
apprentice in the bonds of a cruel master. If he made a friend, his 
friend was sacrificed ; if he complained he was punished ; if he tried 
to evade, he was imprisoned ; in one instance, as was well known, 
he was tried for his life, and if it had not been for the interference 
of the Emperor it is more than probable, that instead of his name 
being handed down as Frederic the Great, he would have been 
known in history as the young prince who fell a victim to the 
capricious cruelty of a tyrannical parent. What the old monster 
could not effect by physical, he tried to bring about by moral 
means,— by forcing young Frederic to stand over the execution 
of his friend Katt, who was put to death for assisting him to 
escape from his cruel thraldom. TJie prince was carried away 
ill from the scene, was seized with a fever, and narrowly escaped 
an eternal liberation from domestic misery. The good fruit pro* 
duced by this severe discipline was an accident ; it might have 
subdued the generous feelings, extinguished hope, cultivated 
fear, and encouraged the baser passions, in short engrafted the 
vices of a slJve on one born to the power of a despot : its effect 
was altogether opposite j it taught him the mastery of his 
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passions and appetites ; he was subdued, but it was to himself 
and to his own purposes, the purposes of his wisdom and benOf 
volence. In arny man this is virtuous, but npt altogether rara; 
but in a King the rarity is so great, that the event seems 
miraculous, A good President of the United States, is an 
objeot of every day occurrence ; but a good King is really some- 
thing to write a book about. 

Frederic William, the father of the great Frederic, was 
also a great man in his way, and if he had not preceded in the 
occupation of the throne of Prussia, it is very probable the epithet 
great would never have been attached to the name of the son. 
He was, as has been stated, a cruel and capricious tyrant in his 
family, an unnatural father, and a brutal husband ; but his 
people were his treasure, and he husbanded them, Prussia was 
scarcely admitted in the rank of kingdoms : his father had been 
the first who had assumeld the royal title, and by his profusion, 
parade, and littleness of mind, had attracted the contempt 
rather than the respect of Europe. His son Frederic William 
resolved that Prussia should be powerful and formidable, He 
had discernment enough to see that the wealth and prosperity 
of his people was the true source of power, and a well disciplined 
standing army the only argument likely to be understood by 
his neighbours. Thus, his people and his army became his 
passions ; for them everything was sacrificed that Kings usually 

E rize ; his father's household wa^ dismissed ; in one day a 
undred chamberlains bit tlie dust ; the royal establishment 
was reduced to that of a private citizen, and the royal family had 
far from enough to eat. Saving was the source of wealth ; the 
people were only to be taxed for the army ; the pensions of the royal 
academy were taken from savaiis and conferred upon midwives. 
Had there been many sovereigns in Europe with equal power and 
the same opinions, the race of the North would not have run 
small ; those arts which the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Coke have 
employed to substitute a fine animal for a feeble one, the King 
of Prussia employed for elevating the standard of his army, 
Like every other resolution adopted by Frederic William, its 
execution became a passion ; and though accumulation was 
another mania, it gave way before the fury for tall men. Giants 
were sought for in all neighbouring countries, and no tall man was 
safe { every man of six feet six, though dwelling in the extremity 
of Europe, trembled in his shoes ; fathers were torn from their 
families 5 priests from the very altar. The Abbe Bastiani was 
carried off while celebrating mass in a village in the North of 
Italy, and wap not the only one. For the gr^at Joe^ph, a monk, 
tb^ King gay^ £000 fiorina for enlistingi anapaid 1500 rix-doUarg. 
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to Uie monastery he belonged to. Andrea Capra cost 3500 rixi* 
dollars, Andrea receiving 1500 as bounty money, and 2000 
being paid to those who discovered and Kidnapped him. But 
the most expensive recruit was James Kirkland^ an Irisbrnanj 
who cost the treasury the enormous sum of 1,267/. 7*. The 
items are so curious that we are tempted to make room for them* 

For the man himself, on condition of bis giving up his £. s, 
person ... ••• ... ... ••• 1000 0 

For the sending of two spies ... ... ••• 18 18 

The journey from Ireland to Chester ... ••• 30 0 

From Chester to London ... ... ... 25 12 

The man who accompanied him on the journey ... 10 10 

To himself on his arrival — ... ... 1 19 

Three years of wages promised to him ... 60 0 

To some of his acquaintance in London, who helped to 

persuade him ... ’ ... ... ... 18 18 

A fortnight’s allowance ... ... 18 

For a uniform, shoes, 8(C. ... ... ... *19 6 

Journey from London to Berlin ••• ... ... 21 0 

Post-horses from Gravesend to liOndon, and back ... 6 6 

To other persons employed in the business ... ,87 

To two soldiers of the guard who assisted ... ... 15 15 

To some persons for secrecy ... ... 12 12 

Expenses at the Inn at Gravesend ... ... 4 13 

To a justice of peace ... ... ... 6 6 

1 o a man who accompanied and watched him constantly 3 3 

For a boat ... •«* ... 0 5 

For letters to Ireland and back ... ... ... 2 10 

£1,267 7 

During the life time of Frederic William's father, it used to 
be disputed whether, without subsidies, that monarch could 
maintain au army of 15 or 20,000 men. His son solved the 
problem by his rigorous economy, by consulting the commercial 
and financial prosperity of the people as far as was compatible 
with his objectr and by attending in peison to all their griev* 
ances ; so that from the first year of his reign he kept up 50,000 
men, and at his death left an army of 75,000 men, consisting of 
the finest troops of Europe. At that time the population 
amounted to about two millions and a quarter. Frederic 
William's sole luxury was the manoeuvring of his tall regiment ; 
it was exercised from morning till night. It may therefore be 
supposed, that one of the first tasks he would wish to imyiose 
upon his son was that of the drill. But alas ! Frederic, than 
whom in after-life no man ever loved (Irilling more, had no taste 
for military arts in his youth ; he preferred his fiute and his 
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books : and though his father got together a regiment of boys, 
their princely colonel took no pleasure in command, and 
neglected to discipline his youthful comrades. . Ttiis was, 
probably, the foundation of the unnatural abhorrence the 
Corporal of Potsdam conceived for his son , the offence was 
visited with the utmost seventy, with blows and abuse, and 
sometimes with confinement on bread and water. Frederic 
was fond of fine clothes and elegant liteiature, and his father 
said m despair, ‘ He is nothing but a coxcomb and a Fiench 
wit, who will ruin the whole concern/ When the King entered 
the apartment of his son unexpectedly, he used to thiow his 
uniform coat over his suit of brocade and hide his flute-master 
in the chimney. Frederic William uas given to peipetual 
indulgence in spiiituous liquois , his debauches brought on the 
gout, and it might have been supposed that sufleiiiig would 
have distracted his attention, and, at any rate, have impeded his 
personal vigilance. His family were soon leduced to despaii 
when they saw him m his paioxysms of gout, glowing with m- 
tempeiance and rage, mounted in a four-wheeled chan, in which 
he insisted upon being taken wherever he considered a little 
investigation would be useful. Ills daughter, the Maigravmeof 
Bareith, who has left us her amusing niemoiis, he used to call 
the English Blackguard, and his son Fiedeiic, the lascal Frit/ , 
at dinner he would pelt them with plates, and after it make 
them pass in review before his chan, that they might be within 
reach of his crutch on one occasion, he stiuck the princess 
loyal a blow that must have felled her to the ground, had it hit 
her, but as she avoided the stroke he caused himself to be rolled 
after her in his chan, but those who pushed him gave the pool 
girl time to escape fiom the apaitinent. This strange man had 
one kind of taste for the fine arts, he loved daubing, for it 
cannot be called painting, though his courtiers, of couise, in 
his presence compaied him to Raphael. , A story is told of him, 
which for sharpness as well as meanness, is woijhy of a King of 
Persia. ' Well,’ said he, one day, to an attendant who was 
extolling the beauties of one of his pictures, ‘ how much do 
you think that picture would bring at a sale ’ * Sire, it would 
be cheap at a bundled ducats.’ ' You shall have it for fifty, ’ 
said the King, " because you are a good judge, and I am there- 
fore anxious to do you a favour/ The courtier in future, no 
doubt, resolved to be more discreet in the terms of his criticism. 
On some of his pictuies he inscribed ' Fredencus Wilhelmus 
in tormentis pinxit.’ He seems to have been detei mined to 
have companions in his tortures : his treatment of young Frede- 
ric, which induced the latter to endeavour to make his escape, 
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was absolutely horrible; he used to spit into his plate, in 
addition to giving him food which alone sometimes made him 
and his sister vomit at table ; he would seize him as he entered 
his room and cane him till for very lassitude he was obliged to 
cease ; simply because his son learned music of a teacher of the 
harpsichord, a citizen of Potsdam, he had the man’s daughter 
seized and publicly whipped by the executioner in various parts 
of the town. One of these acts of atrocious violence was 
thus told by Frederic himself to his sister. ' As I entered/ 
saysjbe, * the King’s room this morning, he first seized me by 
the hair, and then threw me on the ground, along which, after 
having exercised the vigour of his arm on my unhappy person, 
he dragged me in spite of all my resistance, to a neighbouring 
window ; his intention apparently was to perform the office of 
the mutes of the seraglio, for seizing the cord' belonging to the 
curtain, he placed it round my neck. I had, fortunately for 
myself, the time to place myself upon my legs, and I seized 
hold of both his hands and began to cry out. A servant came 
immediately to my assistance and delivered me from his hands.’ 
He then adds, ‘ I am daily exposed to similar dangers, and 
my miseries are so excessive and so desperate, that it is only 
violent remedies which can put an end to them.’ The remedy 
adopted was an endeavour to escape— desertion it was called by 
the King, and dishonour ; the attempts were more than once 
repeated, and invariably failed, and not even a deserter from his 
tall regiment could be more vilely or cruelly treated than was 
this the future hero of Europe. It was long before heiiwas 

E ermitted any repose from persecution; some time, however, 
efore the death of the King, he was permitted to fix on a 
retreat at Rheinsberg, to follow his own pursuits, and chusc his 
own companions. It was here that he began his system of 
early rising and intense study; he surrounded himself with 
congenial companions, establishing a sort of little social 
academy around his own board ; not forgetting, however, the 
discipline of his regiment. The old madman would sometimes 
endeavour to surprize him by an early visit, and on one particular 
occasion, whether Frederic had received information, or it was 
his habit, he found him putting his troops through their exercise 
by break of day. A circumstance of the kind was enough to 
assure the old disciplinarian before he died, that all was not 
lost. 

In what temper of mind Frederic availed himself of the 
advantage ot tranquillity and repose, may be judged of by the 
following brief extracts from his letter wriUen about this time : 
many such are to be found in his correspondence from Rheins- 
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bergf wherCi free from the insane persecution of his father, he 
indulged his taste for philosophy and intellectual amusement* 
It was here that many of his works in prose and verse were 
composedi and his correspondence with Voltaire, D’Argens, 
Rollin, and others commenced. 

I set off on the 25th to return to my dear garden at Rupin. I 
burn with impatience to see again my vineyards, my cherries, and my 
melons ; and there, tranquil and free from all useless cares, T shall live 
really for myself. 1 bedome every day more avaricious of my time, of 
which 1 render an account to myself, and never lose any of it without 
much regret. My mind is now wholly turned towards philosophy ; 
that study renders me wonderful services, which are repaid by me with 
affection. 1 6nd myself happy, because I am much more tranquil 
than formerly : my soul is much less agitated with violent and tumul- 
tuous emotions. 1 suppress the first impulses of my passions, and do 
not proceed to act upon them, till -after having well considered the 
question before me.*’ — ‘‘ I am returned from Cleves, and am now a 
peaceable inhabitant of Remusberg, applying myself to study, and 
reading almost from morning till night. With regard to the news of 
the world, you will learn them better through the gazetteers than 
through me. They contain the history of the madness and folly of the 
great, the wars of some, the quarrels of others, and the childish amuse- 
ments of all. These news are as little worthy the attention of a man of 
sense, as the quarrels of rats and mice would be.” 

‘ Upon another occasion he dwells with much complacency upon his 
continual and uninterrupted studies; and, as the fruit of them, dis- 
patches to his correspondent an ode addressed to the Deity, During 
the jpur months that 1 have been here, J have never ceased studying. 
1 consider it a duty to employ my time well, and to derive as much 
benefit from it as I am able. As I wish to communicate to you some 
of my amusements, I venture to send you an ode, of wliich the subject 
has been no small assistance to me in composing it. Once more, my 
dear Diaphanes, excuse my follies, and regard this ode with some 
indulgence ; it is not to extort your approbation, but to give you an 
account of my amusements, that I send it to you,** — p. 204. 

Somebody at this time accused the prince of irreligion. 

' You know, ’ said he to his correspondent Suhm, * that the 
charge of irreligion is the last refuge of calumniators, and that 
once asserted, nothing more need be said. The king took Ifir^, 
but I remained tranquil and silent; my regiment did wonders ; 
and the manual exercise, a little flour sprinkled upon the heads 
of the soldiers, men above six feet high, and a good many 
recruits, have proved arguments stronger than those of my 
calumniators.’ 

Frederic William at length died, leaving minute instructions 
as to wbftt should be done with himself after death, even as to 
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the way the horses heads should be turned when the hearse 
arrived to take his body. One of his prders was a generous one : 
viz. that on the day of his funeral a festival should be given ih 
his garden to the officers of his regiment^ and that the best cask 
of hock in his cellar should be opened ; expressly directings that 
' at this repast, good wine alone should be drunk.’ 

The accession of Frederic to the throne occasioned an entire 
change in his apparent character and pursuits. The literary recluse 
was instantly converted into the man of business, the statesman, 
and the general. Literature, which had been his occupation, 
became the resource of bis leisure hours : he laid down a division 
of his time, to which he adhered during his long life with 
exemplary punctuality and exactness ; and turned his day to 
such an account, that he did really, and not nominally, transact 
the whole business of the state. His ministers were converted 
into clerks, and cleiks too who were compelled to attend to 
their work. With all this, he contrived to spend as much 
actual labour on his favourites pursuits of poetry, history, and 
philosophy, as many men who consider themselves devoted to 
them. He had a mania for writing French verses : the occu- 
pation was more than relaxation to him ; it was, he said, actual 
repose. Whatever may be thought of his verse, it is impossible 
for any one who has paid any attention to his different historical 
woiks, to deny that they are productions of great value and 
authority. The style is peculiarly pointed and luminous, and 
the remarks with which they abound, are full of the wit, and the 
good sense, and the knowledge of mankind, which characterize 
Frederic’s habitual trains of reflection. 

It would have been impossible for Frederic to have got 
through such a variety of affairs as continually solicited his 
attention, and which were invariably and methodically ’dis- 
patched as they occurred, without the habit of early rising. He 
was, however, naturally a lover of sleep ; and he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to accomplish his object The method by which 
he ultimately succeeded, may be useful to those who cannot, 
however, enforce it on the same penalty. He ordered himself 
to be called at four in the morning ; but, at that hour, he was 
unwilling to rise, and begged for a little more time, which, it 
may be readily supposed, was not harshly refused ; and thus, 
instead of rising at four, he found himself in bed at six : in vain 
he scolded and commanded — no one could be found who would 
obey Frederic awake, and resist Frederic half-asleep. At 
last, determining to vanquish himself and his nature, he com- 
manded the p*erson whose business it was to awake him, under 
pain of being made a common soldier for life, every morning to 
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\daeli upon bis face a towel steeped in cold water. By this mea« 
sure he conquered his somqolency^ and continued to rise at four 
o'clock till an advarlced period of his life. This is a type of his 
svhole life ; where he suspected a weakness^ he instantly iflew in 
the face of it, and instead of being merely content to overcome 
it, he rushed to the very opposite extremity ; an admirable 
system, it may be observed, by which a man may convert the 
very defects of his nature and education into virtue. Few of 
Fredericks qualities w^ere more remarkable thamhis coolness in the 
•field ; and yet, in the first engagement in which he commanded, 
he fled from a victory, carried away, it has been said, by a body 
of his own routed cavalry. - He only stopped at some distance, 
where he took refuge in a mill. This was at the battle of Mol- 
wita;, where it was said— ^ il s’etait convert de gloire et de 
farine.* Whether this was a momentary fit of ‘panic or not, it 
is most certain, that had it been so, Frederic would have 
forced himself to subdue the unworthy feeling, and, in his next 
engagement, have punished his shrinking frame by a more than 
necessary exposure. In only one point, did he yield even a 
transitory triumph to the baser and corporeal passions ; he was 
an epicure, and somewhat of a glutton ; he had an enthusiasm 
for pork-pie and many other good things ; he constantly main- 
tained in his kitchen twelve cooks of twelve dififetent countries, 
each of whom was expected to excel in his national dishes. 
When his guests grew tired of philosophy, he used to give them, 
according to his own phrase, a chapter of Duval, his French 
cook, whose works, it may be added, he never ceased to love 
as long as he lived. It has been alleged as a defect in Frede- 
ric’s character that he was destitute of feeling, and instances 
of his apparent ingratitude are on record. The persons who had 
greatly befriended him while suft'ering under the persecutions of 
his father, and exposed themselves in his behalf to the most 
serious hazards, were never sought for after his succession. In 
some instances their claims were rejected, and they were, on the 
whole, ^discountenanced. Whereas to the men who had aided 
and pointed the tyranny of the late king against him, he con- 
tinued to behave with undeviating favour. The fact is, that this 
extraordinary man appears to have laid it down as a rule, (and 
rules weri with him inviolable,) that all rewards ijhould be dis- 
tributed solely with the view of forwarding, in some view, the 
advantage of the state. It might be difficult to bring the 
services of bis former friends into this category : they had, on 
the contrary, contravened the authority be was now bound to 
uphold, and the patronage of such benevolent treason might 
seem to him as likely to act directly to the encouragement of 
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disobedience to the royal will. This may be termed cold, tm- 
feeling, and ungenerous ; but it may be doubled whether warmth 
of feeling is a safe guide to the magistrate. Frederic cer- 
tainly considered justice a much surer rule than generosity. 
is not, however, by any means ndbessary to defend tins trait, 
but it may be curious to reconcile it with the real character of 
Frederic, who was, as might easily be shown, a man of a tender 
and affectionate disposition. 

Ilis predominant passion certainly was the aggrandizement 
of Prussia, and the consolidation of its resources : with this 
view, war was only subsidiary ; and even glory was altogether 
secondary to the satisfaction he experienced in accomplishing 
an object which reason and duty had set before him. His heart 
was in ruling : ' Believe me/ said lie to the Bishoj) of Varmia, 
‘ if I knew every thing, if I could read every thing myself, all 
my subjects should be happy. But alas ! I am but a man !’ 
His aim was to be as much of a king as it is possible fora 
mere man to be. With this object of ambition before him, he 
saw or felt that it was incumbent upon one placed in his situa- 
tion, to cultivate sympathies \vith bodies of men, rather than with 
any individuals ; to consult the interests of masses instead of his 
own private tastes. In all the anecdotes that are told of him, and 
theie is a more charming collection of Fiederipiana than lemains 
to be told of any other single person, there may always be found 
a public virtue. He neithei rewarded nor promoted nor punished 
for the satisfaction of an impulse of his own, but ou a calcula- 
tion of the advantages that must flow from such a course ©f 
proceeding to some body, the prosperity of which he considered 
necessaiy to the state. An illustration of this view of his 
character, may be found in his derided objection to the punish- 
ment of death generally among his people, and his remoiseless 
application of that and all other rigorous inflictions in the army. 
Looking at this difference of principle, as regards the people 
he might be called humane, as regards the army cruel ; but 
he was neither : humanity he would have plucked <3^ut of 
his bosom, had he found it militating there against the true 
interests of the people : and as to cruelty, his passions were far 
too well regulated, and his reason too paramount, to permit 
him to harbour so untranquil a guest : he was in both cases 
politic. Frederic considered that the existence and inde- 
pendence of his kingdom depended upon the discipline and 
moral condition of his army ; it was moreover his opinion, thaf 
these were oqly to be maintained by a vigorous and never- 
yielding administration of certain military* laws, and in this 
manner he caused them to be administered. With his people 
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it was didereixt; in the more complicated and more natural 
relations of civil life, he saw the punishment of death and other 
severe punishments, to be attended with much mischief and little 
benefit, and he discountenanced them. No doubt his heart 
rejoiced that his feelings and his reason in this pronounced 
the same sentence. He remembered the execution of Katt, of 
which he had by violence been made the wretched witness. 

In tlie administration of the tremendous laws of Prussian 
military discipline, there was no exercise of caprice; nothing 
which indicated love of power. The King had lianded power 
over to the law ; it took its course, as our judges say ; not when 
he let it, as they do, but as if by its own nature, irresistible, 
inevitable, fatal. Thus in his army, Frederic does not seem to 
have been considered, either as the fountain of mercy, or the 
give r of misery and death, and consequently was as little dreaded 
as the meanest of his ofliceis ; and if he was loved, it was the 
general who led them to victory, who succoured their battalion 
when hard pressed, and who *saw with his own eyes Ins 
soldiers earn their claims to promotion or distinction. 

Frederic’s intense love of justice was another of those 
goiK'iar sympathies, which extract the venom from des[)Otism. 
In proportion as he loved it, so he hated its delay : he was 
determined, as he said, to destroy the ‘ hydra of chicanery/ 
ami as if to shew that law reforms are the most difficult of all 
to effect, and* that an old lawyer is a ])erson of more inveterate 
])re)udices jind more bigoted habits than even an old churchman, 
the reduction of the Prussian laws into a code gave Frederic 
’.nore trouble, and caus(‘d fiercer disputing, than any of the other 
changes he l)rought about. J>ut Fiedi no had a will of iron, 
and an eye that nothing could blind : tlie law was reformed. 
The inconsistent and barbarous confusion of old Piussian law 
was reduced into a compendium of juster and clearer regulations 
by the Chancelloi Coccei : the Code Frederic was of course 
faulty in some respects, and it became the dying didight 
of Arfkimians to ])ick holes in it: but iMcdcric know that the 
way to correct its faults was to watch it in action. The Code 
Frederic was accordingly made the law of the land ; after 
consideiable experience and trial of its provisions, it wa^ jwib- 
sequcntly revised and remodelled towards^the end of the reign 
of Fn deric, by Chancellor de Crammer, and the king had the 
satisfaction of leaving behind him a code brought to as near 
perfection as the justice, intcilligeuce, ami* exjiericnce of the 
courts could devise, and which still remains tlie law of Prussia. 

An appeal was ](At from the judges to the king, w'hich was 
productive of much practical inconvenieaice. I'he decisions of 
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the judges were not respected, and the king was 'Overwhelmed 
with memorials, which, in his anxiety lest injustice should be 
done, Jie always caused to be examined, and in some sort 
satisfied. The judges complained, and with reason. The*king 
had inconsiderately reserved the right for the protection of his 
people; for he would not trust the judges— not without reason 
])erhaps — and seems to have suspected a constant leaning 
against the poor. His object had probably been to raise the 
character of the judges, deteriorated and corrupted under the 
reign of chicanery, before he gave up his legal right to interpose. 
The story of the miller Arnold is too well known to quote here ; 
but Frederic’s pertinacity proved the interest he took in such 
subjects. 

In his church reforms Frederic was equally solicitous that 
the wishes of the people should be attended to in preference 
lo the decisions of the consistory. Such answers as the follow- 
ing were sent by him upon three separate occasions : — 

‘ Good character is tlic principal thing that should be regaicled 
in a village pastor. If he pleases the peasants, do not trouble them 
about it.’ 

‘ His majesty has no wish to prevent the congregations from 
choosing the pastor they like best, since it is to them he is to preach ; 
provided always, they select a man of good morals and iireproachable 
conduct.* 

‘ f will not have the peasants annoyed about their clergy and their 
schoolmasters: on the contrary, it is my intention, that you should 
give them those they wish to have, piovided there is nothing to be 
said against their conduct.’ — p. 434. 

Great improvements were also made in the collection of the 
finances, and the regulation of the taxes, which, always light, 
were not materially increased by Frederic, although the 
revenue was nearly doubled in the course of his reign ; and in 
spite of his numerous wars, Frederic left behind him an 
enormous tpeasure, which was put to no other use than being 
heaped in the cellars of his palace. 

On the whole it may be said of Frederic, that although he 
considered himself bound to engage in, and carry on many af- 
flicting contests, he, on the whole, greatly increased the pros- 
perity of his country ; and that if we did not know a much 
better plan for securing the happiness of a people than to trust 
to the accidental occurrence of a beneficent monarch, wo should 
pray for despots cast in the mould of Frederic of Prussia. 
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Art. IX — The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon, Author of ^ The 
. Sketch Book/ ^ Bracebridge Hall/ ‘Tales of a Traveller/ &c. — 
Lorxion j Colburn and Bentley. 2 vols. 8vo. 1832. 

T^^ASHINGTON IRVING, when he came to this coun try > and 
gave the world, under the name of the Sketch-book, his first 
cis-atlantic production, did judiciously in selecting the pseudo- 
nyme of Geoffrey Crayon for his writings and paintings. 
They are works of art: he is to be classed with Wilkie, 
Leslie, and Turner. He does not teach ; he does not narrate ; 
he does not celebrate ; he catches situations ; he has an eye 
for effects, moral and picturesque ; and he employs and works 
them into his pictures, as a painter does his memoranda,- — and 
lends them all the advantages to be derived from nice draw- 
ing, accurate perspective, tasteful disposition, and, above all, 
a rich and mellow colouring which spreads a glow over his 
subjects, like the subdued splendour of sunset. There is scarcely 
a page of his works that the artist could not follow stroke by 
stroke, touch by touch, and imitate to the faintest tint. His 
books might be painted, framed, glazed, and hung up. Some 
])ictures might possibly be tame, some common-place perhaps, 
but these exceptions would be rare; nearly all would bemaiked 
by a gentle grace, or a playful humour, — some would be even 
bold and picturesque, — many clothed in soft enchantment, like 
the finest efforts of Claude. All the works of the author pub- 
lished previously to the Alhambra, would excel it in variety, none 
in the richness of its subjects. The Sketch-book and its con- 
tinuations Bracebridge Hall and the Traveller’s Tales, enjoy a 
wider field ; and good use is made of the more ample materials. 
In the Alhambra, on the contrary, he has confined himself to a 
particular spot, and is contented with roaming no farther than 
among the courts and up and down the lofty towers of his 
temporary residence.- The Alhambra is a Sketch-book, not in 
Spain, but in Granada; and within Granada again,’ the author, 
like the ‘legendary tailor’ he speaks of, scarcely steps across 
the threshold of a palace or its precincts. 

No subject could be better adapted to the author’s peculiar 
manner of viewing objects, than the ruins of the Alhambra. 
I’lie things of this world appear to Washington Irving only 
as food for art. They are regarded, with a view to pointing 
a moral or adorning a tale, as they are sentimental or 
picturesque. He is the antipodes of him who ’ said, that 
Paradise Lost proved nothing : he would take the whole world 
upon trust, and believe with Berkeley in the non-existence of 
matter, provided a superficies were left on which the resources 
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of art might be employed. The shadowy past is preferred to the 
present, because it is more readily adapted to the purposes of 
the painter ; a ruin is more respectable than good repair, because 
it can be connected with romantic associations. A painter 
would much prefer, as a study, the most ragged of beggars to 
the most finished of gentlemen : but then the rogue must not be 
mere meanness and poverty. There must be something about 
him that speaks of better days ; he must take his crust of bread 
with a mingled air of dignity and gratefulness ; his robe must 
have the motley composition indicative of thrift as well as 
poverty. Such a subject is’ poor in the ignorant present, but 
as he stands, he is a whole volume of the past : his wardrobe is 
a history, and every line in his countenance, every sign of decay, 
seems to tell of the days that have been. It is the same with a 
building : the gayest palace in Europe would be barren in the 
eyes of the sentimentalist, compared with the ruined courts and 
historical halls of the Alhambra. They are greatly mistaken 
who imagine that the luxuries of sentimentalism — when they 
can be afforded, as in advanced stages of civilization, and 
when they are not of a kind to enervate — may not be reconciled 
with an enlightened view of the doctrine of utility. Works 
of this description are not to be classed with others whicli 
directly tend to the progress of improvement of mankind : but 
nothing which in any condition of society contributes to increase 
the stock of innocent or elevating enjoyment, can be an object 
of indifference to the true utilitarian. Prout, who gives such 
characteristic sketches of the old continental towns, is not to be 
esteemed with a Rennie or a Smeaton ; but he who despised 
such specimens of ingenuity and taste, would deserve to be 
laughed at with the mathematical vilipender of Milton’s poem. 

The Alhambra is, perhaps, the finest subject in Europe for 
one of these Old Mortality jestorers of ancient monuments, — 
these searchers in the present for the signs of the past. The 
Moors may be, as they have been considered, the very fathers of 
romance ; and certainly their wild invasion of Europe, their 
rapid conquests, and their subsequent discomfiture and disper- 
sion, are among the most fruitful sources of poetical description. 
Their contests with the Gothic Spaniard have been celebratetl 
in a wonderful variety of verse, and to this day form the main 
staple of the popular poetry of the Peninsula. The Alhambra 
is a monument of their most palmy state of prosperity ; and it 
was their last strong-hold when driven from Europe by the vic- 
torious chivalry of Ferdinand and Isabella. The fashion of its 
architecture, and the character of the beauty of this far-famed 
fortress-palace, are strictly adapted to poetical description ; and 
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now that its halls and courts and towers are crumbling to decay, 
and their harder outlines have been broken down and softened 
by the hand of time, while enough remains to indicate all and more 
than the magnificence and grace of their perfect state — the whole 
site may be said to be duly prepared for such an inmate as the 
author Of the Sketch-book. We ^e not to be surprized therefore 
to find him taking up his abode in one of the suites of deserted 
apartments, remaining there several months, and in fact becom- 
ing domesticated among the ‘sons of the Alhambra,’ as the ragged 
race who have found shelter within its walls denominate them- 
selves. The author, however, does not abruptly plant us in the 
Court of Lions. Although he favours us with but a scanty 
portion of his ‘Travels’ in Spain-^a too valuable material to be 
poured out with the profusion of the ordinary tourist— he is 
liberal enough to show tlie road, and describe his adventures 
between Seville and Granada. 

It was in the spring of 1829, that the author, in company 
with a friend, set out on this rambling expedition ; they were 
on horseback, the better to enjoy the romantic scenery of 
Andalusia, and were attended by but one follower who served 
as squire in all its various departments, and to boot, as a study 
for a modern Sancho. With that playful fancy characteristic of 
Washington Irving, by which the description of a milestone 
could be made charming, the youth charged with a roving com- 
missariat duty is made to usher the way to such adventure as 
may be expected in so biief a traject. He entertains the tra- 
vellers with proverbs, and amuses them by the pride he takes in 
his inexhaustible wallet and ambulatory larder. The meals are 
made by the road side ; a green bank is the table ; and the 
never-fading Sancho, a faithful cheery kind of creature, supplies 
ii rich repast from his alforjas or saddle-bags. Passengers are 
few in Spain, and such pic-nics may be celebrated without 
the collection of a mob. On one occasion they had a visitor — 
a mendicant — a plain beggar he would have been probably to 
the uninitiated eye ; but he glows in the pages of the Alhambra, 
a beggar of decoium and even dignity : nay, he had the look of 
a pilgrim. How invaluable is a taste for the picturesque. ‘ He 
was evidently very old, with a grey beard, and supported himself 
on a staflT, yet age had not bowed him down ; he was tall and erect, 
and had the wreck of a fine form.’ This is a Belisarius, without 
his blindness. ‘ His dress, though old and patched, was decent. 
Ills demeanour manly, and he addressed us with that grave 
courtesy that is to be remarked in the lowest Spaniard.’ He was 
already set down ‘ for some broken-down cavalier.’ It was, 
however, but the innate courtesy of a Spaniard. When food 
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was given to him, he ate , but bow ^ —If o' iookliis seat at *‘Ome 
111 tie distance from us, and began to eat slowly and with u so- 
briety and dctoruin that would have become a hidalgo.’ 
* Tasting the wme, he held it up to the light, with a slight beam 
of feuipiise in his eye, then quaffing it off at a di aught; It is 
many years,’' said he, "since J have tasted such wine. It is a 
coidial to an old man’s heart." Then, looking at the boautilul 
wheaicn loaf, " Imtdito sea tal pan ' ’ " blessed be such bitad 
So saying, ho put \t into his wallet.’ No one could mote 
gracefully adorn an incident of this kind. He iiiaiks (he 
other chaiactenstics of the journey with equtl felicity. 
The single heulsman, armed with blundeibuss and stiletto, 
prowling ovei the plain ; the lonely shepherd, with his long^ 
slcndei ]npe tapering like a lance into the an , the long 
tram of mules slowly moving along the waste like a tram of 
camels in the dtscit, find the muletc tr chaunling foilh lude and 
simple ail 5 with a loud voice and long diawlmg cadence, stated 
sideways on his mule, who seems to listen with infinite giavity^ 
and to keep tune with Ins pac^ts to the tune. In a vciy few 
lines the pencil of living conveys the geneial effect of Spanish 
landscape with iiioie foico and vividness than whole' volumes ol 
preceding tiavellcrs, 'Many’ says ho, ' aie apt to pic tine 
Spain to their nnaginatioiis as a soft southern region, cit t kc'tl 
out with all the lu\uiiaiit chaims of voluptuous Italy. On the 
contiarv, though there are exceptions m some of themaiitime 
pi o Vinces, yet, foi the grcatri part, it is a stern, mt lane holy 
c mintiy, with rugged mountains, and long sweeping ])lains, cksti- 
tute ol tices, and mdesciibably silent and lonesome, ])ai taking 
of the savage and solitary chaiactci of Africa,’ And the analogy 
between the seveie and lofty chaiactoi of the scenery, and that 
of the peojde, IS at hast fanciful, llic scciieiy, he leniaiks, 

‘ partakes something of the attributes of its people , and I think 
that 1 belter undeistand the jiroud, hardy, fiugal, and abste- 
mious Spaniaid, his manly dchancc ol haidships, and contempt 
of effeminate indulgences, since 1 have seen the couiitiy he 
inhabits.’ In tlie following brief extinct a mountainous land- 
scape of the south of Spam, is given with somewhat moie 
elaboration. 

' Vast sierras, or clnins of mountains, destitute of shrub or trccj, 
and mottled with variegated inirbles and granites, elevate then sun 
burnt summit-, against a deep-blue sky , yet in their rugged bosoms lu* 
engulfed the most 'cerdant and fcitilc valley, where the de-ert and ilic 
garden strain !br mastery, and the very rock ic, ns it were, compcHed 
to yield the fig, the orange, and the citron, ancl to blossom with the 
myrtle and the rose.’ 
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^ In the wild passes of these mountains the sight of walled towns 
and villages, built like eagles’ nests among the cliffs, and surrounded 
by Moorish battlements, or of ruined watch-towers perched on lofty 
peaks, carries the mind back to the chivalric days of Christian and 
Moslem warfare, and to the romantic struggle for the conquest of 
tiranada, In traversing these lofty sierras, ihc traveller is often 
obliged to alight and lead his horse up and down the steep and jagged 
ascents and descents, resembling the broken steps of a staircase. Some- 
times the road winds along dizzy precipices, without parapet to guard 
him from the gulfs below, and then will plunge down steep, and dark, 
and dangerous declivities. Sometimes it straggles through rugged 
barrancos, or ravines, worn by winter torrents, the obscure path of the 
contrabandista ; while, ever and anon, the ominous cross, the monu- 
ment of robbery and murder, erected on a mound of stones at some 
'lonely part of the road, admonishes the traveller that he is among the 
haunts of banditti, perhaps at that very moment under the eye of some 
lurking bandolero. Sometimes, in winding through the nairow val- 
leys, he is startled by a hoarse bellowing, and beholds above him on 
some green fold of the mountain side a herd of fierce Andalusian 
bulls, destined for the combat c#f the arena. Tlicrc is something 
awful in the contemplation of these terrific animals, clothed with tre- 
mendous strength, and ranging their native jiasturcs in untamed wild- 
ness, strangers almost to the face of man : they know no one but the 
solitary herdsman who attends upon them, and even he at times dirrcs 
not venture to approach them. The low bellowing of these bulls, and 
their menacing aspect as they look down from their rocky height, give 
additional wildness to the savage scenery around.’ — vol. i. p. 11. 

This only wanted some sign of humanity and rivilization lo 
give it a deeper relief. The taste of the writer felt tlie want, 
and was at no loss to supply it. 

' It has a most picturesque effect also to meet a train of mulelceis 
in some mountain-pass. First you hear the bells of the leading mules, 
breaking with their simple melody the stillness of the airy height 3 or, 
perhaps, the voice of the muleteer admonishing some tardy or wander^ 
ing animal, or chaunting, at the full stretch of his lungs, some tra- 
ditionary ballad. At length you see the mules slowly winding along 
the cragged defile, sometimes descending precipitous cliffs, so as to 
present themselves in full relief against the sky, sometimes toiling up 
the deep arid chasms below you. As they approach, you descry their 
gay decorations of worsted tufts, tassels, and saddle-cloths, while, as 
they pass by, the cver-ready trabuco slung behind the packs and 
saddles, gives a hint of the iihsccurity of the road.’ — vol. i. p. 10. 

Travelling in Spain is no common-place, and would ill suit 
those who pull down inn bells, and curse inn waiters, if dinner 
be not on the table to a moment, or if it should have been at the 
fire an instant more than was becoming. ' In Spain/ says our 
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traveller, ^ihe most miserable inn is as full of adventure as an 
enchanted castle ; and every meal is in itself an achievement.’ 
Disgusted with the accommodations of the country of post- 
chaises, he exclaims ‘ Let others repine at the lack of turnpike 
roads and sumptuous hotels, and all the elaborate comforts of a 
country cullivated into tameness and common-place : but give 
me the rude mountain scramble, the roving, hap-hazard way- 
faring, the frank, hospitable, though half-wild manners, that 
give such a true game flavour to romantic Spain.’ To prove 
the pleasantness of this, he paints an evening at a little town 
among the hills, where a sort of ball was got up, on the occasion 
of his arrival, in the inn-yard; and the commander of the patrol, 
‘ a lively, talking, laughing Andaluz,’ supped with them, and 
recounted his exploits in love and war, with much pomp of 
phrase ' and mysterious rolling of the eye.’ In the mean time, 
the court-yard presented a picture of true Spanish festivity. 
' The scene was a study for a painter : the picturesque grouj) 
of dancers, the troopers in their half military dresses, the 
j)ca sail try wrapped in their brown cloaks ; nor must 1 omit to 
mention the old meagre Alguazil, in a sliort black cloak, who 
took no notice of anything going on, but sat in a corner 
diligently writing by the dim light of a huge copper lamp, that 
might have figured in the days of Don Quixote.’ At another 
time the author takes his ‘ hap-hazard’ meal ‘ under a grove of 
olive-trees, on the borders of a rivulet, with the old Moorish 
capital in the distance, and animated by the ruddy towers of the 
Alhambia; while, far above it, the snowy summits of the Sierra 
Nevada shone like silver. The day was without a cloud, and 
the heat of the sun tempered by cool breezes from the moun- 
tains; after our repast, we spread our cloaks and took our 
last siesta, lulled by the humming of bees among the flowers, 
and the notes of ring-doves from the neighbouring olive-trees. 
When the sultry hours were passed, we resumed our journey ; 
and after passing between hedges of aloes and Indian figs, and 
through a wilderness of gardens, arrived about sun-set, at the 
Gates of Granada.’ 

In Granada the travellers have the good fortune to get the 
peru^ission of the governor of the Alhambra to occupy his vacant 
apartments in the Moorish palace. Here the author remains 
several months ^spell-bound in the old enchanted pile,’ and 
these volumes are the result of his reveries and researches during 
the period he terms a "delicious thraldom.’ 

The fortress of the Alhambra, of which the palace occupies 
but a portion, stretches its walls, studded with towers, irregu- 
larly round the crest of a lofty hill, that overlooks the city, and 
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forms a spur of the Sierra Nevada or Snowy Ridge. In the 
time of the Moois, it was capable of containing an army of forty 
thousand men within its precincts. After the kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Christians, the Alhanibia continued a royal 
demesne, and was occasionally inhabited by the Castilian mon- 
arch. The last royal lesidents weie Philip V. and his beautiful 
queen *Elizabetta of Parma, eaily in the eighteenth century 
The sojourn of the soveieigns was transient; and, after their 
departure, the pahee once more became desolate. Still the 
place was maintained vMth some military state. A considerable 
garrison was kept up, the governor had his apaitments m the 
fiont of the Moorish palace, and never descended into Giaiiada 
without some military parade. The foi tress m fact was a little 
town of itself, having several streets of houses within Us walls, 
together with a Franciscan convent and a parochial church. 

' The desertion of the court, however, was a fatal blow to the Al- 
hambra. Its beautiful halls beeame desolate, and some of them fell 
to rum , the gardens were destro\ed, .ind the fountains ceased to play 
Ry degrees the dv\ellintj;s became hlkd up with a loose and lawless 
population , contrabandistas, who availed themselves of its inde- 
pendent lurisdiotion to cany on a wide and daring course of smug- 
gling, and thieves and rogues of all sorts, who made this their place 
of refuge fiom whence they might depredate ujion Gicnada and its 
vicinity. The strong arm of government at length interfered the 
whole community was thoroughly sifted , none were suffered to remain 
but such as were of honest chaiactci, and had legitimate light to a 
residence , the greater part of the houses were demolished, and ti mcic 
hamlet left, with the parochial churen and the Fr inciscan convent Din- 
ing the recent trouble^ in Spam, when Grainda was in the hand-, of 
the French, the Alhambra was gainsoned by thejr troops, and the pa- 
lace was occasionally inhabited by the French commander With that 
enlightened taste which has ever distinguished the French nation m 
their conquests, this monument of Moorish elegance and grandeur was 
rescued from the absolute ruin and desolation that were overwhelming 
It. Uhe roofs were repaired, the saloons and galleries protected Iroiii 
the weather, the gardens cultivated, the Wtatercourses restored, the 
fountains once more made to thiovv up their sparkling showers , and 
Spain may thank her invaders foi having preserved to her the most 
beautiful and interesting of her historical monuments.* — vol. i p 43. 

This IS evidently American • %ve never talk of the French so, 
let them do what they may. 

On the departure of the French troop«i, they blew up several 
towers of the outer wall and left the fortification scarcely tenable. 
A nominal garrison is howevei maintained, and some of the outer 
towers are occasionally used as pnsons of state. The governor 
resides m Granada; abandoning his lofty apartments m the 
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Alhambra; and the custody of the palace is left to an old lady 
and her family, with whom Mr. Irving takes up his abode, and 
of course makes them sit for the fancy portraits. His first 
business is to take a view of the interior of the Alhambra. 
The Cicerone, Mateo Ximenes, who acts as his guide in his 
first visit, and who may be presumed to be the same person 
recommended to the attention of travellers at the conclusion of 
the Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, becomes in the 
author’s hands a classical personage. 

^The common Spaniards have certainly a most poetical way of 
expressing themselves. '' A son of the Alhambra !’* tire aj>pellation 
caught me at once; the very tattered garb of my new acquaintance 
assumed a dignity in my eyes. It was emblematical of the fortunes 
of the place, and befitted the progeny of a ruin/ 

' 1 put some further questions to him, and found that his title was 
legitimate. Flis family had lived in the fortress from generation to 
generation ever since the time of the conquest. His name was 
Mateo Ximenes. Then, perhaps,” said 1, you may be ti descendent 
from the great Cardinal Ximenes?” Dios Sabe! God knows, 
Senor ! It Inay be so. We are the oldest family in the Alhambra, — 
Christianos Fiejos, old ('hristians, without any taint of Moor or 
Jew. I know wc belong to some great family or other, but I forget 
whom. My father knows all about it: he has the coat-of-arms 
hanging up in his cottage, up in the fortress.” — There is not any 
Spaniard, however poor, but has some claim to high pedigree. The 
first title of this ragged worthy, however, had completely captivated 
me, so I gladly accepted the services of the son of the Alhambra.”— 
vol. i. p. 5J . 

Mateo Ximenes is made the familiar of the place : he is 
turned to all uses and services : he nariates traditions, retails 
gossip, supplies legends; and serves as an example in his own 
person of the sons of the Alhambra, and an illustration generally 
of the Spanish character. 

It is impossible to follow the author through his ornale topo- 
graphy of the place, or trace with him the splendid scenery 
beheld from the tower of Comares. In the account of the old 
Chfitelaine Aunt Antonia, and her niece Dolores, with whom 
Mr. Irving is domesticated, there is a great deal of fanciful 
writing, but in nothing is the art of serving up a trifle with 
elegance, and of converting a common incident into a charming 
narrative, so strikingly exemplified as in the chapter intitled the 
‘Truant.^ Tj^.sum and substance of it is simply the escape of 
a dove, but how tastefully and entertaining the whole is ampli- 
fied : from the description of the * virtuous union crowned by 
two spotless and milk-white eggs/ to the ' council of war,’ and 
the embassy to the adminUtramr of the Qeneralife, on whose 
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towers the fugitive had been seen, and the subsequent recovery 
of the pet, whom the author the next morning found in the 
arms of his cherishing mistress Dolores. She ‘ upbraided him 
for his faithless conduct, calling him all manner of vagrant 
names (though, woman like, she "fondled him at the same time 
to her bosom and covered him with kisses). I observed, 
however, that she had taken care to clip his wings to prevent 
all future soarings ; a precaution, which I mention, for the benefit 
of all those who have truant lovers or wandering husbands/ 
The author falls in love with decaying apartments of great 
beauty, which had been fitted up by Italian artists some century 
before for Elizabeth of Parma, and determines to take up his 
abode in them, to the dismay of Donna Antonia and the little 
Dolores. This happy idea affords an occasion for some sketches 
of these remains of fallen grandeur, and his night vigils supply 
him with romantic trains of reflections. 

*The slcej)ing-TOom I have mentioned, commanded from one 
window a prospect of tlic Gcncralifc and its embowered terraces : 
under another window jdayed the alabaster fountain of the garden 
of Lindaraxa. That garden earned my thoughts still further back to 
the period of another reign of beauty 3 to the days of the Moorish 
Sultanas/ 

How beauteous is this garden !” says an Arabic inscription, 

where the floweis of the earth vie with tlie stars of heaven ! What 
can compare with the vase of yon alabaster fountain, filled with crystal 
water ? Nothing but the moon in her fiilliicss, shining in the midst 
of an unclouded sky I” 

* Centuries had elapsed, yet how much of this scene of apparently 
fragile beauty remained. The garden of Lindaraxa was still adorned 
with flowers 3 the fountain still presented its crystal mirror ; it is true, 
the alabaster had lost its whiteness, and the basin beneath, overrun 
with weeds, had become the nestling-place of the lizard 5 but there 
vVas something in the very decay, that enhanced the interest of the 
scene, speaking as it did, of that mutability which is the irrevocable 
lot of man and all his works. The desolation too of these chambers, 
once the abode of the proud and elegant Elizabetta, had a more 
touching charm for me, than if 1 had beheld them in their pristine 
splendour, glittering with the pageantry of a court.’ — vol. i. p. 117 . 

The ' Alhambra by moonlight ’ is the title of another Chapter. 
The chaste simplicity of its images, and the rich and harmonious 
flow of its language, are worthy of the subject. It would be 
difficult in any work to find a passage of mote exquisitely 
chosen phrase than the paragraphs which open this Chapter. 

' I have given a picture of my apartment on my first taking 
scssion of it I a few -evenings have produced a thorough change^ the 
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scene and in my feelings. The moon, which then was invisible^ has 
gradually gained upon the night, and now rolls in full splendour above 
the towers^, pouring a flood of tempered light into every court and 
hall. The garden beneath my window is gently lighted up \ the 
orange- and citron trees are tipped with silver 5 the fountain sparkles 
in the moon-beams ; and even the blush of the rose is faintly visible. 

' 1 have sat for hours at my window, inhaling the sweetness of the 
garden, and musing on the chequered fortunes of those whose history 
is dimly shadowed out in the elegant memorials around. Sometfknes 
I have issued forth at midnight, when every thing was quiet, and have 
wandered over the whole building. Who can do justice to a moon- 
light night in such a climate and in such a place ! The temperature of 
an Andalusian midnight in summer is })crfectly ethereal. We seem 
lifted up into a purer atmosphere ; there is a serenity of soul, a buoy- 
ancy of spirits, an elasticity of frame, that render mere existence 
enjoyment. The effect of moonlight too, on the Alhambra, has some- 
thing like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, every 
mouldering tint and weather-stain disappcjirs ; the marble resumes its 
original whiteness 3 the long colonnades brighten in the moonbeams ; 
the halls are illuminated with a softened radiance until the whole 
edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale.’ 

^ At such a time I have ascended to the little pavilion called the 
Queen’s Toilette, to enjoy its varied and extensive prospect. To the 
right, the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada would gleam like 
silver clouds against the darker firmament, and all the butlines of the 
mountain would be softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, how- 
ever, would be to lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze down 
upon Granada, spread out like a map below me 5 all buried in deep 
repose, and its while palaces and convents sleeping, as it were, in the 
moonshine.’ 

* Sometimes f would hear the faint sounds of castanets from some 
party of dancers lingering in the Alameda, at other times I have heard 
the dubious tones of a guitar, and the notes of a single voice rising 
from some solitary street, and have pictured to myself some youthful 
cavalier serenading his lady’s window 3 a gallant custom of forin^^ 
days, but now sadly on the decline, except in the remote towns and 
villages of Spain. Such were the scenes that have detained me for 
many an hour loitering about the courts and balconies of the castle, 
ei^oying that mixture of reverie and sensation which steal away exist- 
ence in a southern climate, and it has been almost morning before I 
have retired to my bed, and been lulled to sleep by the falling waters 
of the fountain of Lindaraxa.* — vol. i. p. 127. 

The ' Inhabitants of the Alhambra ’ is in a very different lone. 
In the description of the tatterdemalion families who have be- 
come joint tenants W'ith the bats and owls of its gilded halls, 
and hang their rags, those standards of poverty, out of its win- 
dows and loopholes, Mr. Irving exhibits that playful humour, 
which has justly c^tused him to be compared in this faculty^ to 
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Goldsmith. The Spaniard, jwor or rich, more particularly in 
either extreme, is a fine subject for dry grave humour. One 
of these classes at least is plentiful. How the sons of the 
Alhambra manage to exist, says Mr. Irving, he only who sees 
into all mysteries can tell. The subsistence of a poor Spanish 
family is a riddle ; yet they do subsist, and what is more, 
appear to enjoy their existence. 

* Here are two classes of people to whom life seems one long holi- 
day, the very rich, and the very poor ; one because they need do no- 
thing, the other because they have nothing to do ; but there are none 
who understand the art of doing nothing and living upon nothing, 
better than the poor classes of Spain. Climate does one half, and 
temperament the rest. Give a Spaniard the shade in summer, and 
tlie sun in winter 5 a little bread, gnrlick, oil, and garbances, an old 
brown cloak and a guitar, ami let the world roll on as it pleases. 
Talk of poverty ! with him it has no disgrace. It sits upon him with 
a grandiose style, like his ragged cloak. He is a hidalgo, even when 
in rags.’ — vol. i. p. 138. 

Of a superior class of the inhabitants of the Alhambra is the 
* Veteran.* The brave old battered colonel of invalids, who 
strongly reminds the reader of some of tlie discontented and 
petitioning knights of St. Jago so happily described in the 
])age8 of Le Sage, — this ‘ Veteran’ has taken a part in all the 
wars of his country : he can speak experimentally of most of 
the ‘prisons and dungeons of the Peninsula — is lame of one leg, 
crippled in his hands, and so cut up and carbonadoed that he is 
a kind of walking monument of the troubles of Spain, on which 
there is a scar for every battle and hi oil, as every year was 
notched upon the tiee of Robinson Crusoe. Of course the 
Veteran is an ill-used man — his country has been ungrateful : 
he is neglected, and in revenge mixes up a good deal of whole- 
some bitterness with his opinions of the world. A pet grievance 
is, however, no bad thing for a man who has no occupation, 
more particularly in Spain, where, as is observed by the 
author, a man • who has a law-suit or a claim upon government, 
may be considered as furnished with employment for the re- 
mainder of his life.’ 

The stories are partly legendary and partly historical : of 
latter class, those relating to the unhappy Boabdil are the most 
intei'esting. Of the legendary and fabulous portion, all are Moor- . 
ish, and several deserve to be Arabian. ‘ The lliree Beautiful 
Princesses,’ Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda, iS a charming 
narrative. Prince Ahmed ^al Kamel, or the Pilgrim of Love, is 
a very agreeable stoiy. The language of birds, as in the eastern 
fables, is perfectly well understood, and with great basejntei*- 
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preted. The chief agents are a parrot, a sort of lord cbam- 
beriain, — and an owl, who represents a philosopher, and is 
consulted on an affair of love by the Prince Ahmed, who has 
been brought up in perfect solitude that he may escape the 
dangers of the passion. 

Go to !*’ said the owl with a look of dis]>leasure, am I a bird 
to engage in a love affair? 1, whose whole time is devoted to medit.v 
tion and the moon ?” 

“ lie not offended, most solemn owl,” replied the prince ; ab- 
stract thyself for a time from meditation and tlie moon, and aid me in 
my flight, and thou shalt have whatever heart can wish*” 

I have that already,” said the owl ; a few mice art? sufficient 
for my frugal table, and this hole in the wall is spacious ono’ugh for 
my studies j and what more does a j)hiloso))hcr like myself desire ?” " 
Bethink thee, most wise owl, that while moping in thy cell and 
gazing at the moon, all thy t;dents are lo^t to the world. I shall one 
day be a sovereign prince, and may advance thee to some post of honour 
and dignity.” 

‘ The owl, though a philosopher and above the ordinary wants of 
life, was not above ambition j so he was finally prevailed on to elope 
with the prince, and be his guide and mentor in his pilgrimage.*— 
vol. ii. p. 43. 

Perhaps, however, the richest legend of the whole is a tradition 
attached to ‘Tlie House of the Weathercock.* If is called the 
Arabian Astrologer. In tlio reign of some ancient king of 
Granada, there ariives at his court a veneiable philosopher, 
skilled in all the inysteiious knowledge of the east. The king 
has been a great warrior in his day, but wishes to enjoy the 
remainder of his life without molestation. He is become a pro- 
found lover of peace: that is to say, he wishes to destroy his 
enemies without trouble. The philosopher fabiicates for him a 
curious talisman, which effectually answers the [mrpose. The 
manner in vvhicli it does so, may be ascertained on leference to 
the story. The old monarch is solicitous to reward the ingenious 
astrologer, at the least expense however, and he is delighted to 
learn the moderation of his desires. O, wise son of Abu 
Ajeeb/^ exclaims the king Aben Ilabuz, “ what can I bestow on 
thee in reward for such a blessing ‘‘ Tlie wants of an old 
man, and a philosopher, O King," answered the son of Abu 
A jeeb, are few and simple ; grant me but the means of fitting 
up my cave as a suitable hermitage, and I am content." Uow 
noble is the moderation of the truly wise !" exclaimed Alien 
Huhuz, secretly pleased at tlie cheapness of the reconniense. 

But the recompense proved in no vvj^e moderate. The philo- 
sopher enlarged liis cave by cutting chambers out of the solid 
rock, and in every respect fitted it up like a subterranean 
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' temjriie of fancy. His Remands on the royal treasury w^'e 
^wendous ; the king consoled himself with the idea that in 
the end the hermitage must be finished, and so it was. 

^'ihe Kln^ was in the right, the hermitage was at length com- 
plete, and iormed a sumptuous subterranean palace. lam now 
content,*’ said Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ajeeb to the treasurer, I will shut 
myselPup in my cell, ,and devote my time'to study. I desire nothing 
more> nothing, except a trifling solace, to amuse me at the intervals 
of mental labour/’ 

“ O wise Ibrahim, ask what thou wilt, I am bound to furnish all 
that is necessary for thy solitude.’* 

I would fain have then, a few dancing women,” said the philo- 
soipher. 

Dancing women ! ” echoed the treasurer with surprise. 

Dancing women,” replied the sage gravely; a few will suffice, 
for I am Un old man, and a philosopher, of sirnjdc habits, and easily 
satisfiefl. Let them, however, be young, and fair to look upon ; for the 
sight of youth and beauty is refreshing to old age.” — vol.- i. p. 
252. 

Of dancing women, the sage son of Abu Ajeeb has onoiigli ; but 
alas ! the wants of a ])hilosoplier are more numerous than occui 
to him at first : be has no singing women. A captivt* lady of 
consummate beauty and accoinphshinonts is brought to couit, 
and old Aben llabnz, the king, is already despeiatdy in love 
with her. The lady is a fruitful source of quairel, and ultimately 
causes their mutual ruin. 

Hearken, O King!” leplied the astrologer. I have given 
thee many victories by means of iny talisman, but have never sliaietl 
any of the spoil. Give me then this stray captive, to solace me in 
my solitude with her silver lyre. If she l)c indeed a sorceiess, I ha\e 
counter spells that set her charms at defiance.” 

What !• more women I ” cried Aben Habu/. Hast thou not 
already dancing women enough to solace thee ? ” 

Dancing women have I, it is true, but no singing women. I 
would fain have a little minstrelsy to refresh my mind when weary 
with the toils of study.” — vol. i. p. 256. 

The whole book is a luxury, but of an extremely refined 
order. As a work of art, it has few rivals among modern 
publications. Were a lecture to be given on the structure of the 
true poetical prose, no where W'ould it be jiossible to find more 
luculent examples. Many paragraphs, and even chapters, want 
but the voice, to make them * discourse most eloquent music.’ 

Mr. Irving appears to have employed his time in Spain in a 
manner that became both a true American, and a distinguished 
member of the republic of letters. His sojourn in that country 
has already produced his great work on the life of Columbus, — 
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his compilation from the various chronicles and histories of the 
conquest of Granada, a fine chivalrous book^~and apw 'the 
present publication — a lighter but not less interestiBig Work — 
less substantial, but of a higher flavour—- in short the pine- 
ajiple after the feast. 


Art. X. — C. Crispi Sallnstu de Catiline Conjuratlone Belloqne J//- 
gurthmo Iliitoricc. Animadversionibus illusttavit Carolus Anthon, 
Lit. Gra?c. S<l Lat. in Coll. Col. N. E. Prof. Jains. — New liTork ; 
G. C. and H. Carvil. 1831. 

"VjOTWlTHSTANDING the extreme Lalinity of the preface, 
whicli is more classical than ever Cicero wrote, being a 
thorny fence of idioms and characteristic phrases, tliis is a good 
edition of SallusU In looking over it there appear some few 
errors, and perhaps more connected \iews might have been 
given of the reasoning, in C^rsar’s and Meminius’s speeches for 
instance; but allowing for these, Professor Aiithon’s is the best 
scliool edition of Sallust avc have seen. The notes are brief, 
clear, and judicious. Viewed therefore as that which it pro- 
fesses to be, a school-book, it is very crcchtable to the state of 
classical knowledge in New York. 

It is not necessary at present to inflict on the reader any 
discussion upon the style of Sallust, the appropriateness of his 
prefaces, or tlie soundness of his philosophy. His descriptions 
are lively, hometimes powerful, his style vigorous though in 
parts aflfected, and his narrations clear and pithy, presenting 
only the necessary facts to the reader ; but it is not in these 
qualities his merit consists. The chapters 10, 1 1, 12, 13, 37, 38, 
39 of the Catilinarian, 41,42 of tlie Jagurthine war, with the 
speech of Menimius, arc the foundation of his fame. In a few 
words he conveys the spirit of Roman history. More is under- 
stood from these eight or ten pages of the condition and objects 
of the two great parties, than can be pointed out in twenty 
times the same space of any other Roman historian. Perhap^s 
they are the more valuable that they lean to the side of the 
senate, if they lean either way. As it is intended to offer some 
observations on the nature of Catiline’s cons 2 )iracy, and j>robal)ly 
to refer to the authority of Sallust, it seems proper to iiotice 
the two principal charges against his historical fidelity. Ou(‘ 
5s that the conspiracy w^as wTilten on the eve of the civil wars 
to bring odium on the senate, and exalt Cfesar ; the other that 
he merely sought the gratification of his private spleen. 

The objectors labour under thfe insuperable difficulty, that 
VOL. xviT. — Westmmster Review. l 
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they siippoBO a motive which is not exerted into act. They 
can sliow no fact forged, or (Ustorted, or suppressed. With one 
exception which will be afterwards noticed, they charge the 
omission of no one circumstance which can tell tor the senate 
or Cicero. So much for facts. As to tone there is no attempt 
to gild the conspiracy, or even bring into strong light the 
causes of the popular discontent. All parties are blamed, and 
as seems to ns, not with perfect justice, as regards the popular 
side. 

With regard to the date* assumed, it is impossible to help 
suspecting it a mistake. The history has not the air of one 
written for a particular purpose, nor is there the slightest swell 
on its surface that hints at its being written under the approach 
of such tremendous events. The character of Cato is drawn 
in very favourable lines; there is no glance at Pompey ; and 
who wo\dd ever think of publishing, by way of encouragement, 
the history of an unsuccessful conspiracy, in which the scheme 
of burning Rome Hamed in the foreground ? Tlie tone is tliat 
of a calm observer S2)eculating on events fur removed from his 
passions, with occasional iiulicalions of disgust, as if tine tur- 
l)uleiu‘0 of parties and its unfortunate issue, were disj)osing him 
to accpiiesco in a despotism. The evidence derived from the 
general tone of the w^ork, is strongly in favour of the conclusion 
that the conspiracy w’as w ritten after^the civil wars. If it were 
lu'cessary to descend to particulars, it might be asked at wdiat period 
could the idea of comparing Caesar and Cato occur, except afliM* 
the death of the latter? How could Sallust at any previous 
time say ill his preface, ^ Ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque 
prrtculis recpiievil ?’ How could a man branded with recent 
I'xpulsion from the senate, profeiiS ‘ his freedom from fear, 
liope, and the parties of the state?* How could any man in 
such times, attached to the popular party, sit dow’ii contentedly 
and betake himself to history ? Would Cicero, the most sensi- 
tive man on earth, never have noticed a work expressly on the 
subject of his consulship ? Let any one read both prefaces, and 
come if ho can to the conclusion that they do not refer to the 
same period, and exhibit the same state of mind. But the Jugur- 
thine undQubtcdly was written after Sallust's Numidian govern- 
ment. 

Tlie second charge rests on this, tliat Sallust has not men- 
tioned the honours decreed to Cicero, and generally that he 
lias not clone justice to his sagacity and courage in detecting 
and suppressing the conspiracy. Were it not that it Is^p^oposed 
to consider in soine cletail the general character of the Consul, 
it w^ould bfe enough' to leave the accusation to the obscurity of 
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its authors, without endeavouring to refute what every one ac- 
quainted with the history of the ttines or the individuals, knows 
scarcely to deserve exposure. The sagacity and courage of 
Cicero ) — of the man whose vanity, indiscretion, and total want 
of heady were so notorious that Brutus, who kne\v him well, 
refused to admit him into the conspiracy against Ca?sar,— whose 
timidity had made him for years the sport and' butt of every 
mischievous, b<^d, or waggish tribune, — of Cicero, who had 
crammed his praise dowm the throats of every man, w^oman, and 
child in Rome, until the most patient stomachs at length rose 
against it ! His consulship in season and out of season, in his 
orations, his letters, and his writings, is the subject of fulsome 
panegyric. After boring the unhappy Liicceius wdth his im- 
portunities, and begging of him to lay it on thickly he celebrated 
himself in Greek and Latin. The ocean of prose was not suHi- 
eiont for his vanity to roll and tumble about in,“-he laid the 
w^orld of fiction under contribution, and celebrated himself in 
verse of 'damnable iteration/ 

IL has seldom happened that vanity of this unnatural growth 
has not oppressed some healthy function of the mind. In 
Cicero it certainly took a morbid form, and though much of 
his splendid literary eminence is attributable to it, yet to the 
same source in a great degree is to be referred that inconstant 
levity of opinion', that rapid inconsistency of conduct, wdiich 
rendered him the dupe of personal attentions, which suspended 
his estimate of the man upon the compliment of the morning, 
and which requires the achievements of his various mind, his 
honourable abstinence in Cilicia, and the clouded glory of his 
setting hour, to redeem him from something like contempt. 

Cicero was the first of the second order of great minds. An 
extraordinary variety of talent, ralher than any pre-eminence of 
original genius, is his characteristic. It is attested by a won- 
derful extent and diversity of information, acciuired amidst the 
daily occupations of a very laborious life, and almost enabling 
him to accomplish the great object of his ambition, w Inch was in 
his single person to maintain the cause of Roman against the' 
M^hole of Grecian literature. His written contributions to the 
itiformation and delight of mankind, are almost as extensive as 


* ' — delude etiain, ut oriies me, pobtulem, 

ut et orncs ea vehcnicntius etiam, quain fortassc b(Mitis, et ia co 

leges historian neglio as 

arnoriqup nostro phisculum etiam, qu*bu concedal veritas, lai 

giare/ —Eput ad Lnuehm. 
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Aristotle’s. Every page is the efflorescence’^ of a capacious 
mind whicli embraced the whole circle of arts and sciences, 
which surveyed life with the comprehension of a philosopher, 
jlnd the shrewdness of a man of the world. But Cicero’s mind 
was not of primitive formation. He was the inventor of no 
great style, he was the bold and original investigator of no one 
(lepartment, nor is there any one in which supremacy could be 
claimed for him. He resembled the athlete in Longinus, who 
Avas inferior to his competitors respectively in their peculiar 
provinces, but was on the whole, and with regard to the univer- 
sality of his accomplishments, superior to any. In severity of 
thought and abstract reasoning he must yield to Aristotle ; 
he has scarcely approached the* sailing flight of Plato’s splendid 
speculations — indeed, in a remarkable passage of the De Oratore 
he declares them to be beyond his sphere ; in oratory, in re- 
.sistless oratory, Demosthenes vindicates his decided pre-emi- 
nence, above him and the whole world ; in those (qualities that 
form a great statesman, in solid judgment, in iminovea])le pur- 
pose, in enlargement of views ‘and rapidity of decision, he is 
not to be compared with Demosthenes or Pericles among the 
Cireeks, with Caesar among the Romans, with Chatham, Burke, 
or Napoleon among the moderns. 

As a politician his defects are most striking, for his turn lay 
best for speculation ; and nothing so clearly and decisively de- 
tects lurking flaws in a man’s judgment as the conduct of public 
aHiiirs during ‘the joints and flexures’ of troubled times, when 
the operation of new principles is convulsing society, or the 
decay of old ones is resolving all into their original elements. For 
such a charge he possessed neither the requisite moral or physi- 
cal courage, the solidity of principle and purpose, nor the prompt- 
itude of judgment which is necessary to its execution. Sprung 
from the ranks of the jjcople, immediately connected with the 
ecpiestrian order, undisputed chief of eloquence in a state where it 
always exerted great authority, a noble theatre was open to him, 
liad he possessed the qualities to tread it with dignity and effect ; 
the fate of Rome was in his hands, if in the hands of any man. 
Had he taken counsel from justice or prudence, and conciliated 
the mass of the population to the government by removing the 
causes of that discontent which existed like a chronic earthquake 
under the foundations of the city, authority would have been 
established on a broad, low, sure foundation, which would have 
defied alike violence and intrigue, or rather rendered their em- 
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ployincnl perfectly hopeless. Hud he placed the authority of 
the senate on the ‘ strong base and building’ of the people’s 
love, all would have revolved round it in sweetness and har- 
mony, and the very forces which, wanting the attraction of that 
great centre, hurried the respective bodies into empty space, 
would have merely impressed- on them the energy and dircctiou 
necessary for a magnificent system. He had seen the Gracchi, 
Marius, Cinna, even Glaucia and Saturninus, raised to import- 
ance by the popular wrongs. He had seen that each of them 
was gifted with the most exciting eloquence by the oppression 
of the aristocracy, that he was adopted by the people at first 
through hopes of redress, and then, as increasing want, per- 
secutions, and massacres exasperated them, through the single 
hope of immense vengeance ; yet neither liistory nor his own 
experience could teach him. These successive plicnomena he 
treated as so many superficial eruptions ; he entered into a war 
of symptoms, instead of exploring the vast bed of disease that 
ran through the constitution, an^timulated nature to such efforts 
in order to get rid of it. No suspicion seems to have been ex- 
cited in him by the detestable characters of Opimius, Nasicu, 
and Sylla, whom the principles of the party he adopted com- 
pelled him to praise ; the dreadful nature of the remedies 
which the senate were so prompt to use, never awakened him to 
reflection on the injustice of a cause supported by such cruel 
and infiimous means ; the notorious misery of the people fell 
without effect on that mass of vanity, fear, and prejudice, into 
which his heart was transmuted the moment he entered tlie 
senate. He triumphed over Rullus, and of course covered 
himself with a full-length robe of flattery from his own beautiful 
loom, spangled with all the figures of his fine imagination. He 
slew Catiline and called himself the father of his country, but 
he did not see that these very successes merely served to 
give caution and concentration to the hostility which dashed 
the government, not twenty years after, into ruins. It is 
ridiculous to believe that Caesar created his own power. It existed 
centuries before him. He was born to it. Skill, indeed, was 
requisite to reach the lever, and he might have been cut oil* before 
he could reach the point where the popular power was to be 
applied ; but hl\^ ing once gained that, liis success was necessary. 
As he did not create, so neither did he destroy that power ; 
it survived him, and for a time made Antony, that wretch of 
polluted body and mind, the master of the Roman empire. The 
consequences of impoverishing and oppressing the bulk of the 
people, are in general of so large a nature as with difficulty 
to be exhibited in so circumscribed a form as may bring 
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them within the range of confined understandingH, But 

the peculiar situation of Rome contracts them into a space 
which rciiders ii smaller field of view hardly desirable. On 

the memorable day when the passage of the Rubicon spread 

dismay through the senate, then indeed was felt with agony the 
want of a loyal affectionate people ; then were the proscriptions 
of Sylla avenged by the unspeakable terror of that hour, when 
the aristocracy looked for support, and saw hatred, contempt, 
and vengeance in the eyes of every man around them. Well 
might Pompey bow his head in shame and grief, when he dared 
not trust with a sword one of those hundreds of thousands of Ro- 
man citizens, whose enthusiastic patriotism, far more than dis- 
(‘ipline or ordinary bravery, had subdued the world. Had there 
been either decency or measure in the public or private conduct 
of the senate, had not all the bonds of affection and respect 
been ruptured by continued oppression, armed men would have 
^started from the ground at the stamp of his foot,' and that 
celebrated boast would not h^ sunk in ridicule. ‘ Rome could 
have poured out in an instanre a powerful army; there was 
abundant treasure to equip, and veteran generals to command 
it under a leader who had grown old amidst triumphs; — in short, 
there was nothing wanting but that u illioiit which money and 
generals are useless, a soldiery which they co\ild trust, a sense 
of coinmon interest and common honour to bind all ranks of the 
community together, and no wrongs and insults to wash out in 
the blood of the very men who were calling on the people to 
sacrifice their lives for them, Cicero himself expressly says 
that Pompey was obliged to fly from Rome because he dared 
not give arms to the people. 

The natural weakness of Cicero’s mind, the want of great and 
solid principles of conduct as well as his timidity, was not 
only ruinous to the state, but embittered the whole of his 
life. It is painful to see one who fills so great a space in liter- 
ature, tossecl like a shuttlecock between the various parties, 
reduced by his fears to practise dissimulation quite unworthy 
of him, and, what he would think perhaps still more humiliating, 
perfectly gratuitous. In the conflict t)f public affairs, the real 
outlines of a man’s character arc inevitably discovered ; design 
or accident betrays his weak and strong points. The hustling of 
a mob immediately proves both his mind and body. Cicero was 
perfectly known to every man in Rome. ?ome, when they had 
any object to gain, practised on his vanity, some on his timidity ; 
and amongst the hitter was Clodius. The ascendant which this 
man gained over Cicero was extraordinary, for it long survived 
his life, and dictated the meanest submission to his brother 
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Appius. From the day of hib bHiiislimeiil hib spirit was Urokcii, 
and never recovered its elasticity until, in liis old afj^e, lie was 
called on to oppobe the profli^i^ate Antony. Then sonietlihig* 
better even than his former self ‘ Hashed forth a stream of 
heroic rays.’ The cause, the occasion, and the person, roused 
all his faculties. lie spoke for hlx*rty— the maiijiiiUide of Uie 
individual danger in whicli he istood cut off all irreholutioii, the 
eyes of the world were on him, the example of Brutus, glorious 
at least in its principle, was before him, and accordingly uilh a 
courage, a dignity, and an ckxjuence, to which there is no 
parallel in his other efforts, he stood over his falleji country and 
defended her. 

' Mecum iit voles ; cum republic*! redi in gratiam. Sed d(* te 
tu ipse videris; ego de me ipso prolitebor. Defendi rempul)li- 
cam adolesceiib ; non deseram senex : conteinj)&i Catilime 
gladios ; non pertiniescam tiios. Quin ctiam corpus libenter 
obtulerim, si repraisentari mortc ini'a libertas civil atis potesl ; 
nt alhjuando dolor populi Romani pariat, (juod jaindiu parturit. 
Kteniin si, abhinc annos prope viginti, hoc ipso in teinplo, 
neg.ivi posse mortem iinmaturam esse consulari ^ quanto verius 
nunc negabo, seni ? Mihi vero, patres conseripti, jam eliaiu 
optanda mors est, perfuneto rebus iis ijuas adept us sum, quasque 
gesbi. Duo jiiodo hax* opto : unuin, at moriens populum Uo- 
manum liberum rclinquam; hoc mihi inajus a Diis iinniortali- 
bus dari iiiliil potest: alterum, ut it.i cuicpie eveniat, ut de re- 
publica ({uisque mereatur .’ — Conclusion of the Second Philippic. 

It has, hideed, been said that the second Philippic was luner 
pronounced in the senate ; but does Jiot ever} one know that 
whether spoken or published, he was murdered for it ? lias Jiot 
that conclusion all the solemnity of death ? ‘ 

I’hcre are, however, some words to be said upon the e.\lraor- 
dinary sagacity and decision asserted to have been displayed by 
Cicero in Catiline’s conspiracy, and in the contest betvAeeu 
J’ompey and Caesar. As to the latter, he certainly seems to luu c 
seen much farther than Pompey, but that is the utmost lie can 
claim ; skill in party tactics is not*suffjcient praise, nor can it 
counterbalance the fatal neglect of those great constitutional 
evils which in tlicir nec(‘Ssaiy progresb must soon have 
overturned the government, either by the iustrumentalitj of 
Caesar or of some otlicr person. With regard to the conspiiMcy, 
no credit Ciui be claimed for the detection of it, because it 
was notorious, nay, its existence was tlie very ground of his 
elevation to consulship. Upon his own showing, 

nothing can be conceived more daring or alisurd than the 
conduct of the conspirators. Their proceedings were not only 
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open iuul above-board, but actually courted publicity — they 
conspired by sound oflruuipct, and plotted by public proclama- 
tion. So gross was their conduct, that many persons have 
doubted the existence of the conspiracy,-— at least in its present 
historical aspect, — upon the almost total impossibility of any 
men behaving in a manner, so outrageously indiscreet. As to 
the suppression of it, — or to speak more correctly, the execution 
of Lentulus &c., for that is the only part in which Cicero's 
conduct exhibited unusual decision — it is plain from his whole 
character, that he was governed there by some bolder head 
and hand than his own. 

Such being his character as a statesman, it was not to 
be expected that on the struggles of the two great parlies 
there should be found in his Avorks any enlarged or noble views, 
any clear expositions of their true motives, or impartial balance of 
their respective merits. But it is certainly singular, that in the 
Avhole of his voluminous worC?^ there is nothing Avhich u ould 
seem to intimate they were an) thing more than the low 
scpiabblcs of private individuals. There is nothing but 
Opimius and Gracchus, Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Ca'sar. 
Men arc everything; circumstances and principles nothing. 
Roman histoiy, unintelligible enough in tlic ancient style, is 
‘ confusion worse confounded ' in hija. The Roman p(‘ople seem 
but one den of wild beasts, discontented in the midst of happi- 
ness, turbulent and seditious without cause or object. It is 
unnecessary to expose this. There are few political axioms 
more certain, than that the mass of a nation is always 
inclined to peace and submission. ^ General rebellions liave 
been always provoked.' A people Avhose labour is not in vain, 
who are able to earn the comforts or even the necessaries of 
life, and whose great concernments of religion and private feeling 
are untouched, have never yet been seditious. They err, — and 
that not very often,— -in assigning the causes of their distress ; 
but in the fact, never. They have abused power to the purposes 
of revenge ; but there is no authenticated instance where they 
have been the aggressors. Their excesses have had always, 
such as it is, the excuse of retaliation. Power certainly resides 
in the people, but the very nature of that power is to require 
delegation, and governmeut is its necessary consequence. The 
immensity of their strength requires concentration, and there- 
fore it is only in the transition from one mode of constraint to 
another, — which in ancient times Avas generally from aristocrat- 
ical oppression to a single despotism, in modern from tyranny to 
regulated liberty,— that the power of the people is exerted. The 
very condition of things renders them in a ratio infinitely 
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great, the objects of opprcbsion ; and accordingly habit, in- 
stinct, necessity, render them disposed to submit to consi- 
deiabic hardships, even no light suffering, without serious 
resistance. But if they are thus slow to hatred, so when once 
thoroughly outraged, they arc exceedingly difficult of recon- 
ciliation. Suspicion, fear, and detestation of the most 
intractable nature enter them. Oouiitry is the natural passion 
of the people, government consequently the object of their 
respect; but in proportion to the magnitude of their affection, is 
the fury of their hatred. Detestation borrows a peculiar 
intensity from the very motives to regard ; the most inflamed 
brand of vengeance is kindled at the ashes of love. 

It is a principle in mechanics that the ultimate \clocity 
and direction of a body is the resultant of all the forces applied 
to it in government, as in common life, this holds. No good 
or bad act ever fcll to the ground. Sooner or later its effects 
arc produced, cither in dircct>M)nsequencc, or in the call for the 
application of some power to neutralize it. Oppression must 
always be followed by an equal quantity of concession,— like 
action and reaction they are equal ; — and the great hapj^i- 
ncss is to make it judiciously, and in time. But kindness and 
reparation are not alone sufficient. There must be an intention, 
—a plain, obvious, honest, healing intention, — or concession will 
merely add contempt to hatred. It makes a great difference 
Mhether tJic medicine be offei*ed the people by a hand they love, 
and with a face of affection, or be presented under the constraint 
of fear, by a person who they know does not wish it should do 
them good. There is in the one cose a confidence that falls like 
dew upon the soul, and re-acts upon the body ; in the other there 
is a restlessness, an irritation, a suspicion, that aggravates the 
internal disease, and renders the remedy at best but neutral. 
In a free State, all reparation ought to proceed through those 
who have opposed the injury, and are therefore the objects of 
confidence. The same hand cannot be vv ell applied to oppress 
and remedy. Gratitude is vvidcl} separate in its nature from 
abhorrence, and sudden changes in the disposition of the op- 
pressor are suspicious things. They may proceed from fear, 
from artifice, from caprice ; but it is not agreeable to experi- 
ence, that they should be the result of a useful remorse. No 
affection is due to that vvhicii proceeds from no motive of 
affection ; and thankfulness is not bought by cowardice or 
cunning. In the reparation, also, made by friends, thc'rc is a 
disposition .to be satisfied with the amount given, — tlicre is 
oblivion for the past, and no expectation for the future. But 
when concessions are made by enemies, the parties are instantly 
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changed in characler. The whole is aii affair of litigation, it is 
a contest of skill, of ability, without respect before, or reconcili- 
ation after, Cicero’s position, then, at his entrance into public 
life, gave him singular advantages for establishing the govern- 
ment on a foundation of justice and concord, while the moder- 
ation and integrity of his views rendered him the safest depo- 
sitary of the popular confidence. But he found the people on the 
ground, and the aristocracy triumphant, with the uncontrolled 
disposal of honours and emoluments. He attached himself to the 
latter, he chose their party, he supported their insolence, prodi- 
gality, and cruelty, and threw the people into the hands of Caesar, 
When they saw him, one of themselves, throw his WTJght into 
the scale against them, and employ his elo(iuence to in&ult and 
traduce the men who had lost their lives in their cause, it was 
natural they should concur in any measure wdiich the phrenzy of 
Clodius could suggest. There was not, indeed, much in the 
fate of the Gracchi or Drusus to encourage a tribune; but 
Cicero’s conduct seems to have been produced by his want of 
any sound views of the condition of Rome. In all his works 
there can be quoted no. one |)assage which betokens a coimnaiul- 
ing eminence of mind, hroni the continual convulsions of 
Rome he deduces no result ; he secs nolhing but a personal 
scuffle for vulgar power. The principles that created tliose 
men, and raised them to eminence, are totally neglected. Was 
this the consequence of the unbounded vanity of the individual, 
or of a real want of comprehensive view, a radical ignorance of- 
human nature, and an inability to distinguish amidst eccentrici- 
ties and perturbations the working of one general law ? Yet 
even in the depression of tlie popular party, there was much to 
warn him. Their efforts had been increasing in vigour and 
frequency, they had even gained a decided triumph in the time 
of Marius, and every defeat was sure to swell their numbers. 
The tide w^as plainly rising, and it might have been perceived 
that w hoever could place himself on the top of tlic coining flood 
would he carried on to fortune. The dissolution of manners, 
the profligacy of the higher classes, amongst whom every shame 
ranged uncoiitrolled ; the poverty, discontent, and ferocity of 
the lower, had rotted all the holdings of the State. It was in- 
evitable that Rome must fall, when all the supports of her in- 
dependence w ere gone. The very attempts to cut out the evils, 
accelerated her hour. Her tortured writhings struck the dart 
deeper, into her vitals— every conspiracy suppressed, dragged 
her closer to the brink of the precipice ; for what in a State 
can supply the want of justice, honour, and moderation ? What 
reform could there be, when the aristocracy would surrender 
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nothing to be reformed— either their power, their wealth, their 
luxury, or their corruption ? They were incorrigible ; their 
hour was come. 

As an orator, though inferior on the one hand to Demosthenes 
^ In the great swing and rudeness of his poise/ 
ciud though on the other he has not 

* the still and mental parts' 

of Burke, yet it is in that character that Cicero ranks highest. It 
is there his inferiority is less clearly marked. There is a com- 
pensa^on for the qualities he wants ; for if he neitlier rends the 
cause with the fury of the tou Otff/iov avrov, nor makes the oc- 
casion a gate of general light like the Irish orator, he charms us 
by his inexhaustible stores of various learning, and a thousand 
rainbows of imagination, while there is a practical air about his 
speeches, which leads to the persuasion that he would have more 
influence over a popular assembly than Burke. There are not, 
indeed, any authenticated instances of the power ot his eloquence 
like those ue have of Burke’s, — none like the fainting of Mr*^. 
Siddons at the unutterable inhumanities in India, or the as- 
tonished exclamation of Lord John Townshend during the speech 
on American taxation, or tlie declaration from the gallery, in the 
hearing of the \^hole lloube, by a sti anger, ' You have got a most 
wonderful man here. He knows more about America than your 
whole House put together.’ It is said, indeed, that at the energy 
of one passage in the speech for Ligarius, CiEsar himself turned 
pale and shook. There could not be conceived a higher testi- 
mony — in fact it would be conclusive ; but the anecdote is of 
doubtful authority, and considerable uncertainty is thrown on 
it, by the fact that the passage itself exists, and seems to 
contain nothing singularly terrible. Yet in the face of this 
there is in Cicero a popular air, an fippeal to common feel- 
ings, a pushing energy, and a tact more likely to engage the 
passions of a meeting. He belonged to the class of Sheridan. 

There are few readers but feel that the very fullness of Burke’s 
mind, and the determination to present the whole subject in its 
rotundity, to imagine nothing knowTi of it to his hearers, must 
have produced an impatience and irritation unfavourable to^hal 
blind surrender of the feelings w liich is the object of oratory. 
The formal approaches which regularly preface his great 
speeches, must also have sometimes been a sore trial to the 
temper of honourable members. Cicero’s exordiums arc 
often not th(? most natural or happy, but on the whole they 
are better suited to the scene, and the habits of men, than 
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Burko’^. Ill the body of his speeches also, there is a concen- 
tration of proof, unembarrassed by general considerations, a 
narrowing of the subject matter, fitted for the rapid comprehen- 
sion of persons who cannot take much time to reflect, who must 
understand at sight. But his superiority, if it be such, stops 
there. In depth and comprehension of intellect, in knowledge 
of man and the nature of society, in dignity of sentiment, in 
poetical imagination, and in versatility of style 

^ Strong without rage, without o*erflowing full,’ 

he is much inferior. The extent of their reading was probably 
equal j the difference lay in the (piality of understanding. * Great 
natural talents, an unwearied industry, a singular capacity for 
inforjiiation, accumulated tlie stores that fed the splendid con- 
flagration of Cicero’s eloquence ; but a great wise mind belongs 
to a higher order. In all his works, there is no passage that 
for wisdom approaches the concluding pages of the speech on 
American conciliation, or the massive common-sense of that on 
American taxation, or for sublimity the celebrated passage of 
the Angel. That last speech determines more than the question 
between Cicero and Burke. Let any man, for instance, who 
wishes to measure the strength of the latter with Johnson’s, read 
it and ^ Taxation no Tyranny he must come to a coiiclflsion. 

As Cicero compensates for his inferiority to Burke in depth 
and range by a more praclical air, a greater familiarity of style 
and concentration of the subject, so does he set off against the 
fire and strength of Demosthenes, the greater variety of his mind. 
The attention is agreeably occupied by the frequent changes of 
style, and there is also something dignified in the air which 
philosophy and learning cominunicatc to his speeches. Our 
respect is excited by the great stores of his intellectual wealth. 
Wc feel we are addressed by a man of a superior order, who has 
corrected and enlarged the conclusions of experience by calm 
reflection, and purified them l)y a noble morality. Philosophy, 
sense, and observation, are presented at once, under a style of 
captivating liveliness and beauty. Happy metaphors, swelling 
with the occasion to bold images, an inexhaustible fluency of 
appiK)priate diction and harmonious rhythm, insensibly engage 
our affe^'tions. What has Demosthenes to beat down all this ? 
He quotes no poet or philosopher, has no play of fancy, no 
splendid similes, no brilliant metaphors, but he has a mind of 
irresistible strength, an energy of reasoning which nothing can 
withstand. Cicero’s eloquence, from the univei^sality of his 
attainments, resembles a great triumphal procession, swoln with 
the riches of the world j that of Demosthenes, is the charge of 
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a vast body of cavalry. No man loves liberty who does not love 
Demosthenes. The man is to be pitied who reads the De 
Corona, and doubts his patriotism This is in simple truth ; 
for if Demosthenes was the mercenary statesman some would 
represent him, there is no security against falsehood, internal 
evidence is nothing. 

The arguments, the sentiments, and the art of Demosthenes, 
are different from those of all others. His very art is nothing 
but immense confidence in himself, and contempt for his adver- 
sary. Cicero, were his life prolonged to the age of Methuselah, 
could never have attained it. We may fancy a thousand beau- 
tiful modes of exordium he would liave invented, but he would 
never have dfcided the whole cause by the first sentence he 
uttered. He would have paid some fulsome compliment to the 
judges, or Antipatcr, or Alexander; perhaps he would have 
apostrophized the memory of Philip, or gibbetlcd that of Pausa- 
nias ; or he would liave mounted on his archonship, and com- 
menced his flight from that but what does Demosthenes ? 
The whole question was, his integrity. It is decided by the first 
sentence *. 

As far as his own acquittal or condemnation was concerned, he 
might have stopped there ; but he had a greater cause to plead— 
the cause of liberty against fate. It is not the defence of Demos- 
thenes, or Athens, or any other town or person, but that of 
virtue and honour, Mliieli iidierc in freedom alone, against 
triumphant oppression. Undaunted by defeat, and borne up by 
the native strength of his soul, he vindicates the dignity of human 
nat lire against presumptuous pou er and short-sighted ignorance. 
There cannot be detected the remotest trace of depression in the 
De Corona, No one would suspect that his life that instant 
depended on the wink of Antipat('r. Any other man would 
have been broken doun by the. consciousness of constraint. 
The sense that a foreign power governed Athens, that the minds 
of the judges and the whole multitude present were awed, 
that their emotions were not free, would have crippled Jiis 
energies, even without the fear of actual violence to life. A 
load would have hung on every limb. His defence would have 
been feeble, uncertaiji, wandering, heartless ; and the adversary 
would have rushed in and dispatched him. But the man and 
the cause were worthy of each otlier. The empire of the world 
could not have imparted additional boldness or grandeur to his 
mind. His energies seem to be roused by defeat. The lightning 
only strikes him into a more ^ unwedgeable and gnarled strcjigth.* 


* Sec the noble exurdimn to the /)r Corond, 
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There was in the Roman mind a stubborn vulgarity of con- 
ception, from which some of their greatest men were not free. 
A people whose religion was, theoretically and practically, a 
fraud ; whose justice was but a cautious rapacity, bridling 
itself in until the moment should come when it might gorge 
in security ; whose ruling passion was conquest, without regard 
to humanit}’^ or faith ; whose heart was hardened by the continual 
inroads of debasing motives and habits, could never understand 
the Greeks. A bad heart is no slight security for a bad head. 
In pure intellect the Romans were clearly of an inferior caste. 
There was a region in philosophy, in science and art, in poetry 
and oratory, which they not only could not reach, but of whose 
existence there seemed to cross their minds ihly confused 
notions, and at long intervals. Sallust thinks that the actions 
of the Athenians are overpraised, and his countrymen unjustly 
treated : * 1 could tell’ he says, ^ when the Roman people with 
a handful of men routed immense armies, and what cities of 
almost impregnable strength they stormed.’ This is not much 
better than the view a butcher w^ould take of the subject. The 
7 cAy, the ivhereforvj is nothing in his eyes ; the number of men 
is all, the cause that sits on their swords nothing. He only 
asks how the victory cuts up, ‘ how it tallows on the cawl and 
kidneys.’ Man does not feel a fullness of the heart on the plain 
of Marathon because so many Athenians beat so many Persians 
there, but because a Greek standing there might say — 

^ The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea. 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I (Iream’d that Cireece might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persian’s grave, 

1 could not deem myself a slave.’ 

The excuse Sallust gives’*^, though the most decent, is worth 
little ; for why, when they applied themselves, could they not 
give lustre to their history ? The cause is plain ; no man is 
eloquent in a bad cause. All the gold of Mexico could not gild 
the aristocracy of Rome. Oppressors at home and oppressors 
abroad, bloody and base, covered with the ulcers of public and 
private vice, no sympathy can ever be with them. The hand is 
despicable that holds the cup of praise to their corrupted lips. 
Independently of this, the elevated sentiments in Cicero seem 
rather cold deductions, propositions to which his reason yielded 
assent, or which were brought there to give elegance to his 

• That the (irec*k writers had more genius than the Roman, and that 
tlipy exaggerated (Jrecian actions. 
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atyle, than real feelings. In Burke they have a religious air, and 
are generally of the highest order of sublimity ; in Demosthenes, 
they are active principles, and have much of the warmth of 
passions, from which they are sometimes not clearly to be dis- 
tinguished. While reading Cicero, we arc sometimes induced 
to stop and consider what he would have been had not Greece 
existed; but we feel that the elements of Demosthenes’s great- 
ness were personal, that they lay deep in the man’s structure. 
The union of passion and argument in his speeches, has been 
universally dilated on ; but it may not be useless to trace the 
principal cause. It grew out of his peculiar mind. Freedom, 
honour, virtue, were substantial realities to him. They are 
commodities of price, that may be seen, felt, and handled. We 
are affected by his matter of fact mode of treating them, as 
uhen we read that noble passage of the (>yelops taking w^ith 
the tongs, and hammering into the thunderbolt, Miglitnings, 
roar, terror, and angers with pursuing flames 

^ Tres iiiibris tortw*adios, tres nubis aauos® 

Addidorant, riitili tres ignis et alitis Austri : 

Fulgores nunc tcrrificos, sonitumqiic, metunuiue, 
Miscebant 0])cri, flammisque scqnacibus iras.’ 


'riiere is no attempt made to prove that the Athenians acted 
///s7///, when they perilled tlieir existence for liberty aiid lost it. 
lie would as soon have thought of demonstrating the most 
acknowledged phjsical fact ; his one object is to show that tluy 
(lid peril it ; having Cbtulilishcd that, their glory would ride at 
anchor for ever. 

But what was Catiline’s conspiracy * It is clear tliat lie 
Avas a hold bad man, who took advantage of the existing dis- 
content, ill tlie hope of raising himself to ])ower, whicli he \voiild 
liave used like Nero or Caligula. And the object left, is 
to examine the causes W'hich had so nearly rendered him suc- 
cessful. 

It is creditable to the state of morals in this country, that w e 
cannot readily conceive the versatile profligacy of the Roman 
aristocracy, including the senate. Not only did all the crimes 
observable at present exist, but other species which, at least for 
any but rare perpetration, and by those w ho have obtained great 
eminence in infamy, are unknown to us, flourished there in a 
most genial soil* No persons having a regard to justice or 
scientific accuracy of classification, w^ould ever have thought of 
comparing the British peerage, as it does itself by its organs, 
with that contaminated mass. The faults and vices of our 
nobility are not attributable to any incorrigible badness of 
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nature, but to their unjust position in society, and their 
usurpations of popular rights. Law has a mighty influence 
on manners. Men cannot have lived in contempt of law, 
and held tlieir power against express statute as well as 
natural justice, without having had their minds in some degree 
warped and tainted from the pure relish of morality. The 
transition is very ready, from public pillage to private plunder, 
from tyranny to injustice, from extortion of the general purse 
to oppression of the individual. Public and private morality 
differ only in the greater magnitude of the former. They are 
disproportioned parts of the same whole, and it would be as 
wise to expect the left hand to be honest while the right hand 
is a sharper’s, as that the infe^jtion will not spread, and disso- 
lution of law produce dissolution of manners. Liberty is the 
mother of virtue, and how can liberty subsist without law ? 
Who ever multiplied new restraints on himself in proportion 
as he violated former ones ? Free states Ikave always been the 
most virtuous. For the highest and most frequent examples of 
scandalous vice and indecency, wc*must look at despotism as 
exemplified in one man or in many. 

As to the Roman nobility, the imaginations of our countrymen, 
except on the higlnvay of history, would be outstripped by 
their baseness in public and private. How could it be other- 
wise ? Could honesty be expected from public robbers ? Could 
morality, from persons living in a habitual contempt of tlu' 
most solemn obligations, under no control abroad or at hom(‘, 
with boundless command of money, and tempted to profuseness 
by the powerful charm of unjust acquisition? Could mercy 
be expected from men, who held their unboiiided power only 
by the tenure of shedding the blood of the people? It is 
true the people at last began to imitate those above them. But 
who arc answerable for their guilt, except those who furnished 
the principal cause by their merciless bppressions, and the 
strong exhortation by their infamous example ? A poor, in- 
sulted, trampled people necessarily become savage and reckless. 
A violator of law" is not a fit preacher of its sanctity. A senate, 
wdiich certainly avoided all reproach of petty-mindedness 
by the magnificent scale of its massacres, could not wdth 
decency complain of a liberal retaliation when the people found 
some man to be their instrument. It would strike a disinter- 
ested observer, that in the case of Tiberius Gracchus, for in- 
stance, when the senators exclaimed against the dej)Osition of 
Octavius as illegal, which it certainly was not, it behoved them 
to come into court with clean hands, and not quote law to secure 
the violation of an express, undeniable, solemn statute, the fun- 
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damental law, in short, of the constitution, — the law of property, 
in defiance of which, as well as of justice and ultimate policy, 
they had reduced the people to severe distress. It did not 
become them to belch out in fumes of insolence, prodigality, and 
private vice, loud appeals to law and honour, nor could such be 
expected to produce anything but disgust. They could not 
but expect, that notoriously corrupt in mind and body as 
they were, any reasonings from them would be heard with 
suspicion, and that there would be a reluctance to submit to 
the authority o!F a class which before the eyes of flie M'^orld was 
covered with iniquity, collectively and individually. In the 
time of Cicero may be collected a clear notion of the state of 
society in the higher ranks, n Hen it is known that the very 
judges themselves, the first men of the state, were bribed at 
noon-day, and in a mode the statement of which cannot 
pollute this page. The common M^ay of accounting for the 
escape of some great criminal, is the bribing of the judges. 
This is Cicero’s own ready, unquestioned, notorious solution of 
it to Atticus, not during the power of the Triumvirs, but iuune- 
diately after bis consulship. Some of liis best jokes too, were 
cracked on this subject. A universal a\aricc raged through 
tlu* state. The Roman nobles of that day, widely degenerating 
from the austere villains of former ages, were common pitiful 
mercenaries. They wTre the vilest of all wretches, wretches 
for money. For money they sold their honour, their chastity, 
and Rome itself. E\en the w’omen, whom corruption of 
manners readies last but who perpetuate it longest, and wJiosc 
disposition has a natural bias even in great violations of duty 
to follow the impulses of the heart witliout the debasing taint 
of mercenary considerations, were bought and sold in the same 
manner. Gallantry in the modern sense, was rare. They were 
knojying dames, who drove as hard a bargain as any dauseuse 
for her person. 

It may be objected that this corruption of the aristocracy in 
the time of Cicero was the result of the civil w^ars, and not 
influenced by their political position. We readily acknowledge 
the influenco of the former cause, but it cannot be admitted 
as a solution. The civil wars were the result — the consequence 
and not the cause, of the cruelty and profligacy of the iiobilil} . 
In the ^ grave wrinkled senate ’ itself, the Roman who stood 
on the steps of the consuTs seat and looked down the hou'-c, 
saw on each side of him robbers of the public, — men whose 
hands were red wdth the blood of their fellow-citi/cns, — men 
who for money, hard coined money, defended any cause, no 
matter how^ infamous, with zeal. And this before the civil 
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wars, before the conquest of Asia, and the corruption of 
Sylia. We will ^ive one instance from Sallust. Let us recall 
briefly the circumstances of the Jugurthine war. 

Jugurtha, the illegitimate nephew of Micipsa, was adopted by 
him, and succeeded to the throne of Numidia, jointly with 
Adherbal and Hiempsal, Micipsa’s sons. Shortly after his 
accession, he procured fliempsal to be assassinated. He then 
invaded Adherbars kingdom and compelled him to fly. Adiierbal 
appealed to Home. Jugurtha sent ambassadors there with 
orders to buy a majority of the senate. They executed his 
orders punctually. The ease came on : tlie Peers in a manner 
the most honourable and disinterested, ‘ with their infliumce, 
their speeches, and in abort by every means, struggled for the 
crime and infamy of another, for their own glory Jugurtha 
instead of punishment, was rewanled uith one-half the 
Kingdom; and ten commissioners, —tlu' tirsl nu'n in the slate, — 
AAere named to divide it. At tin* head of these was ()|)imius, the 
murderer of CiiMceluis, and, therefore, all powerful in the senate. 
Jugurtha bought Opimius and a majorily ot the commissioners, 
hj which he ohtaified the best half of the Kingdom. Being 
now convinced that tlie assurances of his Homan friends, 
‘that everj thing at Home was bought and sold,’ were perfectly 
Irucjhc iinadcd Adherbars Kingdom a gain, and l)csieg(*d him in 
Cirta. 'j'he senate oil liearing of it, sent tliree ambassadors to 
forbid the proseeution of the siege, and summon botli parties 
before them. Jugurtha who perfectly understood the meaning 
of tins, <lisregarded the ordi r ainl continued the siege. Upon 
a new supplication from Adherbal, the senate linding tlie former 
remoiistraiieea disregarded, resolved to remonstiate again. At 
the head of the embassy was Seaurus, of the very first dignity, 
a consular man, and what in modern phrase w onld be termed 
the ‘ fallier’ of the senate. This Seaurus, though of Knowni easy 
virlut'on such points, had resisted all Jngnrt ha’s formerattempts, 

‘ Seeing the infamous and impudent bribery of the King, and fear- 
iiiir, as is usual in such eirenmstanees, that tin* outrageous lieen- 
liousiiess would* raise a flame of indignation, In* restrained Ins 
mind from its habitual longing;’ he knew^ well that the market 
must rise, so having reserved himself, lie was now" sent to Africa. 
'Tin* threats of the ambassadors w^ere, howevTi*, in vain, and they 
quitted the province. Cirta surrendered on terms, hut Jugurtha 
tortured Adherbal ainl put him to (h‘atli. He also made a 
f'cneral massacre of the Nnmidians and Romans in the town, 
of and above the age of puberty. 

Certainly this was trjing his friends, but they were w"orthy 
of his confidence. I’hey never flinched. Every art was used 
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in liis defence, and he \vould have reaped the reward of his 
crimes, had not the people become indignant and frightened the 
guilt senate. War was declared. Jiigiirtha, amazed at this 
intelligence, ^ for he had a rooted conviction that everything at 
Rome wm for sale,’ sent his son and two of his friends to Rome 
with orders ^ to attack every man with money.’ But his 
friends were downcast, and Bestia tlie consul was directed to 
prosecute the war forthwith. ‘ The eonsul chose as his lieu- 
tenants, nobles of j)owerful party [some of the liigh Tories of 
the day], by whose authority he intended to screen the crimes 
he was resolved to commit ; amongst these was Scaurus ; for 
ill our consul were many excellent qualities of mind and body, 
all of which were neutralized by avarice.’ Jugurtlia, shortly 
after their landing, bought tlir consul and his lieutenants, 
ineliuling Scaurus, and obtained a peace on nominal conditions. 
The people, however, interfered, and in a manner so energetic, 
lliat Jugurtha was ordered to Rome that he might he (jiiestioned 
before a geiKT.d nsseinbly. Girat disclosures were expected; 
but the nobility bought Bfebiiis, one of the tribunes of the 
people, who by his veto forbade him to speak. Jugurtlia, on 
(juitting Rome, turned round, and gazing in silence on it 
for some lime, exeluimed, ‘ Venal city, you will perisli as soon 
as you can find a purchaser.’ 

Let the reader, vvlien 1)} rellcction on this statement he ’s 
fully possessed with the profligacy of the Roman peerage, add 
to it the consequences of the civil wars, and he will cease to 
feel any wonder at the insurreetioii of which he reads. Li t him 
suppose, — it may assist his conceptions, — the House of Lords 
bouglit with money,— the judges in Westminster Hall similarly 
bought, — the men on wliom his life and fortune depend, c'aeli 
wnth his price, to decide for or against him as lie happened to 
he rich or poor, — in no wise dilfering Imt in the magnitude of 
the bribe, from the aifidavit-men who thrust tlicir cards into 
your hand on the first day of term, ready to commit perjuries at 
ilie rate of half-a-erown apiece — and if he thinks then that an 
aristocracy^ ought to possess irresponsible power, or lluit uncon- 
trolled by tlie body of the nation it is a safe guardian of liliertj, 
])ro|)erty, or morals — experience is lost on him, he is not onl) 
mean in tlieory but practically and subbtantially a fool. 

Tlicre was, however, one view in which the Roman oli- 
garchy was superior to ours, and it arose from this avarice of 
which WT speak. They were impartial, perfectly so. It is the 
nature of avarice to pursue its gratification wit hoiil n'gard lo 
person or principle. 'I'hey had no peculiar leaning towards 
despotism ; a free state, if it hied freely, had iis mucli eliance 
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•as a tyrant. A severe spirit of justice held the scales of 
bribery. The market was regulated on enlightened principles 
of political economy. But our Tories are oppressors ‘ by 
instinct.' Such impartial bribery cannot be charged to them. 
There is an intermediate principle wliich renders them much 
more formidable than if they had j)ut up their support to a fair 
sale. 

It is not easy to find in history a phenomenon of larger 
political depravity than our own Tory party. Their genius for 
oppression can only be measured by parallels of latitude; and the 
baseness of its nature is in some degree dignified by the princi- 
2}le that directs it. Tyranny wherever it exists, no matter of 
what climate or countiy, of what religion or colour, ancient or 
modern, is taken to their bosom. Miguel, Ferdinand, William, 
Nicholas, — Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Poland, Greece, Negro 
Slavery, South America, all show an universality of love which 
might turn Messalina herself j^ale ndtli envy. There has been 
nothing like it under the sun. Solomon, had he been deferred 
to our times, would have acknowledged tlie existence of one new 
thing, and all his wisdom have been pu/./led with the jwospj'ct. 

The Lacedaemonians and Athenians, were the respective 
patrons of aristocracy and democracy. On this ground tliey 
interfered in the domestic concerns of ancient eilies, and 
modelled the govermnent according to one or other of the luo 
forms. But our Tory party recoils from extending tlie British 
constitution. Their passion is to abolish \\hate\er attempts to 
imitate it. Pure, unmixed des[)otism, is the object of their 
admiration. The cruelty, extortion, and 2)overty, which it 
occasions, — the foul and fetid cancer of vice tliat makes its 
body a mass of deformed disease — cannot destroy their appetite. 
At this moment, not only their own country, but every state in 
the woild which seeks to recover its freedom, or to maintain it, 
dreads their return to 2)owcr. Their enmity to the happiness 
of man is as universal as man himself. 

Til Koine, Jaw and religion were but instruments to that 
unbounded gratification of every bad and shameful appetite, 
which was the great object of the aristocracy. T^'t the reader 
always bear in view, that the tribunitian agitations of the 
(iracchi were not directed to the subversion of any law, howe\cr 
unjust or insolent, hut to the resloralion of the great law of 
property, and that all the clamours of the senate about law 
were to uphold its glaring violation. It certainly matters not 
much, aftt'r men are fully awakened to it, whether the oppres- 
sion he after some authentic formula, or a mere innovation in 
injustice; but it adds considerably to the irritation, to find 
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what was designed as a shield, turned into a deadly sword. It 
is hypocrisy added to wrong, or rather we fed as if our owji flesh' 
and blood were turned against us, — that our very children had 
united with our enemies. 

There is another fact to be impressed,— that religion was in 
Rome a mere engine of state. It was not only employed, as in 
our times, to propagate bad doctrines, which would loosen the 
principles of the nation, and dispose it to base submission, but 
it took an active part, and was the means of inflicting direct 
wrong. Several highly valuable laws to the people were over- 
turned in that manner. It is not to be imagined that this was any 
other than substantial falsehood. There was no superstition or 
prejudice in the case. Such a feeling might by possibility 
have operated when the sacred offices were thrown open to 
plebeians; but in the instances intended, the Noble-rriests 
knew they were uttering actual lies. They asserted as facts 
what they knew were falsehoods, and they called Heaven to 
witness their truth. It is not easy to conceive a greater com- 
plication of baseness and sacrilege. 

Having thus briefly exhibited the condition of the aristocracy, 
we will sketch, with still greater conciseness, that of the people. 
It may be comprised in a few words, and is, indeed, to be col- 
lected from what has been written in the preceding pages. 
Oppression, immorality, and excessive wealth, are relative 
terms. They imply objects of suffering. The Licinian law 
could not be violated w ithout injury to the middling and Iowti* 
orders, — the W'calth of the community could not be throwui into 
the gulph of patrician luxury wdthout impoverishing the remai!i- 
ing classes, nor could the bulk of the people fail to experience 
in their persons and feelings the uncontrolled power of the 
aristocracy, with the tyrannical disposition and the blasted 
manners it engenders. The tyrant of a free state is cruel by 
necessity. Whatever excuse there may be in that plea, the 
Roman nobility are entitled to it. 

The condition of the Roman commons may be stated in two 
terms— poverty and tyranny, — Avant of bread and want of li- 
berty. All their great seditions, wdth one or two exceptions, 
arose from sheer distress. Their continual cry is for food and a 
roof to shelter them. Ireland, where all but two classes, the 
extreme rich and the extreme poor, are disappearing, gives a 
correct notion of their state ; or perhaps Russia, with its nobles 
and serfs, furnishes a closer parallel, in the wealth, profligacy, 
and instinctive oppression of the one — the poverty, slavishncss, 
patriotism, and bravery of the other. In the North, indeed, 
there are no tribunes, but all will be in good time, If Clarke is 
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to be ri*lie(I ou^ Napoleon, with coimiioii prudence, might have 
aceeh'iMted the period, and avoided dasliiiig liis head agaiiibt a 
pillar of ice. lJut to return. The hisstory of Home ib one great 
action for debt. The people ave not for a moment out of eourl. 
Tor debt they ithdraw theiubclves to the Aventinc, for debt 
they withdraw to the Jmiieulum, and for debt they join Catiline, 
i^very tribune begins by oftt‘ring theuT bread. Their condition 
was one of sew ere plij sical want, aggravated by all that can 
embitter a cup unpidatable enough in itself. The means of 
subsibtenee weie taken from them, and if they struggled 
their blood was shed without hesitation. IVrsons are found 
who blame the distribution of corn, introduced by Ciracchiib. 
According to these, it w’as for the bole purpose of corrupting 
the people, and forming a party. In this there are two capital 
mistakes. "J'he distribution of corn was not the tribune’s selieme 
of policy. On the contrary, his great object W'ab the fair distri- 
bulion of the conquered lands. lie wished to make the people 
farmers — owners of a fixed though small proj)erty ; for this w^as 
the best security for their comforts and rights. Why bhould 
a man be unjustly accused, and denied the praise of good 
inlentions, when the facts warrant no imputation — when his 
course was such as anj judicious, and ceilainly any humane 
stalesinan, w^ould ha\e adopted Jlesides, he must have 
scon that the senate could play the game of corruption far 
better than himself, and take it at any critical moment 
out of his hands. No indepeiulence or steadiness will remain 
in a people fed like cattle. They run to the manger that offers 
the most tempting food. A geiiertd, I'etuiiiing with the wealth 
of a kingdom, w’ould be their master for the time, and could 
overturn all the laws of Ciracchus. For if there be any trutli in 
politics it is this, that an industrious, enterprising, educated 
j)(‘ople, reljing on themsehes alone, are the only liulwark of 
liberty. Commercial states are generallj free. But though it 
is evident, from the perse^ eraiiee with wliich Ciracchus adhered 
to tlie restoration of the lands, that he never contemplated the 
disliibution of corn among the citizens at large as a standing 
policy, yet there is also suflieient reason to believe that, as a 
temporary measure to meet the general distress, it w^as not un- 
just. It was a kind of Roman poor-huv, — an inevitable com- 
pensation to the people in one way, for being plundered in 
another. The people were evidently very wretched, and how could 
it be otherwise ? What mode of employment was there ? Waiv- 
ing their right to the part of the w ealth which Ihey had won, 
how were they to earn a subsistence. Manufactures there were 
none, — trade to any available extent did not exist. The rapacity 
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of the nobleb hdcl ejeclcil tlu'm from 11 k‘ i.ind, and cloiuls ot slavoh 
covered their lari^c donuiins ? Let iib detuii this coiulucl . I Jpoii 
the cnactnieiit of tlic Licinian law the body of Jloinan cili/ens 
obtained in fee, — nol by mere lease, but in fee, or some- 
tinies on payment of u mere quit rent,— each a little lann. 
Rome then plunged into continual wars. The hirmer, for e\eiy 
Roman was a soldier, was carried off to the lield. Upon his 
return years afterwards, he found that his family, by a voracious 
usury, — by the tictionfa of a law rich in chicamry, and pro- 
nounced by the patrician, — or by violence, — had been expelled 
from his farm to extend the territories of the nobility. Tlit'se 
were covered with slaves. Of f/tcir numbers some m)tion m.jy bi* 
formed, when we reflect that they maintained under Sparfaeus, 
not long after, a regular v\ar against the v^ hole pov^er of Rome, 
that they defeated scvtimI consular armies in succession, and 
even marched on Rome itself. In the ancient mode of writing 
history it is genenilly only from scMttered notice's, from violent 
changes in the conslitution, or tierce seditions, that v^e infer the 
condition of the people ; but when the cloud is blown aside, we 
are at once struek vnth the desperate struggle they maintain 
against a misery without relavition, and a t}ranny without re- 
morse. Few things < iin be eonecived more wretehed than tlieir 
eondition in the intcr\alfrom the time of the Uraechi to C'ccsar. 
The nobles seized tlie property and power of the state ; ‘a few 
men, says Sallust [Cat. 31).] enjoyed magistraeies, pro\ inees, and 
everj thing else. Secure and flourishing, they spent their lives 
v\ithout fear, all others they lerrifled by trials, that tliej miglitin 
ofliee more taniclj manage the people.’ This might have ])een 
borne* but after the siiecessive massaeres, what civil feeling 
coulel exist What hope of aceomniod.ition after the slaughti r 
of thousands of citizens iijjon the death of Cains (jraechus, and 
the illegal prosecutions that kc'pt up the lire in the bowels of 
the city. From that period no real attempt at a n'eoneilialion 
was made by the government ; on the contrary much bad 
oeeurre'd to deter any inilividual from setting himself in the 
most temperate opposition to it. Ace'ordingly^ at the period of 
the conspiracy^, tUe parties confronted each other, — a people 
ferocious by the criu'lties they endun'd and inflicted, poor in 
the midst of luxury, and eager for revenge on a boily they 
hated and despised,— an aristocracy blind with pride and 
vice, without any law but tlicir passions or any conseience 
but their avarice, full of crimes and meanness. The lirsf 
possessed all the real strcnglli, but it was dispersed and 
required skill to render it available. Catiline’s cons 2 )iracy 
was one of the results of this desperate state of things. 
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Its suppression, by renevvinj? the memory of old scenes, 
and rupturing the few remaining ties, accelerated the ruin of 
Ihe senate ; and when Caesar, grown older, supplied the head 
reejuired, the senate fell, to reap under a military despotism the 
rich harvest of tyranny, which its bloodshed, rapine, venality, 
and pollution, had matured into such noxious luxuriance, if 
the question lay betvvccn Caesar and the senate, and not between 
Caesar and liberty, there could be little difficulty in deciding on 
his character; for who would not reject with contempt the 
indignation of spurious virtue, directed against the overthiowcr 
of a domination so base in motive, so cruel in conduct, and so 
multiplied in extent by the number of those who inflicted it ? 
Tliat the body of the people stood aloof from Catiline, only 
shows what Colonel Napier has forcibly remarked, the innate 
love of country and morality which abides in the mass of the 
population, and wliich in the Roman instance was strong enough 
to subdue the hope of revenge and relief u^hen tendered by the 
infamous agent of Sylla. Perhaps too, no consideration can set 
in so strong a light the oppressions and vices of the aristocracy, 
as the fact that such a man, the very incarnation of guilt, 
in a time of profound peace, formed the design of overturning 
the government,— except this, that he so narrowly misbed 
success. 
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jJN the expression of tlie Quarterly Review upon a book 
on the United States which has obtained some notoriety, 
the publications whose titles are at the bead of this article, are 
exactly such works as * we have long wished to see The 


* ‘ This is exactly the title-page we have long wished to see .’ — Quarterly 
Review for March^ 1832, On the ^ Domestic Mmners of (he Americans^ by 
Mrs^ Trollope* 
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first is the production of a travelled diplomatist, habituated to a 
calm survey of various countries, who gives the testimony of 
an English gentleman sufficiently furnished for the task, upon 
the social character of our countrymen, once removed, in the 
United States. His work is calculated to do much service. 
The kindly disposition of the writer towards the Americans hi 
the same with that which Mr. Stanley * exhibited after his visit 
to them two years ago, which has not failed to be greeted with 
pleasure across the Atlantic. These marks of mutual con- 
sideration cannot be made known too extensively : England 
and America stand foremost in the glorious cause of liberty 
all over the world, and must turn their * common origin ’ to a 
better end than their common enemies desire. On this 
occasion, the observation of the Marquis of Lansdowne in 
Parliament may be received as more than equivalent for a thou- 
sand sneers. To illustrate the necessity of timely reform, his 
Lordship urged that ‘ there is no other means of preserving any 
constitution perfect. If you look to other countries, as well as 
this, you will find those countries acquiring fresh strength by 
making those wise changes which the circumstances that exist 
demand. I ask your Lordships to look to a much more recent 
constitution than our’s— one of a difierent character, and far 
more democratic than our’s, — I mean the constitution of the 
United States of America. (Hear, hear, hear, from one of the 
lords.) My lords, the noble lord need not be afraid. I am not 

g jing to recommend your Lordships to adopt that constitution. 

ut I am about to explain to those who will understand me, that 
if the great men — for .great men they undoubtedly were— who 
framed that constitution, had been guilty of the folly of excluding 
from it the means of accessions of new states, which the nature 
of that country admitted constantly to arise, witliout any change 
of the law, there would have been an end of that constitution. 
If Washington and Hamilton had not foreseen the extending 
nature of power in that country, and provided for the accession 
of new states as they arose, and which, as we have beheld, have 
been added to that country in a greater number than even the 
most sangu ine imagination could have conceived ; there would 

* Stanley, soon after his return from the United Statei, used the 
following language in the House of Commons ‘*So strong were the ties 
of a common origin, that an Eiidish gentleman travelling in that great 
Republic is sure to meet with the most hospitable reception, as he well 
knew by personal experience, that great country was proud to acknow- 
Ifedge its relationship to England, and to recognize the love and attachment 
it yet felt to the mother country, and would feel for ages .’’ — OmeleyU Rem 
marks, p, 18 . The passafe is cited with satisfaction by the American 
Reviewer of Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North America. 

M 6 
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have indeed remained the same constitution in appearance, but 
a real revolution would have been effected ; and the government 
would have lost its harmony, consistency, and force.’— 1 hA 
April, 1832. 

Bishop Phillpotts has not many claims to public gratitude ; 
but, in weighing his demerits, it should not be forgotten, that 
his intemperate diatribe called up the noble Marquis to make 
the speech which contained this declaration. Every hour 
it becomes of more and more importance, that sound views 
be entertained by all countries of the conduct of their neigh- 
bours ; and while our discomfited Tories and corruptionists think 
they can find, in misrepresentations of the truth respecting the 
(Jnited States, some support to their sinking cause, true Eng- 
lishmen will rejoice at the steady progress of American pros- 
perity, and trace its source to the wisdom of its political insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Gore Ouseley has done much to correct error on this 
subject. He is the more entitled to credit, as, — so far from having 
written a book in the spirit of paitisanship,and with a determi- 
nation to prefer, as others are determined to abuse, everything 
that belongs tp the western republic, — he has added to his re- 
marks a strong testimony upon the superior advantages of the 
Canadas for English emigration. 

On the subject of the United States, Mr. Ouseley has enlarged 
upon two topics of peculiar interest, namely the way in which 
numerous constituencies of voters discharge their trust to 
the public, and the general state of public manners. 

* With respect to the assumption, that large constituencies, formed 
upon the principles that are in force in Amciica, will return unworthy 
representatives, it is not found to be confirmed by the experience of 
several years, even in the larger states, and where the greatest exten- 
sion is given to the democratic principle. We are also apt to suppose 
in England, that where multitudes of voters have to decide the elections, 
a necessary consequence will be extreme disorder, riot, and confusion ; 
I can only say, that from whatever cause, no such effects generally 
arise from the mode^ of election.s in the United States. Let us take 
New York for an rixamplc. And here I shall quote the statements of 
a correspondent of one of the leading journals of this country, which, 
as far as my opportunities of obscr> ation allow me to judge, are per- 
fectly correct on this head. The letter is written in support of the 
clause, giving additional representatives to the metropolis j and after 
anticipating the objections, on the score of riot, expense, &c., })roceeds 
to state — 


• Upon the important subject ol popular elections, the Life of Governor 
Morris just pubhshed^is well worth consulting. Vol.Lp. 31 . Dostoni 1832 . 
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‘‘But wha< ill reality is fl»e case? lii a late warmly contested 
election to the Senate for the State of New York, there were about 
1^50,000 voters polled j tlicro were no Ijrickbats, no dead cats, or any 
similar arguments resorted to on either side j in short, such modes of 
election are unknown among our unpolished brethren, and the expense 
to the successful candidate was about 40//’ 

“ But tlien ‘ the man who was elected was surely some greasy 
mechanic, — some pot-companion and worthy prototype of the illiterate 
and ignorant men who elected him ?’ ” 

“ I’he successful candidate was a man who has from early youth 
distinguished hitnsclf by his talents, his clotjucnce, and his enlarged 
and benevolent views, lie occujiied the j)ost of secretary of state for 
the foreign and home departments, and relinquished that otfice from a 
high and delicate feeling of the peculiar position of his party, and that 
of the present President of the United States, to accept the ap- 
jiointment of minister to this country ; in a word, it was Mr. Van 
Buren.” * 

“Nor is this a solitary instance, nor conlined to one party : Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Webster, Mr. M‘Lnne (the late envoy to (his country), and 
indeed with scarcely an exception, all the men elected by the larger 
bodies of constituents, are men di^'tinguished for their talents, their 
services, or tlicir standing in the estimation of the country. Nor arc 
we authorised to sny, that this is peculiar to the inhabitants of the 
United States : human nature is much the same, whether on this side 
of the Atlantic or the other. Ncithci are intm in the lower walks of 
life j)ronc to elect as their representatives those in nowise their 
snpeiiors. The thought, ‘ 1 am as good as he is,’ will prevent it. On 
the contrary, tlte greater the multitude, the more elevated must he 
the position which it is necessary to take, in order to be advantageously 
ill their view.” 

“ Tlien, on the score of expense, the opponents of popular repre- 
sentation will say, ' You must advocate vote by ballot, or the influence 
of wealtli will be paramount in this country, whatever it may be 
there/ But let them recollect, that it is not easy to buy the majority 
of 2,')0,0(K) votes, at even 5/. each. And what is rather a remarkable 
fact, the ballot is, in a thousand instances, not resorted to in the 
United States ; on the contrary, a display of the sentiments of the 
voters is made as much as iu this country j and the order that prevails 
is less surprising, when we recollect who arc the iutli>iduals here, 
whose arguments in support of their favourite candidate consist in the 
missiles thrown at the head of his opponent. Are they not very 
generally those who have no vote? A man feels that he eaii much 
more effectually support his representative by giving him his vote than 
by stopping the mouth of the other party with a cabbage or a dead 
cat 5 and he prefers the easier and more useful method f /’ 


* ‘ Times, March 3d, — An example of the condition and influence 

of the daily press. A quotation is made from the book of a diplomatist, 
and that ipiotation is a quotation from a daily paper* 
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'Mr. Vignc confirms this account of the difficulty of pci’petrating 
any acts of corruption in the United States, and his conviction of the 
non-existcncc of bribery at elections generally, he says, ''that 
although, supposing the rich sometimes to influence the poor voters, 
he believes votes are rarely bought in the United States — this is 
quite true, “ voters arc too numerous, and therefore corruptions costly 
and difficult of concealment j’" and elsewhere, " it is to the credit of 
America that individual wealth has never yet been employed for any 
unconstitutional purpose 1 cannot join in giving this credit entirely 
to the self-denial or patiiotic jirinciple of the people of the United 
States. 1 look upon it as rather the result of their institutions, human 
nature being much the same, and subject to the same temptations, in 
America as elsew'herc ; but their whole political s}stem has been 
devised wdth a Aiew to depriving wealth of all but its le^ilmaie 
advantages : and admirably have its framers succeeded. A milhoriahct 
in America, may have a mansion in every capital of the Union, 
establislimcnts in town or country, on any scale he ple;ises of exj)ense 
or luxury, and were he distinguished for talents or merit, his riches 
would of course, c(etens paiihns, gi\e him certain advantages , but he 
would in vain attempt to procure admittance to cither House of 
liCgislaturc, by dint of tren/fh alone; and I do not think that it would 
be possible to adduce a single instance to disj}rovc this assertion.’ 

'It has been remarked that an aristocracy ii> growing np in every 
city ill the Union j but it should be remembered that it is not a 
political but a .soria/ aristocracy.’ 

'The representatives in Congicss have been rcj)catcilly described as 
mere delegates, and not free to exercise their opinions or abilities 
according to the dictates of their own judgment or conscientious in- 
tentions. But this, although, perhaps, considered iheoretically true 
of the House of Representatives, by a gjcat ]'ro]>C)rtion of the 
Americans, is disallow'cd by many others ; and with regard to the 
Senate certainly does not hold good as a rule. It may be said that, 
de facto, the state of the question is very much the same as in 
England. On any great national question aiising, or about to be 
decided, the electors naturally ascertain the sentiments of a candidate 
upon that particular subject, leaving him free to exercise his unpledged 
opinion upon all other topics that are not supposed so vitally to con- 
cern their immediate interests.’ 

'To say that every member of Congress is, therefore, a mere 
delegate upon any debate that might arise would he an error, and, 
indeed, would in most eases be mistaking cause for effect. The 
representative is elected because his opinion on certain subjects is hmun 
and approved, not in order that he may be compelled to register pre- 
judged decisions oiiposed to his own judgment.’ 

' 1 have before me at this moment a speech of Mr. Clay’s, upon a 
highly important subject, and find the following words : — " I staml 


* ‘ Vide Vigne’s Siv Months in /America, vol. I. p. 152, ami 19 J j vol. 11. 

p.243.’ > i > > 
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here as the humble but zealous advocate, not of the interests of one 
state, or several states only, but of the whole Union ; and never before 
have 1 felt more intensely the overpowering weight of that share of 
lesponsibility which belongs to me in these deliberations,” &c. : 
surely this is not the principle of a hard-curbed and hood-winked 
delegate/ 

Mn conversation with more than one of the most distinguished men 
in Congress," I have frequently heard opinions expressed that quite 
corroborated the view here taken of the state of feeling on this head 
in the United States/ — Onseley, p. 29. 

In regard to manners he says : — 

' It was not my intention to have touched upon the social system of 
the United States, or the effects j)roduccd upon it by the nature of i(s 
government, it is but incidentally connected with the object of these 
remarks. A latc^\or.k, however, upon the Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” has presented such a very unfaithful picture of society in 
the United States, that a few obseivations on the subject may be 
necessary. It is true that the authoress describes but the manners and 
liabits of a portion of the community, and of a section of the country 
but lately emerged from the state of an almost uninhabited wiltlcr- 
ness j while lier candid declaration of dislike and ill-will towards the 
Americans and their institutions, political or social, sufficiently 
accounts for the satirical, clever, but highly coloured caricatures in 
which the writer indulges. Jiut the general reader, amused by the 
.spirited tone of acerbity and sarcastic talent with which the pictures 
arc drawn, and totally unacquainted with the country described, does 
iKrt examine the justice of the representation, as applied to the upper 
classes, ])articularly in tiic larger and older capitals, and mistakes it for 
a general outline of American society. 1 his impre^'Sion is fostered by 
the notice in the Quarterly Review, which carefully keeps out of view 
Mrs. Tiollope’s raptures at New York, and even at Washington, in 
which places, however, it docs not appear that she, fioni whatever 
cause, ever was received in the higher circles.’ — Id. p. 11. 

^ As to the more classical refinements ])roduced by the cultivation 
of a taste for the fine arts, and the elaborate luxuries which naturally 
arise in a community where hereditary wealth and rank give leisure 
and encouragement to the lighter and more seductive studies, they 
cannot be expected to attain rapidly to any jjcrfcction, when the very 
culture of the soil is in its infancy, lint it is surpiising that where 
j)UTSuits and occupations, little connected with literaiy and scientific 
pursuits, are of necessity so univ^ersully followed, there should, in the 
older Atlantic capitals at least, be such progress already made towards 
these ornamental superstructures of civilization. Le snpeijln, chose si 
necessaire, may be found either at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Ihc , and in much greater per fection than might reasonably be expecled 
by Europeans j those who arc disappointed at not finding the “slately 
homes of England ” rising among primeval forests, or on the banks 
of livers that but a few years back watered the undhtiiibed domain of 
the painted Indian, have in truth built castles in tire air when they 
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proceeded to visit America. And if we find little artificial and con- 
ventional refinement among persons enjoying many of those comforts 
of affluence that among us are generally the portion of the few and 
educated alone, should wc not rather consider the complete independ- 
ence and comparative happines') of a large class of men, who in the 
mother country miglit be starving on the miserable stipend of a poor- 
house, or on the daily wages of fifteen hours’ work in a manufactory, 
than be surprised at their rusticity of manner ’ — It is quite true, that 
many of the habitual elegancies of life (which n very few years ago 
were exotic superfluities in our own country) are not to be met with 
in the recently settled countries, and there are “ men of education and 
of refinement*, in every state of the Union,” who know by the experi- 
ence acquired in other countries, the full value of the advantages that 
they cannot expect as yet to realize in their own. Hut let us pause 
awhile, and reflect, that if we listen to the predictions of those wlio 
argue the speedy downfal of the political institutions of America, we 
should also awa't the lapse of a few ycar*> of successful improvements, 
to pronounce on the possibility of refinement following in the steps of 
wealth and education, especially in that country, wliere a compara- 
tively very short period suffices to produce a wondciful advancement. 
Nor should wc attribute all the defects incident to the infancy of every 
society entirely to the eflfects of the p()})ular nature of the government 
of the United States. The inhabitants of the contemporaneous 
colonies of British America |', under similar ])hysical eiicumstanecs, 
evince the same aversion for menial service, from like causes, ami 
have not been more distiiiguiahcd in the career of literatuie, arts and 
.sciences, than their immediate neighbours, although under a \cry 
different form of government j nor can it for some time be e\j)eele(l 
that it should be otherwise.* 

‘ If there arc not, howcNcr, in America, generally, whether colonial 
or independent, man} of the advantages which hereditary rank and 
pri\ ileged wealth \n ihoir tiain, neither are theie 

their countervailing evils } political corrui)ti()n, for instance, is nearly 
impracticable ; if the conventional forms and increasing artificial wants 
of the highly artificial s) stem of Kngl.ind arc wanting, neither is theie 
to be disco\ered that much more disgusting and c()nlem[)tible real 
vulgarity resulting from the abject worship of rank and wealth that 
debases the louder orders, and some members of almost every class of 
society in our country. If tlie roxighness of manner and evireme 
independence of the lower classes in the remote parts of the llnion be 
occasionally disagreeable to hluropcans, accustomed to, and perhaps 
exacting, the interested liomage paid to opulence in other countries, 
the bu.ssesses with which exclusive divinities are })ropitiated in Kngland, 
(and verily often by those who have little excuse for not knowing 
better,) are unknown. There may be nincb want of external polish 
found combined with much practical good sense -, although there are 
few of the miserable coxcombries of dandyism, — there will be found 

* ‘ Vide Vii^iie, vok II. j) 212.’ 

t ‘ N'ide B. HalPs Travels in North America, vol. I. p. 20i), &c.'’ 
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successful individuals of humble origin (not forming exceptions to a 
rule, but) in numbers sufficient to prove amply that talent and well- 
directed industry and energy are certain, as human institutions can 
make them, of being rewarded by the highest stations in society ; yet 
it will not be easy to find among the numerous and af^cient employes 
of the American government a single specimen of the genus, vulgarly, 
but expressively, classified ns the “ .lack-in-office,” whose absurd or 
stupid impertinence often clogs the operations of the European 
bureaux that they infest, —'Jlicre are to l)e found men of large he- 
reditary or ac(juired possessions, whose feelings, education, and manners 
would ornament any society, divested of the puerile varieties of an 
exclusive circle, or the putid pupp}isins of the silver-fork school/ 

‘ Americans may well be excused if their patiesice is somewhat taxed 
by the short-sighted and captious criticisms that are sometimes uttered 
by foreigners upon their country, (heir government, or their manners. 

] look at tliat immense tract of country west of the Alleghanies, that a 
very few years ago ^as comparatively a wild forest, where many 
millions of acres were tliinly occupied by a ^ few thousand inhabitants, 
and see a population already greater than that of se\eral independent 
kingdoms, daily increasing in numbers and adding to their comforts ; 
wbert. cities and towns spring up as if l)y magic from among tlie 
woods ; its plains traversed by rail-roads and its gigantic rivers covered 
with steam-boats. I see all this going on without tumult, bloodshed, 
or disorder ; and when I exclaim, This is a noble, an extraordinary 
country !” 1 am answered in Abigail phrase — •* But, shocking, the 

people eat witli tlieir knives !” — Id, p. 4*8. 

Mr. Ouseley enters, at considerable Irngtli, into an interesting 
eontrover.sy wliicli lias lately taken jilaco in Paris and in 
Ijondon, upon the sulijcct ol‘ the comparative expense of the 
lo’encli, tlie English, and the American systems of government. 
The writers in tins controversy are Mr. (Jooper the American 
novelist, Mr. Saulnier and other Freiuli writers, and u writer 
in the Qnarteily Review. Mr. Ouseley comes into this contro- 
versy as a sort of moderator, and gives strong* reasons in sii])port 
of his decision for the American system. ITpon one head not 
enough examined by the other writers, namely tin' ecclesiastical 
estahlislnnents, he states, that their cost in Great Britain and 
Ireland is twelve millions sterling ]>er ainumi at a very low 
valuation, wdiile it is rallier overrated in the United States at 
1,100,000/. The comparative fruits of these respective expendi- 
tures are set forth by Mr. Ouseley in the following terms:— 

* Much has been said lately about a free trade in religion.'* If 
this j)brase have any meaning as applied to the United States, I am at 

* “Witness the jvhidl of five iind protecting institutions. Fifly year^ 
ago the population westward of the Alleghanies did not e\ee»‘d ir),t)00, 
now it amounts to foe millions. The population of prii‘st-ridden Mexico 
litts not Hicreased for ceuturies.’*-- *SVif / /gwe, ml. II. p. Sri.’ 
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alos8 to discover it. There are few countries where there is less of 
trade or pecuniary considerations in connexion with the ministers of 
religion than America. Livings can neither be bought nor sold, nor 
money received on account of the^church, hut by individuals pert 
forming certain duties, for which, in the opinion of those who benefit 
by their ministry, they are supposed most eligible. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that even the mere external demonstrations of 
deep respecl for religious ordinances are not observable in most parts 
of the United States. In a great many States there is annually a fast 
day proclaimed by the governor of the State, and its observance 
neither meets with the animadversion, nor the opposition that similar 
proclamations hdve been met with in this country. The general 
respect for the ordinances of the sabbath is also at least as great, 
(except, r am informed, in the southern extremity of the Union,) as 
in any country >vith which 1 am acquainted.’ — Id. p. 132. 

The details wduch*Wr. Oijiseley has produced in the sixteenth 
Chapter of liis book, respectiiio* the public lands of the United 
States, suggest the propriety of the revision of our systems of 
disposing of the crown lands in the colonies. Few heads of 
inquiry would afford more examples of blundering and of abuse, 
or upon which the doings of our colonial oHico in Downing 
Street niight be compelled to take lessons from America with 
more advantage. 

The gold mines in the United States have, within little more 
than a dozen years, become a very important source of wealth. 
The gold coinage in 1830 appears to have been of the value of 
dollars, of which 46(i,0()0 were tlic produce of Virginia, 
the Carohnas, and Georgia. Upon this head Mi. Oii.sfhy 
mentions the curious and interesting tact, — 

* There are indubitable evidences that these mines wore known and 
worked by the aboriginal inhabitants, or some other jieojilc, at a 
remote period. Many pieces of machinery winch were used for this 
purpose have been found. Among them arc se\eral crurddts of 
earthenware, and far better than those now in use. Messrs. BisseU 
had tried three of them, and found that they lasted twice or three 
times as long as even the Hessian crucibles, which arc the best now 
made.* — Id. p. 152, 

As the remarks on ‘Mr. Ouseley’s book were in preparation, 
the gazette announced his jiromotion to be Secretaiy of Legation 
at Rio de Janeiro. Was this from routine necessity ; or is 
the ministry really beginning to do the people's business by men 
who are not the people’s enemies ? 

Mr. Howard Hinloffs history is another important addition to 
our stt^ndard literature. If, as is known to have been the ease. 
Chief Justice Marshall’s Life of Washington, republished in 
London some years ago, has greatly assisted to foim the political 
.mind of many a young Englishman, as well as of hundreds of 
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thousantls of Americans ; it is not rash to anticipate, that the 
picture presented in these volumes will do more in pro- 
ducing effects of the same kind. Its well executed design is 
'stated by the author to be, ^ to bring into appropriate juxta- 
position the accounts which h'^ve been given of various districts, 
so as to exhibit the entire aspect of this extensive and diversified 
region ; to present a general view of the state of society^ in its 
principal aspect, and in its widely- v^^rying features ; to combine 
the social state with the political institutions of the people, and 
these again with their trading activity and commercial resources, 
and all the preceding with the physical structure and natural 
history of the territory ; and finally, to connect thes6 topics with 
an historical narrative, tiacing the origin and progress of the 
inliabitants, exhibiting the principal events which •have occurred 
to them^ and developing the causes which have either facilitated 
or retarded (heir advancement.’ [PreJ'ace.'] The first volume 
contains the history of the old colonies and, of the new republic, 
fiom their foundation in the years 1584 and 1776, to the present 
day, with a sketch of the first discovery of America. 

The second volume treats of the physical geography, or 
nalural features, of the territoiy of the Union; which are of 
gif'at magnificence and beauty. Rivers of a thousand leagues ; 
foiests untouched by man from the creation; fertile, unmea- 
sured plains stretching from the tropics to the confines of tlie 
frozen north ; inland seas ; and all the varieties of mountain 
and valley, which nature has spread over the eartli so bounti- 
fully ; aie well depicted in the first book. Rook the second treats 
of the natural history, in the different depaitments of geology, 
mineralogy, zoology, and botany, in all of which the western 
continent presents objects of high curiosity. The third book is 
entitled Statistics, and enters into various authentic details 
respecting agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navigation, 
finances and |)opulation. In the fourth book, under the head of 
‘ state of society,' are noticed political instilulionB and jurispiu- 
dence, religion, literature, arts, and manners ; witli the state of the 
Indians and negroes. The concluding book contains a sketch 
of wliat is most prominent and interesting in the several 
divisions of ilie Union, and in its ]jrincipal cities and towns. 
To all this are added, accurate maps upon a convenient scale ; 
and a great variety of plates of public and private buildings, 
prisons, canals, and views, which ‘ will tend much to familiarise 
the mind of a foreigner with American objects and scenery.’ 

The earnest and pleasing style of the work, modestly called 
by the author a compilation requiring ‘only the moderate 
qualifications of industry, candour, and carefulness,’ maybe seen 

VOL, xvn , — Westminster Review, n 
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ill the follovAini; extract. A view of the character and objects of 
the eaily colonists is thus introduced. — 

^ 'J'he woikl presents no piuallel to the history on which now 
enter. 'J he lo\e of { 2 ;l()ry or of ^o1(l lias been the ihipdling cause of 
the commencement of other colonies, and the fouiulation of other 
empiies ; hut in this instance leligion, and th.it of no ordinary kind, 
either as to its jimity or its intensity was the giand principle of colo- 
nization. It was a tlmrdi lathcr than a kingdom tiuvt tlicse inastcr- 
spiiits of the ag(‘ sought to establish on the trmsatlanlic shores; and 
I Ik scleciion of their ]o(‘;ition seems to have w'cll accorded with tlioir 
object. “ Aiiixod at tins outside of tlie woild, as tlicy termed it, 
Ibev seemed to tbemsehes to ha\e found a place where the Oo\einor 
ol nil tilings }et reigned alone. The soliludc of their adopted laiul, 
to 1 emote from the eomnumities of kindred mi‘n that il apjreai'ed like 
another world, — a wide ocean before them, and air ime\i>lorvd wilder- 
ness behind, — nouiidred the solemn deep-toned leeling. Man was of 
litlle account in a place wlieie the i uric grandeur of naluie bore as 
\et no liopbiesof Iris power. (*od, in the rnirlst of its stun magnili- 
eenee, si'ennul all in all; and with a warmer and de\ont(r fanc\ than 
that wbidi of olil peojded the groves, the mountains, and the sti'ciuns, 
each with its tnlclaiy tribe, tlroy mu^erl in the aw fid loneliness ot llieir 
foie^ts on the jnoseni DelU , s.iw him diieetirig the bolt of the light- 
ning, and pour ing out lerrc-hment in the flood, throned on tb(‘dond- 
giit bill, and smiling in the pomp of hai\e'‘t If ever tiro cliaitKlei 
of men li is been seen more than anv wheie else in powerful adion or 
de\ elopement an 1 operated on by the force of pt‘( iiliar and sli’ongl)- 
n»o\ing (allies, it was hero Not, wrought on as ail wrie by similar 
inllvicMKts of place, fortune, and ojiimon, was e\ei any tiling ])i(uluced 
like a hide ^ u’lpoctiral monotony of diaiac Icm’. Kotbing eoiild benioie 
opj)os(*d to tins tb.in w'as tire sjiirit of jnrntaniMii. \\ rung or right, 
e\ei} thing about these men was at least jncnninenl .ind higli-toncil 
IWcitement was their daily bread, as it is other men’s occasional 
liiMuy; and the diversities c'f character in this c*ommnnitv, wiicre, for 
the most ]>art, jreople thought so much alike, were* more strongly 
marked Ilian they have often hc'cn in othet jdaces in the most \iolent 
ecAiiHicts of opinion. To a I’cligious model, by three or aecoi’d, every 
tiling, ev err lelaling to tlic most private and secular c'oneerns, was 
Diiulc as far as jnight be to conform , for ^ iioe man,’ saith ]Mr. Cotton, 
* fiisiiiQuetli Ids house to his hangings, but Ids h.ingings to his house.’ 
Religion, politics, fashion, and waii’, ne\ei c.ime elsewhere into so clo-e 
(•ompauionshij). The me^ling-honse and tlie iii inoiy were built sidi‘ 
by side, as yet, by the fhi’C'e of old haliil, they stand the country 
jliioiigh. A desper-atc courage and dexteii'y in arms weie enjoinc'd as 
religions duties. The old considered ejuestions of polity at the mc'cl- 
ing. The dcimurc youth went from testifying y\ith his inoutli in the 
a' sembly., tj) Hesliiy witli his fn-elock in the held ; and the imdHed 
maiden fi'^'pt^l h\ biljlicMl pirrase her soft worck of encouragement or 
welcome.” "J'lds is a powerful tlc'cr-ipl ion , Inrt the ie,dity \yill be 
found much to exceed \i'-^ IhiUou, vul. i. p, 49, 
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The revolution of 1775 is thus opened : — 

^ No period of the world’s history exhihits events more deeply 
fraught witli interest, or more full of mond and political instruction, 
than the era of American independence. Duly to appreciate the clia- 
racter of the struggle, it is necessary to take a brief review of Iho 
circunistancos in which the colonies originated, their j)r()gress ft)r 
nearly a century and a half, and the nature of the connexion uhicli 
existed betwecH the colonies and the parent state.’ 

‘'A considerable variety of circumstances attended the cstahlishmenf 
of the different colonies. In some cases large sums were adwinced, 
either by associated or by individual j>ioprielors who remained in 
England, expecting, though in vain, to derive a profitable relurn for 
the advance of their capital ; while in others, and those the most 
eminent, the colonies were founded solely at the expense and by tire 
talent and laborious exertion of the individuals who e\})atriated tlrcm- 
sclves, to obtain the uninterrupted enjoyment of rigiits uliidr they 
sought in vain in their native land. In no instance can it he truly 
stated that any American colony was established at the expense of the 
government or nation of (ireat lliitain. The indix iduals wlio had thus 
voluntarily separated llumiselvcs from their native land by a di''^tancc 
of three thousand miles, still maintained some tonnexion with the 
parent state, both because the new soil xvas claimed as an appendage 
of the crown, and in order to place themselves under adetprate pi-o- 
tcctioii against the liostile attetii|>ls of any of the other European 
states. By royal charter, liowcver, each colony was allowed it.s legis- 
lative assembly, and with such slight restrictions, that the colonists^ 
might well be excused for entertaining the idea that they jrossessed 
their own parliament j and their history evince s that tlris sentiment 
was widely extended iind dccjdy iinpresM'd on the miiuls of the Ame- 
ricans. Ill no case were the civil inditutions of the colonics less frer' 
than those of the British constitution — in many instances they were 
far more ‘-o j while the simjrlicity and popular character of their eccle- 
siastical bodies tended most [)ov\ei fully to kcc[) alixe the spirit of cix il 
freedom. The liberties they eiijojcd were rendered still more vaUialde, 
in their esieetn, from the recollection of the Sacrifices they had made 
to obtain them, Wliat labour — what faliguc--*-what peril had they 
not encountered in an unknown and savage land ! — Exposed to tlic 
excessive rigour of the winter, and the overpowering Ireat of the 
snimner, of an American climate, unmitigated hy the protecting and 
consoling influences of civilization, an early death had been the fate of 
most of the first emigrants j xvhile those who survived the miseries f)f 
their situation had to defend their new habitations against the assaults 
of a ferocious foe, who disputed their title to the possession of lands 
they had so long regarded as exclusively their own. Did the aristo- 
cracy’ or the legislature of Great Britain share in these tolls ? Did 
they dispense with any of their luxurious habits to relieve the wants, 
or sympathise in the difficulties or distres‘<cs of these hravt* and inde- 
fatigable men } Or did they not leave them unnoticed till tircy became 
sufficiently wealth) to afford a litcrative banishment to some of the 
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basest scions of nobility, and a prospect of yielding a revenue which 
might facilitate the enlargement of the pension list } * — Id. p. 259. 

The first volume containing a history of the civil and military 
transactions of the Union, including much of the presidency of 
General Jackson, there is left for the second volume a great 
variety of subjects which are treated with a minuteness scarcely 
to have been expected in a general work. The geography of 
the country, the mountains, rivers, climate, and soil, are accu- 
rately described : its geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology, 
with its agriculture, manufactures, commerce, finance, and 
amount of population, occupy a large portion of the book. The 
political institutions and jurisprudence, the peculiar state of 
religion, the literature, education, arts, and manners, have each 
a special consideration ; and after this exact survey of subjects 
common to all parts of the Union, there is introduced a descrip- 
tion of the peculiarities and present condition of each of the 
twenty-five States, and of the five vast dependencies, called 
Territories, not yet formed into States, which constitute the 
Union. 

A particular Chapter is devoted to one of the most interesting 
of subjects, namely, the condition and property of the coloured 
people, Indians and negroes, who amount to not less than 
300,000 of the former, 300,000 free people of colour, of partially 
negro origin, and 2,000,000 slaves, who are either pure negroes, 
or the children of negro and coloured mothers and white fathers. 
The prejudices of the ])eople at large towards all these unfortu- 
nate beings, are strongly stigmatized by Mi. Hinton. For 
there is no equality, even by the law of the United States, 
between the white and the coloured citizen of this great republic ; 
and the present aim of the large mass of the most benevolent is, 
to separate the latter from the former. The treatment of slaves 
is described to be good in the United States ; but the author has 
omitted to mention in the prominent way the fact requires, that 
while the slave population in the West Indies sinks under the 
treatment of British planters, it increases rapidly in the United 
States. This important distinction, and the grfeat changes which 
have already been wrought in public opinion respecting the 
claims of the coloured people, afford good grounds for the belief, 
which many prudent individuals entertain, that America will not 
be last in doing them justice. We have only space to notice a 
recent change in one particular. In the southern states, within 
these ten years, to educate this class was an indictable offence ; 
and not far from the spot where a presentment was actually pre- 
ferred for it, one of the most influential slave-owners has estab- 
lished infant schools on all his estates, and others are fast 
following hid example. 
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Both Mr. Ouseley and Mr* Hinton do justice to that noble 
institution the Colonization society, and its important first-fruit, 
Liberia, the free infant state in Western Africa. The disposition 
to educate the negroes and otherwise to improve their condition, 
amongst their white fellow-citizens at home, is another of the 
fruits of the exertions of that society ; one of the most prominent 
of which is the recent abolition of the internal slave-trade from 
State to State, in Virginia, South Caro]ina, Georgia, and 
Kentucky. ^ ^ 

It is a remarkable feature of independent America, that what 
is right is pursued by the people with a steadiness and a sa- 
gacity calculated to overcome all diflSculties, and to recover from 
the ill effects of every error. Mr. Hintoirs volumes contain 
proof of this on several heads. The adverse and unnatural 
interest which the existence of negro slavery, originally forced 
upon the colonists by the mother country, had raised up in a 
powerful body to the prejudice of the whole peo])le of colour, 
has long delayed the due settlement of this great question ; but 
it will be a stiange exception to all American experience, if a 
few years do not dispose of it in the way most earnestly desired 
by the large majority of their greatest men. 

The two productions whose titles are the last upon the list at 
the head of this paper, have also their peculiar merits. The 
letters in Mr. Carpenter’s Magazine contain acute remarks 
in which Americans may find instruction ; while the English 
reader W'ill only regret that the nature of the publication in 
which they have appealed has allowed the writer such nanow 
limits. They are likely to be the more useful, by being brought 
in that vehicle to the readers amongst the masses of our country- 
men. It is the millions, chiefly, whom America will ever 
interest ; as it is the interest of the millions that is directly to 
be promoted, by realizing at home the many good old English 
usages which flourish w'ithout suppression, and with advant- 
ageous developement, in the United States. 

The production of M. Levasseur is distinguished by merit of 
another kind. It is a description of one of the most remarkable 
events that have occurred to an individual in our time. Many 
remember the enthusiastic homage paid in London to the remains 
of Nelson after the battle of Trafalgar, and how the whole 
people of the metropolis thronged as one man to do his memory 
honour. The homage paid to the living Lafayette was far 
more extensive; and this narrative of his visit to the United 
States, at the exhortation of the Congress, describes in a simple 
but sufficiently lively manner, the presentation of the noblest 
civic crown ever won by a stranger from the grateful millions 
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he hail benefited. IM. Levasseiu’s account of the reception of 
such a nnui by such a people, from Jloston to NtiW Orleans, is 
necessarily replete with inlei*ehtini»; details ; and it may be 
recouimended as afi'oidint;' an excellent survey ol the present 
condition ol the United States, indepi'iideiilly of tlic autlientic 
particulars which it contains resjiccting the immediate subject 
of Ihe nanative. 

It is impossible lo close these vaiious volumes without feeling 
(lie convii’tioii, that fhe United States have i cached a nicasui'c 
ol prosperity both individual and national, never before witnessed 
on so extensive a scale. It cannot be denied that there exist 
in them a real ainl substantial ei|ualitv of civil and political 
lights, —a general division, not only of tlie necessaries, but of 
the comlorts of life, — a high degree of mental activity animating 
tile mass ol society, — not<»nly the facility of acquiring, but the 
actual attainment, ol practical knowledge, — enterprises of in- 
ternal iinpi overnent which sin pass lu extent and importance 
those of the richest nations on the gIobe,~lhn teen millions of 
inhabitants governed, or rather governing tJieniselves, and pie- 
serving a slate ol order and subordination to legal authority, 
almost without militaiy aid, and almost withoul taxis, wliile 
empires ruled on despotic ])nnciples, wliost* peculiar boast is the 
adaptation of theii system to promote niteinal peace and tiaii- 
quillity, are An much exposed to domestic eoiivulsion ^ as they 
aie to foreign war, — and fiually, a id])ulity in the advance ol 
population, and ol uuproveiiieal in all the aits of Ide and society, 
alike unprecedented m the past, and balllmg conjecture for the 
future. 


Art. XII. — The UadicnK’ ^tn itphif. By the Author of ‘ The 

Member/ ‘ The Ayi shire Legatees/ ike, — Loudon. Fraser. 

1832. l2ino. 

TN the last number an account was given of the way in which 
Mr. Galt had been run away with by one of bis own subjects. 
It was told how be liad mounted a political Pegasus with a 
strong determination to go in the wind’s eye ; and how, ufti'r 
dll, a gale of genius sprung up, which canied liim, Pegiiaus and 
politics and all, right before it. It was but a small venture), and 
yet it was contrived that a large cargo of boroiigli-uiongeiing 
should be wrecked. Tlie owmers, it seems, were not a bit dis- 
heartened, for he is again stranded in another craft, named the 
Radical 5 a tight little vessel enough, if the commander had 
been able to steer her through the perfidious sands q{ his sub- 
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)(ct he has tried in v,im, llu llidical is lun a^iound, a pii/c 
on the tntniy’s shoie, — tht wiccktis aiL cvtn now upnii liti,— 
and vvp ait aboul to sf iv( a v\aiti-( ask oi two, lu si aicli ol coa- 
ttaband Iroasuio. 'Jin ‘llulicari, in cncliavoui locaiKatiiic 
radicals: but bucliiis the author^ sense ol the nobility ol the 
cau»e, and so thoioughly dots his ^|>iiJt ^ivt the Lo-by to liis 
(Oiinntion, thal what was di si^iii d loi a iiditidoii^ binkscjiic, 
may be held to be a likeness painted out ol the man s own lieail 
JSo man >hall Ull ns. tint awiiUi ol (jail’s gunn ., ( \peii- 
ence, and tiials, bis not in 1 ns Ik ait a thoiough helingol tin 
oppiession undei whieJi llu mass of Jhilish talent, activil}, 
uselulness, and in sboil, happiness, luih bei a boine down by an 
oligaiehy. lie his riuounliKd this dcidweiolit i thousand 
firms, and strua^hd ae*ainst it as oltin, ius lilt whit w is due 
to Inmsell and to wlioh elissishki him > and liis, wt wdl un- 
(Icitakf lui it, many a tuui ciiised the houi when sueii slicukk > 
weic loigtd. i’lne it nny b( snd, he has home the outwaid 
guise of a 1 oiy ,-~|)i ilnj)s so. Who knows the sLwe till the day 
of fi((dom ^ he docs not even know himself, llu e\esolminy 
will ^0011 be opened thc\ who consideitd that all but llu a 
lives, — the foi tunes ol thin iimilv, their o vn suec c^-s in lih , 
and all ih it makes the woiid woith staying in — we re in the hands 
of a go\eriiing few, — will soon sec that the sun uses in anotlui 
cpiutei, and eldiusc', Ins ia>s impntnlly. Sliakspcart was ni 
liabita Toi^ but foi an inst \nt uppost bun ])laccd it the epoch 
of Udoim, contemporuy with the moment when a nation uses 
Ti|) in hci sovcieignty, would he line preterud to be the mtcl- 
h ( tu il lacquey of niy loid, howevei itfnied oi chi\ahu,to 
standing llu bioihci of a ngeiuiate i lee of fieeinen ^ Jjut 
as (lalt might line nude a few jiutmg silntes to Ins 
])ations, so he might have made ipliyoi two, iidii uling opinion 
and the p(0])k, and (\aluiig the loidsol J^aihament — the hciie- 
ficent of the libeity of bKathiiig and walking but, 

alter all, if oin theory be coiiect, siiu we iic that the mime in 
him would ha\c undciniiiud his pUions— genius would h ne had 
Iki own, the man would lune asscitcd hischditii, and the 
anows, like the enchanted bullets of rieischut/, would have 
found their tiuc maik. How some thing of this kind took plai e in 
the ‘ Mcinbei ’ has been shown it is still inoie appaient iii the 
‘ lladicak’ They who au lint d to cm se, like H daam, ( aniiot 
but bless , — tlie scolfu comes to scofl, and stops to piay. 1 he 
Radical is uitetultKl a> a misiepiesenlation, and indeed a vilifi- 
cation of radicalism • but so inteitwincd aic all the lainilicatioiis 
of the cause with the heait of man, and mou partieulaily a man 
of genius who is not an ohgaich, that the Radical is— barring 
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only a few assumed doctrinal phrases — neither more nor less 
than an acute and able statement of the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the friends of the people, and the designs of those 
who would accelerate their progress in what Mr. Galt calls, 
with a sneer, perfectibility ; but which ft^e prefer to term, 
the greatest happiness. The phrases adopted by Mr. Galt 
with a view of depreciating the cause he attacks, it must be 
said, betray a considerable degree of ignorance of the progress 
of opinion among us. While he was laying down the plans of 
Guelph town, he must not suppose that the population of Britain 
had no plans of their own ; and it is unworthy even of tliose who 
patronize him, to confound, even for a moment, the wild specu- 
lations of Godwin and the Spencean anti-property notions he 
dwells upon, with the firm and resolved design of the radicals to 
liave the country governed for itself, and not for a class. Those 
grovelling far deeper in the mine of corruption than he is, will 
be ashamed of this mistake : while not one of them could pre- 
tend to be the author of numerous passages in the work, in which 
he writes as if in the character of a radical reformer, but in truth 
out of his own sense of a large justice, and in his heai tfelt sym- 
pathy with the cause of his countrymen. He has indeed con- 
sented to wear livery and obey orders, but he may rely upon it, 
that had his masters continued in power, they would not long 
have retained in their service so unlucky a partisan. 

We give no credit to Mr. Galt’s intentions ; his outward 
man has been blinded by notions of interest : he fancied he 
was working out a weight of w'orldly treasure — but alas ! 
he was mistaken ; the conjuncture was unfavourable, and 
his hopes, when at the brightest, have suffered a dark eclipse. 
It seemed a happy coincidence that the book was finished 
during the brief occultation of the reforming ministry. There 
was doubtless loud chuckling when the dedication to Lord 
Brougham, ‘ late Lord High Chancellor,’ was concocted : pleasant 
was the jest and happy the hour that seemed to witness the 
culmination of the ‘ Radical,’ and the descent of tlie alleged 
incarnation of radicalism, the head* and front of the party, as he 
calls him, to the lowest depths of Nadir. Grievously, however, 
has the horoscope deceived the sanguine author ; the unlucky 
stumble in the very threshold was ominous, and betokened utter 
failure. 

Mr. Galt’s Radical, he would have us believe, is a very sad 
fellow, and in giving an account of himself, it is lamentable to 
think he has nothing but sins to record. One of the earliest is 
robbing an orchard : this is intended to be typical of his future 
disregard of the meum and tuum on a large scale. Next he beards 
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the school-master on his throne, and is a ringleader of rebellion 
among the scholars : this is clearly indicative of agitation. 
Of course none of the conservatives ever robbed orchards or de- 
fied a pedagogue. Next we have a case of bastardy ; the Radical 
walks once too often in My Lord’s park with one Alice Handy : 
the Radical himself speaks of the poor girl tenderly, but the 
exemplary To^ father countenances no unequal matches, so it 
becomes an affair of the parish. Now every one must see that 
this unfortunate •occurrence has a very close connexion with 
reform ; and that it is manifest ftoni the young gentleman’s 
aptitude at seduction, that he would turn out a strenuous advo- 
cate of the liberties of the people. Seduction is a charge that 
has never been substantiated against the aristocracy. The 
Tories disdain low connexions, and bastardy is a bar to prefer- 
ment whether in relation to parent or child : it is only the 
radical, anxious for the amelioration of the condition of the 
great mass of his fellow-citizens, who goes about bringing poor 
girls upon the parish. It was a happy idea of Mr. Galt’s to 
bring the Radical into a decided contact with the parish beadle, 
by way of showing how reformers spurn the powers that are. 
The Radical (whose name by the bye is Nathan Butt ; it is 
chosen for the sound, it does not ring so well as Wharncliffe or 
Wellington) is now sent from home, his father being disgusted by 
liis irreverence for the venerable institutions of the country as 
shown in his biief affair with the parish. Nathan is transferred 
to the town of Slates, where an uncle resides who takes him into 
business. It is to be presumed that the faux pas of Nathan 
have an end ; for his uncle proposes marriage and suggests a 
suitable party. Whereupon the Radical takes the institution of 
matrimony into consideration, and ends by showing a manifest 
abhorrence of it, both in the beginning and in the end. Hence 
it is to be concluded that radicals are not married and given in 
marriage. It might be better for many of them if there were 
some truth in the allegation. It is not this class, however, 
that lives in luxurious bachelorship, or that habitually despises 
and derides the bonds of the institution after it has once been 
entered into. Nathan, at length gives in, and is married 
to the lady recommended by his uncle. A child is born, 
and hence arises a multitude of woes. Mrs. Butt is a strictly 
religious person : Nathan being a radical is necessarily an 
irreligious one. The lady objects to her husband, as notin a fit 
state of mind for being his child’s godfather; and not only lets 
loose upon him his aged mother, and his miserable old father, an 
attorney who thinks religion nearly connected with costs, but a 
presbyterian minister and a clergyman of the established church, 
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and further, unprovos ( veiy hour, nifrhi and day, by lectures 
on the state of Nathan’s soul. Poor JVlr. Butt veiy naturally 
concludes that he is a peisecut(*d man, and in the most delicate 
manner possible proposes a separation. But he has reckoned 
without his hostess! Mrs. Butt is far too good a wile to 
separate from her husband ; it is her duty lo torment him into 
a proper idea of his miserable condition : so poor Nathan icsigns 
himself to his fate, and may be held out as a warning for all 
radicals not to take religious v\iv(‘s to their rebellious bosoms. 
Nathan at length retires fiom business, on philosophical and 
radical piinciples. It is pleasant to learn that the unhappy 
man has saved an ample competency. In bis retiieiucnt fiom 
business, his radicalism natuially festers, and he feels a call to 
ptirliament. lie is relumed for the roUen borough of Motliy. 
Corrupt places only, return radicals ; and in a short time, on a 
petition, he is ousted from his seat on the score of jH'i jury. 
Bribery, corruption, and rotten representation, are charactiuistie. 
of radicalism ; and Nathan Butt only apjiears in the House to be 
))resent at the discussion of the Reform Bill in the Commons, 
and then to bo sent back to Mrs. Butt, and lectures on domestic 
bliss and baptism. 

The skeleton of the history of the Radical, is only the Imbe- 
cility of the would-be pai titans ol tlie bioken-down con- 
servatives. The reasoning and leHcetioii — the muscle and iiei ve 
of the book — are the author’s own. In his pnvate thoughts 
John Galtfc a shrewd, nay, a profound relit ctor upon the pro- 
gress of events; he is not aware of his own sagacity, and 
perhaps is ignorant that he has been long masking his fiee 
thoughts in deference lo place or person. In attempting to 
put ridiculous notions into the mouth of his Radical, he has 
with that strange autobiographical instinct he possesses, often 
seen into the very depths of the Radical c[uestiou. He sets 
forth much in jest, that he would in vain attempt to answer 
seriously ; of course we throw overboard at once all the stud’ 
about ‘ the natural source of right’ — the absolute rights which 
man has inherited from nature, anterior to the gregarious 
Kyinpathies/ the ‘artificial maxims of society,’ and similar 
nonsense palmed upon us from the enemy. 

Mr. Galt’s obstinate genius has played him as false in his 
descriptions of the parlies he would praise, as of those he would 
hold up to ridicule. The objects of veneration he has set before 
us, are most unfortunate specimens. Down to the very school- 
master Dr. Gnail, if not intolerable for their bad qualities, they 
ar^ for their dull ones. The father is so great a nuisance, that 
he wouldi if any thing could, bring hliaT obedience into con- 
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teuipt. This IS an account ol thi lasf inteiview between the 
incurable lailici and the incuiiij*iblc son, jntvious to lus being 
bent ioith. 

Nathan liutt,” said lie, on the evening picvious to iny dejmrtiue, 
“ }ou go fioin your tatlicr’s lu)U«e->\hal he savs with soirowund 
apiirchcnsion— an iiKorrigiblc young* in iii you have, iroui youi 
}outli upwaid, been ( ontuinaciouh to Kpioof, .ind in your natuic 
opposed, ab with •in instiiKtuc antipatliy, to cweiy tiling that has 
been ciuleaied by cxjiciKiict' ’ 

* 1 his addles^ a little disconcerted me , but in the end my indtpcnd- 
ciuc ga^e me foititiide to s ly, — “ Sn, that I lia\e not been submissive 
to the opinions of the world and to yours is certain , but it is not in 
my ehaiaetcr to be otlui than I am. h itc h is ordained me to discern 
the mimfold forms which oppression lakes in the present organisation 
of society ” 

Oppression ’ ci icd the old gentleman, with Achemence, ” do you 
c ill it oppression, to lune been, from )our childhood, the cause of no 
common grief to youi jiarents , to luuc been kicked out of one school, 
and the rebel unglcadii m anothci ^ — Nathan Butt' Nathan Butt’ 
unless you chaugi 3 our conduct, society will soon let you know, with 
.1 pin m youi nose, what it is to set her laws .ind cstablislmicnts at 
dcliance 

‘'Alas’ MI, pardon me foi the observation — but you luuc lived 
too long , the woild now is fii ahead of the age winch lespcctcd yoiu 
piciudiccs I am but one of the present time , dl its inllnences •ict 
slioiigly on rnc, .ind, like my conteinporaiies, I feel the shackles and 
icsent the thi.ildioin to whuh wc have been born ’ 

" \ou btiir-neeked boy ’ ” c\elaimcd my father, starting up in a 
jiassion , " but 1 ought not to be suipnsed at such pestiferous jargon. 
And so you are one of those, 1 sujiposc, destined to be a regeneiator 
of the world ’ Come, come, Mahomet Butt, as I should call 50U, no 
doubt this expulsion to your uncle’s will be lenowncd hciciifter as 
3 our Hegira I have seen young men, it is true, 111 m\ tune — that 
which you oay is now past — who, with a due reverence for antiquity, 
and a hallowed ri sped for whatever age and use had pioved beneficial 
— but the lesson is lost on 3011 however, let me tell you, my young 
Mahomet, that we had in those days mettlesome lads, who did no 
worse than youi pranks , but ” 

" Well then, sir, what was the difference between them and me ?” 

" Just thu, 30U graceless vag,iboiid ' — what they did, was in fun 
and fiolic, and careless juvemht) , but you, 30 leprobatc ’ do your 
mischief from instinct, and evil, the devils motive, is, to your eyes 
and feelings, good ’ ^011—30 ingrained heretic to law, gospel, and 

morality, as I may justly siy you aic — have the same satisfaction in 
committing mischief, that those to whom I allude had, in after-life, 
111 acts of virtue and htnevolcnce ’ — p 52 , 

The personal appeal ance of the absurd old gentleman would 
not lend any grace to Ins doctnnes. 
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* My fiitlier, vvlio had been more than fivc-and-tldrty years the 
legal adviser of Lord Woodbury, one of the greatest beaux of his 
time, was, in his appearance, the opposite of all ever deemed fashion- 
able and favour-bespeaking, llis clothes were of a strange and odd 
cut : he wore half-boots, light-blue stockings, and brown kerseymere 
inexpressibles, with large silver knee- buckles 3 commonly a black 
satin waistcoat with spacious pockets, a bluish-grey coat with broad 
brass buttons, a tye-wig well powdered ; and his face was red as with 
- the setting glow of a departed passion.* — p. 57. 

The mother and the wdfe, we trust, are not fair examples of the 
lots radicals draw in their feminine relations. With the old lady 
there is not much fault to find ; she is weak and ignorant, like 
many other old ladies. But the wife is the perfection of quiet 
provokingness ; one of those torments that can carbonado a poor 
man without moving a muscle, or disturbing her maible-Iike 
tranquillity ; the unquiet spirit working beneatli a surface of 
ice. Such women are always deemed models for the imitation 
of their sex, and to all but the poor man whom they work with 
their unseen pins and needles of vexation, appear in the guise 
of angels of decorum and benevolence. This is hard measure 
for the poor Radical, and it is lucky for him that he can occupy 
himself with setting the business of the country to rights. He 
is not, however, without touches of natural affection, in spite of 
his horrible political ])rinciples. Mr. Galt cannot be so cruel 
as to deny him a heart, and has even ])ainted the scene of his 
mother’s death-bed in u manner to do the grieving son credit. 
Her last words are however a cutting attack ; in the agony of 
her disappointment that her son is not the safe and loyal person 
his father was, a personification of popular prejudices or uii- 
doubting common-place, and under the last suffusion of maternal 
tenderness and apprehension she exclaims— 

Oh ! Nathan Butt, are you that blithe and innocent boy that 
gladdened my heart so long ago ?’* 

This was the last question she ever asked, and it did not 
require answering. Some of her son’s reflections on the occa- 
sion deserve quotation. It will be seen they are meant to imply 
perverted feelings. 

^ I then left the room, and went to my own chamber, where, after 
a season, I grew impatient at my softness, and cried out, with a 
grudge, Why is it that man alone should be molested with such 
scenes But, do what I would, and resolutely as I nerved myself, 1 

could not check the current of niy thoughts and tears. This was 
undoubtedly an unbecoming imbecility 5 and for a time, in spite of 
myself, 1 was obliged to give way to the mood that fell upon me. In 
the sequel, however, I recovered my self-possession j and it is salutary 
to reflect how soon, after the grave has closeil on the truest of friends 
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—a parent — a man regains his accustomed wont. No doubt, the 
shrinking sense of grief is afterwards felt occasionally in the lone and 
the sad hour, and 1 have not been without the experience of its icy 
touch ; but sorrow is not a habitude of nature, and to confess the 
fact, J really felt that the demise of my worthy mother left me freer to 
pursue the course of my endeavours to improve the condition of man ; 
for while she lived, my dread of giving any cause of uneasiness to her 
made me shy to undertake many enterprises of pith and moment that 
the heritage of the world so wofully requires.’ — p. 162, 

Of the political views, the shrewdest, and at the same time the 
least caricatured, are Mr. Nathan Butt’s notions respecting the 
course of political history since the French revolution, and the 
account he gives of the Radical tactics duiins; the same period. 
Ilis ideas respecting Napoleon, that ' great load man, who so 
singularly threw the world away,’ probably do not vary much 
from those entertained by many radicals of flesh and blood. 

^ When Napoleon came upon the .scene as a monarch, it was an 
epoch of the drama wherein lie bore the principal part. From the 
moment in which he assumed the imperial attributes, I had my doubts 
of his integrity j for I beheld then tliat the star of ancient things was 
again in the ascendant. I trembled at his restorations — I grieved at 
his institutions 3 and 1 saw only a revival of thraldom for mankind, 
especially ^^hen he blended his foi tunes, by marriage, with the fated 
progeny of the doomed. But when, after that lapse, he again stepped 
forth in his glory, con(|ueriiig and to concpicr, a new hope dawned 
upon me. Alas! it proved but the glare of that false light, which 
streams up in the northern sky, and is succeeded by no clay. The 
Russian campaign disa])pointed my dreams 3 and the ha\oc and storm 
which pursued him to the Isle of Klba, smote me with consternation. 
All around seemed blasted 3 and my sad ears heard no sound but the 
riveting again of sliacklcs and fetters on the wrists and ankles of man.’ 

^ In this dismal ciisis, when theeiy arose that the captive Eagle was 
again on the wing, and the wrens and sparrows cowering and flying 
before him, inadequate is the utterance of my pen to express what I 
then felt. The primeval energy of my spirit blazed up, and J antici- 
pated the renewal of all those fond illusions which 1 had cherished 
with enthusiasm in former j^ears. But the fortune of the world is 
like the destiny of individuals — a very shuttlecock. Brief indeed was 
the flattering hope that the return of Napoleon to the Tuileries, and 
the flight of Louis to Ghent, insjured.’ 

' The battle of Waterloo blighted my expectations 3 and with a sick 
and humbled heart, 1 acknowledged that the cause of philanthropy 
was, in consequence, suspended. But I had yet the embers of secret 
consolation unquenched at the bottom of iny heart.* 

The cause of man,” said I to myself, ‘'is a sacred cause — a 
cause to which the heavens themselves are propitious ; and this very 
eclipse that has darkened its splendour, is a proof that it is in progress, 
and will hereafter shine forth with more refulgent lustre.” — p. 91. 

Did Mr. Butt say. true ; or not ? 
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After speaking of the measures used by ilie {government of 
the time in repressing the ‘radical uproar/ Mr. Nathan Buff 
desciibes the changes of commotion on the part of mobs, 
into agitation and discussion, as the settled plan of a defeated 
parly. 

‘ Measures, therefore, more consonant to our condition, were foiCed 
upon our consideration by the ineffectuality of the Scottish Radical 
campaign. 'Jo sliive with tliose who in tlie field coninianded the 
sinews of wai, rcHpiired a peculiar, and new as ])oculiar, system of 
tactics. But the same untired genius that e\er tlelighted to re-illume 
our daikening hopes, was still amongst us. Taught by it, we retired 
fioin the battle of blows, and with a unanimity that will be remarked 
byjiosteritv as among the wonders of the time, we had recourse to the 
weapons of reason, and the intellectual contests of argument. et in 
this retreat we did not cscajie contumely. On the contraiy, we were 
treated as if w'c had been subjugated; and in the enduranee of tb.if 
exultation, we acquired the patience which is now giving us a foretaste 
of at last becoming lu our tuin tlie coiKpierors.’ — p. b.5. 

This is more ingenious than line: the spie.id of inform- 
ation as to the natuie and uses of government and the conupt 
state of our own, Ins lapidly woiktd a change in popnljir 
opinion. The woi king classes weic ptihaps the first to show 
llicii discontent; foi the mischief pinched tlicmniost soiely. But 
it was not because they weie vu timizod at Peteiloo and Paisley, 
that tlie necessity of a ])ailiaincntaiy iciouii was made appaii nt 
by means of discussion; but because tlie rjuosliun of tin* evils 
the country was suHeiing uiid( i, had been tukeii up by vny 
ddfeient classes ot men, who have at length succeeded in pioving 
to the nation the soundness of then views and in opening its 
eyes to its tiue iiitoiesls. 

The disseitation on the eflect of the ciy foi * letienr Imient ’ is 
ingenious, and has the inent of coming veiy near the tiuth. 
The whole Chapter is woitli quoting, both for itself and as a 
good specimen of the manner in which Mr. Call cariies on the 
war against the radicals. 

^Miixpcrience tenches fools and her lesson-* wtre not lost ufiou 
me, nor upon those who, like me, weie srimulated by an innate 
antipathy to th<it opjuession which it is the effect of the social state, 
in its existing structure, to entail on man.* 

^ It was evident that Nature, ever wise and bcnelicent, lejectcd the 
design of advocating her cau^-e by lone. Nothing but this pal[>able 
truth can explain the disasters which befell our arms, Jhil, though 
kite, instruction came at last; we saw that our weajmns weie argu- 
ments, and our mlillery le.isons; and acroidiiigly we suited our 
belligerency to our means.’ 

'After the tatal turbuleure displayed in the manufacturing districts. 
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and tlie apparently subdued bravery with wliich wo retired fmnj the 
hostile demonstration of mobs with clubs, we instinctively turned our 
valour to intellectual c-ontro\cisy.’ 

^ No man could deny the burdens of the nation — all felt them, and 
augmented the general cry. Nothing could be moic galling to the 
latent indignation of the country, than that so many should enjoy the 
fruit of the taxes — should revel inelegance, or wallow in opnlence, on 
the hard- won earnings of the industrious poor j and we took uj) lliis 
obvious truth as our theme/ 

What did it avail,** we said, ** that these persons, supported by 
the taxes, had either served the state by themselves or i-elations 
More lionouroble it had been for them, had they employed themsehes 
ill the arts or honest trades, and provided for their friends from tireir 
individual gains, rather than have decMued themsehes, from the 
accident of their being servants of the public, entitled to pasture 
their kindred near them on the '^arne common.” 

^ 'J'liis argument took : Wliigs and 'fories, subdued by its plausi- 
bility, joined in the ciy; and retrenchment lK*crmie (he uni\er‘<al 
shout. Jtnc\cronce of cm red to the*'C witlings, that retienchmont 
could not be made to touch the [>ublic establisluncnts without affecting 
individuals ; and they liolh, regardless c^f consequences, urged am! 
clamoured for it as an umningicd blessing.’ 

‘ 'I'liis wuus sei ving our purpo^^c, and lerrniting our ranks. Every 
one who was ea^tufxin his own resources hy rctr'cnchuicnt, bccnine 
added to the ])halan\ of llofonn. The more the cTy for it prevailed, 
tile stronger we w a\ed in numbers ; while the two poor, short-sighted, 
ii\til factions were devouring each other — tire Toiies, hy yielding to 
i1k‘ representations of tliC M higs, and the W'higs, by goading on the 
1'oiies into measuies that wcie one day to Icaje them both without 
tliat inllnence in society, which it is the natnieof putionage to ensure, 
and of juopeity to beget. "J he mcne that the one was pro\()ked l)y 
the lannts of the olliei to sanction retieiuhmcnt, Iheii respecti\e 
poweis were diminished, lint the infatuated saw^ not this. The 
\idiigs cried out for redutlion ) the Toiios, in their ineffectual endta- 
\oms to a})pease them, discharged and i educed the adliorents of 
(lovermncnt, or, in other woids, Ics^jeneil the number of the 
mercenaries in the system of opprcvssion, and made it in some soit 
defenceless,’ 

rational war like this wms the only war we ever should have 
wMged. liut at lirsl, — as tlic child, who grows conscious of stiength, 
instinctively employs it in mischief, — wc unfoitiinately weieiiol av^are 
that ])hysical coercion ne\er could accomplish moral pnrjioces ; and 
}et to attain them we had rccoiiise to physical means When oiir 
leason, howxwer, giew to niatuiity, wc saw oni erior; and the inde- 
f.itigable use of the mere word letienchment,” did more foi the 
restoration of natural privileges than all the* crimson sti-nggles of the 
e.iily Flench rcwoliition — the insubordination of tlic' maniifac tin ing 
districts — and the abortive endea\ouis of tunbodied rmrltitndes to 
intimidate the law'. It eircdiairled the forio^ to pint willi their guards 
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—it left the Whigs without a pretext to take them into their service ; 
and the \ictims of what was Considered national policy, in their 
destitution and bereavement, flocked to our standard. It was this, 
thank tfeaven, that made us what we now are — that put us in a 
condition to render the Whigs subservient to our will, and the Tories, 
in tkeir astonishment, the objects of our derision. Too late have tlie 
latter discovered, that in yielding to retrenchment, they but multiplied 
discontent, But in vain is all their bravery ; we have wrested from 
them the sceptre — one struggle more, and it is broken for ever.’ 

'When the effect of the cry for retrenchment became visible, I 
remember a discussion that 1 had at the time with my old friend 
Mr. Grudger — a true man he was, with all his feelings palpitating and 
obvious : Spagnoletti never painted one of his skinless subjects with 
muscles more strikingly articulated than Mr. Grudger, with his 
throbbing sensibilities, always appeared to me.’ 

“No doubt, Mr. Butt,*' said he, “from the manner in which 
retrenchment is administered, as you observe, the general interests of 
the human race may derive great advantage} but think how very 
nearly it has endangered the Radical cause. Had the aristocracy of 
the Tories seen the thing in its true light, they would have made a 
stout stand against retrenchment in the vciy beginning, or would have 
begun their reductions with plucking, what one of the most strenuous 
advocates of retrenchment calls “ the birds of prey.” Instead, how- 
ever, of doing so, they have always regarded the desire in man for 
the re-establishment of equality as a temporary cholera; and, partly 
from folly mixed with sordidness, they began their reductions with 
their dependants. Had they set about lopping their owm sal.ines and 
sinecures, and given up to their infeiiois something, instead of taking 
from them every thing, the feeling towards them would have been 
very diflFerent. The age requited that men who had large pnvate 
properties should have resigned what they drew from the public purse. 
But the Tories have acted otherwise } and as they have sown, so shall 
they reap. As for the Whigs, their conduct has, in jirinciple, been 
still more efficacious, though unintended. They have never lost an 
occasion on wdnch they could decry tlie cupidity of their advcrsaiies, 
and thus have fought our battles } little aware, that, when the time 
should come tliat office was to be at their acceptance, the very words 
which they employed against the grasping of the Tories, would be 
used as javelins and barbed arrows against themselves. By their 
arguments they liave advocated our cause ; and the Tories by their 
conduct were also, unconsciously, our auxiliaries.” 

“ What you remark, Mr. Grudger, is very true } had the Tories 
done, as you say they might have clone, the very course of proceeding 
that makes for us, might have been otherwise ; for then retrenchment, 
in that case, would have taken the sheered character of sacrifice, and 
the hearts of men might have rallied to uphold a system productive of 
such beautiful results. But, my dear sir, you forget that corruption, 
which it is the aim of every philanthro))ist to remove, prevented the 
Tories from doing what you say; and the Whigs in employing the 
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means they have clone to drive their rivals from place, happily forgot 
that the schoolmaster was abroad, and in oblivion of that circumstance, 
they spoke to his unwashen pupils, the populace, as their predecessors, 
the Whigs of other days, cajoled the country gentlemen. The com- 
monalty now are at least equal in understanding to the De Coverleys 
and Westerns of other years.’* 

' My friend seemed a little thoughtful as I said this, and, disinclined 
to continue the conversation, subjoined, It would take a wiser head 
than mine to say what course would now bo most salutary for the 
world ; but let us hope that it cannot be an evil thing which so many 
are pursuing with such ardour.’* — p. 97. 

We have now devoled more than a ftufficiency of time and 
place to this work : it has been done chiefly in compliment to 
the genius of the author, from whose other works, more especially 
his Lawrie Todd, we have derived great pleasure. 


Art. XI 11. — 1. Elomcutcny Piopositious on the Curreucy. IVilh Addi- 
t'iOnSf showing their Application to the present Times. By Henry 
Hrinninond. — Fouith Edition. London; llidgway. 182fl. pp. ()9. 

2. Facts relative to the Bank of JuigtancU crplainhig the Nature and 
Injiuente of the Bank Charter ; with a Piew of the Causes and 
Conseijuences of the Suspension and Resloralion of the use of Stand- 
ard Coin. — London ; Westlcy, Efliiigham Wilson, pp. St. 

3. A Lei^at Statement of the Real Position of the Government , with 
rilation to the Bank of England. By Samuel Wellb, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, and Register to the Honourable the Corpora- 
tion of llie Bedford Level. — London ; EHingluim Wilson. 183'J. 
pp. 52. 

i. Historical Sketch of the Bank of England : with an Eaaminafion 
of the Question as to the Prolongation of the E.vctimrie Privileges 
of that Establishment. — London ; Longman and Co. 1831. jijj. 77. 

TN most cases of dispute it happens that there is a right and a 
wrong ; and that an individual who feels moved to endeavour 
to oppose the wrong, may have the advantage of seeing the 
standard of the right erected in some quarter, whitlier he may 
transport his adherence and his contributions. But ill the pre- 
sent case it is to be feared, that tliere is as yet scarcely anything 
ostensibly and visibly in the field, except the clashing of two 
clamorous wrongs. When a portion of the public property is 
doomed to be sacrificed to what is technically termed a job, no 
plan can be better conceived for securing success, than the 
setting u|) hoo rival jobs to fight each other, and so puzzle 
and distract the attention of the public which is to 'suffer.’ 
In the actual instance, there is the Bank of England job, and 
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there is the Country Bankers job. Both are wrongs ; but it is 
too much to expect from the past circumstances of the country, 
that it should be able to see through the mystification of a 
combat between the two, or discern that it is in reality only a 
strugglcbetwecn interests equally hostile to the community. And 
as there are certain probabilities on the face of things, which 
lead to the expectation that the community may be better able 
to understand and to direct its own interests at some coming 
time than iiow, a proportionate ardour is displayed to get a 
lease of mischief settled in some way at the present, and 
‘conserve' at least some ten years profits of the evil. There 
is perhaps but little chance of hindering this ; the wrong has us 
at a disadvantage ; the comnuinity is too young in the habit of 
attending to its own affairs, ami the wrong too old, to leave 
much hope of jmweiition for tlio present. But it is pleasant in 
such u ca^e. to get hold of any nmnbei of nu^ii however small, and 
teacli them to say, ' Voir, see, the hand goes down into our 
pockets 5 and now the fingers twine and grapple with our purs(*- 
strings; and now the purse comes slowly forth, like soine 
reluctont eel extracUal from his cave, and glads the spoiler with 
its ghttciing folds.' 

The groiuidwork of all knowledge of this nature, is for a man to 
conviiK'e himself thoroughly and entin iy of the fact, that any 
nation in a tolerably advanced stale of civilisation has the power 
of dispensing with the expense of a melallie currency, by the 
siibstitulion of one of leather or jiaper or some equally cheap 
material, in tlie same manner as an individual can dispensi* with 
liold and silver drinking-vessels by the substitution of glass. 
Waive all questions of the ultimate ])oli(‘y of this; enter for 
the ])rertenl into no inquiries touching the magnitude of the 
adventitious ohstach'.s tliat may aiise; but leave all these to ho 
duly estimated to the last scruple in the pro|)er place, l-et it 
1)0 admitted as for future estahlishment, that there may bo 
danger of the glass indicting wounds upon the mouths of 
the diinktis, that rnaid-siTvants may let it fall and footmen 
ftcratch it by the roughness of their purgation, that it may crack 
under the influence of heat and leave us disappointed of the 
expccled tumbler of warm invigoration ; let all these pains and 
porijs be put by in a parenthesis, and attach yourself to the sim- 
ple fact, that there is an initial possibility for a man to furnish 
his table with glass, and put the price of the silver tankards of his 
ancestors into his own peenhar poiket. So in the case of money, 
Jof)k lound upon tlie evidence there is, — an evidence not made lor 
the occ asion, hut furnished by the enemy in the course of his 
past operations upon the public pvopeity,— that a leather or 
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a paper money# openly declared to be ii recoverable from the 
government that issues it except as it may be proffered in dis- 
charge of taxes, will nevertheless maintain a certain value in 
exchange^ and that the magnitude of the value possessed by 
each particular scrap and portion, will be determined by that 
which is required to make the whole money in circulation possess 
the value or the quantity of gold or silver or convenient goods of 
any kind, which would be wanted in the existing state and con- 
dition of the society, to form an instrument or medium of 
exchange, — and consequently ani/ numerical quantity of this 
money (excepting quantities so small as to be incompetent to the 
general object through the want of subdivision, or in other 
words the absence of small change) will always be of tlic same 
total value (surrounding circumstances of all kinds supposed 
unaltered), any addition to the mass being absoibed by a pro- 
portionate depreciation m the value of each of the component 
parts in the pockets of the holders of the total cunency, and 
any diminution counteracted by a proportionate rise. That 
this is true, has been exemplified by jiublic experience ; and for 
those who aie desirous to see the how, the when, and tlie where 
of all these effects,- painfully disseefed and laid out as on the 
table of a demonstrator of anatomy, the thing has been done, 
and without pretence of refutation or denial, in the earliest 
Number of the jireseiit periodical work, and disseminated in the 
cheapest form, with curious steering through the shoals and 
quicksands with wdiich the robber-made laws of tliis country 
have surrounded the attempt to communicate anything useful 
at small expense, and specially and above all to biing know^- 
led^e to the level of the jiockets of the poor*. 

Ihis step being conceded, it is plain that an honest govern- 
ment has one of two things to do. Either it may detenmne, if 
it thinks it sees cause, to keep to the silver tankards, and use 
none but the most expensive medium ; or it may substitute the 
cheaper instrument, applying the price of the old one to the use 
of the people who paid for it, and whose property it strictly is. 
But the government of this robber-ridden country has done nei- 
ther ; nor is there as yet any outward visible sign, that the exist- 
ing administration is in a way of making any mateiial alteiation. 
The government neither kept to the expensive materia^ nor 
substituted the cheaper one and accounted for the difference to 
tlie owners; but it substituted the cheaper one, and set up the 
difference to be scrambled for, by anybody wlio w^ould i>rofl‘er the 


The Article on the Itistnnuenl of E.vchoit^'e in No. I of I lie \^Vst)nin- 
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government corrupt assistance in return. It took the millions 
which were the value of the plate the people had paid for, and in- 
stead of accounting for them to the people, it went with them into 
the corruption-bazaar, and sold them for the yieans of inflicting 
further mischief on the community. The customers it found, 
were precisely tlie two sets of persons who are at this moment 
disputing as if the truth lay between them;-— the thing called 
the Bank of England, and the country bankers. Each of these 
bought the privilege of supplying a portion of the glasses for the 
people’s use, and pocketing the value of so many silver tankards 
in return. And what they paid in, was the coin that all public 
injuries are paid in, — corrupt support. Does anybody imagine 
that a grasping and money-taking government,— a government 
harassed and worried with a litter of aristocracy, to which the 
swinish multitude that besets an overburthened sow is but a 
type of barrenness, — does anybody suimise that such a govern- 
ment gave millions away for love I 

Supposing an honest government to have determined on 
issuing paper money, what it would have done would clearly 
Iiave been, to have appointed an office, a Hank (for that would 
have been a natural name enough), which should have issued 
the paper to the extent the same honest government should have 
directed, by applying it to the discharge of the current expenses 
of the state, and at the same time appropriating corres- 
ponding sums out of the pioduce of the taxes to the relief and 
credit of the community ; — for which the palpable and ready 
method, in the existing condition of this country and most other 
countries, would have been the buying u]) a portion of the public 
debt, and taking ofiT taxes to the amount of the interest. Every- 
body can see that this would have been a fair operation, an honest 
operation, a creditable operation, and one that would bear the 
light ; and by its approximation to this, must every other act 
be measured. 

The extent to which such a Bank should be directed to issue 
paper, would clearly be, to the greatest extent at which a given 
jiarticle of paper would buy in the market an assigned quan- 
tity of some commodity which experience has proved to be not 
liable to sudden fluctuations, and consequently to be a conveni- 
ent standard of value. The experience of all ages has pointed 
to gold, as being the most convenient commodity for this pur- 
pose ; the paper, therefore, should be issued to the extent at 
which a given jiarticle (suppose the pound-note) would purchase 
in the market an assigned quantity (suppose, for brevity, a 
quarter of an ounce) of pure gold, or of gold in some assignable 
stale of fineness. If it should be found at any time that a 
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pound-note would buy more than a ([iiavter of an ounce of gold 
(or the market price of gold fell below 4/. an ounce), it would 
be a sign that the paper might be increased ; and if it should be 
fourtd that the pound-note would buy less (or the market price 
of gold had risen above 4/. an ounce), it would be a proof that 
the paper was too much. In the first case, there would be 
manifestly no difficulty in issuing more, and applying the pro- 
ceeds as before. In the second case (supposing it likely to 
occur where there should have been an honest intention not to 
bring it on by known over-issues), it would be just as easy to 
restore the proper price by buying up a portion of the paper 
in circulation. The readiest way to provide for such an opera- 
tion, w^ould be by applying the amount received for the jiapcr 
currency, or some portion of it, to something of the nature of 
a sinking-fund; and then, ifin spite of precautions the paper 
in circulation should be ever found too much, carrying a portion 
of the stock of this sinking-fund into the market again, and 
burning or destroying the paper received for it unless reserved 
for the chance of being wanted for future issue, would reduce 
the quantity in circulation. But throughout the whole of this, 
reservation may be made of the question, whether it is necessary 
to make j^rovision for any such jihenomenon at all, provided 
filwaj/s sccuiity can he had against wilful over-issues. 

And here is made a principal point of resistance, with the 
friends of the present state of things. Who can provide security 
against over-issues? Answer, Anybody, ifhechuses. Nobody 
can provide against over-issues, if the thing is to be wra|)t up 
in mystery and concealment. Nobody can provide against over- 
issues, if the process is to be made a darkling job in the 
hands of men who are to be interested in doing wrong. Who 
can prevent his apprentice from robbing his till ? Who can 
keep thieves out of his strong-box, or pigs out of his potatoe- 
garden? Who can hinder flies from flying down his throat? 
Anybody ; if he chuses to shut his mouth. If he does not, h(i 
must be assumed to belong by nature and by instinct, to the genus 
fly-catcher. It is manifest he does it because he intends to do 
it. But it is absurd, because he does not stop it, to stale that 
there is a physical difficulty in preventing the consummation. 
Direct by Act of Parliament that a statement of the notes in 
circulation shall be laid on the table of the House of Commons 
at the commencement of every session, and at any other time 
when the same shall be called for in the House in the ordinary 
manner ; direct further that the money price of gold shall be pub- 
lished weekly by authority, as perhaps is already done in the 
Gazette or the Price Current ; decree tnat there shall be no in- 
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create (o the paper in circulation but by an Order in Council, upon 
evidence produced of the price of gold having been at least [six- 
pence] per ounce below the standard price, on the average of 
the weekly prices of at least twelve months previous'*^, — that 
the increase shall be only such as shall be collected from taking 
the propoition, of the dilfeience from the standard price, to that 
average pi ice t , and that the pi oceeds shall be apjdled to the 
reduct'on of tlie public debt ; inflict the jKMialties of forgery on 
all concerned, in the event of any issue not authenticated by Act 
of Parliament as directed ; and leave all this open in all its parts 
to the perpetual visitation and examination of a House of 
Commons consisting of real delegates of tlie people. Do this, 
and see what chance there will be for the flics going down any- 
body's throat afterwards. If it is not done, — if the mouth is wil- 
fully left 0 ))en, — there will be no doubt of the flics going down in 
any quantity ; but let no man say, it was for w^ant of a way to 
hinder it. 

If it is urged that alt this is trouble; — everything is trouble. 
And in this case there are the people's millions at stake. Trouble 
»*nough can be taken for a gray hen ; it would be thought no 
ttouble to transpoit the man who shoulrl take one in certain 
ways unph'dsing to the ^ui^(‘archy, nor to stiing up any num- 
lj(3r of the lieges wdio should in othci ways oflbnd to the amounf 
of some five shillings each. Divide, therefore, the iieoplc’s mil- 
lions by live shillings or a ^vny hen, and it will give some mea- 
sure of the occasion there is for calling out tioublo here. 

What such a Dank would have to do, would be to keep the 
accounts always ready to be furnished to pailiamcnt; to supply 
new paper in the place of such as should be returned in a state 
not fit for re-issuing ; and to do in fact what every man wdio ever 
kept a clerk or was one, can peifcctly conceive. For this it is 
clear the agents must be paid ; and only for this. The annual 
interest of the value of the metallic currency (sii|>posc two 
millions a year) would be what must ho set to the credit 
of the public on one side, and the annual expense of this 

* Precise uuinbcrs in a ca&c of llii^ kind arc always supposed to be for 
revision and after-examination. But llic term of twelve niontlis was fixed 
upon, because it seems eAeeediiu»ly probable that there might be a natural 
lUictuarKHi in the value of paper ariHincc from the different demand for it 
at different seasons of the year. This it will perhaps be urged, wouH 
make it cheaper to pay debts at one season of the year than at another. 
And is this anything but what exists now? Has not every man his con- 
venient season for payinjr money and the contrary? 

f For examj)le, if live averai^c price had fallen from 4/. to 3/. 19 .t. the 
proportion would be that of to 3/. 19.v. iifi. or 1 to 159; or the paper 
actually in circulation should be increased by a 159tli part. The same 
rule would bold good too, iu the event of occasion to withdraw paper. 
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banking deparltnent on the oilier; 'and the difference would he 
the auiiinil gain ot‘ tlie community. CJan ‘cinyhody supposethat 
such a department could not be conducted lor 200,000/. a year ! 
Nine-tenthft thereforeof the net inteicHt, or a iniUion and I'our-liftlis 
of a million, might have been the annual saving lo thecoinmunity. 
What a rout is made about a million and four-hnhs annually, if 
the question is of applying it lo an honest purpose. What a 
trivial thing it passes lor, when the (jucstion is of allowing it lo 
slip down the gul|)h of public wrong. 

The government MI make a Bank, but it was nothing lik<’ 
such a Bunk as this. Ascertain what the one does, and what 
the other; settle what the one costs, and what the ollnr; and 
the difference is job. Fancy that the Victualling Office, instead 
of being an office for the mere buying of pork and beef for the 
public service, and keeping the accounts of tlie receipts and 
issues, was a collection of pork-jobbers — a society existing fur 
the express ])urpose among others, of furnishing the government 
with the means of suppoiting and directing armies without being 
cliccked by the power of the Commons over the issue of sup- 
plies, and lo w'hich, in coiisecpieuce, the government Jiiid actu- 
ally got ill ch^bt to tlic amount of seventeen niillioMs sterling. 
Such a Victualling Office would cleaily be a nuisance, a thing 
to be attacked with all tlie means that God and iiatuieniay have 
placed ill the pco])le\s power, — a thing the contrive! s and in- 
ventors of wliich, if they Ivad not alicady gone to wliat the 
scripture would term * tlieir place,’ ought to be high up hung 
for a memorial for ever; — and the otlier is like unto it. Jt is an 
open, crying evil; an invention fitted and sti uiig for ihe ])uipose 
of doing injuiy to the community, and of removing those checks 
on the rapine and tyranny of rulers, in which the people 
have been foolisldy induced to put their tiiist. And this 
miisiuice it is, which it is m plot and progress to continue upon 
us for a teini of years, by means oftlic rump of an unieformed 
pailiament, which has declared and avowed itsdf to be no 
representation of the people, but of tlie illegal inlluencc of the 
Peers. The only resource is, tliat if the attempt .should be made 
with a prolrability of carrying it through the forms, it should Ik; 
attended by a pi'otest on the part of the miiioiity, that the ques- 
tion of reversal shall be uiiiong the first movtsl in a reformed 
parliament, and that the peoide will instruct their delegates to 
make such resistance upon other points, as shall overcome the 
advantage the enemy may possess in liaving got the mi'^cliief 
past the snap-lock of the Loids. The object is a very fair one, 
— that of hindering the community from being saddled with a 
ten years nuisance by the trick of bringing the question before 
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^an unreformed parliament ; and those who will Uie trick, will all 
the consequences. 

The hurdeii of the Bank. And next conies the burden of the 
country bankers. On which the first observation is, that the 
trade of a banker as at present practised, is divisible into two 
parts ; one, the lending, discounting, and performing various 
other operations, with his own moneif ; the other, the doing 
all this with paper of his own coining, which is doing it 
with moneif he takes from other people. Every note a private 
banker is allowed to issue, is so much of 'tlie ])rice of the silver 
tankards the people have ])aid for, run off with by the ])rivatc 
banker, instead of being applied to the reduction of the people’s 
debt or tlie diminution of the people’s taxes. Where does aiiy- 
budy suppose the metallic currency camefiom, and who paid for 
it? Who paid for the metal that composed it; or was it by 
some art got for nothing? Who but those who pay for all, tlie 
toiling, sweating, people ? It is true that when pajier money is 
issued, the metal returns silently to the uses ot‘ bullion, and this 
individual act produces no new loss to the holder or to the peojile ; 
the man who sells a coin as bullion, gets what serves his pur- 
pose in return, fn the same way when a man’s silver tankards 
are exchanged for glass, this individual act produces no new loss 
to the man. But does this form any reason why the value of 
the tankards he originally paid for, should be taken by some- 
body else ? J’he original jirice, is w'hat ho lias a right to 
call for. Few people are so stupid as not to see through 
this ; and there is not one man in a thousand that sees 
through the other. Just wait and see, whether the country 
bankers are not allowed by parliament to take the people’s 
millions, as quietly as if it were an act of virtue. The ])lea put 
forward will be, that there must be a free trade injnoney. Why 
should there be a free trade in the people's money ? Why is 
there not a free trade in the tar and pitch out of the people’s 
dock-yards, or the pork and beef out of their Victualling OtHce? 
The term would be just as applicable. The issuing of private 
paper is not a trade, nor industry, in any sense but as those terms 
might be applied to a trade and industry which should consist 
ill employing carts to wheel the public stores out of the dock- 
yards for private use. Free trade may be a good thing ; but 
this is free- booting. It labours under the original vice, that 
the whole subject-matter of the trade that is to be, is in 
the first instance to be taken causeless from the owners. 
It is true that the owners are everybody ; and therefore 
confidence is felt' in the universally acknowledged difficulty 
of preventing public injury. The intended takers too are 
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wide and influential classes ; and whal is worse is, they have the 
means of inducing' numi'rous other classes to join with them, 
I'rom the expectations of personal pioht they liold out. Tliey 
say to the insolvent manufactureis and rack-rented farmers, 
‘ Would it not be a sniip; thing, if I could take forty thousand 
pounds from the public by making paper money, and lend you 
fml/ of it r And the manufacturers and farmers of couise jump 
at the bail, as they would jump at the proposal of •having the 
same number of casks of pitch out of the dock-yards, or of ])oik 
out of the Victualling Office, if they could be as perfectly sure 
that neither hanging nor transportation was to be at the end of 
it. And nobody doubts either, tliat when the manufacturers 
and farmers get possession of this twenty thousand pounds, 
they will make some show with it. It would be very odd if 
they did not ; and the show thus made, is to be called national 
prosperity. The theory in fact is this ; ‘ Take money fiom the 
public, and you will be astonished to see what wealth and 
greatness will grow out of it ; you have no idea what nice things 
men will make, if you will only let them take money out of tlie 
public purse to ))ay for them.’ It is tlic secrel of modern times, 
that taking money from one man to give to another, is the 
procreation of wealth. The whole explanation of the prosperity 
urising fiom the permission of private bank-notes, lies in this 
one artifice, — ])ointiiig to the expenditure of the money taken 
from somebody else, and calling it prosperity, it is as if 
certain individuals should be allowed to set up a toll on the 
liighway and spend tlie proceeds on their jrrivale enterprises ; 
and then somebody should point to the results and say, ‘ See 
what prodigious wealth, arising out of that wonderful national 
discovery of raising it by tolls on the liigliway.’ All the benefits, 
for instance, asserted to have arisen from the permission of 
small notes in Scotland, were nothing but allowing certain 
Scotchmen to take a part of the public millions and divide 
them with their customers, and then puffing off the results as 
public gain. If a Scotch farmer or manufacturer has flourislied 
by it, as why should he not, — some English one has been taxed 
into the poor-house to answer it. 

This has all gone on the supposition, that the private banker 
merely substitutes his papei for vvhat ought to be the pcojile’s 
paper, *and that depreciation is ))revcntcd by his being obliged 
to pay in gold upon demand. But if, by any of the artifices of 
which specimens are not far to seek, he can issue without being 
directly or indirectly obliged to pay in gold, — then a new source 
is open to him, and he cariies on what he calls his trade, with 
money levied out of the pockets of all the holders of the circu^ 
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lating medium in the country. Every note he issues under 
Such circumstances, produces a dej)reciation which sinks the 
value of the whole increased medium in circulation, to the value 
of what tlicre was before 5 and consequently all the pretended 
benefits to the borrowers or to trade, are specimens of the 
fallacy described, only v^ith the change of the amount being 
taken from^lhe public by the intervention of a fall in the value 
of the money in their pockets. 

This is all reducible to the axiom, that what is taken from 
a crowd, is taken from nobody. That any set of men may 
get rich, by stripping one another. That many small quantities, 
are not equal to the large one which is their sum. Tliat 
twelve pennies do not make a shilling ; and that by depriving 
men of the pennies and collecting them into shillings, the 
public gains the difierence. 

To the influence of the manufacturers and agriculturists who 
arc anxious to borrow other jicople^s money, may be added the 
influence of all the dishonest d( btors in the country who are 
anxious to pay their debts in a depreciated currency. Suppose 
a man to have a bond debt for 1(>0/., and that by some coii- 
fiivance he can compass a depreciation of the currency wliicli 
shall make the same portion of his goods whk h will now sell 
for four pound-notes sell for five ; and it becomes plain that he 
will discharge his debt with the goods that would liave previously 
sold for 80/., instead of what would have sold for 100/. There 
is no wonder that multitudes of men desire to do this. Their 
usual plea is, that the value of money was raised on the 
leturn to cash payments. But they take care to forgt't, 
that if it was raised, it was because it had first been liau- 
dulently lowered ; and that the conectioii of a fraud, is not 
baud but justice. Their artifice is the same commemorated in 
rural annals, as practised by the man who pretended to divide 
his guineas with his wufe. ‘There is one for me, and one for 
you;’ and one for we, hitched in always the rustic plunderer, 
affecting to mistake the sound of you Ibr the inchoation instead 
of the conclusion of a parallelism. This is precisely the argu- 
ment of our bad debtors ; that because there have been a pair 
of changes already, there ought to be a third. As far as concerns 
the question of paying the interest of the public debt, li has 
been established in black and while, and without anybody’s 
attempting to dispute the items of the statement, that if the 
losses of the fund-holders by Pitt’s fraudulent depreciation had 
been from time to time put into a bag, and then put out to 
interest and the interest made principal as an honest man would 
do with the property of a ward,— and if this had been carried 
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on till the year 1821 (which was when the currency was restored 
to its original value), and the fair interest or annual value of this 
amount is calculated, and compared with what the fund-holders 
have gained and are gaining annually now on such jiortions of 
the debt as were contracted when money was of a less value 
than at present in other words, if what the fund-holders 
have lost by being paid in money of a less value than the debts 
were contracted in, be compared with what they have gained by 
being paid in money of a greater value than the debts were con- 
tracted in ; — the first will he the greatest^. This is matter of 
arithmetic, and nobody has ever attempted to destroy it by 
anything like arithmetic in turn. The outcry therefore that is 
raised on the ground of paying the fund-holders in a dear cur- 
rency for debts contracted in a cheap, is altogether baseless in 
fact. It is like the attempt to charge a man with the whole 
debtor side of an account, to the exclusion of the circumstance 
that there is another and a heavier sum upon the credit. It is 
a simple, downright, bona fide mistatement and omission of one 
half the truth ; a blunder, or error, or fallacy, which if it begins 
in innocence, terminates in all the effects of wilful wnong. 

The fraudulent debtors, and the men who want to borrow 
money taken from other people, will manifestly always compose 
a large cry ; and they make themselves heard accordingly. The 
statement here opposed to them, and which all who do not feel 
a common interest are invited to examine and insist upon their 
answering, is that all and every portion and fragment, of the 
asserted benefits arising to the public from that part of the opc- 
lations of jirivate bankers which is to consist of coining paper 
money, is a fallacy and a delusion, founded upon taking the 
advantages which undeniably may arise to any man from being 
allowed to take the money of other people, and representing them 
as public gain, by keeping back the fact that the phenomenon is 
founded on the creation of loss in some other (juarter. Delusion 
of this kind is in truth the great secret of modern politics ; ninc- 
tenths of w'hat politicians live by, consist in it. And the state- 
ment must not be weakened, by mixing up with it what is 
never stated. It is not at all denied, that the ojiorations of 
private bankers, as separated from their coining paper money, 
may do good. Dut these operations must be carried on with 
their own money ; not wuth other people’s. 

To allow the public money to be run away with, is a great 
evil; but this is not all. Tlieic is no person at man’s estate, 
who has not witnessed intense and irremediable sufferings,— 
flagrant and intolerable injuries, such us if they had happened 


^ See Musliet’s Tables for every Year. Baldwin aiul Co. 
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to himself would have utterly broken down his philosophy and 
thrown him hopeless on the shoals of an interininablc despond- 
ency, — the savings of a life of industry dashed from the hands of 
age, and infancy turned out to meet the storm like young birds 
driven from their nest at the fancy of some lubbard school-boy, 
—and all this because legislators had the ignorance or the male- 
volence, to allow the giand right of the people to an honest 
currency to be broken in upon. If a wretch under the impres- 
sion of want is led to coin a shilling, the world is up in arms to 
hang him, because he has broken, forsooth, the king’s prero- 
gative, If a lich man, desiiing to be richer, coins 50,000/. in 
paper, the whole of which is taken out of the community’s 
pockets to be^'in with, — he shall be held a benefactor to his 
country, and the parks and palaces he rears out of the posses- 
sion of the money, be counted as so much gain to the diiU com- 
munity that fosters him. And if in addition to the use, he is 
found on inquiry to have lost or made away with the principal, 
— he shall be sighed over as a man unlortunate in trade, — 
lamentation shall be made over the loss to the country-side, of 
such a great stirrer-up of industry and j)romoter of the wealth 
of all his neighbours, — and men with solemn faces shall lament, 
that they have only tliroe banks left or as the case may be, from 
which they can now draw’ the breath of life and natural suste- 
nance of commercial prosperity, consisting in the faculty of 
borrowing other meirs money without llieir consent, through the 
intervention of the paper-monger. 

Another point on which it is ncces.sary to guard against 
being charged with what is not asserted, is that it never 
has been stated, that private bankers can produce depre- 
ciation ; as long at least as directly or indirectly they can be 
made to pay in gold upon demand. This is not the charge. A 
man accused of adultery, might as W'ell go about to ])rove that 
he had done no murder. The charge is not that they produce 
depreciation, but that they take the use of the money that ought 
to be the public’s. The a<icusatiou is not that the man who has 
taken my money has produced depreciation with it, but that he 
has taken my money ; that it was mine and not his, and with- 
out any question of whether he produced depreciation or not, 
was what he had no right to take at all. The fault was with the 
government that allowed it. It is to be hoped therefore, a re- 
formed government will prove a better keeper of the country 
bankers consciences. 

It has been intimated as a serious question,— 'though subordi- 
nate in comparison of some of the others, — whether there would 
be any absolute necessity qr use, in making provision for 
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calling-in superfluous paper at all, provided that positive security 
could be obtained for paper never oeing issued except in subor- 
dination to the proposed check. Nations on the whole do not 
go backwards, but forwards ; a retiograde movement of the value 
of a currency of given volume, could therefore only be tempo- 
rary. It may be urged that a bad harvest (for exam])le) would 
cause gold to be in demand for the purpose of procuiing corn 
from abroad, and that this would cause the paper price of gold 
to rise. To which the reply seems to be, Why should it not 'i 
Where is the harm ; and how is anything to be mended, by 
calling-in the paper till it rises to the temporarily increased 
value of gold ? If gold bullion rises in value because from 
accidental and teiuporary circumstances it happens to be in 
demand, why should the currency be meddled with, any more 
than if the thing that had risen in pric(‘ had happened to be 
broad cloth? A man who chanced to be w^anting to gild 
a theatre, might sulfer loss from such a rise ; but nobody else 
would sufler. On comparing this with what would have hap- 
pened if the currency had been gold, the advantage would all 
be on the side of the ])aper ; for in the case of a gold currency, 
the demand for bullion would cause coins to be melted, and the 
value in exchange of what were left would rise, whence there 
would be a derangement of debts and credits, all debtors being 
obliged to pay too much. The result therefoi’e of the proposed dif- 
ficulty, is to establish a decided advantage on the side of paper. 

Of the pamphlets on the subject, the most important from the 
details into which il enters, as well as from the reputation of the 
individual understood to be the author, is tlie last. It will be useful 
therefore to go into the objections urged against the establish- 
ment of a National Bank, by which is meant a* Bank established 
by Government, and responsible only to it,’ in the same manner, 
it is presumed, as a Victualling Office is an esUiblishment for 
carrying on a public purpose of another kind. 

‘ Those who argue in favour of the estabjishment of a National Bank, 
rely principally on the saving which they think it might be made to 
])roduce to the public. The interest of the caj)ital of 1 4-,68fi,000/. lent 
i)y the Bank of England to Government at 3 per cent., amounts to 
440,000/. a year, there being besides, as already seen, a sum of about 
2()0,000/. a year paid to the Bank for managing the public debt j and it 
is contended that were a National Bank established, both these sum«, 
amounting together to 700,000/. a year, might be saved to the public. 
It is clear, however, that the stamp duty of about 80,000/. a year jmy- 
able by the Bank of England, and the expense of managing «i Na- 
tional Bank, which might ])robably be estimated at fi00,()00/., making 
together 880,000/., must be deducted from the above sum of 780,000/. ; 
and we believe \vc may safely add to (be deduelions to he made from 
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the supposed gains, a further sum of 100,000/. a year for the expense 
to which tlie National Bank would be put in procuring supplies of 
bullion and coin, and in regulating her issues ; so that the entire gain 
resulting from the supposed change could lUJt amount, on the most 
exaggerated estimate, to above Historical Sketch of the 

Bank of Eiigland. p. .57. 

There appear some odd items in this. Why is the interest of 
the 14,686,000/. lent by the Bank of England to Government, 
to be added to the sums saved to the public? Was it ever 
contemplated, that this interest was to cease to be paid upon a 
change of system ? Why, on the other hand, is the 80,000/. of 
stamp duty payable by the Bank of England, to be placed to the 
side of sums to be lost upon a change ? Does anybody suppose 
the Bank gave this for love, or without being in some way paid for 
it ? The ‘ further sum of 100,000/. a year for procuring sup])lies 
of bullion and coin,* would also be non-existent, in a Bank 
which was to keep no store of either bullion or coin. On 
examining these items, all the boys turn out gills, and the girls 
boys. But there is more than this; which is, that the account 
omits and puts behind the door altogether, the great source of 
gain for the sake of which a national bank should be con- 
structed, namely the saving of an amount e(iual to the annual 
interest of the cost of a gold currency. It is the interest of 
some forty millions sterling, (bating sucli parts of it as may 
be saved and gained by the imperfect and half-witted ways 
already in practice), which is the thing at stake. The rest are 
comparatively * betel between friends.’ If we are to have a gold 
currency, tlien no National Bank is wanted at all; and any 
pretence of one will be a job. If we are not to have a gold cur> 
rency, then the interest of the cost of one, is what the govern- 
ment is bound to save. 

' But the more we consider this subject, the more are vve satisfied 
that the establishment of a National Bank would be a most unwise 
measure, and that instead of being productive of any advantage, it 
c’ould not fail to occasion very great loss and inconvenience.’ 

‘ In the first place it maybe observed, that it would be idle to expect 
from the agents of Government, however conscientiouH, the saiue 
watchful attention to the allairs of a National Bank, that is paid liy 
the Directors of the Bank of England to that establishment. The heavy 
losses which the Bank has not unfrcquently sustained, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of its oflirers, through the forgery and frauds committed 
upon it ill its capacity of public banker, would, there is every reason t*) 
think, be still greater in the case of a National Bank. And were .such 
really the case, the insecurity tliencc arising might he productive of 
much mischief.’ — !(l j>. .5S. 

The argument of this part of the objections, resembles one 
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which should say, ' It is the most difficult thing in the world to 
get a Victualling Office to be distinct and clear in its accounts. 
All sorts of frauds and forgeries are attempted upon it. The 
agents too can never be made to pay that “ watchful attention 
to it that they ought. Therefoje mend the matter by making 
them pork-johbers in addition. Complicate the business in all 
sorts of waySj and you will be astonished to see what simplicity 
of action will be the result. Give your agents all kinds of inter- 
ests in addition to those of merely keeping you a common, vulgar 
Victualling Office. Make them butchers, salters, feeders, 
farmers, and landlords give them the means of having a huge 
control over the pig-market, and of getting up and down the 
price of pork as it may suit them ; — do all this, and it will 
be reviving to behold what “watchful attention^’ the sense of 
their own interests will make them give to your establishment.' 
This is neither more nor less than the substance, of the argument 
d compHcando, 

* In the second place, the circumstance of the Directors of the Bank 
of England being principally merchants, largely engaged in commer- 
cial trarisactioiKs, and intimately acquainted with the state of credit in 
Ltmdoii andthe country, hasenahled them to carry onthebusinessof dis- 
countingtoa considerable extent, and to make those immense advances in 
|)eKods of discredit, wliicli have sustained the commercial and financial 
inlerests of the country. But a National Bunk could not be conducted 
in this way. It would be indispensal)le,^in order to prevent, not the 
actual occurrence merely, hut even the suspicion of partiality and 
abuse in the management of its affairs, tluit its functionaries should be 
interdicted from engaging, either directly or indirectly, in mercantile 
alTairs. The business of discounting would have to be left entirely to 
))rivate individuals ^ and the employment of the Directors of the 
National Bank would have to be strictly confined to the rccci|)t and 
payment of all monies due to and by Government; and to the pay- 
ment of their notes when presented. It is jdain, however, that if ttie 
Directors of the National Bank were deprived of the power of dis- 
counting, they would have no means of contracting or enlarging their 
issues except by the purchase or sale of bullion, exchequer bills, and 
other (lovernment securities. But occasions might, and indeed it is 
perfectly certain would arise, when either from political or commercial 
causes, the excliange might be so much affected as to render it im})os- 
sible to bring it to par, by selling or buying bullion and stock, without 
producing ruinous fluctuations in the price of the latter. We look 
upon the jmwer of modifying tire issue of paper, by enlarging or de- 
creasing the sums advanced upon discount, as (jiiilc essential to those 
having to control the quantity of paper afloat in London ; and as such 
a power could not be conceded to managers appoinled by Cioveriimeiit, 
vvitiiout giving birth to every species of jobbing and abuse, we con- 
Bider this very circumstance as CimcUisive against the scheme of erect- 
ing a National Bank .’ — Id p. r>9. 
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That the Directors of the Bank should be ‘ principally mer- 
chants, largely engaged in commercial transactions/ is precisely 
the thing wanted to get rid of. Suppose the heads of the Vic- 
tualling Office were ^ principally pork-merchants, largely engaged 
in commercial transactions.’ What is wanted is rather, that 
they should be men who did not know a spare-rib from a brisket. 
That the Directors may have made ‘ immense advances in peri- 
ods of discredit’ out of other people’s money, may be true or 
not; but that they have thereby ‘ sustained the commercial and 
financial interests of the country,’ is intended to be entirely de- 
nied. Eveiy farthing they contrived to give to the favoured 
jobbers, was taken fiom somebody else. It was all a pure jug- 
glery, dependent on robbing Peter to pay Paul. Paul might be 
kept out of one end of the List of Bankrupts ; but Peter was 
pushed in at the other. The whole of the thing called credit, so 
far as it is founded on taking the mon(*y of one man to give it to 
another, is a crime and a nuisance. The artifice is, to\‘>onfound 
it with the credit which one honest man may voluntarily give 
another. The things arc as distinct, as stolen bread and jiaul 
for; but names are everything, and as bread is bread, a nation 
must be allowed half a centuiy to find out the diffeience. Why 
are there to be ‘ ruinous fluctuations in the price of stock’ ? I f 
the proposed sinking-fund should have to sell, one UuKhuicy 
W’ould be for the price to fall; but ns the interest is to be ])aiil 
in a currency whose value is to be increased, another teiKhuicy 
will be for the price to rise. And if in consequence of the issue 
of new paper the sinking-fund should have to buy, there would 
be two converse tendencies, which would act against each other 
still. Nature apjiears to have curiously contrived, that the 
fluctuations shall be null. That a National Bank should be 
‘ strictly confined to the receipt and payment of all monies duo to 
and by Government,’ insteadof being matter of grief, is just as it 
ought to be ; as may be exemplified in a Victualling Office. ‘ The 
business of discounting ’ is what ought ‘ to be left entirely to pri- 
vate individuals ;’ and for a national bank to have any concern 
with it, is the old blunder of governments settingup shop-keeping 
like the king of Holland. ‘ The power of modifying the issue of 
paper, by enlarging or decreasing the sums advanced upon dis- 
count/ may be ' quite essential to those having to control the 
quantity of paper afloat in London ;’ but what the public wauls, 
is that there should be nobody to ‘ control the quantity of paper 
afloat in London,’ other than through the operation of a refer- 
ence to the price of gold, authenticated by Act of Parliament. 

^ In the third place, were a National Bank established, Govenunent 
would be converted into a species of money scrivener, and would be 
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directly implicated in the pecuniary affairs of individuals. Besides 
unfolding 

— “ the drift of hollow btates hard to be spelled,*' 

it would have to fathom the mysteiics of the Jews and jobbers of Capel 
Court. If the price of funded property were depressed in consequence 
of sales made by the National Bank, those who suffered by such fall * 
would ascribe the injury done them to the improper agency of Go- 
\ eminent, who would, in this way, be exposed to«perpetual oblotpiy. 
Neither is it to be denied that the institution of a National Bank would 
afford great facilitil^ for improper dealings in the funds, on the part of 
those connected with the Treasury and with its managers. Such 
persons being awaie of the measures to be adopted by the Bank, might 
be tempted to purchase or sell stock in anticipation of purchusei^or 
sales by it j even though they <lid neither, they would stand an extreme 
chance of having such conduct imputed to them ; and every one knows 
that such imputation wouhl be highly injurious.'— -/d. p. 60. 

The obie(‘t of a National Bank, is that Government should be 
pieiented 1‘roin beinjr ' a species of money scrivener,’ and that 
above all existing things, it should be fitMthei diiectly nor indi- 
lectly ‘ implicated in the jiecumary afKiirs of individuals/ The 
way to Imider it fiom having' ‘ to fathom the mysteries of Jew.^ 
and jobbeis,’ is to allow it to have no mysteries of JevVs and 
jobbeis of its own. Suppose it uas objected to the Goveiii' 
ment’s having a Victualling Ofiice, that besides affairs of state. 

It would have to unfold ‘ the. dnft of hollow casks haid to be 
spelled;’ — would the way to liindti this, be to compodl)'-hff 
Victualling Office of piovision-dealehS on their own account?', 
'file piice of funded jiiopeity will never be ‘ depressed in con»e- 
(jiience of sales made by the National Bank/ if the National 
Bank lu ver makes any sales at all, or none but under the pio-' 
])osed lule. And nobody ' connected witli the Treasury 'and 
with its inanageis’ will fall into tlie snare of ‘ improper. dealings 
in the funds,’ if there is to be no meddling with the currency 
at all except under a known and proper rule. 

^ 111 the fourth place, a National Bank would be subservient at all 
times to the views of Government. The Bank of England has not, 
perhaps, on somj^occasions, turned a suHiciently deaf car to the solici- 
tations of the minister. But whate\ or nia^ liavc been her failings in 
this respect, the cajolings and flirtations of the J’reasury have had 
hut little influence ovei her, compared to what they would have over 
the easy virtue of the Managers of a National Bank. Not one in 
ten of the Bank Directors owes any thing to Ministers, or is expecting 
to'^^gain any thing by their favour. If they consent to their firoposals, 
it is because they believe them to be advantageous to the Bank and 
the public, or because they aie naturally dishiclinod to opjiose any 
•serious oijstades to the (government service. Hut the Managers of a 
National Bank, owing, as they must, directly or indirectly, their 

\OL. XVII.— Review. 
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appointments to the Treasury, auil being accountable to it only for 
their j)roceecling*s. wh.it possible motive could they have to refu§e 
any thing that ministeis asked ?’- — Id. p. 6^1. 

Why is not the Victualling Office founcl out in supplying the 
tables of Ministeis and their dependants with salt pork ? Is it 
either through the impossibility of Ministers asking anything 
improper, or the dislike the Office would have to oblige a 
Minister? Or is it from the certainty that they anr/ the 
Ministers, would bring such a storm about their heads 
as would not be paid for to them by all the salt pork in 
Christendom ? Take away all obstacles to doing wrong 
make either a Rank or a Victualling Office tliat shall be 
* accountable only to the Treasury for their proceedings’ and 
llio Treasury be accountable to nobody ; — do tliis or anything 
like it, and there will be no doubt of the attainment of any 
specified cro]) of evil. Rut the fjuestion was not })roposed for 
the absence of all check, but for ilu‘ piesi nco of it. Let them 
have the Member for Middlesex to ‘ (Ini’ with ; let tliem have 
a reformed pailitunenl to ‘cajole;’ and then see wliat pioba- 
bility there is, of our teeth being taken out of oiir heads, by a 
coinbination between the Treasury and the clerks of their 
Taper-Money Victualliiig-Otlice. 

Things must be much worse in America than they aie here, if 
the Americans could not make a Rank, and keep the Ministerial 
dies out of their molassCs-tub if they weie bent upon it. It is 
\eiy likely that they could not be kept out of such a Bank as was 
])roposed. It is very likely that the Rank piojiosed, was ])ui*- 
posely such a one as would not keep thtuii out. T'iiere an* 
slroiig interests there us lieie, against doing the peojile’s busi- 
ness cheaply in then own shop. Rut that docs not piove 
the evil necessary; except so far as it is necessaiy to go 
without, when other men can hinder. 

'J'he Americans know peifeclly well, that tliey might as wt'U 
say l]u‘y could not hinder tlieir cashi(‘is from taking tlie money 
out of their Army Pay-Office, — or that they could not tiust I heir 
(Vigatos witli top-gallant sails because they could have no 
security against selling tliem in a gale of vMiid, — as that iliey 
could not check theii Goveinment into checking the issue of 
t)aper money by the price of gold under a law of Congiess. 
Tii<‘ie is noilung mysteiious in the principle; on the contrary 
the good sense of the public would go along with the rule, as in 
the case of the top-gallant sails, and there W'ould always be 
sensible and Iiotk'sI men enough, to ]3r(‘vent the reckless action 
of lliose who might bo llu' opposite. But wliere there are 
inteie ts th<‘re are dillii ulties; and it v vtry hind to peisuade 
«tny hors<,‘ to tighten his own curb. 
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It is apprehended that the principle of an honest paper 
currency, has as yet made very little progress in the world. 
When men hear of an inconveitible paper money, they confound 
an inconvertible paper under check, with one that is under 
no check at all ; the horse with his bridle on, with the horse 
at liberty to break their necks at his discretion ;--and all 
manner of interests are at work to prevent their obtaining any 
clearing of their ideas. The success may be uncertain ; but 
there are at all events strong inducements to try, whether the 
attempt to introduce the present mischief in the warming-pan 
of an unrefornied parliament, cannot be eftectually resisted. 


Art. XIV. — 1. Lethea centes de Paris , pendant Ics annees 1S30 vt 
18fil ; Par M. L. Boens, et tradiiiies par M. Guiran, — 

Chez Paulin librairc. 

2. Lettrc <i Dupont de VKurv, sur la viajoritc dc la fhanibre tl€('tic(\ 
Ics ministercs dc coaliliOHj et les 7Hinfstcres dans scs rapports const 
tutionneJs avec le roi ; Par M. Pons, de L'Hcrault. — Chez 
libraire. 

.'5. Leliio de M. Odd on •Parrot d M. y'lrholas Krechlin, depute du 
Hunt- Ilk in, ^ 

of the most interesting questions in the actual state 
of European politics, is to trace the causes of tlie descent 
wliich France a])parcntly lias made from the high powsition in 
winch she stood at the moment of the revolution ot July 1830. 
Is it that slie was tlien lliought loo much of, — or now too little t 
Or was the France of J830 intrinsically different fioin tlic 
loanee of 1832; and has she really in that brief space run 
tinough the difference appearances would indicate? The w'ay 
to determine this, is to desciibe her actual condition, and trace 
tlie reasons of the facts. 

The government of Napoleon had given an enormous exten- 
sion to the military force of France; but it had at the same 
time done all it could to stint the intellect of the nation, 
by taking possession of the press, destroying the freedom of 
])ublic instruction, proscribing discussion, and stripping the 
])eople of everything like elective power. In a course ot san- 
guinary and incessant wars, it had expended the greatest 
part of the men who had been formed in tlie first years of (he 
revolution; and their successors had been reared in the ideas, 
the prejudices, the habits, which suit the purposes of military 
despotism. Tlie small number of individuals of drc.ided charac- 
ter that the ri‘voluti<jn had left and the imperial goycunrnent 
had not succeeded in coiruptiiig, w'cre all kept out of the way 
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of public employment , and being completely without the means 
of union of any kind, were not even known by their names to 
the ii&ing geneiation. 

The consequence was, that the Bourbons on their return to 
Fiance in 1814, found a nation foi the most part ready fashioned 
to the hands of despotism, and with seal cel y a recollection of 
the habits of a free people. 11 all manner of adventitious ob- 
stacles had not been created by their prejudices, the lecollec- 
tions of their conduct in the earlier peiiods of the i evolution, the 
( haiacter of the courtieis by whom they were accompanied, and 
the peculidi drcumstances undei which they weie brought back 
to Fiance, — they would have found no impediment whatevci m 
the maclinuiy of government as it stood. The laigest numeii- 
ral portion of the population v\ould natmally have given them 
credit foi the substantial advantages aiising out of the cessation 
of wdi , and if a small knot of admntis of iiolitical freedom 
liad attempted to demand sccuiities, tlic people at laige would 
neithei have supported them, noi known what they meant On 
the contiaiy, the ])iobability is, that they would ha\e been 
maiked out foi geneial dislike, as men who only wanted to sow 
dissension in society. 

But the restoration of the Bouibons, under all the ciicum- 
stance^ that actually attended it, had the tffec t of bunging into 
(lose and hostile contact twoclisscsof interests which it was 
iitteily impossible to ICC oncih On one side, were the indivi- 
duals and families that owed then use xnd i st ibhslimeiit to tiu 
Revolulion and the Cmpiie, on the otlui, stood the (ast(s, tlu 
meinbeis of the |nivilegcd classes, which had lost all in tlu ie\o- 
lution, and hoped to lecovei all by the lestoiation The enn- 
giants and the clergy, whose estates had been conhscated and 
sold, found themselves biouglit face to face with the people who 
had been the puichaseis The sd^itcaf who had been shorn of 
hi'j feudal claims, and the bishop or the ahbt who had lost liis 
tithes, wcie set down by the side of the farmei oi the shopkeepei 
whom the i evolution had freed fiom their demands. The 
man whom the stiiring times of the levolution had laised to civil 
01 mihtaiy statiQ|i, found himself m company with the anti- 
rc volutioiiist who iflaintained that such things vveie foi no- 
body but himself. The individual who liar! fought against France 
in foreign ranks, was made to beaid the man who had shed his 
blood foi the independence of his country. And the old noblesse 
who had seen their titles burnt m the public ^quaics, were 
brought into collision with the baions, counts, and dukes, tlie 
Lmpiio had cieated. 

Louis XVIII and his adviseis were conscious of the difficulty 
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of keeping snch elements as these at peace ; and they publislied 
under the name of Charter, a kind of composition, in which there 
was something to encourage the hopes of everybody, and which 
had the effect of establishing a species of Inicc. Eacli party 
fancied, that if it could only attain to power, it would find the 
Cliarter an instrument for comjileting its designs ; for the ad- 
visers of Louis XVIII had taken care to make it vague enough 
to lend its aid to all and anything. 

This Charter, a trick from (he beginning, had never been in- 
tended to acknowledge and secure the rij^hts of the I'rench 
nation. The object of its makers was merely to quiet, for the 
time being, the interests which felt themselves in danger from 
the restoration, and to give the Bourbons time to get seated in 
their throne, and collect a force that might maintain them there 
whether the nation wished or no. And consequently it gave 
France nothing in the shape of political organization, but on the 
contrary preserved all tlic despotic institution*) invented by Na- 
poleon. It settled, it is true, that there should be two Cham- 
bers ; but it left the king the entire nomination of the one, and 
gave no rule for the manner of proceeding to the fonnation of 
the other. It uttered some general principles on personal secu- 
rity, the liberty of the press, and freedom of religious worship ; 
but, so far from establishing any institutions for the supjioit of 
these principles, it kept in activity the laws and mandates of 
the Empire which made it next to impossible for them practically 
to exist. 

From the moment that the Bourbons thought they had got 
about them a military force sufficient to overcome such resist- 
ance as they calculated on, they openly attacked the Chaifer 
which they had pretended to bestow. Three months were not 
over from the day of its publication, when they issued an 
Ordonnance by whicli they completely abolished the liberty of 
the press. It is no contradiction to this, that the daily papers 
submitted without resistance and without remark ; for the fact 
was, they had never dared to take advantage of the lilierty ])ic- 
tended to be given by the Charter, but had all either kept, or 
previously returned to a prudent understanding with, the ccnsois 
appointed them under the ministers of tlie Empire. 

if the Ordonnance which suspended tlie Article of the Charfiu 
relating to the liberty of the press, produced no sensation among 
the people it most immediately affected, who were the joui- 
nalists and printers, it is easy to conceive that it would be re- 
ceived with still more indifterenceby the mass of the population. 
In fact there would be no danger of being confuted, in saying 
that it passed off without remark, and almost without notice. 
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How cainc it thou, (hat sixteen years later, an Orclonnancr of 
the suine nature raised all Piance in arms and profluced a revo- 
lution ? IIow was it that an act, to uhich in the first instance 
nobody seems to have attached any importance, was some years 
afterwaids considered of sufficient maonitude to call an indus- 
trious and peaceable population fioni their occupations, and 
carry them up to the bayonets and cannons months of a numerous 
and devoted body of picked regular troops t 

To clearly comprehend the events whicli have passed in 
France, and the actual state of that country, it is necessary to 
attend to the earlier jdienomena of the contests between the 
friends of freedom and the defenders of despotism, — between 
the men who aimed at victory for the principles of 178ff, 
and those who conceived the possibility of carrying France 
back to the position of 1788, or at all events to a state analogous 
to what existed under the imperial govenmient. And it is of 
particular importance to note the various interests, which at- 
tached themselves to one or other of these two parties, and 
co-operated with them with greater or less enei^y in proportion 
as they thought themselves more or less seiiously in danger. 

In saying that the nourboii^ on dcstioMiig the nirangement 
of the Chartei for the liberty of the press iiy an Ordonnance, met 
with no opposition either fiom public opinion or the journalists, 
there should have been one evccption made, and that was of 
importance, because it obliged the ministry to have recourse 
to the Chambers to piocuie a suspending law, wlncli w'as what 
began the contest that ended in 1880 in the expulsion ol 
Charles and his family. 

The course the restored govenmient took, and the case 
W'ith which its usurpations were submitted to, had the effect ol 
inducing a young advocate, who had always been an ojiponent 
of the despotism of Napoleon, to set uj) a weekly journal for 
the express purpose of subjecting the acts of the miniwstry to 
rigorous examination. The government, which at first seemed to 
take no notice of it, conceived that to put it down it had only by a 
simple Ordonnance to re-establish the censoiship, which already, 
as has been noteqU existed to all practical jmrposes in the case of 
all the previously established new’spapers. The editor of the 
new journal refused to submit to it, and intimated very distinctly 
that he would give way to nothing hut force. If the Bourbon 
government had done then what it did in 1880,— if it had sent 
commissaries of police and gendarmes to break the presses of 
the publisher, — it would have found no substantial resistance, a 
few people would have grumbled and the rfest would have held 
their tongues. 
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The ministeis, w ho dt lliat time wiie ludsieis of a uidjont'y 
in both Chanibeis, did not like to Jidvo loiouise to forte to ext- 
cute then Oidonnanee; they thoui*; lit the aafti and moie con- 
venient plan, was to fc^tt it turned into a law. llie lilKilyot the 
press was in consequence suspended, not only^ toi di the daily 
papers, but lor all kinds of publications ol not niou tliaii 
tweiily sheets , while for woiks of a lai^ei si/e no alteiation 
was made Dniinu; sixtcni ycais thit tlie icstoitd ^oveinnicnt 
lasted, tlu periodical picss his been sevtial times mn/ If'd and 
let loose aoain, without the ccnsoi ship hav 111“ evti been ( xte luh d 
to woiks ol moie tliaii twenty sheets. The consiqucnci ol tins 
was, that tlu punting and booksdlnio busnusscs, with the 
vaiious branches of industiy that aie connected v\ith them, mule 
veiy consideiable advances diuino thir> pciiod. In the com u 
of fins tune, thcie giew np, paiiiculaily at Pans, a woiking 
population whose suppoit depended on these ddicunt bianelu ^ 
of tiade. Besides tills, a eonsnkiable nuinbei of ^ounomcn, 
educated foilibeial piolessions and of eneigetie habits of fhouj^ht 
and action, hiidinu tlu nisei ves c nt oft fioin all otlu i opennios by 
(Ik piedikctioiih ot the govcnmieiit, iiad and (htmsdvc s tlu 
means of livelihood by c ngaging in liU lai y unde il,ikim>s. Wlu n 
the Oidonn inces of July apjKaicd, clouds of ae tive combal infs 
weie seiii to turn out fiom the piintmg-houses, flu newspqici 
ofliees, and all the ))laeosof lesoitof likiaiy men 11 anythin^ 
were wanted to pune the c fleet prodiued on tlu last levolufioii 
by the piogiess of ecifam branclusof mdusUv,U would be found 
111 the fact, tliat tlu woiking pnnUis of seveial of the ulli i- 
loyahst jiapeis left then woik to join then comiades and hghf 
the loyal foices. 

In this tbeic are two c neumslauees whieh nny appe ii to 
( ontiadiet eaeli othci, and h if is nee( u y to c \pl iiii , and 
those aie, tint, on the cm hand, (hen should hav( heeii -.mil in 
almost entne foi getting ol tlu ideas and h ibitudes of iiiedom 
in the fust yeais ot Louis Will, — and on the otlui, tlnl thoie 
should lia\e been .^uch a lapid increase of the ent illation ol tlu 
papeis that weie de\ottd to the junuiplcs of f he i evolution, and 
so much sujipoit given by public opinion to t^he men of hfciaiy 
and political puisuifs who weie engaged in them If fifteen 
ycais of despotism or nnlitaiy goveinmcnt had sunk the miss 
of the population to the exUnt of making them lose all notion ol 
public freedom, and feel acne leftsne ss about all foi ins of govc i u- 
meiit, how w is it that the men wlio foi sixteen yensweu* 
stiugglmg with aibitiaiy powei, wcie bupjioited by public 
feeling^ How came their wiilmgs to eiieulate with such la- 
pidily, and how was it that people should, show theuiselves so 
eager to receive them ? 
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The fact was, that though tlic friends of freedom on principle 
and conviction were comparatively few, the number of those 
whose tangible interests were afi'ected by the restoration was 
enoimous. And it was these interests, feeling themselves 
endangered by the influence of the priests and emigrant nobility, 
that formed round the defenders of the principle of the Revo- 
lution, and made their piincipal strength. In accordance with 
this, it was at all times observable, that the friends of free 
institutions were more or less popular, in exact proportion 
as the interests raised up by the Revolution were more or less 
threatened by (lie hand of power. They were at their highest 
during the Polignac ministry ; but after the expulsion of Charles 
X and his family, their strength fell ofl' considerably. 1'hey 
were abandoned by the men whom the fear of a counter-revolu- 
tion had biought about them, and by great pait of those who 
conceived their interests put in safety by the existence of the 
new government. 

It has been stated that the Charter bestowed by the charity of 
Louis XVllI was only intended to quiet, for the time being, the 
alarm which the restoration necessarily excited ; that it gave no 
substantial securities, but on the contrary preserved all the despotic 
institutions of Napoleon ; and that in the formation of two Cham- 
bers, it had given the Crown the appointment of one, and had not 
settled how or who was to apjioint the other. Louis XVI II had 
taken in the fiist instance for a Chamber of Dejiuties, what was 
called the I.egislativc llody under the imperial government ; it 
was to this body that the Charter turned over the business of 
making a law^ upon elections. But it was dissolved before it 
had come to any conclusion; and so the lirst elections and liist 
legislature under the restoration, w'eie made by virtue of an 
arbitrary Ordonnance. Chailes X in 1830 only follow ed the 
example of his brother in 18I(). 

The results therefore appear to bo, that from 1800 to 181*1, 
France was completely deprived of the liberty of tlie pi ess and 
everything like a popular institution ; a father of a family could 
not even chuse the teacher of his children. From 18ld (ill July 
1830, the French nation was subject to the same system, with 
exception of the liberty of the press such as it was, and one 
Chamber which had a semblance of popular origin. There not 
only was no institution thfit gave the people the means of exer- 
cising the smallest influence over the conduct of aflairs, even of 
such as involved only local interests, — but the agents of the 
government, who had in fact all interests in their own hands, 
were sulnect to no responsibility of any kind. There were no 
means oi bringing any one of them to account for his official 
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acts, unless ilic governiuont itself cliose to countenance tlie 
inf)inry. 

The Charter, as has been noticed, had not settled how or ])y 
whom the Chamber which was called tlie popular one was to be 
elected; but it had formally cut oft‘ from capability of either 
electing or being elected, all the men who constituted the chief 
strength of France. It declared incapable of voting as an 
elector, every man who did not pay three hundred francs [12/.] 
of direct taxes and was under thirty years of age ; and incapable 
of being elected, every man who did not pay a thousand francs 
[40/.] of direct taxes and was under forty years of age. But 
while it defined the conditions without which a man should be 
neither elector nor elected, it did not say that the rio/U of electing 
or being elected should belong; to all who answered these condi- 
tions; it left the government the power of fixing, which among 
the men not excluded for incapacity, should have the right of 
electing or being elected. 

Louis XVIIl, as has just been shown, did not attach the 
possession of political lights to a certain property, but to the 
jiayrnent of a particular kind of taxes. In this there were two 
objects ; it left him the poww of diminishing the number both 
of electors and persons capable of being elected, by the simple 
process of reducing the direct taxes and laying upon the indirect 
instead, — and it gave him the power of incapacitating individuals 
opposed to his views, and transferring the political privilege to 
those from whom he expected more support. The amount of 
every man’s direct taxes being in fact settled by the agents of 
the Crown, it was the easiest thing in the world to take off a 
few francs from the assessment of a man of liberal ])olitics, and 
lay them on somebody else to whom it was desired to give 
the right of voting or of being elected. And the restored 
government had made such good use of the first of these methods, 
that at the moment when it was knocked on the head, the 
number of electors in all France was reduced to less than eighty 
thousand, and the number of persons capable of being elected 7vas 
eery little more than double the number that icerc to be chosen. 

Such then, to sum up, was the political state of France at the 
moment when the elder branch of the Bourbons was driven from 
the throne. One man in four hundred, had the chance every 
five years, of assisting to elect a Deputy ; and there w^as nobody 
else that possessed any manner of political riglit, so much as a 
share in the nomination of a ])arish officer. In the parts of 
France wheie education and property are most general, one 
man in ten or twelve thousand, on the closest calculation, might 
aspire to the honour of being a Deputy, All the rest of the natioa 
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was, in the political suiihc, stricken with incapacity complete and 
absolute, and had been so for thirty years ; for there was not in 
France a man in office great or small, that was not appointed by 
the government. A great number of private professions too, 
had been brought into a state of dependence on the public 
authority, which appointed to the privilege of exercising thorn ; 
such as those of printers, commercial agents, brokers, school- 
masters, teachers, and several more. 

This immense multitude of ])eople, who had never exercised 
any political right and had no direct mode of interfeiing with 
what was to befall them, was exposed to two sots of influences ; 
— the influence of a free and independent press, directed by 
men in the vigour of youth and energy, and the more hostile 
to the restored govennnenl as having been declared by it 
incapable of political rights and driven fiom all employ- 
ment under the public, — and the influence of the people in 
oflice and the clergy, who were pushing them in the opposites 
direction, and doing everything in their power to keep them in 
ignorance or plunge them in superstition. No separate notice 
needs be taken of the influence of (he elective Chamber; be- 
cause it may be included in that of the press. The small 
number of popular men who succeeded in getting into tins 
Chamber, never in fact bjioke in it with any object but that of 
speaking to the public out of doors. It never entered tlieir 
Jieade to think of convincing either the ministry or its majority ; 
for they knew that it was enough for any measure to be pro))Osed 
or supported by themselves, to secure its being rejected. 

Among the individuals w ho had aUached themselves to tlie 
elder branch of the iioiirbons, were many who were con- 
vinced that this family had no chance of nuiintaiuing themselves 
Upon the throne, except by respecting ceitain principles of 
government. When men of this kind therefore saw them 
departing from these principles, or surrounding themselves with 
counsellors that amounted to a declaration of such intent, they 
did what they could to bring them to a safer course, or sto[) 
them on the brink of the precipice. The most active of these, 
and such as showed the most w’armth in their representations, 
got dismissed from office for their reward ; while others, to pre- 
vent this conclusion, and get clear of an administration they 
disapproved with more attention to appearances, took the 
measure of sending their resignations of themselves. 

The writers of the opposition, when occurrences of this kind 
took place, never failed to be loud in the jiraises of the ancient 
royalists who came to join their ranks. With a view to encourage 
desertion from tlie enemy’s cause, they made u hero of every 
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mail that quitted it, cxpaliated on the Kacnhce he had nude oi 
hib place to Ins duty and liib coii«;cience, and ioigot the vviongs 
and crimes he might have commuted agaiubt Fiance and 
lieedoin, in the lecollection ot the seivice he liad last lendered 
to one and to the othei. In this mannei theic v\ere those who 
had shaied the blackest plots of the Holy Alliance against the 
independence and tieedom of all nations, that weie set up above 
the companion of ^Vashlngton, and the man that had earned 
aims against Ins country or used Ins talents to back the most de- 
testable measuies of its enemies, might be seen exalted above 
another who had sacnficed Ins foitune and Ins hbeity foi the 
inteiest of his fellow-citizcns. Nevci was tlieie such a jnaclic.d 
exemplification of the scnptuie c\pi(.ssion that ^ the fiist shall 
be last,’ as in the lattei yeais of the lestored family. 

Royalists of tins kind whom the couit disavowed as having 
attempted to set conditions to then seivices, or who separated 
themselves fiom the existing administiaf ion from a pei suasion 
that it could not last, were not only held up by the liberal party 
as models foi public functionaiies, but weie n commended 
to the electois m all the quaitdo wheic the fiiends of fieedoin 
had not a decided majoiity foi themselves. In this mannei a 
gicat nuinbti of them weie brouuht into the Chambei of 
Deputies by the assistance of the liberal paity, who had not in 
tiutli any gicat confidence in them, but had lather have them 
th.in men who weie sold to the ministiy and bent on attempting 
a countei-i evolution. Among the tltctois also, numbers of the 
timid or the cautious ])icfeir(d these to candidates moio 
decidedly and siiiceicly in opposition to the goveinmcnt, citlui 
fiom a wish to escape the stigma of being t evolutionary, which 
was thiown out against them by the absolutist journals, oi to 
avoid pushing the court to desjieiate measures by bunging 
it into contact with a Chambci it would considei as utteily 
insupportable. 

biich weie the ciicumstanccs atUnding the foimation of tin* 
(diambci that bestowed the title of ‘deploiablc' on the admi- 
nistiation of Villilc which it overset, and which on being 
dissolved by Pohgnac was ictuiiKd again a few days afteiwaids. 
'Ihe loyalists who liad thiown themselves into opposition and 
been biought in by the votes of the hbeials, found themselves 
in a most splendid position. They weie in the enjoyment of 
enoimous popularity, and saw themselves to all appeal anct on 
the point of having the power of the state thiown into their 
hands; for it was plain that the Pohgnac ministiy could not 
stand, and that Charles X would never make up his mind to 
tiust himself to the men of the Revolution. There was the 
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possibilily, it is true, lhal the court might make the attempt to 
govern without the Chambeis; but a quiet and ordeily way 
had been devised for meeting this, which was to refuse all taxes 
not voted through the legal channels. The royalist opposition 
felt no doubt, that with the help of this measure, they should 
oblige the court to throw itself into their arms. 

The Ordonnances of July came upon them like a clap of 
thunder in the niid'st of this dream of greatness and of power. 
In fact a ^reat number of them, the day the Ordonnances 
appeared, were on the road to Paris, in the firm conviction 
that they were going to take possession of the ministry; for 
Charles X had called the Chambers together only a few days 
before his coup (V tint made. But before they could get 
to Paris and take measures for putting their plan of passive 
resistance in execution, the monarchy of Charles X was swept 
away. The active pait of the French ])opulation, which it had 
been the plan of the lestoied government to reduce to perpetual 
incapacity for all political inlluence, had not wasted its time in 
looking out for a way of conquering without danger and 
making a tool of France for its owui advantage atterwards, like 
the people that succeeded it; but, though without chiefs, 
orders, or combination, had thrown itself upon the troops of 
Charles X, and destroyed or driven them to flight. 

The victory had been effected by a class of men full of energy, 
disinterestedness, and patriotism, but who were almost all under 
an incapacity of exercising political rights by the existing laws ; 
and no man of note in the opposition had come near them 
during the actual danger. Shut out as they liad been from the 
Chambers, from the elections, and fiom all public employments, 
the ablest among them had had no means of making themselves 
known, or of establishing any personal claim to public confi- 
dence. They were therefore obliged to call in men whose 
names had a certain degiee of notoriety, and let them take the 
direction of affixirs. These were for the most part taken, from 
those Members of the Chamber of Deputies of whom the public 
had the best opinion for courage and patriotism ; and they met 
at the Hotel de Ville under the title of Commission Mnnicipale. 

Here it is that is to be found the beginning of the mistakes 
which turned the revolution of July from its first piinciple, set 
the course of power into the same tracks again in which it had 
gone since the restoration, kept France in its old state of political 
non-entity, and carried the feeling of insecurity and discourage- 
ment into the hearts of all the substantial and important portions 
of the population. 

If the well-intentioned patriots who first got the direction of 
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affairs, instead of calling themselves a Commisnon Mumtipale 
had constituted themselves a Piovisional Government, and had 
at once gone to work to form a ministry and appoint to the 
mihtaiy commands and civil offices ; — \i they had put them- 
selves in communication with the men vvlio had laised the 
standaid of resistance in the depaitinents , — there is not an 
individual in Fiance that would not have acknowledged then 
authoiity, and come foiward to evecute and promote the execu- 
tion of their 01 del s ; — and they might then have called upon the 
citizens to form an Assembly woithy the name of National, and 
have given France the political oiganization she deserves. 
Ill fact from the moment they refused to recogni/e the authoiity 
of either Charles X oi his minis teis, they had ]ust as good 
giounds for taking m hand the goveinmeni of tlie whole 
country, as the legulation of the capital. 

It would have bc^n all the tasiei loi the patiiots of the 
Hotel dc Ville to establish a Piovisional Government, and so 
pievont the national soveieignty fiom being seized by those 
who had no light to it, and give Fiance the political oiganization 
of a flee countiy, — as all the constituUd bodies of tlic 
appointment of Louis XV HI oi Charles X, beliaved exactly 
as eveiybody was bound to expect of them. The inembeis 
of the Chanibei of Peeis, — old couitieis undei the Empiie 
or the Restoiation, who had most of them fought, in the 
laiiks of foieigntis oi in the civil wais, against the revolution 
of 1781), — had bioken up, and dieaint of nothing less 
than undcitaking the management of a new levolution. 
Selected to sujipoit the inteicsts of a family which the peoph 
had just put down, then commission was at an end, and they 
could not without dishonour to themselves and danger to the 
countiy, make the 11 appearance as allies of a new revolution 
which had just hurled fiom the thione the family foi which they 
had fought so long. The gieatest pait of the Deputies also, 
behaved exactly as was to be expected of them. Appointed foi 
the purpose of goveining with Chailes X and if necessaiy 
of defending him, they felt it wis no Imsiness of thens to be 
giving consistence to a levolution whieh had forced him to quit 
Fiance. The most con&ideiatc of them theiefoie kept aloof, 
not knowing what side might conquei in the end, and not 
wishing to compiomisc themselves with an^ . 

The intrigueis by tiade, wpie not slow in finding out the want 
of foresight and cncigy of the men who had met at the Hottl 
de Ville under the title of Cotmnisiiwn Municipale. taking 
courage upon finding that the royal troops were gone and seeing 
the generous behaviour of the conquerors of the thiee days* 
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they issued from the places where they had hidden themselves 
in the time of danger, and showed symptoms of desiring to take 
the direction of affairs. 

A brace of public writers, friends of Talleyrand, who had 
displayed some talent for political warfare under the Polignac 
ministry, and who at the time when there was fighting had 
disguised themselves and retired to a village in the department 
of Seine and Oise, huriied to Paris as soon as the danger WiTs 
oVer, and began pouring out pioclamations to induce the ])eople, 
who had never had anything of the kind in their thoughts, to 
declare for the Duke of Orleans. Some sixty Deputies, the 
greatest part of whom had secret understandings with the 
Duke, got together and declared him Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. The Duke appointed ministers ,and called the 
Chambers ; and the Commhsion Miiiiicipale, which was the body 
that possessed the confidence of the conquerors of July, found 
itself stripped of all authority whatever. 

To this point may be tracetl the long series of contradictions 
springing out of one ouginal fault, the end of which has been 
to make the government so difficult to any party, as to lead to 
the apprehension that France will never escape from her existing 
troubles without another revolution. 

It has been seen, that with a view to promote the beating 
the last ministry of (/harles X in the elections, and to avoid 
pushing that government to extreme courses, the liberal parly 
had put forward as candidate^ a great number of ancient 
royalists, who without giving iq) their atlacliineiit to the 
Bourbons of the elder branch, were nevertheless decidedly 
opposed to all attempts at counter-revolution. The supporting 
these candidates, in the time of Chailes X, was on the part of 
the patriots a proof of wisdom and moderation ; it was perhaps 
the only way to make the existence of that dynasty consistent 
with the preservation of the little liberty the public was in 
possession of Nothing therefore could bo more natural than 
the popularity which attached to these individuals under the 
Villcle and Polignac ministries. And the Bourbons, on thrir 
side, should have had the same feeling. For example, when 
seven bodies of electors returned M. Royer-Collard at once, if 
they had not been utterly blind they would have seen that 
electors who returned this old correspondent of the emigrants 
and intimate confidante of the plots of Louis XVlIl, had no 
very hostile intentions against themselves. 

But when Charles X and liis family liad been driven from 
France, and eveivthing like conciliation had thereby become 
impossible, all llie lefiec'ting pait of the population, as well as 
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those who wt-ie only guided by then ieehngs, saw that to be 
well lepiesented they must h^ve a diffeient kiltd of men tiom 
these, The object was no longei to en&uie the safety of the 
Bourbons and give tlum the chance of reconciliation with the 
people, but it was to oppose insupLiahle obstacles to their 
letuui, which was to be done by lodging power with men 
ivho had nevei had any connexion uitli them in tune past. 
Fiance could have no conhdence in the futuie, noi feel 
itself in safety cither against the intngues of the fallen dynasty 
and its partisans, or the plots of foieign goveinineuts, except by 
giving the diiection of its affairs to men who had iievei been 
the agents eithei of the emigrants oi of the foreigner. 

When, therefoie, the same Chambei was called together again 
by Louis Philippe winch had cii)oyed so much ))()pularitv under 
tlie Polignac ministry, the patiiots viewed its uturn with gif at 
suspicion, and took no pains to conceal then feeling. "J'he 
lecollection of the shoit period duimg which the loyalists had 
coalecsccd vvilli llieni in foiuiing an op))osition, was speedily worn 
out, but they did not fill to beai in inind, that these men bad 
ilways sicriiictd the intciests of 1 lanct and ficcdom, to the 
inteiests of a family oi a caste. Tlie^ ft It ( onvinced that it was 
impossible to foiiii any 1 istnig or safe illiauce, with jiersons wlio 
had boint pail in all Hit intiigncs against the caily jieiiods of 
the i evolution, been the alius of the emigiants and foieigneis 
during its eouisc, and shaicd in the most odious measmes of 
lilt first yeais of the lesloiation. 

Be foie tlie levolution of July nuny attempts had been made 
to unseat the eldest bianeli of the Lombons. Numbtis of the 
using generation who had bten eoiueriied in these, had paid tlie 
loilut of then 1 i\(n, and others of then bboity oi foitinus. 

1 vtiybody who citbti openly oi in secul, and tlit (juanlil\ of 
them was piodigious, Incl been en;iged ni plans of this imtuit, 
(oiilmued to clieiish tin mostluely let ling ag unst the ^OYall^ts, 
who liad been the me ins of causing them to fail They thouglit 
ihtmscdves ([uite gentious enough, in abstaining liom (Intel 
acts of ]>tiseeution and levtngc, but though they could foigct 
then peisonal sufferings, they could not give u]) the recolleetum 
of tlie is^ist met the otlieis h id lendeied to the Boinbons they 
knew peifectly well, that the loyalists who had been rceom- 
nundedtothe elecfois in llu tiiiies of the Polignac ministiy, 
had no feeling foi the liluial cause except as the means of kceji- 
iiig the family on the llnoiic lint Incl just been diuni fiom i( , 
and it was consecjuently with gual distinst that (hey siw iny 
of tliem make llun w i\ buk into the ( liambei and to the 
eoiuluet of afl nis 
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For their own parts, these olden champions of legitimacy, — 
who had served it by their intrigues in its exile and some of 
whom had gone with it into foreign lands, — did not seem to find 
out that anything like a revolution had taken place. Having 
found themselves in a high state of popularity by their opposi- 
tion to the Villele and Polignac ministries, and just upon the 
point of taking the direction of public affairs under Charles X, 
they devoutly believed themselves the men to take the direction 
of a change that had driven him from the throne. Their ambi- 
tion, vanity, the standing they had held in the last days of the 
restored family, and more than all, the necessity they felt for 
doing something to satisfy their consciences in the first act of 
their political existence, combined lo push them upon trying to 
get the government into their hands and cut down a ])opular 
revolution to the dimensions of a court turn-out. Tliey could 
find in their hearts to make a sacrifice of their attachment to the 
eldest branch of the Bourbons, when they could do nothing lo 
keep it any longer on its feet ; but tliey weie determined to do 
their best to save as much ol‘ the restoration as it was possible 
to devise. 

This spirit of hostility to the people’s interests which existed 
in the first Chamber of Deputies tliat met after the revolution 
of July, was still more strongly maiked in the Chamber of 
Peers. The greatest part of this Chamber v\as composed of 
men who had been the most active and pcrocvciing enemies (d‘ 
the first revolution. There weic to be found there the principal 
heads of the old emigrant paily, and of the loyalist aimies of 
Vendee and the South of Fiance. Charles X had mortovi'r 
taken care to post there all the heads of the catholic religion 
the most marked for their fanaticism, and such members of lht‘ 
elective Chamber as had shown the strongest affection for 
arbitrary power. In the eyes of the greatest part of these, the 
revolution of July was not only an ‘untoward event;' it was a 
crime which they would have punished severely if they knew 
liow. As not one of them had any power but what he had 
derived from Louis XVIIi or Charles X, they could not 
give up the principle of legitimacy without cutting away the 
only base on which their own power was founded. 

Louis Philippe was an individual very little known. As he 
had given himself up entirely to the occupations of private life, 
and had never distinguished himself by any act or opinion likely 
to take hold on popular feelings, the public neither liked nor 
disliked him. A few intriguing people had contrived to kec)) 
a stir about him, and tried to make up for him something like 
a party, on the chance of his being smne day called to the 
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throne ; but this had never met with mucli success. lie had 
the character, where his private interests were concerned, of 
being unfeeling and designing; but there was a disposition to 
give his advisers and men of business the credit, of tlie 
numerous lawsuits that were carried on in his name. People 
did not find it easy to believe, that a piince who was considered 
as having a gigantic fortune, could descend to entering into 
the pettiest details of the management of his affairs, and pass 
his time in getting up litigious claims against poorer persons 
than himself. And they said besides, that for a king, avarice 
was not so bad a vice, and perhaps he would take care of lh(3 
people\s money as he had learnt to do so of his own. 

The inclinations which Louis Philippe took care to keep in 
the back ground before hfs arrival at the throne and in tlie 
periods that immediately followed the July revolution, ha\(' 
since been demonstrated in so many ways, as to leave no 
doubt on any mind at present. It has been ch'arly established 
by Ins language in public, by his acts, by his choice of men, 
that the Restoration is the order of things that finds favour in 
his eyes, if not for the people, at all events for the king. IJis 
ambition consequently was neither more nor less, tlian to ))ut 
liimself quietly into the jdace of his cousin Charles ; and he 
manifestly formed the expectation, that by only abstaining from 
any open violation of the letter of the Charter, he should possess 
the same prerogatives, and have the peaceable enjoyment of a 
fat civil list. Having no idea of anything better than the 
system of the Restoration as settled by the advisers and 
courtiers of Louis XVIII, it was natliral that he should bestow 
all his confidence on the authors of this system, and have more 
or less aversion for all the men of the Revolution and their 
opinions. 

The political state and condition of France immediately after 
the expulsion of the Bourbons of the elder branch and the 
dissolution of the Commission Mnnicipale, appears then to have 
been as follows. A Chamber of Peers composed in the main of 
servile followers of the old regime and bitter enemies of the 
Revolution, out-and-out partisans of the family the people had 
just expelled. A Chamber of Deputies the majority of wdiich 
consisted of old supporters of legitimacy, a few of whom had 
made some small show of liberal opinions, from conviction or 
from policy ; but in which there was a minority with most 
decided feelings in favour of the Revolution. A Lieutenant- 
General, that at the next step was to be King, who made a 
show of joining in the popular feelings, but in reality longed for 
nothing but to set oirfoot again the system of tlie Restoration. 

VOL. XVII. — Westminster Review, q 
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The Courts of Law composed almost entnely of enemies of tlie 
Revolution, oi ])artisan& of the exiled lainily Last of all, a 
minisliy divided upon all the question^ of piimary iinpoitance, 
ind without eitliei enei2;y or {:!.ood-vMll upon any of the lost. 

Out of doois was an iinuK use populilion, exalted by the 
c onst lOiisnt ss of s(ienj!;th ami ucent vutoiy, bniufull of 
mentions (etlinjj^, with i most pcifa t conflilenc e in what was to 
conio next, buoyed up lu all piobibility with illusive visions of 
the good that w is to aiisc to it fiom a i evolution which had 
been earned into c xte ution without Cl u Ity nul without injustice, 
but (lehcient in infoimition on miny imjxutaiit points, and not 
it dl piovidtd with the txptiicmc mcissuyto eiuble it to 
keep itself fi >111 bemj; du ated In spiti of w liu h, though foi 

moil thin tluity jtais it had b tii cut ofl lioiu all pi ictu l in 
lh( f\(ieis( of popul 11 lights, this poj ulition foiined of its own 
airoid intonitiond gu nds in almost till tht towns of 1 1 im c 
1 1 ( hose i(s own ollu c Is , uid the choui g( iif i illy li 11 on iiu n 
of a|)pi()\ ( d p itiiotu pinuiplis Inmin^ |»luts, ind piitiiu- 
liily in tht gu it citifs, tlm membeis of tlu cxistin* municipd 
■mtlmilKs wcK stt iside, ind thtn jihccs filled with men 
known t) b( attuhed to the it volution whu h Ind just bten 
unde It is littnllv tun, lint the piitisms of the fdlen 
dynistv gut themsehes u|) foi lost, and did not ittempt to 
show tin lU'^f Iv es on in^y one of thtsi occisions iheChimhtis, 
01 It h ist a coiisidtiiblc pait of then mcmbcis, wcic got to 
getlici , andtlnn bt^^an to b( seen tlu dei p hostility whit h 
diew and t v( i will di iw, i lint httuttn tin piitisnis of 
the thing talKl le^itmnc>, and those of tht soieieignty of 
nation . llu liisl of thest classt^^, who hid found me ms to 
<lr iw a quantity of timid peijile to then sid(,wtie evidently 
tlu nnjoiity in the two (himbtis, but they wcu in sueli a 
feiifnl mmoiity in the n ition it laigt, tint it would not have 
bcensift foi tlumtomike any publie exhibition of tlu ii feeling, 
and they w( it obligtd to use a f uat de d of caution m piot eed- 
nig to linn woik Not sttmg a clniue of bunging back 
Clinle'- X 01 any of In-, dest < lul mts, they mult up tlitn minds 
to dtt lilt tlie tinone vacant, idting cue lU tlu time to do no- 
thing agiinst thtir pinuiples on tlu* lights of It gitimacy, oi 
tint should in any mannei pledge itum foi Iiu futuie I'he 
A at iiu Y of the tlnoiu was gioimdtd on the inktd fact, that the 
Boinbons of the cldti hianch %oe}e not in Dana ; so tint any 
of the nurnbeis of this family had only to come back with a 
siiffuient foue to show themsdves, to make an t iid of the 
categoi V 

One of the 'long heads’ of this paity, [M. Guizot], a little 
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afterwards, was so indiscreet as to let out a portion of the seciet. 
He said openly, that the Duke of Oileans Imd only been made 
king in consequence of his near lelationship to Chailes X, and 
because it was desired to go as little as possible out oi Ihe v\ay 
of stiict legitimacy. And this it was that caused the name ol 
quasi-legitimisfs to be at one time given to the men of this pait^ . 
They afterwards got the name of the pajtt/ of lesisiance (oi as it 
would be called in England, i\\e (onsci vatives) ^ because tluy 
jnofessed lesistance to all innovation, and the inainteiumce ot 
the statu quo. And last of all, they were known by the title ol 
the party of the^ws^e milieu ['pioper nudiuin’], a phrase undei- 
stood to have been fust applied to them in sobci sadness by the 
king, because they were appuhended to hit esactly the light 
))lace, between divine right and the so\eieignty of the nation, 
lietw^een the Resloiation and the Re\oliition. 

Theie weie two circumstances that at hist obliged the quasi- 
leojf^misfs to use great caution in all they said oi did And 
these v\eie, on one hand, the necessity the v were uncUi ot biing- 
iiig the last ministers ol Chailes X to some kind of trial, in wim li 
tlie object was to let them escape and at the same time not 
compioinise themsthes, and on the other, the necessilv foi 
keeping on good tciins with the national guaid ol Pans, 
which was the only military body at tlnn disjiosal, and 
which had, foi the most ])ait, constiucted itself in the wa^ 
that would make it most cfruicut in suppoit of the u volution. 
These two cncumstances induced the quasi-leg;itnnisls loi some 
time to conceal the 11 hatiedof sm h fi lends of hl)Ci ty as the a vo- 
lution had brought to the head of affairs 5 but they gave it fiee 
course as soon as the danger was ovci. 

The partisans of the icvolution v\ould have been for making 
a new constitution, in the place of that Chaitei whuli had kcpl 
up all the despotic institutions ol th(‘ lanpiie, and w hu h had 
been m the hands of the Bourbons nothing but a mac hine loi 
I aising enormous taxes. J^ut the holders of this opinion were' 
so few in the Chambci of Deputies, that they had no chance of 
success. A constitution would have emboclied and sam tiomd 
the principles of the revolution of 17<SM, and acknowledged fhe 
legitimacy of the forms of goveiiimeiit that liadevistcel between 
that peiiod and IS 14; and it would have set the seal of con- 
demnation on the emigi ants, the loyalist iiisiiriections, anel all 
the other attempts at conntei-ievokUion. Foi these vtiy k a- 
suns, the quusi-legitimisls rejected the notion ol it; they kejil up 
the chauty-bestowed Chaitei, as being a fiagnuntal cnnnalion 
ol light divine ; and they decieled that tht‘ lights and lihcitus 
of Fiance should have no ongin and no fomulalioii e xcejit llie 

<^2 
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restoration. In this manner they fancied they secured a justi- 
fication foi all their past perfoimances, for emigrating in 1792 
and taking the road to Ghent in 1815, the civil wars and coiies- 
pondence with the foreign enemy, then acts of hypocrisy in 
1811 and the bloody acts of the second restoration. 

They agieed, hovvovei, for decency’s sake and by way of com- 
position, to cut down the pieamble of the cliarity-given Chaitei, 
and to modify some of its ai tides. Two weighty questions had 
paiticulaily atti acted public notice , one was, whether the peer- 
age, such as it had been made by the lestoration, should be kept 
in existence , and the other, whcthei the judges appointed by 
Louis XVIII and Charles X wrie to be all (ontmued in office. 
To the fiist of these the moie impoitance was attached, because 
it was known that Louis Philippe in his pin ate communications 
was decidedly for keeping up both the institution and the men 
it was composed of, and was using his influence to have the 
question settled as the most aiistoi latic ally disposed person 
jiossible could desne 

On the evening that the Chamber of Deputies enteied on this 
gieat question, an immense ciovvd collected round then place of 
sitting, and threatened to turn them out, oi proceed to still 
gieatti lengths, if the peerage was not abolished 'Ihemoie 
timid of the Deputies were foi giving way to the popular voice, 
but those who had stronger aiistocratic al constitutions, weic foi 
itM->ting and tiking all consequences Aiignstm Peiiei, the 
brothel of the Piesidcnt of the Council, who had before his ejes 
the vision of a long line of hereditary peeis to spiing fiom his 
piopei person, made him«-clf paiticulaily distmouislnd above the 
lest of the Chambei for vehemence and noise. Several De- 
puties on the left side who were in possession of the confidence 
of the public (Benjamin Constant for instance, and Labbey de 
Pompi^res) went out to try to pacify the crowd , but it was all 
ill vain, and they were told, that if the Chamber did not decide 
at once, they should be driven fiom their place of sitting. La- 
fa} ette was then sent out to them, he promised that public 
opinion shouTd be satisfied, and on this assurance the people 
became quiet. The qua^i’leo^itinnsts, who had been thoroughly 
frightened, durst not after this keep up the peeiage , and they 
had no appetite lor putting it down. So thej took a /irope; 
medium kind of resolution, and put off the decision of the point 
till the next session, in hopes of being then strong enough to 
execute then oiiginal project. 

The question of keeping up the judges that had been ap- 
pointed under the restoration, took less hold of the public mind, 
because nobody had an idea that the government could do any- 
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thing but bring them all to some kind of anangement. The 
ministers of Louis Will and Chailts X had in fact foi sixteen 
}ears raised nobody to any legal office but such as they thought 
particularly zealous partisans of the icstoiatioii, and of course 
equally decided enemies of all new revolutions. A gicat num- 
ber of these men were additionally compromised in public opin- 
ion, by the violence which they had shown foi sixteen ycais in 
prosecuting the fiiends of fieedoin, and the seventy, or it would 
be as well to say ciuelty, of their sentences. To leave all these 
men indisciiminatcly in possession of then offices, seemed to 
be like the new goveininent'^; putting itself at the meicy of the 
beaten paity, and holding out the pionnse of impunity to any- 
body that would try to make a thud lestoiatioii. Iht quasi- 
hgifunhls, however, did not stick at taking this step , and tin y 
weie suppoited in it, to the gicat suipiise of the public, by the 
intiAiate confidantes of Louis Philippe, and by such men as Dupni, 
Villemain, and Madiei-Montjau. Nobody could tell at the time, 
why the couitiei& of the new soveieignty should be so eager for 
keeping up the entne of the judges chosen by the worst mnns- 
teis of Louis XVIII and Chailes X. The police conspiiaciCN, 
nivihiih, shortly afteiwaids, an attempt was made to involve 
the men who had been most active in the i evolution of July, the 
long impiisonmeiits that many of them were condemned to on 
the most ti umpeiy pietences, and above all, tlie numbeiless pio- 
secutions brought against wiiteis on the patriotic side, have, 
siiue that, effectually solved the iiddlc. 

llie quasi-tegiliniisls who had put oft to the next session the 
question of the peerage, and who had maintained, out of lespect 
to the Chaitei, as they said, the whole of the judges of the le- 
stoiation, found themselves in great peiplexity with the Peeis 
who had been named by Chailes X and who were foi the most 
pait then ])crsonul enemies Chailes X had m fact called them 
to the Chamber of Peeis, foi the express purpose of overcoming 
the resistance of sueh of the old royalists as thought he was 
going too fast on the road to countei-revolution. The quasi^ 
legilunist Deputies, aftei putting off their decision for one 
session, concluded by decieeiiig the exclusion of about a thud 
of the Chamber of Peers It was a manifest contradiction, a |m 1- 
pable violation, of that C barter for which they pretended such 
devout respect, but it was a piopci medium piece of policy 
enough. 

At the point of time when Louis Philippe had been pioclaimed 
King, and after the expulsion of the Peeis of Charles X had 
been completed, France may be considered as having been undei 
very neaily the same government as m 1819. There were the 
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same set uf )udoes, the same piciage, iii a great measure the 
StiiiK Deputies, the same lesponsible uiinistcis, and an individual 
oil llu lliioiR who had not a bit inoie tlcvation of chatacter oi 
openness of proceeding tlian IjOuis XVIll. In some few high 
situations, it is true, was a very limited number of men whose 
altacliuK lit to the c.iusc of lihc i ty h ul nevei changed oi blenched ; 
but th( \ \v(ie only put theit to imusi thc jicople of France by 
whom th( u\olut(on had been executed, and who Y^ould not 
have tokiattd agovemment that was nothing but the Restoiatiun 
ovci again, if pains had not been taken to make the best of it by 
giving it tlu Tii-colouicd Flag and the names of a few populai 
men. 

At the moment when they were obliged to bring on the trial 
of the Pollen ie ministiy, tlic two Chainbeis and the quasi-lef^i- 
hnust paity in the goveinment wi re so iinpopulai, that eveiy- 
Ijody ot aiiv foKsiglit felt cf itain tlieie must bt anothei levolu- 
tion. Aditj) schism of opinion manifeslly t \isled in the cabinet , 
the ninnsUis (ould not ^o on togcthci, but none of them would 
si ly in tlu niiiiistiy to Iielp to foim aiif w one Poi twenty-four 
liouis Louis l^nlipjit w is without a ministiy, and without any 
iiiians ot eomposing one The patiiotic paitj in the foirnci admi- 
nistiation, out of compassion foi his situation, determined to run 
.ill risks. P |)ublic or del was maintained eluiiiig the trial of the 
l\)lignac inmistij, the (hanks weie due to the public spnit of 
Lifa’^i tu, Dupont de rCuie, Oelileui Baiiot, and some of then 
iiK iiels. 

llic moment the elangti \vas ovei, (he qaasi’legitimibls began 
to (hiow oil tlie mask , and tlie eouitiers of tlie new soveieigii 
wcic the foiemo^t to attaek Lifayetto .ind his fi lends witliin the 
walls of tlie Ciiamliei ot Deputies. A tew months weie enough 
foi Louis Plnlippe to gel iiel of all the men who had found then 
way into the goveinment siiue the Jul^ levolution, and showed 
signs of adhering to their piinciplcs. 3 hose to whom he had 
been the most libeial ot his caiessts, and on whom he had be- 
stowed the most piofessions of legaid and of attachment, were 
the first he sent away. Two leasons pi incipally operated on 
him to pioducc this resolution He was held in check by the 
unyielding tcmpei of then piinciples and their integrity , and 
lie felt humiliated by the piesence of men who had made him a 
king, 01 who at all events could have hindered him fiom being 
one if they had chosen. 

The mefl of the quau-legiiinust paily whom the i evolution of 
July eithei found oi brought into ofliee, were not contented with 
keeimigouiot the goveinment every man who had taken paitih 
the levolutioii and had remained steady to his principles ; but 
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they put in action them an en()n>ioiis sy^iteniol cdlmnny 

which they extended ovci the whole of tidiue. They Lonti'i\cd 
to chaise them, not ope nlj , but tlnou<;li the lubtiunu iittdil> of 
the police and othci agents of the iniiii:)li y, uitli all the distuib- 
ances and commotions that took place in Ikins, and ^^hlch wcie 
the simple consequences of the h \n11n4 to the old s> t( m ot 
Ici^itimacy displayed by the ( hambeis and the oovemment 
f he calumnious ic pusc nt ilions of this kind wliuli the lnMH^tly 
of Louis Philippe piocined to be spicad abroad both in Ti im ( 
and foiei|^n eouiitiics, utie foi a long time almost all that this 
minibtiy had to suppoit itself upon. Ihey ^^tlc ]>i()duced ovti 
a^ain boldly in the 1 1st C h nnbt i , and *f tin Opposition h is miy 
thiiifi to clidi<;e itself with, it is v\ith having taken less notice ot 
this conduc t than it d( scivcel. 

Ihe Chainbtis bioke np, aftc i rnakin^ aftw altei it 10ns in the 
1 iw of ehetioii, and ‘“Oiiu others of smallei iinpoitince. lhat 
of tlic Oeputn s, whit li bid been jiiodij^ioiisly popiiln at the 
time it was elected (luielei the Polif^iuic ininishy), had become 
to such a dcoiec odious to the active pait of the Paiisian popii- 
litioii, that if the Clnmbci bid cvci met «i|;nn, the jiiobability 
IS It would have jlivcn use to anothei levolution In ton- 
sccpiciice Louis Philippe, whose plans it had const intly sup- 
polled, was obliotd to dissolve it, though he dec hied in In* 
piivate ( ommuiiu atioiis, that he had always been cjuitc s itishcd 
witli it, and it was impossible to ba\e a bettei And wink lie 
i;ave way to the pojmlii feclinii which eillcd foi its beini» di'-- 
&olvcd, he did evciy thm^ that was in his powei to piocuie the 
le-election of the (juasi-legitmust mcmbtis and to k(t[) out niy- 
body else, lie foimed the celebi ited imnistiy of the 1 4h of 
Maieli, whose head was notoi ions foi his haticd of the levolntion 
and the In^h tone of his aiistoeiatic ftcliiiL,. 

Ihe daik maiuiuvies of this mmistiy in the last elections, it 
would be useless to recount , pi onuses, tin eats, and falsehoods of 
all kinds vv eit employed as hbeially as ui the days of Vilkle. 
The consequences will be seen on coniing to the statement ol 
the iclative stieno^th ot jneseiit paities in Piancc. TIk friends 
of fieedom had always roncentiated then cftoi ts on om sinale^ 
point, which was to jnevent the foiination of an aiisloeiacy by 
biith , and they Ivul consequently looked out foF the candidates 
who weie most dctei mined to vote aoainst the luieditaiy tians- 
niission ot the peeraoc. Then success upon this jiomt was coni' 
plete; they got a decided niajouly which nothing could tone h 
01 shake. 

On the opening of the Session, the mimstiy of the 13th of 
March did not feel at all sure of having a majority that would 
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enable them to cany on the goveinment^veii though they agreed 
to gnve up some ot the piinuples they bet most stole by, as for 
instance the heieditaiy tiansmission of the peerage, and the unli- 
mited powei of the king to make peeis. The Periei ministry 
was so far from having the majority, that on making a cabinet 
question of the choice of a piesidciit foi the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the indnidual suppoitedby the ministry,after giving himself 
his own vote, had only one vote above the opposition candidate. 
In spite of this, the ministeis, aftei announcing publicly their 
intention to rctiie, determined to go on; foi they trusted to the 
support o( the new court at all events balancing the support 
which public opinion gave to then political opponents. And in 
fact they had the majoiity on a gieat number of questions, 
though on many otheis they vveie m a minoiity, but their 
majoiities were always weak, sometimes only foui oi five, foi 
the most part soinewheie between twenty and thirty. 

To have a cleai idea of the political situation of Fiance, 
(waiving for the present the increased exasperation given to the 
various elements of political feeling by the tiansactions of the 
month of June), it is necessary to examine nairowly the compo- 
sition of the difieient branches of power as they actually stand , 
to see what is the degiee of harmony that exists, eithei with one 
another, or with the diffeient classes of the population; and 
lastly, what aie the means which each paity can put m action, 
to piomote its ultimate piedominance. 

The Chamber of Peers as appointed by Louis XVIII, has been 
subjected to changes in two ways at om e, — a number of the old 
peers have died ofl,— and their places have been taken by their 
sons. These youthful peers aie foi the most pait still bitteier 
enemies of the July i evolution than then fatheis. They had 
alieady got into the way of speaking ot their heieditary light, as 
of a propel ty that could not be taken from them without the 
most grievous injustice; and they never forgave the men of 
July lor having curtailed them of a prerogative, which gave 
themselves and then children, fiom generation to geiieiation, a 
monopoly of the objects ot all men's hopes, which are power and 
foi tune. Theie can therefore be no dispute, that they look 
forward to a thud restoiation as what would be a Common good, 
if it would only*restore them the hereditaiy privileges they have 
lost. The old surviving peers, who have been all of them com- 
jianions oi favourites of the fallen dynasty, have the same kind 
of feeling, though they take pains to hide it, to keep in favour 
with the new sovereign. As for those who have been appointed 
since the revolution of July, they are for the most part courtiers 
either of the Empire or of Loins Philippe, who have no principle 
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but that of standing welj at court, and doing what they can to 
please the king. 

This Chamber thus hostilely disposed towards the revolution, 
is almost at open war with the Chamber of Deputies, which 
has run away with its hereditary right. It revenges itself for 
this blow, by conte«iiptuous proceedings which it takes to be 
aristocratic and dignified, and by throwing out the bills that 
originate in the other Chamber. As it contains almost all the 
old ministers of the Empire and the Restoration, it thinks itself 
possessed' of exclusive fitness for good government. On gene- 
ral questions, it has no influence whatever with the public ; and if 
the government of Louis Philippe was in danger, and it wished 
to do it what service wafe in its power, the best thing it could 
do would be to get where nobody should ever think of it. It is, 
and always has been, so well convinced of its own insignificance, 
that in 1830, &s it did in 1815, it allowed the dynasty that cre- 
ated it to perish, without ever attempting to hold it out a hand. 

The Chamber of Deputies may be divided into three grand 
sections. There is the Opposition, which is the most numerous 
of the three, and consists of the most decided friends of the Revo* 
lution and the most active enemies of the system of the Restor- 
ation. The ministerial party, composed of three or four different 
kinds of people, ready any minute to quarrel with one another. 
And the party that may be called the waverers, because the 
small number it consists of, go sometimes to one side and some- 
times the other, without ever venturing to take a decided part. 

The ministerial party contains the ancient royalists who left 
the ministries of Villele and Polignac, and for that reason had 
been considered as being liberals. In fact these are the quasi- 
legitimists, who would any day be glad to become whole 
legitimists, if they were sure of holding power under Henry V. 
It further includes a great number of men whose fortunes are to 
a certain degree dependent on the government, such as con- 
tractors for government canals, share-holders in certain mines, 
the owners of monopolies, bankers concerned in the loans, 
holders of army contracts, and a number of great merchants 
interested in obtaining advantages for different kinds of trade, 
or bounties on the import or export of certain goods. Lastly it 
includes a great mass of public functionaries and placemen, who 
vote with the ministrv for the sake of keeping their places, or 
being removed to better. And all this number of interested 
people would not have been sufficient to make up a majority, if 
the ministry had not contrived to draw to its side a great 
quantity of Deputies of small courage and confined views, by 
harping on the danger of convulsions or of war. 
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The quasi-kgitimnf party aie far fioiii being as numerous in 
the piesent Chambei of Deputies, as they vveie m the one that 
met just attei the revolution of July. They at that time made 
a majoiity , and now they haidly make a oixth part ol the 
representatives. At the same time it is the only pait of the elec- 
tive Chambei, that agiecs iii opinion witli ^the majoiity of the 
Chamber of Peers, the constquence of which is, that the 
majorities in the two Chambeis aie at daggti’s drawing with 
each other. And the souices of collision which have conic to 
light during the session that is just finished, aie likely to show 
themselves with vastly inci eased force in the next, unless some 
great changts take place in the inajonty ol one oi othei. Now 
it IS a veiy difficult thing to efkct any change in the Chambei 
of Peeis on the side ol hbeidht\. becaiue there aie vciy lew 
popular men that could be peisuaded to go into it, oi 
probably not a single one. On the other hand it would be inoie 
difficult still, to altei tlu Chambei of Dt puties to the side ol 
the majoiity of the Chambei of Peeis, because public ojunioii 
IS every day taking gieat strides the other way. 

But though the majoiitj ni the Chambei of Deputies is not 
agreed with the majoiity in the Chambei of Peeis, it is a long 
way from being in agieeiiunt with the feelings of the nation. 
If a niimstry on lational jiiinciples had been loimed altci the 
last general election, it would have had a vciy powciful majonty 
in the elective Chambei. It would have been supported bj all 
the membeis of the pi esent opposition, who mrke neaily halt 
the Chambei , by all that numerous class whose intciests lead 
them to join any nimistry , and by the fiagmcntal sect ot 
waveios, who wait only to set whicli way the scale iuins. 
Louis Philippe, having like his iclations Louis XVIJI and 
Charles X looked for suppoit to the anti-populai poition of the 
Chamber, has conliived to uidintain an almost impeiceptible 
majority of votes, which has answtied his ends in a gieat 
number of the measures his ministers liave pioposed, but tins 
majority is become such an unpopulai affair, that it is doubtful 
whether it can get thiough another ses««ion, unless considerable 
alterations take place. This Chamber therefore may be said to 
have lost great part, if not the whole, of its ciedit with the 
people. 

Casimir Peiier as head of the ministry, had the support of 
the upper commercial classes m Pans and most of the great 
towns in France. He was the representative of the Bank and 
the Exchange; and they supported him with all their might. 
Having never given his attention to anything but subjects of 
finaacei and having even in these been not always over delicate 
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in the choice of his means of success, he was incapable of giving 
into any extended views, except where he was pushed by a 
feeling of pride. Very able and well-informed in all that related 
to banking speculations, he possessed very limited information 
on anything else, and had no idea of valuing either learning, 
arts, or science, except by the money that might be made of 
them. Harsh even to rudeness in his conduct towards the 
lower classes, and iancying that there were no ways to make 
men move but fear or tlie love of money, he knew only of two in- 
struments of governing, corruption and force. Having obtained 
liis immense fortune by means which would not stand too nice 
examination, he had no idea how' masses of people could put 
themselves in motion, for any end but pillage. To hear him 
speak and see him act, a man might have come to the conclu- 
sion, that he had ainbitionated the high post he held, for no 
rea.son on earth but to be able to set the army and national 
guard to take care of his own strong box. 

A knowledge of the character of this minister explains all the 
principal events of the last fourteen months, — the support the 
ministry met wdth fiom all the monied men,— the dislike with 
which It was viewed by all the men of letters, men of science, 
artists, a part of the middle add the whole of the working 
classes, — the popular movements which took i)ldce at Paris 
and in a great number of the departments, against the govern- 
ment, and the violence with which they were put down, — the 
dismissal from public aftliirs of such patriotic individuals as were 
for preserving some independence of character, and the raising 
to high situations of men of evil rejiute for acts of baseness, — the 
continually increasing hatred of the Opposition towards the 
administration, and the deep degradation fallen into by the few 
ancient libeials who kept to the ministerial banner, — the servile 
deference shown to foreign powers of the least respectable 
description, like the court of Rome, and the insolent behaviour 
maintained towards everybody at home ; and last of all, it 
will explain the bond of feeling between Louis Philippe and his 
prime minister, which continued to exist in spite of violences of 
conduct and dispogition which it might have been thought 
would put an end to it. 

The epidemic which rendered Casimir Pericr and D'Argout 
incapable of duty, it might have been supposed w'ould have 
brought about a dissolution of the ministry. And yet the rest 
of them remain there still, and have increa.sed their force by the 
addition of Girod de TAin, who in the last session rendered 
himself remarkable for incapacity, still more decidedly than for 
his partiality in the execution of his office. For half a century 
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there has not been in France a more unpopular ministry, or 
in fact one so low in public estimation as what exists at present. 
The last ministry of Charles X was an object of fear ; because in 
its numbers there were several men who were neither wanting 
in talent nor in energy ; but that of the present day is feared by 
nobody. The only impression it gives is that of its incapacity, 
and the consequences that may result to the dynasty that keeps 
it in its service. 

The courts of law are but slightly altered from what they 
were before the revolution of July. The prosecuting officers are 
for the most part changed ; but the judges are almost every- 
where the same as before. The consequence of this is, that in 
a great number of cases the operations of the government are 
nullified, and it is left without the means of defence. If it 
wants to prosecute the more violent of the papers of the liberal 
Opposition, it finds the magistrates perfectly well inclined to 
serve its purpose ; but when the accused appear before a jury, 
they are almost invariably acquitted, because the classes from 
which the juries are taken, aie nearly all in opposition. If on 
the other hand it wants to prosecute the legitimist writers, 
who attack it with violence still greater than the others, the 
juries would be very leady to find verdicts, but the judges, wlio 
belong to the fallen party, bar proceedings by dismissing the 
case before it comes to their decision; and to the same personal 
connexion on the part of the heads of the law, may be attributed 
the ready acquiescence of the Cour Roy ale in the measures 
lately taken for placing the capital under military government. 
In the last twelvemonth, the ministry has instituted an excessive 
number of proceedings against the pi ess ; but it has so constantly 
failed, sometimes through the juries and sometimes through the 
judges, that it has ended by discovering that it can in fact do 
nothing at all. The result of all this is, that to keep down the 
attacks of its enemies, the government is obliged to have re- 
course to violence, and the establishment of extraordinary 
tribunals such as military commissions. Measures of this kind 
may possibly give it strength for a brief space, but must infallibly 
produce its destruction in the end. 

There is one more power it remains to mention, and on which 
it is necessary to speak with caution, because it is only by a 
circuitous process that information can be obtained respecting 
it. And this is, the royal power, or at all events the power of 
the individual who is its present depositary. It is notorious 
that a king is hardly ever well judged of in his life-time ; for 
both his friends and enemies unite in attributing to him qualities 
tliat he does not possess. He is always set either too high or 
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too low ; and such people as only view him from a distance, 
can do little more than guess. What may be said therefore 
of the present king, must be considered as not so much referring 
to wliat he is, as to what he is taken for ; — as being not so 
much a description upon knowledge, ns a statement of the 
opinion which is uppermost in France. 

There never was a king, in actual possession of a throne, 
that was attacked with more perseverance and vigour, or it 
might be added, with more spite and violence, than Louis 
Philippe. He has been an inexhaustible subject for sarcasms 
and jokes^of all kinds ; tales, newspapers, songs, caricatures, 
theatrical entertainments, have all been put in requisition to 
bring him down in public estimation, and it must be acknow- 
ledged, with pretty good effect. The principal charges ad- 
vanced against him in these various ways are, that he has 
neither more straight-forwardness nor courage than his relations 
Louis XVIII and Charles X, — and his love of money. They 
represent him as not merely devoid of feelings of gratitude 
or generosity, but as being the instigator of the wrongs and 
calumnies that have been heaped upon the men who were 
the authors of his exaltation. He is accused besides, not only 
of having cheated the friends of freedom, but of cheating his 
own ministers as Louis the XVIII and both his brothers used 
to do. And to finish, they twit him with being utterly without 
elevation of soul, disliking everybody of merit, and being 
too fond of busying himself with things which do not sit well 
upon a king, such as proceedings against the press, plots got 
up by the police, and petty intrigues of the like nature. 

It is of no use to inquire whether these charges are well or 
ill founded ; it is enough to calculate the consequences of their 
existence. The first and most unfortunate of which has been, the 
complete alienation of the afl’ections of almost all the men in 
France, who are in the vigour of their age and in the way of 
occupying themselves with public affairs. Every day that 
comes, the papers which aie the organs of the youthful genera- 
tion who will soon be of standing to be called to the exercise of 
political rights, proclaim their irreconciletible hostility with the 
royalty which has been saddled on the icvolution of July. The 
charges brought against Louis Philippe, and the acts he has 
been advised to or has himself caused his ministers to sign, 
have made vastly more republicans than were ever made by 
Franklin or by Washington. And the feeling is not limited 
to declarations of irreconcileable hostility between the new 
dynasty and the men who form the opposition out of doors ; 
but it is declared to exist in equal force, in the case of 
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the opposition Deputies in the Chamber. This last may be 
exaggerated ; but theie can be no doubt of the excessive 
distrust felt of the king by eyeiybody tn the Chamber who by 
then talents and standmo au at all likely to be meinbefs of a 
miuistiy. Those who feel this most, aie those who have seen 
him the oftenest and the neaust, and none but thfe most 
weighty leasons would evei bung them back to undertake the 
conduct of affairs. The piobability in fact is, that if anything 
could bung them back, it must be a(( ompanied with conditions 
so disagreeable for Louis Philippe, as he would not long be 
likely to endure. Feeling perte( tly convinced that the king 
would ncvei have had recoin se to them but undei the piessuie of 
irresistible necessity, and that every possdjlc efioit would be 
made to deceive them afUr alt, they would find themselves 
obliged to take such a number of picc autions, as would make 
it next to impossible foi the goicinmtnt to go on. 

Among tlu leasons which weie decisive with men of foif sight 
m France foi continuing to snppoii the wretched goveinnunt 
which has existed to the gruvancf of the country, one most 
leading one has been the desiie of giving fan phy to the passing 
of the Reform Bill m Liiglmd Time is not an intelligent 
jieison in France, who does not see that the itfoim of pnliament 
in Knglnid is an immense step g lined foi all the nations of tlie 
earth that are eithei fiee oi evti hope to be so Fxacth iii 
propoition to the mistrust nul haticd boinc on the continent to 
the hitheiU) i uling poition of the Lnglish aiistociacy, is the 
confidence felt thit a pojmKi government in I'ngland will be 
the natinal ally of the friends of peace and ficedom all ove i the 
world There is a geneial expectation, th it the heavy blows tlie 
English lefoimeis have laid on the bicksof their opjiresSive 
aristocracy, will be echoed, fiist oi last, upon the bones of all 
the aiistociaeics in Europe , and nothing would have been con- 
sidered such a misfoituue, as anything which could have been 
tortured into a pretext for delaying the Fnglisli refoirn, or cut- 
ting down Its extent But as soon as all anxiety on thi-. head is 
at an end, the nations of Euiopc, and the Fieneh peoide in pai- 
ticulir, will seethe load open to similar measures of political 
impiovement for themselves 

The French people has been far from gaining by the revolution 
as much as it had a right to expect , but it lias gamed enough, to 
enable it to go on giadually to obtain everything it wants. In 
the battles ot the three days, it concjiicied the right of appointing 
dll the ofiuers of the national giiaid, to the lank of lieutenant- 
colonels (Ommaiiding bitt ilions nu lusive, and of piesentmg the 
candidates from whom the higher lanks aie to be chosen. It 
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lias also obtained the appointment of coiporation magistrates in 
towns, to which will shortly be added that of the collective magis- 
tracy of depditmenis or counties. The pie^s was completely 
set at liberty as far as legarded the powei of utterance, and the 
leturn of the censorship made imjiossible without a complete 
ovei turning of the actual constitution of society. The decision 
in all charges of political offence was suitj^ndeied to the lury ; 
which put a powciful check on the inclinations of the Crown. 
Members of the Chambei of Deputies, on accepting any place 
attended with emolument, aie sent back for le-election. And 
to conclude, which France consideis as a most important con- 
quest, the heieditaiy tiansmission of the jieeiage has been put 
an end to, and the aiistocracy of bath entiitly destroyed. It is 
true that many of these fiuifs of victoiy have been invaded since 
the distuibanccs of June, and with tcmpoiaiy success. But tlie 
fi lends of fiecdom confidently ex])ect, that the final result will 
bo an unmense reaction in favour of then cause. 

The qnasi-legituuists or inapt) )nedinm paity, have attpmjited 
to get possession of the levolution and guide the policy of Fiance 
in the dnection that suits then inteiest; and all they have ef- 
fected, has been to make a government that cannot possibly go 
on. The Chambei of Fe(.is and the Chamber ot Deputies pull 
(lirteient wa>s; and it would be as haul to make the fiist of 
these Chambei s populai, as it will be to hindei the othei fiom 
iHeoining so. The ministry cannot attempt to assist the fust, 
without wounding the opinions or the interests of the othei; 
and to avoid open wai, it is obliged to continue ncutci. In the 
couits of law, the judges and ]unes nentiali/e each other, in all 
casts of political charge; the first will not take cogni/aiice 
of anything that is done against the p)ope) methnm by the 
(^a I lists, and the second will not give a verdict against any- 
thing that IS done by the liberals. The prefects, who aie the 
pniH ipal agents the minisliy have, cannot get on either 
with the ofiiceis of the national guard oi the coiporation 
magistiates, who aie all appointed by the public. In shoit the 
whole machine of government, from the king to the &he4iH*s 
officei, is so uiipopulai, that it is kept on its legs by nothing 
but people’s not exactly knowing what to set up iii its loom. 

Distinc t from political organizations, theie exists a formidable 
powei which the dynasty of Louis Philippe has contiived to 
set against it, and which is in continual action against it and its 
suppoiteis; and that is the peiiodical jiress. All the news- 
papeis of any influence, and the number has iisen to a prodi- 
gious amount, belong eithei to the libeial oi to the Carlist 
opposition. leaning of most of the papeis belonging to the 
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first of these, both in Pa^is and the departments, is republican ; 
the manifest tendency of the others, is to a third restoration. 
The papers of the proper medimn, which are founded on no 
marked principle at all, are kept up only by tlie help of the 
secret service money at the disposal of the police and civil 
list* A single one, the Journal des Debats, has enough readers 
to support itself; though that does not hinder it from selling 
itself to the ministry. 

The manifest leanings of the government, began by producing 
a great deal of discouragement among the mass of the popula- 
tion ; and the terrible disease which has ravaged the capital and 
neighbouring departments, has further tended to withdraw men’s 
attention from politics. Rut it would be very foolish to fancy 
that this slumber of public opinion will last; the spirit of the 
people has been everywhere (bund uide awake, at the sight of 
any of the Deputies who aie considered as having betrayed the 
confidence of the country. They have been pursued by the 
marks of general hatred and contempt in almost all the depart- 
ments ; and it has found employment for a great part of the 
force at the disposal of the government, to enable them to show 
themselves with safety. The nation therefore at all events is 
not below the point it was at when it overturned Charles X ; 
but, unfortunately, it then acted for itself, and now it acts 
only through a government which \\a> never made with its 
good-wall at all. 

The clashino: which exists among the different branches of 
public authority, deprives tlic royal government of all power 
over the various classes into which the country is divided, lb 
keep in order the Carlist population of the Western departments, 
requires an army of fifty thousand men ; and thirty or forty 
thousand more, to prevent the rising of the Carlists in the Soutli. 
And the^cities and departments wdiere the friends of freedom are 
most numerous, are just as much the objects of apprehension as 
those where the royalists prevail. The regiments employed in 
watching Lyons, Grenoble, Dijon, Metz, Strasburg, and above 
all, Paris, would of themselves make a very considerable army ; 
it takes not less than forty thousand men, to keep the last alone 
in subjection. The government in this manner has placed itself 
between two fires, the royalists on one side and the patriots on 
the other, and brought them both on its shoulders at once; 
which obliges it to keep up a standing army utterly ruinous to 
the countiy, and at the same time so contrived as to be null as 
respects its operation upon foreign nations. It is out of the 
limifs of possibility, that such a state of things should last a 
twelvemonth ; for the simple reason, that the whole finances of 
France w^ould not be sufficient to keep it up. 
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If. Europe remains at peace, the force of circumstances in 
France will carry the day against the ill intentions of the indivi- 
duals that compose the goverimient ; the revolution will assume 
a regular course, and the abuses accumulated under the last 
reigns will gradually disappear. If war should break out, and 
France be obliged to fight once more for independence and for 
liberty, it is impossible to foresee what might happen. Extensive 
suspicions would be felt, that Louis Philippe would follow the 
example of the Prince Royal of Naples, and make a bargain 
with the foreigner to eft'ect a counU^r-revolution in favour of his 
relations at Ilolyrood. And the first cry of treason that should 
be heard in lime of actual war, would probaldy be the signal for 
a frightful catastrophe ; and then wa shouhl have a rejietition of 
(he war of externiination bet\vc(‘ii (ho people of Eurojie and (lie 
race of kings. 


Art. XV. — Sttpplemoii to the Article on the ^ Silk und Glove Trades * 

in No, XXXII. 

CINCE the agitation of a subject brings forih (ruth, as (he 
^ rimming of milk bringedi forth butter, — and as it is always 
))iobal)lc (bat ilui objections (o a given proposition may arise 
nut of (he impolfcct^\ay in which it has been cnuitciaUd and 
sup|)oitod, — advantage is taken of a number of comments whieli 
have been received upon the theory of doiibh' incidence in the 
Article of the ])rece(ling Number sperified in the head, to tiy 
to extend tli(‘ elucidation of the ])riiu‘i])le maintained. 

"Idle fust object ion suggested has been, tliat the ineie transfer 
of an advantage cannot with propii(‘(y be called an iuckhnee ; 
and that in tlie Article alluded to, nothing more is inadti out 
than one incidence and a transfer. 

The aiisw'er to tliis ajipears to be, that it is at most only a 
cpiestion of nomenclature. In a Iransfir of any kind, iheie 
must be two sides , — absiraction froiu somebody, and a giviuty 
to somebody else ; — and the word incidence was chosen, pre- 
cisely because it appeared to include tlu* lii of these meanings. 
It was not limited to this meaning ; b(‘caiise it was intended 
equally to express the occuircnce of a loss wdiere there should 
be no corresponding gain to anybody else. To take the simplest 
case (for which obligation is acknowledged to a commentator), 
if a shilling is dropped on the road by one individual and picked 
up by iinotlier, iliere is an incidence upon tlie man who drops, 
and an effect of a contrary kind (for which a distinct term does 
not so readily present itself) upon the man who finds. But if 

VOL. xYii. — Westminster llexdetv. , r 
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instead of being diopped on tbe road the shilling was dropped 
into the sea, there would stdl be an incidence on the man who 
diopped, though there would be no elfect of a contrary kind on 
somebody that found. InudcttXe theieloie exjiresses the occur- 
rence of aiemoval, of an abstiaction, ut a piivation, no matter 
in what inannei, or with what other circumstances attended oi 
not attended, in shoit, the infliction of the negative sign in 
algebia. And theie is no novelty in this ; it is nothing but what 
IS accordant with the ordinary employment of the teirn. If men 
talk o( a tax taken, they ask on whom is the incideme. Since 
Iheie Is heie no question of the tax being more than taken once 
and paid once, according to fhe nomenclatuie demanded by iho 
objtclion theie ought to be no incidence at all. But tiuuleuce 
does not mean what is left on the ntgalive side uflei deducting 
what may chance to be upon the otiui , it means that which is 
on the negative side to begin with. 

And tin lensoii foi employing tliK teim is, that it, oi some 
ollu i to expiess the same inetiiimg, is essential to the piool 
in hand. The ])io|)osition to be jiroved tine oi false is, that in 
a foictd tiade, theie iiie two /oA/z/g? and only one Uicntng ; 
and it is loi the sake of ai living at this, that tlie two losings 
au called uuidenies. There is no denial that ilit settlement of 
tlie account (supposing the losings and receivings to be each 
seveialU of the same amount) leaves a bdaiiceof one; but it 
Is not this balance that is named an incidence. If ol, is taken 
liom A and given to 15, and moieuver 5/ taktn fiom C and 
give II to nobody at all, theie is no denial that the balance of 
tile aggiegate account is oL minus , but this doe^- not pi event 
tluK ii( ing an me iclence on A and an ither on 15, of o/. each. 
f)ii th(‘ contiaiy it is pic'cisely hecause theie aie two inculeiicts 
.md only one gam (oi whatever ( Ise it may be cliosen to call it), 
that tlie balance is 5/. minus in the end. 

The next objection commences on the expression [No. XXXII, 
p. 42S, 1. G.) Ill winch ‘ the loss of the brandy-and-watei ’ to the 
glove-meichaiit, is lepiesented as balanced by ‘ the benefit to his 
tiade.’ Theie m\y be a portio^n of obscuiity attaching to tin* 
woid'loss.’ As intimated moie than once alieady, there is 
diihculty in finding faniiliai teims to expiess the addition oi 
subtraction of the quantities coiicenied, without being liable to 
misappielionsion. Loss, to the idea of simple subtraction jenns 
that of violence or injustice ; and though perhaps in an 

infeiioi degiee, does something of an opposite kind in respect of 
simple .uhlitioii. It was piecisely to paiiy this difficulty in one 
instance, that the leim im idence was mtioduced. 15y ‘ tlie loss 
of the bi audy • and-w atei ’ to tlie glove-inei chant, w as meiely meant 
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that if he applies the shilling to the benefit of his trade, he at 
the same time ceases or fails to get the brandy-and-water. It 
IS the simple removal of the brandy-and-water fioin the list of 
his enjoyments. And on the other hand, it was stated, there is a 
‘ benefit to his trade ’ to an equal amount , which must keep the 
total balance of the account exactly as it was before. Ihe 
benefit which before went down his own throat, is shifted to a 
benefit to his tiade and those concerned in it, in the shape of 
new wages oi profits , and consequently, (the argument ran), 
if there were two incidences and one benefit before, theie must 
be the same number still. 

But the objection proceeds to state, that in the matter in 
hand theie is really no question about the loss of the brandy- 
and-watei. The glove-merchant who is supposed to lob, 
cannot have the biandy-and water and the bemfit to his tiade 
too lie can only have one , and if he takes the benefit to 
his trade, the only question (it is stated) is, wluthei the gam 
to the glove-uiakei balances the loss to the person lobbed. It 
(an haidly be maintained (the objection proceeds to saj) 
that in legard to the interests of the society, a shilling spent 
in biandy-and-watei is more advantageous thm a shilling 
spent in employing more journeymen glove-makers. In 
leality however (it continues) the illustiation is not a correct 
one, as it leaves the mam point entnely out of consideialion, 
namely, the raising unnecessarily the jirice of glove*-. 

Now theie was ncvei any attempt lo maintain that a shilling 
spent in biandy-and-w itei is moit advantageous than a shilling 
spent in employing jouine >men-glove-makers , on the contiaiy 
tliey weie brought foiv\ard as things homogeneous and equiva- 
lent, and the argumenf lested on esl iblishmg them to be so. 
'lilt objection appeals founded, on not distinguishing the aigu- 
ment used in the two 'simple cases (of the highwayman and tlu 
foicible tradei), fiom the aigument in the complex question 
biought foiward as the difhculty laised by an opponent, iii 
which last the object was to leconcilt the two cases, and show 
how and where it was, that the second incidence was formed 
when the supjiosed lobber applied the plunder to his tiade. 

In eveiy sepaiate case, theie aie alwajs three quantities, two 
negative and one positive , and of the two negative, the reasonei 
IS at liberty t© take which he pleases and considei it as balam mg 
the positive; ami then (assuming that the thiee quantities 
aie equal) theie stands out the remaining negative quantity os 
the balance on the side To lesoit, foi mstame, to tlu 

case of tlie glove mikci who sells foi thue sliillings what miglit 
be bought fiom Tiaiue (oi two There is a gain to Knglish 
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glove-makeis and then connexions, flovMng down in the sliape 
of an augmentation of wages or of piofits in vaiious degrees to 
the tannei, the butchci, the fdimei, and the landlord, and exactly 
to the amount of a shilling in the whole, — this is the positive 
quantity. On the other side, thtie is a ^manifest loss of a 
shilling to the English weaiei of gloves, who is made to pay 
three shillings instead of two, — this is one of the negative 
quantities. And besides this, there is a loss to the English 
tradesmen with whom the shilling tvould have been laid out by 
the wearer of gloves if it had not been demanded for the gloves , 
— being the abstiaction, in tact, of what would have flowed 
down m the shape of an augmentation of wages oi of profits 
in vaiious degicis to all the dcalcis concerned in the fabne- 
ation 01 pioduction of the goods conctined, to exactly tlie 
amount of a shilling in tlu whofe, — and this makes the seiond 
negative quantity Of the^e two neg itive quantities, anybodv 
IS at libeity to tike winch he likes and considi i it as set oft 
again-^jt the shilling gained to the English glovd-uiakers , but 
whiche\ei of them he takes, the olhei remains bihind, and 
nnkts a loss of a shilling to England on the general b ilanec. 
At the same tune the neatest, oi as sailois would say the most 
^hip-shape way, is to coiiMdei the advintage to the glove-makds 
as bahneed by the disadvantige to the dealtis thiown out of 
( iistoin by the forced ap])licition of tin shilling , and foi this 
iiason,— th It the quantities (as intimated by the use of the woid 
on a previous oeeasion j are what may be f tiled homogeneous, 
and will there fou be cornpaied togethei with in incieised p(i- 
rcption of the ^tcuiacv with which tiny bal inee tach otli( i 
Toi fach consists of the sum tot li of i shilling, diffused and 
InaiKlied out to an almost inhmte extent, m tin shape of in- 
( i( ised wages 01 profits, in one instame among the cxeicise is of 
one s( t of English trades and eallings, and in tin othci iiist ince 
among the exeiciscis of aiiothei s( t Any difficulty then 
may be in actually tiacmg the subdivision of the shilling, is 
th(i(foie common to both, and leaves no doubt upon the fact, 
tli it the shilling’s woith of advantage in one instance, is b i- 
lanced by the shilling’s woitli of disadvantage in the other. 
But if anybody insists on taking the tiling in the other way, he 
IS well ome , though it is not so deal. 

The fallacy, both of those who go wrong by^design and 
those who have not sufficiently kneaded and worked the 
subject, consists in alwa’^^ leaving out of sight one of the two 
iifgative quantities The fraudulent trader for (lie mostpaif 
says, ‘ It IS tine fill (onsumfi loses a shilling , but then the 
glove-makeis gain one, — think only wliat a lieneht to iiadej * 
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Ihs fiaud IS 111 thiowinir out ol si^ht tlic fact, that besides all 
this, there is another set of traders somevvhcie that is losing to 
the same amount as the consumci ovei again. And on the 
other hand is sometimes met the altered foiiu of mistake, v\hi( Ii 
consists in pleading that a gam to a glove-mikti iiiiist at all 
events be as good loi society as a gam to any othei kind of 
tradei the money could be spent on, — and leaving out of sight, 
that if these two quantities aie assumed to balance, the /oss to 
the consimei stands out without compensation in the aggregate. 

It lb haul to demand of a piopositioii, that tlicie shall be no 
possibility of putting it m a case that shall b( (oinplev Sim- 
plicity IS a blessing , but wheie natuic has made cases of com- 
plexity, they must be dealt with accordingly It is very easy 
to make case^, wheie there shall be a good deal of poiplexity 
attending the tracing ol the two incidences and om gam , but 
the impoitant fact is, that they always can be fiaeed. Some- 
times, as 111 the pioposed instance of tlie gbvc-makei who 
should take the bhillmg on the highway, the evsiest method is 
by observing, that wheievci any bupposed ciicumstanee makes a 
change of any kind to some one party, it makts a cliange ol a 
contiaiy kind to some othei , and consequently the aggiogatc 
lesult, — the la( t of theie being finally two ineidencis and only 
one gini, — lemains unilteied. Thi^ mode ol uasoning is what 
is (oiislmtly cmjdoyed m (he solution of an algebiaic cqui- 
lion, and may consequently be tiustedhcie. lint in opeialions ol 
(his kind also, the opciatoi may bometmies lake Ins choue which 
of sevtial tilings he will considc i as balancing anothei , and cue 
must be taken that confusion does not aiise fiom consideiiug 
the dittcreiit piocesscs as conti adic ton . 

A coiumentatoi to whom obligation has ilready bmi aeknovv- 
hdged, is scveie upon tht woid ‘ gain.' there is no doubt of its 
lialiility to misinterpictation, butthe difficulty is to get any that is 
not. T heic appears no pit sent icmedy ,l)ut endeavouimg to ck ai 
the way by explamtion of the intended meaning 1 1 is undeiualdc 
aUo, that theic was an obscuiity about what was nu ant by the 
glovc-makei who should take a shilling on tlic liighway, ‘ajiply- 
mg it to the benefit of Ins tiade,’ and how it was to be miagiiuil 
to be cfiectcd. The most intelligible way ol imagiiimg it to 
take place, is by supposing the lobbci to add the shilling to two 
moie, and then buy a pan of gloves for hisownwtttt with Uk 
money, eithci at his own sliop oi that of one of his fellow pio- 
hibitionists. 

An evening paper says, that 


' True Sunt 20 Apiil. 
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‘ If the shilling is not lost twice o^er upon the total average/' it is 
not lost twice over at all ’ 

This IS only a misunderstanding aiising out of difleient mean- 
ings of the word loss. By the same rule it might be said, 
when a shilling is gained once and lost once, that ‘if it is not 
lost once upon the total aveiage, it is not lost at all.' 

^Thc consumer of monopoly-priced glo\ts or silk stockings, loses 
fi shilling U hat shilling, the glover oi silk-wiavtr gams * 

‘'Iht tiadtsmin, to whom the consumer ot the iiionopoly-jiriccd 
gknes or stockings would have transfciicd the shilling in question, 
loses, in nil piobibilitv, custom to tli it extent — but to the same extent, 
jircciselv, some other irade'3mtin gains an increase of custom ’ 

He does; but this is the man that has just been leckonod 
before, namely the glovei or silk-wtaver. The glovei or silk- 
weaver is leckoned twice over Count him only once, and the 
loss of custom to ‘ the tiadesman to whom the consumer of the 
inonopoly-pnced gloves oi stockings would have transfeired the 
shilling,’ stands out an uncompensated loss. 

“The pa}er of the money gets no linen co its * it true—- hut, by 
the supposition, he gets something else — though not of course, full 
>alue K)i Ills money It is iii the fact of the piyer s not gdtiiig full 
V line — in the tict that there is an actual loss to the community— th it 
llic giie\ance lies —not, assurtdl), m thcciicumstancc of his “getting 
no Imcn coats ” 

The objector lias made tin mistake of supposing it was the 
three shillings that weie spoken of as cut of! fiom the custom 
of the woollen-draper, when it was the one. The pioposition as 
it stood, was the same as his own. 

It has been explained befoie, that by designating 
' the supposed thief s abstinence fiom biandy and water, which would 
haie been paid tor with stolen monej, a loss to the thief—’ 

was only meant that theie was a removal from him of the enjoy- 
ment of the brandy-and-water 

' Ihe case would, we apprehend, stand thus-—’ 

' One man is robbed on the high-way, of a shilling His loss is the 
lobber s gam ' 

^ A tfuern-keeper, to whom the robbed man would ha\c handed oAcr 
the shilling in question, loses custom to that extent while a certain 
branch of manufacturing industry, in which the Reviewer’s robber is 
jiresumed to be engaged, gams, exactly what the tavern-keeper loses.’ 

The tavern-keepei did not represent the dealer with whom the 
money would have been laid out by the lobbed. Which might 
be a fruitful source of confusion. 

But passing this, and taking the case as it is given;— The 
‘ jobber’s gain ’ and the ‘gam to the bianch of manufacturing 
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industry in which he pu sinned to he eiif^j^ed/ aie not <uo 
things, but one thing. Tins thing, tlieiefore, cannot balant t both 
the loss to the man robbed, and the loss to tlie tiadei (htie called 
a tdvcin-keepcr) with whom the money would have been ex- 
pended li the robbed man had kept it. The tact is, the lobhc I’s 
gam (as distinct from the advantage to his tiade) is nothing at 
dll, if he is foiced to swallow his own physic, — il ht is obliged 
to add the shilling to two moie, and buy a pair of gloves foi his 
own weai for thiee shillings which he might have had loi two. 
He IS a man despoiled of a shilling as much as anybody else 
would be. He may be coiisideud as lobbed in luiii , and what 
lie IS robbed of, he does not gam The shilling thus ajiplied to 
his tiade, does not goto Iti/n ; except m the small poition that 
constitutes his particulai proht. It is divided with the tannei, 
(he butehei, the farmer, and the landlord. He is plundeicd ol 
it by the coiporation of people interested in the forced glovc- 
tiade like any other man, and if he saves thp five pei cent 
which Is his profit, it is only by the accident of his bdiig one 
of the coipoiation himself. And even this fiaetion, has alnady 
been counted once, as be mg me luded in the ‘ gam to the biant li 
of inanufactuimg iiidustiy ^ set oft against the custom of the 
tiadci with whom the man lobbed on the load would have spenf 
Ins money. The whole puzzle arises, fiom counting the same 
(hmgs twice. 

Thcie IS no denying, tjiat the puisuit of all the imagmaiy 
cases into which the question can be pushed, is very complex 
and difficult. At the same time it is impoitant to })iov(S thal 
they (u/i he pursue d. The simjile piaclical case is much the 
easiest, but the nioie the subject is agitated in all diiectioiis, 
the moie the truth will stick. 

It IS scarcely necessaiy to say that these \ai ions ( ommeiits 
have been leceived with much gratitude , noi must it be held 
impertinent to add, that the result has been a gieat inciea-.e ol 
confidence m the ultimate accuiacy of the principle laid down. 
As far as has yet been seen, it certainly hohU water. The pio- 
spects held out are immense. Let it once be fully established, 
and perfectly dulled into the minds and souls of men, that all 
that Is gained by anybody in eonsequeiiee of eoiiimtUMl 
restrictions, is lost by the consumci, and over again by 
some tradeis with whom the money would otherwise have 
been expended, — let this but become a piece of household 
science, like the fact that tliiee groats make a shilling, — let 
the giumbliiig consumer be once backed bj the giowling tiadci, 
and let them come to the knowledge that tlieir mtciest is not a 
Single interest opposed to the monopolist, but two against one,--^ 
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and how luiij,*’ will the Chinese monopoly endure, — how lon^' the 
East-lndian, — how long the throwing into thescaoriiper-ceiitage 
upon every thing that is eaten, or drunk, or seen, or worn, that 
.sounds on harp or viol, or gratifies the sense with its perfume, — 
how long the overwhelming Corn Laws, — how long theim-human 
poll-tax for paying for the flogging of women in the West 
Indies ? The question is one that Napoleon would have called 
' grande.^ If a peiiodical work should never assist in estahhsh- 
iiig any principle but this, it would be success enough for honesi 
men, and memory that might satisfy all modest appetite for 
fame. 


Ajir.X\"l. — 1. The Ejili nurd uianj Dlaih Hoot : Jn livposil ton oJ\tlj{tsc,s 
in ChuiLh and Slate, ('omls of Lair, Heproyoitation, Municipal and 
Corporaiv Hodies ; with a I ’icu' of the House oj Connnons, past, 
present, and to come. A Now Edition, greatly enlarged, and cor- 
rected to the present time. Ly the Original Editor. — London : 
Effingham Wilson. 8\o. pp.GS!l 

2. The Ri£(h(s of Nations : A Trialise on Uepr^senf alive Govern/nenf , 
Despotism, and Reform. Hy the Author of ^ The Heformor'b 
(Jatochism* and ^ U'hc People’s Charter.’ — London: ,1. brooks. 
1882. 12mo. j)p. 451. 

.8. Parliamentanj Candidate's proposed Deelaratiou oJ Piineiplis: 
or say, A Test proposed fur Parliaipentai ij VandidaiLS. — liondon. 
Published at the Office of the Westminster Review, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand ; and sold by the Agents of the AVestniinsler 
llcview in all Paris of the Kingdom. 1881. pp. 18. 

i^NE of the touchstones of a good commander, is always to 
^^inove forward after a success. A driveller dawdles^ and does 
not know what to do next ; and so the precious time passes, and 
the enemy has time to set himself upon Ins legs again. In fact, 
beat any set of men, and give them three weeks without follow- 
ing up, and they will be as ready to try to beat you again as ever 
they were. It is in tlie nature of human aflairs, that in all cases 
of recent contest, each party must either go forward or back- 
ward ; a state of rest may he arrived at by slow degrees, but it 
is not a thing to be had by wishing for, nor by any man's running 
his head under the bed-clothes and fancying it is ])eacc. 

The liiiglish people and the honest part of the aristocracy, 
have just beaten the dishonest part of the latter a plate couture; 
which means that the opponent has been fairly forced out of the 
field. It is true that it has been done without figluing; but 
then there were none to fight withal. It would have been useless 
to recal this fact, if the bad portion of the aristocracy and their 
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organs had not been ilie lust to talk of military aiiay ; but as it 
IS, it IS one of the data foi estimating th^ir ])Osition Men wlio 
would have fought and could not,— who wcie lestiained fiorn 
shedding blood by no motive of humanity oi love of country, but 
who, on the eontiaiy, chuckled o\ei the idea of settling the 
manufactunng towns ‘in blood,’ — such men, it piopeily looked 
to, aie not dangeious aftei a gieat dtfe it such as they have just 
met with. Only they itiust not be ])la\cd the fool with, and 
decent caie must be taken, being down, to keep them down. 
/I hey must not be in\ilcd to lesuiiection by simplu ity , no man 
seotehes a vipei and then says, " Go yoin way, till I meet you 
anothei tune ’ Ihc objeel is to act wisely and lesolutely now. 

Ihe first element foi settling the ])eoplc s position and then 
duty, IS to sec clearly by wliom the contest Ins been won. It 
has been won by the combination of twogu at classes, — tlu lepie- 
sentativesol the aiistociacy that made the Revolution of 1688 and 
their letaiiieis, — and the masses of intelligent individuals m the 
working and middle ranks, that have giown up since the mtci- 
inission of wai in 1816. Iheie is no need to distinguish them 
by symbols i and //, though it could be done almost as biiefly , 
foi titles, like eompaiisons, ue sometimes odious Iheie was a 
good deal of distrust on both sides, befoit these two classes 
could be made to cliaw togcthei , but at h>t, diaw they did, 
111 spite of all the ehorts of open and hidden enemies, uid the 
usult his been to demonstiale, tint as long as they will ebaw 
togethei, the field is befoic llum. llicy lune no enemy so long 
a-, they can combine, though aimed men would use out of the 
giouncl to ele molish both, the momeiil iny symptom was given of 
se jiaiatiori. It is the common question, of whcthci paities having 
gicat inteie-sts m union, can mike such smallei saeiihccs as 
shall continue then eo operation, oi wliclhei they will lose the 
ninety per cent, by quarulling and sepiiatiiig for the ten. llie 
family receipt on these occasions is, ih it a good deal must be 
irivcn up on both sides , and what is sense foi a family, is sense 
foi a parish or a nation. 

The first inference therefore upon view is, that the two pailics, 
— tlie honest anstociacy and the mtelhgcnt people,— must hold 
together at all ha/aiels And the ne vt is, tint to accomplish 
this, they must tieh yield something to the othei, and rathei 
be inclined to stiain compliments upon each othei, than to 
be picked and piccise as to what shall be mutually demanded. 
The anstociatic side have had a clieap bargain, in being eniiied 
on the shoulders of the people to an elevation that gives them 
the prospect of such leal gicatnesb, fame, and useful power, as 
have never been surpassed in the world’s histoiy. They would 
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not be ungrateful, they would be fools niid incapables too low to 
be accountable tor tlieir actions, if they were to think of quar- 
relling with the steed that carries them. And the people, on 
the other hand, have done thiough the junction of the 
aristocracy, what they would not have done without ; and will 
do, through the continuance of the alliance, what they could 
not do, or at all events could not do so easily and so well. 'J’he 
union is a good union, if the parties can only be made to hold 
one another in the mutual respect that shall continue it. The 
point to be settled therefore is, what each ought to give up 
to the other. And here the people have already agreed to 
give up, — not only all questions of major changes in the form 
of government, though many of them had imbibed from history 
and experience strong leanings in that direction, — but also any 
attempt to carry further the alterations in the subordinate forms 
and channels of legislation, except so far us the necessity 
shall be evinced by future experience. There is no dis- 
guise or concealment, of what it is the people have fixed their 
minds upon. They have set their hearts upon being as 
well governed as their cousins in the United States j — and 
they mean to have it. They have no notion why New Yoik 
should be governed well, and Old \ork ill; and they have 
agreed to try whether the present change will produce the 
ettect desired, and if not, they will try another. This is their 
bargain; and what they have bargained, they will stand to. 
But then this is of itself an enormous quid, ami implies a pro 
quo of proportionate dimensions. The fear is not that the 
upright aristocracy should give too much, but that after exerting 
all their talents they should give too little. They stand in the 
situation of officers, who by the firmness and vigour of the array 
of common men behind them, have just been carried to the 
pinnacle of present success against a stubborn enemy, who is 
known to be rallying again behind the next ridge, to try 
his fortune in at all events cutting off’ as much as possible of the 
fruits of victory. In such circumstances, if any man were to 
ask what would be, not the wisest, but the maddest thing such 
officers could do,— if he were to be curious in ascertaining what 
imaginable proceeding would lead most directly to the conclusion 
that it had pleased God to visit them with a privation of 
the degree of reason which makes men competent to the actions 
of common life,— it would be if it should from any source be 
suggested to tlieir minds, to hint about disbanding the array 
that had led to victory. If anybody chuses to suppose such a 
case,— which is perhaps hardly civil,— the result would clearly 
be, that the epaulettes who so conducted themselves, would be 
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invited to go over to the enemy’s side to prevent confusion, 
and somebody else would quietly step forward and take their 
places. There would be a {general cry through the ranks, 
that we had not come here for the pleasure of marching up a 
given hill, or looking down upon a range of country from 
a given point, but of attaining certain public objects, and till 
these were practically and substantially secured, the man was 
a traitor who should so much as whisper to pile arms. There 
are degrees of folly no man thinks of; and this is one of them. 
F3ut if by some gambol of imagination the case is supposed 
to occur, the answer that would fly from rank to rank would 
necessarily be, ‘ Neither for you nor any man !’ We staiuMiere 
in the plenitude of conscious and experimented strength ; we 
should be sorry to suppose that either A or B should think of 
making themselves our enemies, but if A and B are given over 
to an insane mind, A and B must only try." 

At the same time it is evident, that no set of men want to 
stand in heavy marching order for ever, and that they will 
be as willing as anybody else to turn into quiet quarters, 
the moment the people on the staff* will bring things into 
a reasonable state for doing so. What, then, is that reasonable 
state? 

The fiist essential towards it, is manifestly that our aristocracy 
or men of e[)auleUeH shall have removed from us all those marks 
and badges of servitude, the imposition of which they themselves 
protested against when they were a minority. This is a criterion 
which anybody must be a barefaced rogue and deceiver to 
object to. The various chains and gags and collars, inflicted 
since 1791 in the shape of restrictions or impediments on the 
press, ou the right of i)opuhir meeting and communication on 
])olitical subjectv«, the Six Acts, and the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, must come down and be trampled under foot before any 
man with the spirit of a leader or the honesty of a private senti- 
nel, can counsel or hear of any counsel of abating the least of 
Ihc array that has won the victory. We have won it by means 
of the array ; and we are not so simple as to be told, that because 
we have won it, the reasonable inference is that we should submit 
ourselves tied and bound to the enemy. If they love us, they 
will not dream of asking us any such thing ; for if they 
did, they know the answer. We all of us are well aware, 
that the frame and constitution, the mechanism and care- 
fully contrived organization of our government is, that sub- 
stantial and efficacious portions of it shall be born and bred, and 
christened and married and buried, under the full influence and 
operation of everything which an ingenious theorist could point 
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out as hostile to the intticsts of us the people, and that these 
constitute the antaoonist poweis, by the action of which the 
vessel of the public ha])piiiess is to be kept with the keel down- 
waids and the masts uppeimost. We know that it is luled and 
legulated, — not as any tenipoiaiv phenomenon, but as what is 
to be systematically uptalcd and renewed fiom geneiation to 
geneiation, — tint one viitually if not ostensibly operative 
poitioii of the e;ovcinment, is to be an offset from a foieign 
nowei that the absolute poweis of the Continent arc always to 
have a repiesentative ind a^ott, and all the final lesults of 
goveinment in laighiid au to be dished and tempeied by the 
intKtduction of this element , — and we know that tins is as it 
ought to be, and in fact an invention dnnia foi our happi- 
ness and well-bi ing But then wc kncTw too, that we aie the 
othci antagonist powei, and that what we have, like the Yoik- 
shiieinanin the faiee, venuan to keep; — that those who wish to 
take anything fiom us, oi hindei usfiom reco\eiing oiii own by 
a very brief and blunt aiiplicatioir of whit we have izot 
already,— aie weleoine to try, but had bcttei think twice il 
they feel any inteiest in not being oiii enduics Theie is a regi- 
ment on the othei side of tlu steam-biidgc , that manauvres 
‘ uncommon ’ coinfoit ibly, and nevci a (omnii'^sion bv piiichasc 
oi by fatheiship among them, and if it w^s foiced u|)on us, if 
there was absolutely no escape, the only ufuge would be to try 
something of the same kind laie Jiut the gieat ob)eet of the 
guides and eouiisellois of the misses it the piescnt moment, is 
to prevent and keep down the necessity foi any siu h result 
They hivt been sully baflhd and counteiaeted bv the conduct 
of those who might liavc been supposed to have Ind an nitciest 
in conceit, .ind they nevci had an idea, till they beheld 
it, of the epiantity of dow might sheer itpublicaiiisin which 
existed in this eouiitiy, in a state for being disengaged by such 
impolicy as ha^. been displayed. It they had had the honour 
of being consulted, tlie list thing they would have asked the 
Lords to do, would have been to make such a lampant dis- 
play of ill-will, followed by such exhibilion of inability to resist. 
In short, they v/ould have begged the Loids, to let themselves 
down gently, and this meiely because then actual conduct 
produced an excitation on the populai side, which it was not 
easy to dnect into conformity with the purpose in hand. But 
this was not the fault of the people oi their leadeis; on the 
contrary, it was adithculty thiown in the way by their opponents. 
The people,howevei, still adheie to their desne to preserve the old 
formula of King, Lords, and Commons. The two first have 
made but a poor show on the piesent occasion ; but the people 
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mean to piop them up. And thereon comes the hoiu ^ And 
this, too, IS one of the things the people intend to see settled, 
before they abate one jot of the active exeitions which 
have ))laced them in the situation of men able to take raie 
both of themselves and othci peisons. 

The people, theiefoic, do not intend to abate a tiltle of then 
piesent attitude, till they see the foim of {»oveinment by Kmi;, 
Lords, and Commons, put out ofdans^ei , — and most especially out 
of the greatest dangei of all, that of being brought into continual 
collision with the safety and inteie^ts of the community And 
the way to do this, is neithei doubtful noi obsriue ; — C kai the 
way Joi the present hadtrs to go on If anybody should come 
foiwaid and say, ‘Good people, you have just had a gient 
vietoiy , wheicupon oui disne and lequest is, that jou will let 
youi leadt IS be t ikeii fiom youi Ik ad, and the conunandeis of the 
enemy be settled in then places, — d anybody should be gioss 
and foolish enough to say this, it is pi iin, tliat unless it hid 
])ltased lieaven in tlie inteival to visit the people with mentd 
alienation, it would lie equivalent to ciying ‘ To youi tents, O 
Isiael ’ and to foicing the people to take all the measuies now^ 
the initiation and demonstration of which weit so efTcctual 
hijore. It would in fact be asking them to allow then thioats 
to be cut today, b\ the men they hindcicd fioin doing it ycsteidav. 
Any itlemjit of this natuie would be an k t of o))en hostility ; 
tlu consequences of wbu b will be visildt enou^b wlien they c oim . 
Blit it is not enough tint tlii'- slioidd be nnpiaeticable foi the 
momoiit , the people au not goin^ to stand foi ever on a cold lull 
side, when b> the intic display of tliele^ il uul iiicsistible powei 
wliuh is in then hands, they ein obtini sceuiitj foi the futuie 
and let ire to bed 1 hey know thrt the difliculty lies in the House 
of Louis. They know tint foi tlie last fifty yctiis, men liave been 
poiucd into that House foi the expiess jiuipose of snppoiting 
the 1 often boioiigbs as long as they could, and in case they 
should fail on tliat ])Oint, lesisting the impiovemenl of the (oii- 
dilion of tlie people afteiwaids Foi example, is it oi is it not, 
matter of noloiiety, that fiie lotteii buioughs weie the maiktt 
puce of a peeiage, — that is to saj, that it w is at one time 
uudeistood and acted on, tint any in in who could noiniiiite 
five Membcis in the Commons House, miglit be made a Ptci^ 
foi asking ^ And in this state of things, it to be made 
a question with the people, whcthei when they an 1 tlu pait of 
theaustoei icy v\hieh aictheii fncndsaie nppeimost, the House 
of Lcmls IS to bo ad I listed by tlu intiodui tioii of new M( lubeis 
in tlie oidinaiy and ( onstilutionil w ly It in fu t m ikc s jinl uid 
poition of tlu (juf slion, wlietlu 1 tlu people’s ollucis au lobe 
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taken from their head, and those of the enemy substituted in 
their room. For any minister who should dream of holding 
office, aUd surrendering the right of advising and determining the 
making of Peers to coteries of court ladies or bedchamber lords, 
— would evidently hold his popularity and his power of carry- 
ing on the government about as long, as if he were to concede 
that the employment of our regiments in making war, should 
depend on the appetites and propensities of the juvenile princes 
who present themselves from time to time in hussar dresses to 
the admiring legionaries. If the formula of King, Lords, and 
Commons is to continue, the operation of making peers is the 
operation, in which all the others may be said to be bound 
up. If the people’s minister is not to have it, say so, — and the 
question is then reduced to whether the people of Great Britain, 
standing in their present altitude of legal activity and constitu- 
tional organization, have oi have not the power to prevent their 
interests from being at the mercy of a ministry of their enemies. 

The case in short reduces itself to this. The enemies of the 
people have been only half beaten ; and the question is, whether 
they shall be whole beaten, or the people shall lay down their 
arms before them as they are. And the officers, to say tlie 
truth, are not to be thought too much of ; they are many of them 
only a half-and-half set, who come to our side because they 
think it will be the strongest in the end. Theie are those among 
them who would take service with the enemy tomorrow, if in 
the mean time they could rum us neatly, and witliout a chance 
of resurrection. As a proof of it, they are hand and glove with 
tlie leaders of the enemy ; and wffien they have a man to send upon 
a foreign mission, it is just in the enemy’s ranks they think of 
looking for him. They must think us strange idiots if we are 
taken in by this, — or if it does not breed a steady cool deter- 
mination, that for every act of this kind they try to commit, there 
must in common prudence be a step more taken, to advance the 
power of the democracy at home. If we are to be served by 
enemies abroad, it is doubly necessary they should be directed 
by nonie at home. There must be a purgation, — a purgation. A 
squad of the worst must turn out, and better take their places. 
Do they expect the English will be cheated like the French in 
July ? There is clear treachery already ; our worst enemies are 
applied to, to do our business abroad. There must be an end of 
this ; and the sooner the better. Eitlier the people have beaten 
or they have not ; and if they have not, it is time they should try. 
But no frauds of tha juste milieu here. The example is pro- 
vidential ; the same men in I’rance, whom the people in their 
folly and their stupidity allowed to take ihe reins when it was in 
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their power to decide, are seen committing every enormity of the 
preceding government with increased energy, and w'aiting for 
another day of popular union to consign them to destruction. 
The people of England will take warning, and keep free while 
they are free. Their enemies object only to one thing, — that 
they slnpuld be free. The people may do what they please, pro- 
vided they keep clear of this one unreasonableness — exercising 
the influence on the government, that shall enable them to take 
care of themselves. They may have representatives — since it 
cannot be helped ; — but nothing can be so unconstitutional and 
inconsistent with all good government, as their combining in any 
union which shall make their representatives of use. The secret 
is simply this, that the government is not to be good. The 
understood bargain is, that the people shall not be free ; and all 
that goes to make them so, is held up as a breach of social order, 
and to be resisted accordingly. 

There is no arguing with opponents of this kind ; it is a mere 
(juestion whether the people have power to hold their own or not. 
If they have not, they will be squeezed dry as hay; and if 
fliey are not so squeezed already, it is only because they have 
the power of preventing it. Luckily they Iiave the ])Ower, as 
lias been proved, of preventing it without coming to actual 
blows ; and this very power, the modest request is, that they 
sliould consent to lay aside. 

Three things then, the people have a naked light to demand, 
before they will agree to lay down an atom of the state of ])re- 
))aration for constitutional resistance, which, thanks to the giver of 
all good, nobody can make them lay down without consent. And 
tlicse are, first, that there shall he no chance of their being insulted 
by the proposal for a ministry of their enemies ; — secondly, that I he 
way shall be opened for cariying on the government under the 
present form of King, Loids,and Commons, by either turning out 
the rotten-boiough Loids, or, since no machinery has been jiro- 
vided for such an ojieration, neutralizing them by the machinery 
which /las been provided, the introduction of honest blood to 
dilute the baseness of the other ; — and thirdly, that our own side 
of the aristocracy should show their honesty, by immediately 
taking off from us the fetters a»id badges of slavery laid upon 
us by our enemies, and that the criterion shall be, their own 
resistance to the measures at the time they were imposed. Hut 
this is but dry bread after all; it wants a condiment, an unction, 
to make it slip down Ihe general throat, and give it some savour 
of' festive triinnpli. Besides, men have w'ives and chihlrm, who 
do not go far into abstract polilical questions, though they abide 
the consequences ; and for these, there should be somelhiiig to 
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make a holiday, some trophy gamed that they can feel and 
thoroughly eiijoy. For instance, is theie no biting, insulting 
wrong, — no household shanu and iiiti uding fireside degiadation, 
—that makes its way to the table wheic an honest man breaks 
hib fast, and causes him to lay his hand upon his daiighteis 
heads and whispci inuaidly, ' My deals, you all pay daily foi 
keeping up a great bad house beyond the sea"^’ Would it not 
be a gloiious thing, a mattei foi mtn to think of on then death- 
beds with delight, a deed splendid and brilliant in the eyes of 
foreign nations, and which would go down to histoiy as of that 
class of glowing national acts foi whuh the oppoitunity was 
thought confined to tliecailiei ages of tlie woild, — if the Biitisli 
jieople, standing on the summit ot tluii success and on the 
veiy giound wheie then evuse was won, should j>ut aside all 
ineanei vMongs, and saj, ‘ llid us ot one disgiace, — libfiate us 
from one infamy,— let us go home to our wives and daugliteis 
clean men, and not with «i conscious (liiliiiess of soul as jiayeis 
foi oui own (lishonoiii AVo clcmind to be tieed fioni it, not 
because it is unpohiic, but bee lusc it is felony. We au hoiust 
men, and should not piy foi Bulking oin fcllow-citi/cns. We 
stand heie as we ill ^et an end oj Shivoy in tin Colonics 

Considei how cieditabU this v^oulcl be , reflect how fitting ioi 
decent people. Remtmbei how gone-by govcinincnts lu\t dc- 
c eived you u itli an intended fi ind and 1 list hood ni tlic Ji inoul hs , 
how they lia\e st imped and chttiniincd the bisene^'SCil llu 
act, and then kept you undei the ivowcd baseness ioi stvcii 
'^6 \is, foi the sake of seven yeais piofils of the w long Rc c olh 1 1 
how rei tain and indisputabU it is, that you li i\e in no inst nuc got 
liny thing but wh it you c ouldeommand , that if the wliite slave salt 
not as ill off as the black, it is owing to one feeling — feai. .lust 
turn in your minds, how simply, liovv speedily, how eflr dually, the 
whole question might be settled, and we and oui clnlclrcn w ilk 
without an inwaicl blast of dcgiadation iii oui souls, if the 
Political Unions would buta^rcc to demand the abaU rnentof the 
Wcst-Indian nui.anee'' AVhat strange people those religious 
aie* lleie will they make a point of not paying taxes foi an eccle- 
siastical establishment they dislike, except aftei the exeu ise ot 
such lesistaiice as is vvilliin tin law,tomaik then hatred, and yet 
not one of them ever moves the (jiiestion, whethei it is eonsistenf 
with a conscientious man’s duty, to pay foi the sup])oit of known 
crime without be ing subjected to the same degiee of force They 
can piotcst in tin one c ise, because it conceins their paity , 
they cannot in the othci, because it only concerns then souls. 
A pietty leckonmg it will he U the last day, when they 
aie asked, ' llow came you to letuse church-dius unless 
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your goods were taken, and had not the spirit to refuse in the 
same way to pay a tax for supporting the flogging of women in 
the West Indies?’ They will say perhaps, that Peter caught 
a haddock. But it was not set before him in its nakedness, 
* Friend Peter, now thou knowest, that what thou fishest for, is 
to keep a brothel in a Roman colony.’ And Peter’s too, was 
the act of a man submitting to foreign conquest to avoid blood- 
shed, and not of a free citizen giving the approbation of his con- 
sent. If the only consequence of refusing the Roman tax- 
gatherer, would have been the taking of a cup or platter out 
of that house that like a good man he nursed his wife’s mother 
in, it may be very doubtful whether Peter would have gone to 
fish. Or some will say. You may use the dearer sugar. But 
why are our consciences to allow of paying for the infamy 
without resistance, in this way more than in the other ? 
.But these things go by fancy. It is very odd, nevertheless, that 
any man should fancy paying for such disgrace, while there 
is a way of vindicating, not his pocket, but his honour, — not his 
interest, but his conscience of not having submitted cowardly, 
without a protest, to degradation. Such things, however, require 
concert. Everything must have a beginning. Come forward 
one man, and there shall be two; which is a considerable progress 
geometric, whatever it may be arithmetically. •It would be 
splendid energy, that what men would not do in their own 
cause, they should do in the cause of others. Suppose we were 
taxed to pay to keep Burkers. Would it not be the duty of a 
well-bred Christian to refuse ? Put it on this ground, if preferred ; 
say that as gentlemen you cannot think of it. There is one set of 
men, however, who must be treated gently when the time comes ; 
and those are the h^editary owners. A man cannot help the place 
he is born in. There are good people everywhere ; but they must 
show themselves. One'of the most humane and amiable men the 
writer of this ever knew, was born the hereditary master of a slave 
factory on the coast of Africa. But for the men who join for filthy 
lucre, have neither pity nor remorse. They have had time enough 
for warning ; and any loss to them will be only part of their specu- 
lation. They entered on it, knowing they were entering on a 
condemned business ; and set their gains accordingly. If an 
insurer chuses to insure for a high premium on an act of despe- 
rate piracy, is that any reason the piracy should be spared ? 

Suppose again, that after seven years promise to abate the 
Burking nuisance, a committee was sitting to report on the 
state or the wells and premises. Would not the first question 
be, * Have they examined, do they mean to examine, is there 
any chance that they will examine, will they allow anybody to 
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bnng to be examined, any single inchvidutil af the class on 
whom the Hulking (dlls f Consider ‘what would be thought 
of dll o|>eidtion, whose nmmfest end and ob|cct was, to biing up 
I he Bulkers and invite them to give evidence for themselves. 
You ate played with ; you are made fools of; go to the Political 
Unions and make men of voiii selves, and then hold up your 
heads befoic your wives and families. Be well prepared too witli 
ihe bowels of the question. If any man tells you to look at the 
magnitude of the tiade, tell him that all trade supported by a 
lax, IS paid for twice, once by the payei of the tax, and once 
by the people fioin whom the honest trade is taken. Ask hirn 
why a tiade in honest sugar should not be as good as in siigai 
you are disgraced to pay for. If he says there are slaves in the 
Hast Indies too, — fust deny it,— secondly, ask Inni why, villainy 
against villainy, there is to be that particular villainy that you 
must pay for. If anybody points to the leveuue and to shipping, 
Jell liiui the same niiglit be derived fiom an honest trade, and 
inoie ; and that tlie boast of revenue and shipping fioni a trade 
that Ctinnol keep itself, is a simple cheat toi the benefit of the 
toncerned. If any man tells you he has been ciodibly infoiined 
the slaves aie happy, ask him if he would believe his informants 
if they told him the fish in a fiying-paii weie happy. Cana 
slave many, 4ian a slave pi event his childien fiom being sold to 
othei lands, can a slave give evidence of the rape of hisdauglib i 
or the muider of his wife, though he saw it with his eyes ! Oh, 
a man who can do none of these, must Be wondrous happy 
what a ‘cake,’ what a piece of gnleavened dough, must he be 
that can be persuaded of it. An Englishman may lack ficsh 
beef ; but what would he think of a law, which made it ciiminal 
Jo have fresh beef in his possession ^ Would this come home to 
film, and persuade him slaves weie comfoitable? All this is 
done, and you, you, pay for it ; and for no othei end to yourselves, 
than that men shall come into youi legislatuie to vote against 
yBur happiness. Is it tiue or not, that the West-Indian 
inteiest has always been in the head and front of the opposition 
to youi own fieedoni? And how could it be otherwise; 
would it not have been a disgrace, to have had any interest it 
could liave m common ! Things may be endured to a certain 
length ; but there are lengths that men who have lived wheie 
belU have ‘knoll’d to church,’ respectable men, well-educated 
men, decent men, men who have the habits of good society, can- 
not endure, — there is a better word, wi/t not. Don’t endure it 
you may put it down in two months if you like. You have 
gamed greater things than this; gain this. If the government 
should put forward any plea of difficulty, tell them it is the first 
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time the people of England have been advised to fear an enemy, 
kept up by a vote of the House. Heai no pleas on ihe pioba 
biliiy of insui lection. Tell the ‘ Buikeis,’ the sooner the ‘ Italian 
boys’ can rise upon them, the bettei lor you ; and that alter 
having had seven ycais to abate the nuisance, they mubl be then 
own insurers. At lust the piess of linglaiid has takdi up the 
fight tone on that point ^ ; and has boldly dcclaud, that insur- 
rection is what the slaves miisl look to foi leliel. 1 ho people ol 
England is with thorn heaitand soul. How docs an ottictn oi 
soldier expect to be received, who ciomes back alter jicifoiming 
the part ol Jack Ketch for our enemies ^ Once nioie to the 
PoliticalUnions,— don’t (iiduie it ; but hold together like buus, 
till you see this foul, indecent, umuauly shame wiped of! litmi 
you and your posterity. 

Do all this, and thcie will he something done for the ' Pio- 
spects of Relorm.* Alterwards, the means will he of a moie 
oidmaiy kind. The choice of good men to he repiescntatives, is 
the great end to be puisiied. Fortin^ pui pose, the IVditical 
Unions are a ready oigani/ed sed ol committees. Uhuse no 
man, that will not be youi deh'gate, oi resign v^lien your opin- 
ions clash. It would bean impiovemont slill, if be could b(‘ 
paid as 111 the olden time, and as in Ameiica at tins day. It 
would be a pleasant thing to hear a mcmbei say, ‘ JMy consti- 
tuents, whose money 1 take, and vchom of com sc 1 cannot go 
against.*^ This is tlic true footing. If men have intciests, they 
pay the Idwyei they think can scive them. It lawyers ottered 
to «erveat their own expense, what would be the inreieucc, but 
that they paid themselves out of the property that came befoie 
them ? As to what should be demanded of such delegates, it 
would be useless to attempt adigcstheie; the woik Inst cited in 
the liead of the Ailicle, is the legacy of the gieat man who-i.^ 
just gone to the Power that made him. The other books cited 
m the same place, afford copious illustialioiis of what there is to 
oppose and what to amend ; and though peihapsnot mvaiiably 
right, they in the main give a foimidable opinion of the judgment 
as well as talent of those who mean to set about the operation. 
One word of advice may be not unseasonable. Take caio not to 
be deceived by the stratagems of the enemy. Let no man, foi 
instance, unless he has a tail or some othei asimne appendage, 
be taken in by such a raw jest as the Factory Bill. A Toiy 
club have cut us off from our trade,— made laws that we sluiU 
not sell the labour of our hands,~reduced us and ours to the 
bare possibility of keeping soul and body together by labour the 
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most excessive, and toil tlie most exiiavagant and these very 
men shailcome forward and tell us, that \) wewillsend them to pa) - 
liameni to support all this abuse,— to maintain the Corn Laws, and 
keep down all chance of being alloi^ed to sell oui goods abroad, — 
they will AotXvhat — pass a bill to prevent us from working our 
own children moiethan ten hours a day. This is kind , this is be- 
nevolent ; this IS worth a man’s going on his knees m the mud 
to thank them loi. Get liberty to buy and sell, ye Issacliais, 
ye asses couching between two burdens ; and then your children 
may live by yoiii labour, without leave from those who staive 
you. If negro slaves did anything so absuid, the world would 
say, how debasing the effects of slavery ’ Feel eveiy man foi a 
tail, who talks of such a thing. Time was, a \orkshircniaii 
might walk abroad, with some consciousness of being supposed 
as knowing as his neighbouis. If fooleucs of this kind go on, 
Gotham will be put in Sehedule A, and the lepresentation of 
unreason transferred into the West Riding. 


Postscript to the Article on the Lnii invoMC of tuc A^cll^^s, 

I^ No. XXXIL 

One of the authois of the musical articles m Rees’s Encjelo- 
pccdia (Dr. Burney and Faiey senioi) says m the Article on 
Ikmpei ament, ' No experience has yet been biouglit to show 
'that the human voice sings tempered notes, not even when 
‘ accompanied by tempeied instiuments. It seems to us, on the 
‘ contrary, that an exercised voice, guided by a good ear, sings 
' tiue, even though accompanied by a mis-tuned instrument, as 
‘ harpsichords most fiequently are, especially iii transposed 
' keys.’ 

If this is just, it explains the harmonious effect obtained fiom 
human voices, as for instance in glee singing. And what holds 
good of voices, is probably good to a ceitam extent of violins ; as 
being in the same manner undei the direction of the ear. 

All this goes to prove, that there is such a thing as correct 
harmony, and that it would be important to ascertain and culti- 
vate it. 

In p. 463, 1, 37, for modulation read intonation. 
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THE Tories in their wisdom have set on its legs the question 
of the Ballot. Lord John Russell says he will support it if,— 
and everybody else is moving to support it because. The great 
object for the country just now, is to give the Tories cause to 
join the cry. 

There are symptoms of something very like a split, in the 
United States of America. Such an event would give un- 
measured joy to the friends of tyranny in Europe ; though if 
the case be as suspected, the reason would not be much. 
What the fiiends of republican institutions have maintained, is 
that a republic may hold together if conducted with sense and 
honesty; not if conducted without. An oppression like the 
American Tarif or the English Corn Laws, consisting in prevent- 
ing one part of a community from buying and selling in the 
maiket, that another may enjoy a fraction of the amount, 
is undeniably good and sufficient cause for any kind of Revo- 
lution, provided it m certain no other method will avail. It is 
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the olden problem of the point where the duty of resistance 
begins ; with which mankind by this time ought to be pretty 
generally familiar. 

The ‘ Bank ’ totters to its foundation ; and the East India 
Company is reduced to sending out travelling-preachers. The 
meeting at Birmingham has repeated the phenomenon of the 
Kilkenny cats; each of the combatants has eaten the other up 
except the tail. The lovers of misrule appear to have expecta- 
tions from something that is to be done in Ireland ; and the 
English people is waiting for it, as another opportunity to what 
a sailor calls ‘ heave and pall.' A French fleet is on its way 
to Spithead, aitd an English one to the Scheldt. ' Conservative’ 
principles are at a discount throughout the world, and mankind 
everywhere aie kicking off the fetters in which they used to 
daitcs for the amusement of their masters. 

We must be rid of the War party among the Radicals ; that 
is to say, of those who will not allow us the chances of peace, 
which depend on being ready for war in a just cause. For 
instance, there could not be a remonstrance in behalf of betrayed 
Poland, but somebody must beg an assurance might be tacked 
to the end of it, that England did not mean to go to war. This 
is selling ue, as the'Jusfe Milieu have done in France. Not so 
acted the founders of England’s greatness, Elizabeth, and the 
* First of Men.’ O for four hours of the noble old Republic, 
before the Whoremaster came back upon us with his bastards, 
— to pen a petition to the Majesty of all the Russias .' 
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Aut. I .— biquiry into the Nature and Causes of the IVeahh of 
Nations. By Adam Smith, LL. D. — With a Life of the Author, 
an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations. 
By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Professor of Political Economy in tlie 
University of London. — 4 Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh } Black, Tait. 
London j Longman. 1828. 

' V^ITH regaul to the Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations"'^ 

‘ itself, we may observe that, after having been for moie 
‘ than half a century before the world, it still continues to kee|) 

‘ its place as the standard work on the subject of which it 
' treats. Rut during the period that has elapsed since its first 
' publication, the science of political economy has, as might l)e 
' expected, made consideraule advances ; and several of the 
‘ principles laid down by Dr. Smith have been discovered to be 
' erroneous, or at least to require correction and modification. 

‘ An edition of the work, therefore, was wanted, in which the 
' light of these subsequent investigations should be brought to 
' illustrate the text, so that it should still present a view of the 

* science in its most modern and improved state. Such an edition 

* is that before us.^ In the notes and supplementary disserta- 

* tions which Mr. Macculloch has appended to Dr. Smith’s 
' original statements, he has noticed whatever contributions of 

* importance have been made to the science since the lime of 
" that writer; and explained with great ability the views which 

* * An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of tlie^Wralth of Nations ; 

‘ by Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, Introductory Dis- 
‘ course. Notes, and Supplemental Dissertation, hy J. R. M‘('ulloch, E^q. 

‘ 3 voU. 8vo, London, 1832.’ 

VOL, West minster Review. t 
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* at present prevail tvherever they differ from those offered in the 
‘ body of the work. A very learned preliminary discourse also 

* presents an account of the rise and ])rogrcss of the science up 

* to the era of the publication of the “Wealth of Nations, 

^ followed by a brief but comprehensive statement of the m- 

* provenienis which it has since received.' To the whole work is 
‘ added an index of unusual fulness, and apparently drawn up 
^ with great care. So that in these four volumes we have really 
' a complete encyclopedia of the science of polilical economy ^ 

* embracing its history from its rise to the present day, and 
‘ detailing all the successive changes which its doctrines have 
^ undergone till they have been brought to the state in which 
‘ they now arc. The price of the book is two guineas and a half.’ 

This is the advertisement and puff‘ collateral in the govern- 
ment’s Penny Magazine*; of which it circulates 130,000 copies 
weekly without stamps. If William Cobbett had put forth such 
an article on political economy on the plea that it contained 
nothing that was political, — he would be assailed both for the 
stamp duty and tlie advertisement ; and honest peo))le’s children, 
struggling to be starved next week instead of this, would be sent 
to mend their practice in the society of housebreakers. In noting 
which, it is not meant to play into the hands of tlie enemy, from 
whom it is a deliverance to have loosed a little finger though 
ihe hands lemain tied ; but to mark the sliabbiness of a govern- 
ment with a whole nation at its back, truckling with the powers 
of evil, after such a distinct avowal of the desirableness of libera- 
tion where the feeling is its own. 

All tliis, however, fornvs no reason for making an unfair 
representation of a book in return ; though it will be surmised 
that the extract, especially in the paits litre distinguished by 
italics, is considered as going a little too f\ir. It is an awful thing 
to have undertaken to mend Adam Smith, — in the event of any 
failure; and the responsibility is not lessened, by the University 
of London being in some sort made the scene of operations. 

1’he First Section of the commentator’s ‘ Introductory Dis- 
course’ contains valuable memoirs of the conflict between 
comparative light and daikness, from the early periods of history 
to the publication of Adam Smith’s book in 1776. In which it 
is interesting to discover, that the absurdities which the good 
sense of the age is opposing with the vigour of recent insurtrec- 
tion, were in fact never left without witness against them; but 
that in the full ^bloom and blossom of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, there were always, some of whom the world was not 
worthy, who kept up in solitude the lamp of heresy and truth. 


• For June 23, 1832. 
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^The once prevalent opinion, that wealth consists exclusively of 
gold and silver, naturally grew out of the circumstance of the money 
of all civilized countries being almost entirely formed of these metals. 
Having been used both as standards by wliich to measure the relative 
value of different commodities and as the ecpiivalents for wliich they 
were most frequently exchanged, gold and silver, or money, acquired 
a factitious importance, not in the estimation of the vulgar only, but 
in that of persons of the greatest discernment. The simple and 
decisive consideration, that all buying and selling is really nothing 
more than the bartering of one commoditij for another— of a certain 
quantity of corn or cloth, for example, for a certain quantity of gold 
or silver, and vice versa — was entirely overlooked. The attention was 
gradually transferred from the end to the means, from the moneys 
worth to the money itself 5 and the wealth of individuals and of states 
was measured, not by the abundance of their disposable products — by 
the quantity and value of the commodities with which they could 
afford to purchase the precious metals — but by the quantity of these 
metals actually in their possession. — And hence the policy, as obvious 
as it was universal, of attempting to increase the amount of national 
wealth by forbidding the exportation of gold and silver, and encour- 
aging their importation.*— A/*' OJ/oc7i a Introdiiclouj Distou)se, p. xii. 

One reason might be, the desii'e to have at hand the readiest 
means of transporting value for purposes of war ; in sliort, a 
military chest. But so far as this idea was not concerned, the 
explanation of the zeal for making gold and silver come 
into a country and not go out, lay in the ignorance of the 
principle by which any imaginable quantity of an instrument 
of exchange above a certain amount (supposing it possible to 
prevent its escape, which is hardly ])racticable where there is 
to be intrinsic value) will always 1 educe itself to the value of 
that certain amount, by the intervention of a rise of prices. It 
was the fallacy of Sinclair and Attwood, — ‘ Make money, and 
people will be rich— \ without surmising that no man could gain 
anything by being made the vehicle for two pieces of money 
instead of one, if the two would only buy the same as the oiie, 
and that in addition to this there might be a horrible destruction 
of the interests of all the labouring classes by the concomitants 
of the process*. 


• Is it possible that any labouring man should he unable to sec, that 
instead of an increase in the nominal quantity of money (as for instance by 
the multiplication of bank paper) being a source of advantage to his class, 
it is by the directly opposite process that he would be the gainer ? If for 
instance pound notes were multiplied till two would only buy what one 
pound does now, would any working man be the better for receiving two 
such pounds at the week Vend, instead of one of the old ? But teould he 
get the two pounds ; and how if he stuck at four-fifths of it instead ? 
And is it not plain that he would stick at some such mark ; and that the 

T 2 
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^ It appears from a passage in Cicero, that the exportation of the 
precious metals fiom Rome had been frequently prohibited during the 
j)erio(l of the Republic j and this prohibition was repeatedly renewed, 
though to very little purpose, by the Emperors.-I Neither, perhaps, 
has there been a state in modern Europe whose early laws have not 
expressly forbidden the exportation of gold and silver. It is said to 
have been interdicted by the law of England previously to the Con- 
quest ; and reiterated statutes were subsequently passed to the same 
effect; one of which, (3d Henry VI II. cap. I,) enacted so late as 1512, 
declared, that all persons carrying over sea any coins, plate, jewels, 
&c. should, on detection, forfeit double their value.'— Dis. p. xii. 

The passage from Pliny is an early specimen of lamentation 
over the misfoitune of men’s being permitted to buy instead of 
keeping the money in their pockets ; conveyed in language 
ludicrously accoidant with the wailings of the modems. Why 


masters would always contiivo to have the wages behind the altered value 
ot money and not helore ^ And on the contiary, if by reducing the quantity 
of money one pound was made to have the value of two, is it not plain that 
the operatives would liavc an advantage of the same kind against the 
masters intuin, though it is likely they would not be aide to make an 
(([iial use of it? * This is suflicient to account for the zeal of the masters 
loi an augmentation in tlic nominal quantity of money, and any inciease 
<kf hubinesb or employment to atisc fiom biieh an augmentation, is 
manifestly a joke, if the rcbult ib to be that two bits of papoi aie to do the 
woik of one. 

It is an astoiiibhing fact, that the operatives should just now' be found 
crying forthe vciy thing, that if they had their wits about them, they 
would consider as the greatest injury , — the very sciew by the opeiation of 
which they were i educed, under the Pitt liaud, to the mi^cialde coudihon 
I hey ha\c never been able to get the hettci of. Day by day weie 
tlicii substantial wages i educed by the successive dcpieciation of the 
cuircmy, and the more they tried to oveitake the oiiginal amount, the 
iai’thei they wcie left behind. And still the simpletons arc re*tdy to call 
at anybody’s bidding, for an inciease of paper money. There is no cuic 
lor it blit one. Knowledge, the higher classes take off the tax on 

that commodity, before the people break into their pieserves, or not? 

Alter the above was in types, it was observed with great satisfaction that 
the same view of the matter had been taken by the author of the Political 
Register 18. 1832), of whom there is no muii hut may say, as 

IVedeiic did to Laudon at tabic, J*ame mieuvvous row a mes cottas, que 
7vsw/-?vs dr moi, 

* “ Eiportari aurum non oportere^ cum stspr nnten hcnutuSy turn me con~ 
mlcy s^rmimmejuduarit’* “ That gold should not be exported, had been 
♦lecreed under heavy penalties by the Senate, under my Consulship, as 
well as many times before.’* — Oi*at. pro L. Flaeco, sect. 28. 

') * Pliny*’, when enumerating the silks, spices, and other Eastern products 
imported into Italy, says, “ Minimdque vompulalione milhes tentena mtllia 
ACitertium anms omnibus, India et Seres, prmnsulaque ilia (Arabia) imperio 
nostro demant)^ “ And on the lowest computation a hundred millions of 
sesterces [about a million steiling] is taken annually by India, China, and 
the Aiabiati peninsula, from oui Enipiie.” — Hist. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 18. 
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did not the Romans abstain from pepper, and season with 
sesterces ? 

^ The extraordinary extension of commerce during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries occasioned the substitution of a more refined and 
complex system for increasing the supply of the precious metals in 
place of the coarse and vulgar one that had previously obtained. The 
establishment of a direct intercourse with India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, seems to have had the greatest influence in effecting this 
change. The preeious metals have always been one of tlic most 
advantageous articles of export to the East : and notwithstanding the 
old and deeply rooted prejudices against tlieir exportation, the East 
India Company obtained, when first instituted, in 1600, leave 
annually to export foreign coins, or bullion, of the value of L.30,000j 
on condition, however, that they should import, within six months 
after the termination of every voyage, except the first, as much gold 
and silver as should together be equal to the value of the silver ex- 
ported by them. But the enemies of the Company contended, that 
this condition was not complied with 3 and that it was besides contrary 
to all principle, and highly injurious to the public interests, to permit 
gold and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants, and 
others interested in the support of the Company, could not coni ro vert 
the reasoning of their opponents, without openly im|)iigning the ancient 
policy of absolutely preventing the exportation of the precious metals. 
They did not, however, venture to contend, nor is there indeed any 
good reason for thinking (hat it really occurred to them, that the 
exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, on the ground 
lhat the commodities purchased by it were of greater value in Eng- 
land. But they contended, that the exportation of bullion to India 
was advantageous, because the commodities imported from thence 
were chiefly re-exported to other countries, from which a much greater 
quantity of bullion was obtained than had been required to pay them 
in India. Mr. Thomas Mun, the ablest of the Company’s advocates, 
ingeniously compares the operations of the merchant in conducting a 
trade carried on by the exportation of gold and silver, to the seed- 
time and harvest of agriculture. If wc only behold,” says he, the 
actions of the husbandman in the seed-time, when lie casteth away 
much good corn into the ground, wc shall account him rather a 
madman than a husbandman. But when we consider his labours 
in the harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, wc shall find the 
worth and plentiful increase of his actions.”^ ^ 

'Such was the origin of what has been called the mercantilk 
system: and, when compared with the previous prejudice — for it 
hardly deserves the name of system — which wholly interdicted the 
exportation of gold and silver, it must be allowed that its adoption 
was a considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions. The 
supporters of the mercantile system, like their predecessors, held that 
gold and silver alone constituted wealth ; but they thought that sound 


♦ * Treasure by Foreign Trade^ orig. ed. p, 60,* 
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policy dictated the propriety oF allowing their exportation to foreigners^ 
provided the commodities imported in their steady or a portion of 
them, were afterwards sold to other foreigners for a greater amount 
of bullion than had been originally laid out on their purchase ; or, 
])rovided the importation of the foreign commodities caused the 
exportation of so much more native produce than would otherwise 
have been exported, as would more than equal their cost. These 
opinions necessarily led to the celebrated doctrine of the Balance of 
Trade, It was obvious that the precious metals could not be imported 
into countries destitute of mines, except in return for exported com- 
modities ; and the grand object of the supporters of the mercantile 
system was to monopolise the largest possible supply of the precious 
metals, by the adoption of various complex schemes for encouraging 
exportation, and restraining the importation of almost all products, 
except gold and silver, that were not intended for future exportation. 
In consequence, the excess of the value of the Exports over that of the 
Imports came to be considered as being at once the sole cause and 
measure of the progress of a country in the career of wealth. This 
excess, it was taken for granted, could not be balanced otherwise than 
by the importation of an equal value of gold or silver, or of the only 
real wealth it was then supposed a country could possess.* 

' The principles and conclusions of the mercantile system, though 
absolutely false and erroneous, afford a tolerable explanation of a few 
> cry obvious phenomena 3 and what did more to recommend them, 
they were in perfect unison with the popular prejudices on the sub- 
ject. The merchants, and practical men, who were the founders of 
this system, did not consider it necessary to subject the principles 
they assumed to any very refined analysis or examination. But, 
reckoning them as suiriciently established by the common consent and 
agreement of mankind, they applied themselves almost exclusively to 
the discussion of the practical measures calculated to give them the 
greatest efficacy.’ 

Although a kingdom,” says Mr. Mun, may be enriched by 
gifts received, or by purchase taken, from some other nations, yet 
these are things uncertain, and of small consideration, when they 
happen. The ordinary means, therefore, to increase our wealth and 
treasure, is by foreign trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule 
— to sell more to strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value, 
For, suppose, that when this kingdom is plentifully served with cloth, 
lead, tin, iron, fish, and other native commodities, w’e do yearly export 
the overplus to foreigrTcountries to the value of L.2,’200,000, by which 
means wc are enabled, beyond the seas, to buy and bring in foreign 
wares for our use and consumption to the value of L.2,000,000 ; by 
this order duly kept in our trading, we may rest assured that the 
kingdom shall be enriched yearly L.200,000, which must be brought 
to us as so much treasure 3 because that part of our stock whicli Is 
not returned to us in wares, must necessarily be brought home in 
treasure.”* 


♦ ^ Treasure by Foreign Trade, p. 11.* 
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' Thd gftin on our foreign coinmeroe is here supposed to consist 
exclusively of the gold and silver which^ it is taken for granted, must 
necessarily be brought home in payment of the excess of exported 
commodities. Mr. Muii lays no stress whatever on tlie circumstance 
of foreign commerce enabling us to obtain an infinite variety of use- 
ful and agreeable products, which it would either have been impossi- 
ble for us to produce at all, or to jiroduce so cheaply at home. AVe 
arc ilcsired to consider all this accession of \Vcalth — all the vast addi- 
tions made by commerce to the motives which stimulate, and to the 
comforts and enjoyments wliich reward the labour of the industrious, 
as nothing , — and to fix our attention exclusively on the balance of 
L.200,000 of gold and silver ! This is nmeh the same as if wc weic 
desired to estimate the comfort and benefit derived from a suit of 
clothes, by the number and glare of the metal buttons by which they 
arc fastened. And yet Mr. Man's rule for estimating the advantage 
of foreign commerce, •was for a long time regarded, by the generality 
of merchants and [iractical statesmen, as infallible ) and such is ilte 
inveteracy of ancient prejudices, that we are still annually eongratu- 
lated on the excess of our exports over our imports !’ — Int. Dis, p.xiii. 

If the attempt tolicdge-in gold and silver was unmixed lolly, 
the Mercantile System was the kind of hyl)rid dj^iiominated 
half-witteduess. But it should be spoken of with respect, for to 
this day it would be received with reverence in the House of 
Commons,, and various other quarters it would be invidious to 
particularize. 

* The shock given to previous prejudices and systems by those great 
discoveries and events, which will for ever distinguish the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the greater attention which the progress 
of civilization and industry naturally drew to the sources of uationul 
power and opulence, prepared the way for the downfall of the mer- 
cantile system. The advocates of the East India Company, whose 
interests had first prompted them to question the prevailing doctrines 
as to the exportation of bullion, began gradually to assume a higher 
tone } and at length boldly contended that bullion was nothing hut a 
commodity, and that its exportation ought to be rendered as free as the 
exportation of any other commodity. Nor were these opinipiis con- 
lijied to the partners of the East India C'ompany. They were gra- 
dually communicated to others j and many eminent merchants were 
taught to look with suspicion on several of the best received maxims; 
and were thus led to acquire more correct and comjirchensive views 
with respect to the just principles of commercial intercourse. The 
new ideas ultimately made their way into the House of Commons; 
and, in 1663, the statutes proliibiting the exportation of foTcign com 
and bullion were repealed, and full liberty given to the East India 
Company, and to private traders, to export these articles in unlimited 
quantities.’ 

‘ In addition to the controversies respecting the East India trade, 
the discussions to which the foundotioa of tlic colonies in America 
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and the West Indies^ the establishment of a compulsory provision for 
the supijort of the poor, and the acts prohibiting the es^portation of 
wool, &c. gav€ rise, attracted an extraordinary portion of the public 
attention to questions connected with the domestic policy of the 
country. In the course of the seventeenth century, a more than usual 
number of tracts were published on commercial and economical sub- 
jects. And although the authors of the greater number appear to 
have been strongly tinctufed with the prevailing spirit of the age, it 
cannot be denied, that several of them rise above the prejudices of 
their contemporaries, and have an unquestionable right to be regarded 
as the founders of the modern theory of commerce — as the earliest 
expositors of those sound and liberal doctrines, by which it has been 
shown^ that the prosperity of states can never be promoted by restric- 
tive regulations, or by tlie depression of their neighbours — that the 
genuine spirit of commerce is altogether inconsistent with the dark, 
selfish, and shallow policy of monopoly — and that the self-interest of 
mankind, not less than their duty, requires them to live in peace, and 
to cultivate a fair and friendly intercourse with each other.*— /;i^. Dis, 
p. xxiv. 

The light thrown on the works and history of the early con- 
fessors of Political Economy m England, is interesting enough 
to authorize a considerable extent of extracts, 

' With the exception of Mr. Mun, to whom reference has been 
already made, Sir Josiah Child is perhaps the best known of all the 
commercial writers of the seventeenth century. His New Discourse 
of Trade was first published in 1668 5 but it was very greatly enlarged 
in the next edition, published in 1690. There arc many sound and 
liberal doctrines advanced in this book. The argument to show that 
colonies do not depopulate the mother country is as conclusive as if it 
had proceeded from the pen of Mr. Malthus j and the just and forcible 
reasoning in defence of the naturalization of the Jews is higldy credit- 
able to the liberality and good sense of the writer, and discovers a 
mind greatly superior to the prejudices of the age. Sir Josiah has 
also many excellent observations on the bad effects of the laws against 
forestalling and regrating ; on those limiting the number of appren- 
tices, and preventing the exportation of bullion ; and on corporation 
privileges.* — Int. Dis. p. xxv. 

' The principal defect in the writings of Mun, Child, &c. did not 
really consist so much in their mistaken opinions about the superior 
importance of the precious metals, and the balance of trade, as in 
those respecting the superior advantages which they sup|X)scd were 
derived from the importation of durable, rather than of ra])idly 
perishable commodities. This, however, was an extremely natural ^ 
opinion ; and we cannot be surprised that the earlier writers on com- ‘ 
merce -should not have avoided falling into an error, from which 
neither the profound sagacity of Mr. Locke, nor the strong sense of 
Mr. Harris, has been able to preserve them. But even so early os 
1677, the fallacy of this opinion had boen perceived# In thatycar^ 
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there appearctl a small tract, entitled, England's Great Happiness ; 
or, a Dialogue between Content and Complaint ; in which the author 
contends, that the importation of wine and otlier commodities, whicii 
are-speedily consumed, but for which there is a demand, in exchange 
for money, is advantageous ; and, on this ground, he defends the 
French trade, which has been uniformly declaimed against by the 
supporters of the mercantile system. I shall make a short extract 
from this remarkable tract 

Complaint. — You speak plain j but what think you of the French 
trade ? which draws away our money by wholesale. Mr. Fortrey,^ 
whom I have heard you speak well of, gives an account that they get 
L. 1,600, 000 a-year from us.’* 

Content.— a great sum 5 but, perhaps, were it put to a vote 
in a wise Council, whether for that reason the trade should be left off, 
’twould go in the negative.— I must confess, 1 had rather they’d use 
our goods than money 5 but if not, 1 would not lose the getting 

OP TEN POUND BECAUSE I CAN*T GET AN HUNDUED 3 and I don’t 
question but when the French get more foreign trade, they’ll 
give more liberty to the bringing in foreign goods. I’ll suppose 
John-a-Nokes to be a butcher, Dick-a-Styles to be an Exchange man, 
yourself a lawyer, will you buy no meat or ribbands, or your wife a 
fine Indian gown or fan, because they will not truck with you for 
indentures which they have need of^l suppose no 3 but if you get mo- 
ney enough of others, you care not though you give it away in specie 
for these things 5 I think ’tis the same case.” 

^ The general spirit of this tract may perhaps be better inferred 
from the titles of some of the dialogues. Among others, we have 
** To export money, our great advantage The French trade a pro- 
Jiiablc trade Variety of wares for all markets, a great advantage 

— Ui^h living, a great improvement to the arts Invitation of 
foreign arts, a great advantage Multitudes of traders, a great ad- 
vantage," &c. &c. But its influence was far too feeble to arrest the 
current of popular prejudice. In 1678, the year after its publication, 
the importation of French commodities was prohibited for three years. 
This prohibition was made perpetual in the reign of William 111. 
when the legislature declared the trade with France a nuisance ! — a 
principle, if I may so call it, which has been acted upon up to this 
very hour, with the exception of the short period during which tlie 
commercial treaty, negotiated in 1786, had effect.’— /w<. l)is. p. xxvii. 

Though not exactly Confenfs case as given, it is worth noting 
how easily the reasoning of 1677 is transferable to the question 
which puzzles the whole unreformed House of Commons, — of 
how it can be consistent with wisdom to buy a good bargain of 
France, unless France will consent to the reciprocity of buying 

• ‘ Mr. Fortrey’s pamphlet has been much referred to. It was published 
in 1663, and reprinted in 1673. It contains a very good argument in 
fovour of inclosures. The reference in the text sufficiently explains the 
opinions of the wtiter in regard to commerce,’ 
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a good bargain for herself in turn. It would be long before any 
sane individual could be found to start such a difficulty witn 
Dick-a-Styles. 

^ Notwithstanding the immense variety of pursuits in which Sir 
William Petty was engaged, his discriminating and original genius 
enabled him to strike out new lights, and to make many valuable 
discoveries in them all. Ilis ttcatise “ On Taxes and Contributions,” 
published in 1GG7, — his Quantulumcuminc,"" ])ublishod in 1682, — 
ins Essays on Political Arithmetic,” first published in 1687, and 
his Political Anatomy of Ireland,” published in 1691, arc among 
the very best of the political tracts published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and contain many original remarks, and much curious and 
interesting information. He seems to have been the first person 
who has distinctly laid down, though only in a cursory and incidental 
manner, the fundamental doctrine, that the value of commodities is 
determined by the quantities of labour required for their production. 
In his treatise On Taxes and Contributions,” he says, ‘'If a man 
bring to London an ounce of silver out of the earth in Peru, in the 
same time that he can produce a bushel of corn, the one is the natural 
price of the other ; now, if, by reason of new and more easic mines, a 
man can get two ounces of silver as easily as formerly he did one, then 
corn will be as cheap at ten shillings the bushel as it was before at Jive 

shillings, ccetcris paiibiis,'^ “Let a hundred men work ten }earb 

upon corn, and the same number of men the same time upon silver 5 
I say that the neat proceed of the silver is the price of the whole neat 
proceed of the corn ; and like parts of the one the price of like parts 
of the other:” and, in another place, he observes, “ Corn will be twice 
as dear when there arc two hundred husbandmen to do the same work 
which an handled could perform '^—Int, Dis, p. xxix. 

It IB to be borne in mind, that this statement is only true in 
the long run, and of things produced under tire absence of mo- 
nopoly. That two things took the same quantity of labour, is not 
by itself a sufficient reason why one shall exchange for the other. 
It may be that nobody wants one of the things at all, or wants lire 
existing quantity at that price. The man who engraved the 
Lord’s Prayer on a grain of wheat, might sell a single grain for 
the price of his maintenance during the operation ; but certainly 
not a bushel, still less a quarter. As the statement stands here 
by itself, there is therefore an element missed out ; ■ which if it 
has not led to mischief, may do. 

‘ In the Quantulumcunque, the subject of money is treated with 
great ability, and the idea of draining England of Rer cash by an 
unfavourable balance, successfully combated. Sir William 1ms also 
strongly condemned the laws regulating the rate of interest, justly ob- 
serving that there might as well be laws to regulate tlie rate of 
exchange or of insurance.’t 

♦ * See Treatise on Taxes and Contributions, cd. 16/9, pp, 31, 24, and 67/ 
* Pp. 3, 6, 8, Of ig. edit/ 
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* The essays on Political Arithmetic arc too well known to require 
any particular notice in this place. But the Political Anatomy of 
Ireland^ though perhaps the best of all Sir William Petty’s political 
works, is now comparatively neglected. This treatise is not more 
valuable for the accurate information it affords respecting the state of 
Ireland in the latter part of the seventeenth century, than for the 
judicious reflections and suggestions of the author, with a view to its 
improvement. Sir William was fully aware of the benefits that would 
result from an incorporating union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and from the establishment of a perfectly free intercourse between the 
two countries. When speaking of the act passed in 1664-, prohibiting 
the importation of cattle, beef, &c. from Ireland into Britain, he asks 

If it be good for England to keep Ireland a distinct kingdom, why 
do not the predominant party in Parliament, suppose the western 
members, make England beyond Trent another kingdom, and take 
tolls and customs upon the borders ? Or why was there ever any 
union between England and Wales? And why may not the en- 
tire kingdom of England be further cantonised for the advantage of 
all parties ?”’* — Int, Dis. p. xxx. 

By far the most valuable relic, however, is preserved in the 
Discourses of Sir Dudley North. 

^ But a tract, entitled. Discourses on Trade, principally directed to 
the Cases of Interest, Coinage, Clipping, and Increase of Money, written 
by Sir Dudley North, and published in 1691, unquestionably contains 
a far more able statement of the true j)rinciples of commerce than any 
that had then appeared. Sir Dudley is tliroughout the intelligent ad- 
vocate of all the great principles of commercial freedom. He is not, 
like the most eminent of his predecessors, well informed on one 
subject, and erroneous on another. Ilis system is consentaneous in 
its parts and complete. He shows, that in commercial matters, 
nations have the same interests as individuals ; and forcibly exposes 
the absurdity of supposing, that any trade which is advantageous to 
the merchant can be injurious to the public. His opinions respecting 
the imposition of a sejgnorage on th^ coinage of money, and the 
expediency of sumptuary laws, then very popular, arc equally en- 
lightened.* 

' I shall subjoin from the preface to this tract an abstract of the 
general propositions maintained in it :* 

That the whole world as to trade is hut as one nation or people, 
and therein nations are as persons*' 

That the loss of a trade with one nation is not that only, separately 
considered, but so much of the trade of the world rescinded and lost, 
for all is combined together.’' 

That there can be no trade unprofitable to the public; for if any 
prove so, men leave it off; and wherever the traders thrive, the public, of 
which they are apart, thrive also'*^^Int. Dis, p. xxxii. 


• ^P. 34, edit. 1719/ 
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In the last proposition, care must be taken mentally to include 
"in a state of freedom.” For the very trick of the robbers of the 
public is to maintain, that where robbing traders thrive, " the 
public, of which they are a part, thrive also.” 

" That to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit 
such as happen to serve them ; but the public gains not, because it is 
taking from one subject to give to another.” 

" That no laws can set prices in trade, the rates of which must 
and will make themselves. But when such laws do happen to lay 
any hold, it is so much impediment to trade, and therefore prejudi- 
eijd.*’— /n^ Dis, p. xxxiii. 

Sir Dudley would have made these propositions stronger still, 
if he had lighted on a distinct vision of the fact, that all that is 
given to one trader by interference of any kind, is taken once 
from the consumer, and once over again from some other trader 
with whom the consumer would have spent the difference in 
question. 

" That money is a merchandise, whereof there may be a glut, as 
well as a scarcity, and that even to an inconvenience.”— Dh, 
p. xxxiii.* 

This probably alluded chiefly to the business of a money- 
dealer. As for exami)le, the dealer in the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange whose trade it is to supply napoleons to grntlcnicn 
going to Calais or Boulogne, must find out that it is as easy for 
him to have too many or too few for his demand, as it would be 
if he dealt in pounds of sugar. And the like phenomenon must 
be traceable on the greater scale. But this docs not go far 
into the money question ; though an observation of this kind is 
probably with most men the first stepping-stone to further 
knowledge. 

That a people cannot want money to serve the ordinary dealing, 
and more than enough they will not have.” ^ 

That no man will be the richer for the making much money, 
nor have any part of it, but as he buys it for an equivalent price,” — 
Lit. Dis. p. xxxiii. 

These propositions indicate further insight than the last*; 
and they only want improving into the demonstration, that as 
concerns the abstract power of carrying on the exchanges of the 
public, the quantity of money is a thing indifferent; — because 
the smaller quantity will rise in value till it is enough to perform 
the office wanted, and the greater quantity will sink in value 
till it does no^mote. This does not include the effects of altering 
the value of money on debtors and creditors, nor the case where 
the quantity of money should be inefficient through Jack of sub- 
division j and Sir Dudley manifestly meant the same. 
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That the free coynage is a perpetual motion found out, whereby 
to melt and coyn without ceasing, and so to feed goldsmiths and 
coyners at the public charge .'* — hiL Dis, p. xxxiii. 

There appears to be some inexactness in this. The system 
alluded to must liave been one, not of coining and melting, but 
of coining and sending abroad. If some men had wanted to 
coin and others to melt, they would have exchanged and saved 
themselves the trouble. But people were encouraged to coin, 
by the offer of doing it at the public expense, whereby the 
exchangeable value of the coin was necessarily levelled to the 
value of the metal contained in it; and then they found out that 
this coined metal was as convenient as any other, and rather 
more so, for making purchases abroad. In which the folly was 
simply in the governments not finding out, that it was trying 
to fill a sieve with water, and expending the public money in 
coining without any adequate reason. 

That debasing the coyn defrcauding one another, and to the 
public tliere is no sort of advantage from it ; for that admits no cha- 
lacter, or value, but intrinsick.’* 

'' That the sinking by alloy or weight is all one.”— /«/. Di$* p. 
xxxiii. 

There has been much darkness upon what has been called 
debasing the coin ; and despotic pimccs have probably been 
sometimes accused of an imaginary crime like witchcraft. If 
the coin is debased as it is called, till it is as thin as paper, — 
or till it is reduced to a piece of gold-leaf whicli must be pasted 
on a piece of paper to suppoit it, — oi if tlie ingenuity is cariied 
the furtlier step of issuing the paper without the gold-leaf, but 
with the image and superscription of the reigning kii^g, or of 
Abraham Newlaiid, or of any other creature in hefiven or earth 
or ill the wateis under the earth that* shall have the effect of 
preventing imitation or forgery ; — if all this be done, there is not 
evil done but good, so long as the number of such coins or 
substitutes for coins is not increased. If the sovereign happens 
to be acting in the interest of his people, as for instance if the 
operation was intended as the means of carrying on a war of 
just defence, — he would only have stumbled on a way of raising 
money without the people feeling how. And if he is acting 
against the interests of the people, it is as well he should take 
value in a way they do not feel, as in a way they do.* It* is true 
that if the people were intelligent enough, they would see the 
value applied to their own use, and bring the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon to account for its disposal. But this is going beyond 
the age. To the piesent moment, not even, the inhabitants of 
the United States of America have a distinct and general vision 
of the fact, that a people can demand of its government to save 
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the whole difference of the expense between a gold and paper 
currency, and to account to the people for the proceeds as rigidly 
as for a malt-tax.’ It would therefore be unreasonable to demand 
this nicety from the despot. 

^^That exchange and ready money are the same, nothing but 
carriage and rc-carriage being saved.” 

. That money exported in trade is an increase to the wealth of 
the nation ; but spent in war, and payments abroad, is so much im* 
poverishment.’' 

“ In short, that all favour to one trade, or interest, is an ahusc^and 
cuts so much of profit from the public*' 

' Unluckily this admirable tract never obtained any considerable 
circulation. There is good reason indeed for supposing that it wiis 
designedly suppressed.^ At all events, it speedily became excessively 
scarce ; and I am not aware that it has ever been referred to by any 
subsequent writer on commerce.*— /«#. Dis. p. xxxiii. 

Sir Dudley North may be considered as a kind of Wyclif of 
economical reform, of which Adam Smith was to be the Luther. 
There was manifestly a great outpouring on him, considering 
the darkness of his day. 

^ A violent controversy had been carried on for some years pre- 
viously to 1700, with respect to the policy of permitting the importa- 
tion of East India silks and cotton stuffs. Those who wished to pre- 
vent their importation, resorted to the arguments universally made 
use of oi> such occasions 3 affirming that the substitution of manu- 
factured India goods in the place of those of England had been the 
means of ruining a large proportion of our manufacturers, of causing 
the exportation of the coin, and the general impoverishment of the 
country. The merchants interested in the India trade could not, as 
liad previously happened to them in the controversy with respect to 
the exportation of bullion, meet these arguments without attacking 
the principles on which they rested, and maintaining, in opposition to 
them, that it was for the advantage of every people to buy the pro- 
ducts they wanted in the cheapest market. This just and sound 
principle was, in consequence, enforced in several petitions presented 
to Parliament by the importers of India goods 3 and it was also 
enforced in several publications that appeared at the time. Of these, 
an anonymous tract, entitled. Considerations on the East India Trade, 
printed in 1701, seems one of the best. The author, who is a person 
of no common talent, has endeavoured to refute the various argu- 
ments advanced in justification of the prohibition gainst importing 
East India ^ods, and has also given some very striking and admira- 
ble illustrations of the effects of the division of labour, and of the 
advantages resulting from the employment of machinery.* 

'In answer to the objection fliat the manufactured goods imported 
from India are the produce of the labour of fewer hands than those 


• ‘ See the Hon. Roger North's Life of his Brother, the Hon. Sir Dudley 
North, p. 179 .' 
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made in England, and that by allowing them to be imported, some of 
our people must be thrown out of employment^ wc have the following; 
conclusive statements • — ’ 

'^The East India trade destroys no profitable English manufac- 
ture ; it deprives the people of no employment which we should wish 
to be preserved. The foundation of this complaint is that manufac- 
tures are procured from the East Indies by the labour of fewer people 
than are necessary to make the same in England ; and this shall he 
admitted. Hence it follows that to reject the Indian manufacture.s 
that like may be made by the labour of more hands in Englaiub is to 
employ many to do tlic work that may be done as well by few ; is to 
employ all, more than are necessary to jirocure such things from the 
East Indies, to do work that may be done as well without them.” 

A saw mill with a pair or two of hands, will split as many 
boards as thirty men without this mill ; if then the use of' this mill 
shall be rejected, that thirty may be employed to do the work, eight 
and twenty are employed more than are necessary, or are employed 
to do a work that may be as well done without them. So if by any 
art, or trade, or engine, the labour of one can produce as much for 
our consumption, or other use, as can otherwise be procured only 
by the labour of two or three j if this art, or trade, or engine, shall be 
rejected, if three shall be employed to do the work of one, two 
are employed more than are necessary, or to profit of the kingdom. 
For if the providence of God should jirovide corn for England as 
manna heretofore for Israel, the people would not be well employed 
to plough, and sow, and reap, for no more corn than might be ha<l 
without this labour. Wherefore to employ more hands. to manufac- 
ture things in England than are necessary to procure the like from 
India, is to employ so many to no profit that might otherwise be pro- 
fitably employed. For there can be no want of profitable employment 
so long as England is not built, beautified, ami improved to the 
utmost perfection 5 so long as we cither have or can produce any thing 
that others W'ant, or that they have any thing that wc want." 

** We are very fond of being restrained to the consumption of 
English manufactures, an(l,jthcrefore, contrive laws eithef directly or 
by high customs, to prohibit all that come from foreign countries. 
By this time ’tis easy to see Some of the natural consequences of this 
prohibition : — ” 

" *Tis to oblige things to be provided by the labour of many, 
which might as well be done by fewj ’tis to oblige many to labour 
to no purpose, to no profit of the kingdom, nay, to throw away their 
labour which otherwise might be profitable. ’Tis to provide the 
conveniences of life at the dearest and most expensive rates, to labour 
for things that might be had without. 'Tis all one a^ to bid us refuse 
bread or clothes, though the providence of God or bounty of our 
neighbours should bestow them on ys ; ’tis all one as to destroy an . 
engine or navigable river, that "the work whiqh is done by few may 
be done by many.’' 

As often as I consider these things, 1 am ready to say with my- 
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self, that God has bestowed his blessings upon men that have neither 
hearts nor skill to use them. For, why are we surrounded with the 
sea ? Surely that our wants at home might be supplied by our navi- 
gation into other countries. By this we taste the spices of Arabia, 
yet never feel the scorching sun that brings them forth ; we shine in 
silks 'which our hands have never wrought ^ we drink of vineyards 
which we never planted ; the treasures of those mines are ours, in 
which we have never digged ; we only plough the deep and reap the 
harvest of every country in the world.*** 

' But these arguments, however conclusive and unanswerable they 
may^ now appear, made but little impression when they were pub- 
lished ; and an Act was soon after passed prohibiting the importation 
of East India manufactured goods for home consumption.'— i)u. 
p. xl. 

All that can be suggested to be added to the reasoning of this 
anonymous writer is, that it should have been wound up into the 
demonstration, that if an Englishman obtained a handkerchief 
for six shillings instead of ten through the intervention of the 
India Trade, he had four shillings the more to expend on some 
English trader ; and consequently to stop the India trade was 
depriving some English trader of both the six shillings and the 
four, to give them to another, and robbing the wearer of hand- 
kerchiefs of four shillings besides. And the ways the wearers 
of handkerchiefs would have discovered of spending the four 
shillings if they had been left with them, constitute the ^ no want 
of profitable employment^ the writer speaks of. And the same 
with the money saved to the consumers by machinery. 

^ In 1744', Sir Matthew Decker, an extensive merchant, published 
his Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreiqn Trade, This essay 
has been frequently referred to by Dr. Smith, and it deserved Ids 
notice. Sir Matthew is a most intelligent and decided enemy of all 
restrictmis, monopolies, and jnohibitions whatever. To give full free- 
dom to industry — he proposes that all coj'poraiion privileges should be 
abolished ) and that all the existing taxes should be repealed, and 
replaced by a single tax laid on the consumers of luxuries, propor- 
tionally to their incomes. The following extracts will give an idea of 
the spirit which pervAdes Sir Matthew's work, and of the ability with 
which it is written ’ 

Trade cannot, will not, be forced ) let other nations prohibit, by 
what severity they please, interest will prevail 3 they may embarrass 
their own trade, but cannot hurt a nation, whose trade is free, so much 
as themselves, Spain has prohibited Qur woolens 3 but had a reduc- 
tion ^of our taxes brought them to their natural value only, they 
would be the cheapest in Europe of their goodness, consequently must 

• * * Pp. 51, 52^c. It is ’probable that Addison had the concluding para- 

graph now quoted in his eye when he wrote his admirable paper on Corn- 

merce. See Spectator, No. 69.* 
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be more demanded by the Spaniards^ be smuggled into their country 
in spite of their government, and sold at better prices ; their people 
would be dearer clothed, with duties and prohibitions, than without, 
consequently must sell their oil, wine, and other commodities, dearer ; 
whereby other nations, raising the like growths, would gain ground 
upon them, and their balance of trade grow less and less. But should 
we, for that reason, prohibit their commodities? By no paeans ; for 
the dearer they grow, no more than what are just necessary will be 
used ; their prohibition does their own business; some may be necessary 
foriis; what are so, we should not make dearer to our own people ; 
some may be proper to assort cargoes for other countries, and why 
should we prohibit our people that advantage \ Why hurt our- 
selves TO HURT THE SPANIARDS? If we vvould retaliate effectually 
upon them for their ill-intent, handsome premiums given to our plan- 
tations to raise the same growths as Spain might enable them to 
supply us cheaper tlian the Spaniards could do, and establish a trade 
they could never return. Premiums may gain trade, but prohibitions 
will destroy 

* Sir Matthew applies the same argument to expose the absurdity 
and injurious effect of our restraints on the trade with France^ 
“ Wouhl any wise dealer in London,” Ive asks, '' buy goods of a 
Dutch shopkeeper for 15d. or 18d. when he could have the same from 
a French shopkeeper for Is.? Would he not consider, that, by so 
doing, he would empty his own pockets the sooner, and that, in the 
end, he would greatly injure his own family by such whims } And 
shall this nation commit an absurdity that states every private man in 
the face The certain way to be secure is to be more powerful, that 
is, to extend our trade as far as it is cap.able of j and as restraints 
have proved its ruin, to reject them, and depend on freedom for our 
secuiity; bidding defiance to the French, or any nation in Kurope, 
that took umbrage at our exerting our natural advantages.” t — Int. Dh. 
p. xlvi. 

It is conceived that these extracts from the history of the 
fathers of commercial freedom when we get it, can scarcely fail 
to be interesting at the present moment, when the fabric of 
corruption and absurdity is in the act of hilling to pieces. And 
to give any the smallest impulse to such a process, will be held 
of more utility, than any quantity of contest on disputable 
points which might have been discovered among the mass 
selected from. 

The Second Section is in part occupied with pttacks on 
Adam Smith, which after all may be characterized as small f 
and which may probably be better met as they appear among the 
Notes. The Third Section commences with a just tribute to the 
Kssay of Mr. Malthus, as * the first ' great contributiorx to the 
science of Political Economy, made subsequently' to the public- 

VOL, xwn.^Westtfnimter Review. * u 
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ation of the Wealth of Nations. It would not have been the les$ 
just, if there had been added ‘ the last. ’ The greatest ostensible 
portion of what has been produced since, has been doing and 
undoing. Political economy has to the eye appeared to retro- 
grade ; thougli there can be no doubt that on the whole the 
materials were accumulating for extensive progression. Two 
or three major mistakes, rashly entered into, and pertinaciously 
adhered to rather than defended, have distracted the public 
mind, and given cause to the Phili'^tines to mock ; but the 
intelligence of the community is growing up over the sore, and 
then the healthy action will go on. In the mean time, the 
most useful addition that could be made to the investigations of 
Malthus, would be to direct attention to the means of removing 
the limit, of which he has demonstrated the consequences and 
the evils. In a state where commerce is prphibited by Act of 
Parliament, and the exchange of laboui repressed by penal 
statutes, it is stopping needlessly short of the mark to demon- 
strate the evil of being shut up, and abstain from inquiring why 
the shutting up should be continued. 

The first Note (in Volume I. page 9) is on the precise 
meaning of iveatth ; which after all, only means well-beings or 
wbat man wants as the instruinenls thereto. It means what 
he wants and has some difficulty in obtaining ; and not what 
he does not v\ant because he has it whether he will or no. 
With this understanding, the definition is sufficiently exact ; 
and it is better than tliat which makes a reference to vahie^ 
because it includes it. It does not appear that Adam Smith 
has left any practical doubt of his meaning being the same. 

The Note on Book I. Chap. 1. in V^ul. I. p. 20, charges Smith’s 
comparison between tlie agricultuie of rich and poor countries, 
with having ' totally neglected the comparative fertility of soils.’ 
This can hardly be just, when he uses tlie express words (p. 19), 

‘ Their lands [ those of opulent nations ] are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expense bestowed upon 
tluim, produce more in proportion to the extent and natural fertility 
of the ground.^ The conejusion of the Note merges into the 
cart-bofore-the-horse mistake of Mr. Ricardo upon Kent. 

The Note on the Chapter on the Division of Labour (I, 34) 
is all directed against figures^ of straw. Adam Smith never 
said that diviisioa of labour -was introduced into pin-making 
because one man had an ' innate jpropensity * to make the 
head of a pin and another the point; but because (p. 17) 

' ten persons could ' in this manner ' make among them up- 
wards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day ; but if they had all 
wrought separately and independently, they certainly could not 
each of tliem have made twenty,’ And in like manner the savage 
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that makes bows and arrows (p. 32), does it because ^he finds 
that he can in this manner get more cattle and venison, than if 
he himself went to the field to catch them/ The Note appears to 
be hung upon the fact of Adam Smith having in one place 
attributed the division of labour to ‘ the propensity to truck, 
barter, and exchange one thing for another,’ without adding 
the words ^ with a view to gain by it/ 

In the place to which a Note is appended in I. 60, Adam 
Smith merely said, that ' rents which have been reserved in 
corn have preserved their \alue much better than those which 
have been reserved in money/ If any error has been com- 
mitted, it at all events does not seem to have been here. 

The passage incriminated in I. 71, involves no error. It 
explains the mjrstery which must have presented itself to 
every man of middle age in this country, the mystery of thin 
sixpences. The truth is that the inferior coins are always mere 
counters ; and may as well be so as not, saving the temptations 
that may arise to counterfeit, which is not a good, though the evil 
m^ not be so immediate and terrible as has been imagined. 

The * fundamental error ’ alleged against Adam Smith’s 
Chapter on ' The Component Parts of the Price of Commo- 
dities’ in I. 81, is not either clearly made out, or very 
distinctly stated. The bearing seems to be, that changes 
arising from variations in profits, wages, and rent, will affect 
all commodities alihe, and therefore their relative value cannot 
alter. Now even supposing this to be the case, it was not a 
bad preliminary process which went to show how there was a 
tendency for any particular commodity to vary in value from 
certain causes, even though there should be an ultimate tendency 
for other commodities at the same time to vary in the same 
direction. But there is no difficulty in finding a commodity 
whose value shall vary separately, and precisely from that 
source which Adam Smith has expressed under the name of rent. 
Corn is admitted by the author himself (See his Introductory 
Discourse, p. Ixxv) to rise in value with the progress of popu- 
lation ; and the excess of this value over the average expense 
of production goes to the landlord as rent, which is evidently 
what Adam Smith meant by ‘ constituting rent.’ What then 
becomes of the allegation in 1. 81 ? There assuredly must be u 
mistake in this principle of ajfecting all commodities alike. It 
is the same that has led to the thecjry of the impossibility of a 
Glut, There is a perpetual motion, an argument in a circle, in it 
somewhere. 

If monopoly prices are not always ^ the highest which can be 
got/ it is only in those rare cases where the monopolist is in a 

u 2 
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mood to ^ive away. The occasion for the conection in I. 103 
appears theiefoie to be small. 

The Note in 1 162, beaiing that ‘ puces, generally speaking, 
aie the same, whether profits oi wages are high or low,’ must 
at all events be vaguely expiessed, and appeals admirably cal- 
culated to excite an outciy against political economy. If it 
meant that a vanation in one of the two things profit and wages, 
has a tendency to be absoibed by an opposite variation in the 
othei, which prevents any effect from leaching the consumer,— 
this should have been expiessed in a guarded manner, and not 
If ft open to the intei pietation that both profits and wages may 
be what they will, without any effect upon prices; which can 
only be tiue of things pioduced undfi a monopoly. 

In the suggestion of exaggeiation of the injuries arising 
fiom coipoiation privileges (in I. 197), one item against 
the (oipoiations is o\eilooked, which is — that they cause 
the iiiliodut tion to the sevoial trades and mysteries to take 
place l)y the tedious, the loundabout, and the wasteful way, 
instead of the speedv and eeoiioiiiK al , and to ludfiunify 
ihemsflvcs tor anteecdcnl sufleimgs fiom this souice, if f(U 
n(»thiiig (Isc, tiuii membiis will assuiedly ' foim an eflei tual 
comhination foi a use of pines ’ 

Tin Mote iii I. 2()H says tint ' Indiistiy is not u ally, upon an 
avei ige, hfttei ifwaukd in towns tinn in the fountiy, hut 
ti uleis and nnnufactuieis residing in a town hi\e, as l)i. Smith 
Ins alicady e\j)l lined, dgicaUj /n/d foi ihf piosec utiu.i of iheii 
industiy, oi gie lUi oppoitumties foi nnking a fortune hy the 
f mploynu nt ol a huge capital,’ the result of which is, as e\- 
pHinfd hy l)i. Smith, that a hundred make foiliinesin towns 
foi one 111 the countiy. whethei this is not hfing hettei 

lew aided. 

The Noteon Rent in 1.237 makes the fust matei lal nitioduc- 
tion of the gif at vexation of the class of political economists liom 
wliom it pioceeds. Rent is not a consequence of the decreasing 
piodiRtivf ness of the soils successively hi ought into cultivation , 
ami foi this good leason, that it exists equally wheie there is 
no difleience in the pioductiveness of sods, and no successively 
bunging into cultivation. It exists in Egypt, wheie a man may 
stand wUli one foot in the iich arable soil, and the other in the 
dominions of Typhon as some have construed him, or sand ; and it 
clearly would exist in an island of the South Sea, if such there 
were, where eveiy inch of sod down to the sea-beach should be 
of the same unrlorm quality as a citizen’s cabbage-garden at 
Peckliam, from the moment the population began to press 
against the produce. * It is never heard of m newly settled coun- 
tries— in New Holland, Illinois, or Indiana, or in any country 
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wheie none but the besst of the good soils aie cultivated , ' not 
would it be hcdid of in the South Sea inland, while the 
land was newly settled, oi till the population began to pic>s 
against the pioduce. If theic he infenoi land lu t\istcncc, 
then as population begins to piesb, this infeiioi land will succes- 
sively be taken into cultn ation, in the South Sea island, or any 
wheie else. But why will this paiticulai school of polUicaltco- 
nomists insist on mystifying then fellow cicatuies, by putting 
the cart bcfoie the hoise, and dcclaiing to be the gencial 
cause, what is only an accidental consequence, aiising out ol 
foieign cncuinstancc:^ which may exist oi may not ^ Could 
the ait of man have invented a moie likely way to go wiong ^ 
They say it is a veibal diffeienct. If so, why will they not 
give it up ^ Atalle\cnts they have not satisfied weak bit- 
thren, that it i^ only a vcibal diftciencc. The admission that 
high Ol low lent is the effect and not the cause of high oi low 
puce (Note in I. 241), is almost a concission of the whole. It 
is admitted that theie is high lent because puces aic high , but 
what makes piiccs high ^ Answci, because theie is iiiftnoi I ind , 
foi tlity say theie would be no lent unless the laiuL ‘ iindei cul- 
tivation be ol difleit lit powcis’ eSce (jaotatiou next Inhw) and 
‘ unless inftiioi lands aic taken into tillage,’ e/go the cxisti nee of 
luftiioi land is the cause of lent, aKo icnt, they siy, is not tlie 
cause but the effect of high puces, ugo the cxisUnce of luh noi 
laid must cause iciit by picviously caubiug high puces, — Mien 
is 110 othei wav of piecing the two into a whole. If then ihc in- 
Itiioi land vvdc sunk into the sea, would thcic ccasi to be In^h 
pi ices ^ Accoiding lo then uasoning thcic ought. Yit it will be 
v( I y difficult to pcisiuide the world, that pi iccs would not be ht^hn 
fioiii such a ( iicumslancc, oi that the cfkct of the use upon llu 
lucky owncis of the good land left, would not be to laisc tluii 
rent'^. But the fact is that in many ])aits of the puseiit woik. 
thcic aie tracer of a desire to escape fioin the bid iiosition, with- 
out tallying it into its consequences Ihe llicaido inistakt is 
stuck to ill some plates, and in othcis it is viitually gnen up , 
which !:» not fail. 

If theie wcic any doubt whcthci itliad icallv been maintained 
that the essential and indispensable cause of lent was dilleicnce 
in soils, the following Note in 1. 203 would appeal to be dtci^ivc. 

‘In ])oint of fact, however, no poition ol this surplus will go to 
the landlord unless the rice fields luidei cultivation beot different pio- 
ductne powers. The best lands iii kidiana arc jiiobibly is fertile as 
the best lands in List Lothian, and >ct they yield no surplus m the 
shape of rent to the propiietor, noi will they ever yield any unless 
inferior lands are taken into tillage.’ — 1 . 263, 

Th^re no escaping fiom the hiicti that the existence of rent 
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is here stated to depend, not upon an increase of demand which 
shall cany the price offered for the rice to more than the average 
cost price, but upon * the rice fields being Of dift'erent produc- 
tive powers.’ This is simply the mistake which the commen- 
tator escapes from every now and then, when the consequences 
press closest ; but cannot make up his mind to avow. 

In I. 27(3, Adam Smith means something quite diflbrent from 
whatis brought forward in the Note ; and the Note brings nothing 
against him. The demand for coals produces the offer of a 
certain price ; the owner of the 'most fertile' coal mine (including 
evidently, in Adam Smith's meaning, the' greatest and most 
extensive coal mine) has to a certain extent a power of under- 
selling his neighbours, and therefore in a certain degree can 
regulate and keep down the piicc of coals. This is Adam 
Smith's assertion ; and the Note only holds of the besetme»"t of 
the author’s school on the subject of Rent. 

On the profits of silver mines (on which there is no difference 
of opinion between the commentator and his original) two pow- 
eifiil reasons exist why speculators in this country should spe- 
culate upon disappointment. In the first place, supposing 
their agents in foreign countries to be ever so unexceptionable 
in integrity and zeal, their employers at home, from the very 
nature of the pursuit, may always rely on exaggerated re- 
presentations of the chances of success. It is not in the 
nature of man to go on such an errand, and not make the 
most of his expectations for tomorrow. And secondly, if the 
success should be ever so great in point of quantity, this very 
success must have an effect in pulling down prices, vastly more 
rapid than anybody is likely to calculate upon. From these 
two causes, no business upon earth might be so safely betted 
against, as the business of the silver miners. 

On the fallacy charged against Adam Smith on the subject 
of corn in I. 307, it is desirable to remark that what he 
says is not ' that corn is, upon an average, the most invaria- 
ble of all commodities in its value,' (which, as taken from 
p. Ixxiv of the commentator’s Introductory Discourse, was 
possibly the understanding of the commentator) ; but that 
‘ the raising of equal quantities of corn in the same soil and 
climate, will, at an average, require nearly equal quantities of 
labour, or what comes to the same thing, the price of nearly equal 
quantities.' The two propositions differ by the whole difference 
between value and cost. A bushel of corn may bexonceived to 
be raised in value by the pressure of population and corn laws, to 
the value of its bulk in gold ; but it does not follow that the cost 
of raising an average bushel of corn will thereby be raised in 
anything lil^e the same proportion. The commentator has gone 
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aground on that peipetual lock of his oidei, the fact that such 
a puce of com would cause its cultivation to be pushed into 
some nooks and cianiiies wluie foi instance nine-tenths ol a 
bushel of gold might be expended to secuie the whole one. 

The Note in I. J47, like anothci befoio uinaiked,i& worded in 
a way to give rc |oicement to the cuciny. That 

* the projiortion between the aicidge xalue** of any numbei of fiecly 
produced commodities dijicnds upon the (()inp<uaLi\c cobt of fheir 
production, and is not in the blightcbt dtgice intlucnccd by the (iuantitn.& 
of them brought to inaikct^ 

may be tine under explanation, but looks feai fully like a 

C aradox without. Ihe inis«'ing solution is, that the quantitieb 
rought (o maiket will tn the long nin be such as will keep the 
average values propoitioned to the compaiative costs of pioduc- 
tion. It cannot be said this is happy. 

In the Note in I 407 v^'heie it is said that ' the condition of 
all the other classes is as much impioved by a decline in the 
value of manufactuicd goods, as that of the landloids,’ it surely 
IS not intended to maintain, that the condition of the manufac- 
turers IS as much impioved. It may be improved to a ccitaiii 
extent, that is, a ceitam deduction may be made foi the pait 
which falls on themselves as consumeis. It Wedgewood’s waie 
falls in value, Mi. Wedgewood may congiatulate himself that he 
drinks tea out of a chcapci tea-pot And in the same way of 
other oiders of manufacturers. But it maybe vehemently doubted 
wlicther their condition is ‘ as much improved as that of tlie 
landlords/ This is anothci instance of inaccuracies put foiwaid 
m the shape of most impolitic paiadoxes. 

Ill Dr. Smith's asseitiou (1. 408) that ^ the piopnetors of 
land nevei can mislead the public with a view to promote the 
inteicst of their own jiuiticuiar 01 del, least if thiy haxe anif 
tolerable knowledge of that mteiesi,^ — it is feared he must stand 
principally on the leseivation in italics. When the poor-iales 
have eaten up a little moie of the landlords rents, they will 
begin to find out that they have not had any tolerable knowledge 
of that Intel est. 

In the Note in Volume II. p. 6, the definition of Capital 
accumulates ideas which it should be the object of science to 
separate. Capital, is wealth employed in the pioduction of 
other wealth. Adam Smith does not always confine it to this 
sense; but the business of an improver is to discern. A hoise 
yoked to a gentleman's carnage, wealth being enjoyed, not 
wealth employed in the production of other wealth; unless 
perhaps the gentleman should be a visiting physician, 1 he same 
horse yoked to a brewer's dray, is not wealth being enjoyed, 
but wealth employed in the production of other wealth. The 
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brewer does not exult in his horse by reason of the pleasure of 
seeing him draw, but by reason of the pleasure he expects from 
the possession of the proceeds. The question is not of capacity, 
for all horses may be capable ; but it is of what the horse does. 
To say that all horses are ‘ capital ’ because they are capable, 
would be like saying that all men are ' fatl^ers of families’ for the 
like reason. If any person insists on employing the term * ca- 
pital ’ for everything that is of value, he must do it if he pleases ; 
but the other is the application which is useful. 

Adam Smith stopped short in a metaphor, when he spoke 
of * the channel of circulation ’ and the necessity that whatever 
is poured into it beyond a certain sum must overflow (II. 31). 
To have gone into the subject, would have led him to the prin- 
ciple of depreciation ; one of the most important at the present 
moment that can be named. But it is impossible for a man to 
have done everything. 

When Adam Smith said (II. 78) that gold and silver money 

* is a very valuable part of the capital* of a country, which 
produces nothing to the country,’ he plainly meant, ' produces 
nothing but its effect as the instrument of exchange, which 
paper might do as well.’ An honest issue of paper money,— 
which means issuing the paper by means of a national Office and 
crediting the public with the amount of issues , — would * convert 
a great part of this dead stock into active and productive stock.’ 
It would turn the unnecessary gold, into gold as active and 
productive as any other in the hands of bullion dealers. To 

• substitute cheap in the place of dear instruments of exchange’ 
(Notes II. 78), is in fact to do this with all that before was 
employed to waste. 

There is a much more effectual way than * compelling bankers 
to give ample security for their notes,’ to ‘ protect the public 
against their insol veiicy and bad conduct ’ (Note II. 84) ; which is, 
to allow them to issue none. Every note issued by private 
bankers, is so much of the public property given away by the 
government for sinister purposes, in the same way as if they 
were allowed to wheel aw^ay the pitch and tar out of the dock- 
yards. There are two perfectly distinct functions, which it is 
the interest of the public enemy to confound ; the function of 
discounting, lending, and keeping cash accounts, which is Aaw/c- 
ing, — and the function of making paper money. The first is a 
trade ; and ought like other trades to be carried on by individuals 
and not by the government. The other is not a trade, but an 
exercise of public power ; andj, ought to be exercised for the 
public, and not for individuals. 

* This is an iustaftce where Adam Smith uses * capital' lu the too 
extended sense. 
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The distinction between ^productive’ and ^unproductive’ 
labour, appears to have been most unfortunate in its terms. It 
clearly was not meant to say, that theie was labour that pro- 
duced nothing ; for if so, wheiefoie was it laboured And if 
Kemble is an unproductive labourer, why is not a ploughman, 
a glazier, or a biewei? Theie is about as much left of one man’s 
performances as the other’s, the day after the enjoyment. The 
only substantial distinction that can be set up among species 
of labour, is analogous to that formerly stated between 
* capital’ and wealth applied to diiect enjoyment. Theie may 
be labour employed for the pioduction of things w.hich aie useful 
as they lead to the production of othei things, and there may be 
labour for the pioduction of things that aie to be enjoyed m 
their own proper substance. A coiollary may be held to be, that all 
labour of the fust kind is exerted with a view to its being acces- 
sory to Idboui of the second, for no man labours for laboui’s 
sake, but that somebody may enjoy. The terms ‘pioductive’ 
and * unpioductive,’ may on the whole be suimised to have arisen 
out of a confused notion of labour well and ill employed. 

The Note in II. 150, is full of the Ricardo mistake on Rent. 
At the same time theie can be no doubt that Adam Smith had 
not entirely escaped fiom the mist of the Fiench Eionomisles ; 
whose erroi lay in not discovering that the wonderful poweis 
atliibutcd to eaitli and lent, weie all resolvable into one man 
taking from anothei man by viitue of a monopoly. 

Adam Smith would not have said, that ' to expect that the 
freedom of tiade should evei be enliiely restored in Gieat 
Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 
should ever be established in it’ (II. 305), if he had possessed 
a clear vision of the fact, that evciy thing which is gamed to any- 
body in consequence of piohibition, is lost twice over, once by 
the consumers, and once moie by the English tiaders on whom 
they would have spent the difference. Wait till the knowledge 
of this becomes vernacular. 

Adam Smith’s digression on the Bank of Amsterdam (in his 
Fourth Book, Ch. 3.) may be noted as leading to the solution 
of one of the most cuiious problems in the lange of political 
mathematics, — the mode of production of the phenomenon called 
an Agio, A piece of paper shall pass foi four, five, or fouiteen 
percent more than the coins it puipoits to represent, in con- 
sequence of certain conveniences and superiorities which are 
perhaps visibly not worth moie than half a ciown ; and, which 
IS the most curious point, these conveniences shall be obtained 
for nothing by the ciiculator after all, for he passes the paper 
for the same value that he received it^ without ever deducting the 
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half crown. There may be reason to believe that the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is the experiment urn crucis of that theory 
of the value of currency, which maintains that the value of a 
currency, metallic or paper, may be raised to any level by merely 
limiting its quantity ; a theory which the author (Note II. 90) 
has been observed as receiving with assent. 

In the Note in III. 10 it is stated, that 

* Profits arc the excess, or the value of tlie excess, of the coinmocli- 
ties produced by the expenditure of a certain quantity of capital and 
liibour, over that original quantity of capital and labour, or its A^aluc. 
It is clear, therefore, [w/ii/ that they must be wholly unaffected by 
the mere extension of the field for the employment of capital, how 
great soever that extension may be.' 

The query that arises on this is, whether all extension of the 
field for the employment of capital, is not attended at the time 
with an increase of the rate of profits, and whether this is not 
the very instrument of inviting capital to occupy the new opening. 
There seems to be a confusion of the effect q/ier capital has run 
in, with the effect daring the running in. 

On the Note in 111. 139 it may be observed, that the error of 
the Economistes did not lie in the direction there stated, but, as 
before intimated, in the non-discovery that all that was got for 
rent by one man was taken from another. 

The restriction of banking companies in England to not more 
than six partners, reduced in 182G (see Note III. 262) to a circle 
of sixty-five miles round London, is a subject often brought into 
debate at the present conjuncture. If the pitch and tar in the 
dock-yards were allowed to be wheeled away by companies of 
six, and the question were whether it should be allowed by 
companies of sixteen, — the solution would mainly depend on 
whether anybody was impeded by the restriction. If they are, 
the restriction is a comparative good ; and if they are not, no 
reason is produced for the alteration demanded. 

The charge of fallacy in the Note III. 420, appears to be 
untenable. If the producers cannot indemnify themselves 
for a tax on profits out of some rent or other, they will 
give up the production altogether. It is part of the Ricardo 
mistake on ‘ the portion that pays no rent.' 

The price of sugar from Jamaica (Note III. 482) has at all 
events been a monopoly price ever since an extra tax was laid 
upon the sugars that might compete. The fact that every 
individual who pleases may carry his capital and industry to 
Jamaica and become a producer of sugar, is as much beside the 
mark, as would be the fact that he may become a grower of 
corn under the corn laws. 
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The state ol’ the case with respect to Public Debts (IV. 1) is, 
that the government seizes upon some sum, as suppose a hundred 
millions, not in its gross shape, but in the shape of the perpetual 
annuities which are of the same value in the market ; and then 
it sells these annuities, to people who are willing to give the 
gross sum in return. Hence a hundred millions raised by fund- 
ing, is as irrecoverably spent and thrown away (saving any utility 
there may be in the objects on which it is spent) as if it had been 
raised by a poll-tax of 100/. apiece on a million of the inhabitants. 
People may squabble afterwards about the payment of the 
interest ; but nothing can restore the hundred millions. Despots 
unhappily have found this out ; and if England is ever overrun 
by the Holy Allies, whose limbs are in our high places, they 
will levy the largest amount they can by funding, as they 
did in France ; knowing that to the citizens of England after- 
wards, the evil will be as irreparable as the docking of a horse, 
— they may carry their tail in any w ay they like, except putting 
the old one on again. Hence that the debt is only owing from 
one Englishman to another, is a good argument so far as it is 
to prove the impossibility of gaining in the aggregate by refusing 
to pay the interest; — no argument at all, if it is to prove that 
the debt is not an enormous evil, for which the authors should 
be made responsible if they had not taken care to get out of 
the way. In England there is fortunately the option of allowing 
the country to outgrow the debt by restoring the freedom of 
trade and particularly the trade in corn. And if this is not done, 
the result will be, first a rush upon the fund-holders, and then, as 
this can produce no aggregate improvement, a rush upon the 
property of everybody else that has any. For all which, those 
who persevere in prohibiting commerce by act of parliament, will 
justly be responsible. 

Nearly the whole of the Fourth Volume consists of Supple- 
mental Dissertations under the title of Notes. The first is on 
the definition of Labour. Few persons have hesitated to believe, 
that labour means the exertion of living agents, and that it is 
not usual to say a steam-engine labours. The reason given in 
IV. 77 why we ought to say so, appears highly inconclusive. It 
is, that 

^ If a capitalist expends the same sum in paying the wages of labourers, 
in maintaining horses, or in hiring a machine, and if the men, the 
horses, and the machine can all perform the same piece of work, its 
value will obviously be the same by whichever of them it may have 
been performed.* ^ 

From which it is argued, that ‘ whatever actions or operations 
have the effect to communicate the same value to the same or 
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different articles or products/ ought ' all to be designated 
by the same common term.’ Now tlic fad is, that^jlhe 
communicating the same value, is the only thing in which there 
is any sameness ; and therefore it is this, and not anything else, 
that should be ‘ designated by the same common term.’ The 
whole of this Note may be considered as a specimen of con- 
founding instead of discerning. 

Note II is on ^ Value / a woid on which there has been 
infinite debate. The value of a thing [valor'], in the primary 
sense, is how much [vakt] it is equivalent to, or will fetch of 
some other thing or things in exchange. In this sense there 
seems as little possibility of assigning value to a thing, without 
reference to some other thing, as of assigning ratio. And as 
ratio may be defined to be that relation of one magnitude to 
another, which is sought by inquiring what multiple, alitjuot 
part or parts, of the one, is equal to the other; so value, in the 
primary sense, may be defined to be that relation of one 
substance to another, which is sought by inquiring what 
quantity of the one will voluntarily be given in exchange for an 
assigned quantity of the other. But after this relation has been 
determined between all imaginable substances respectively and 
one particular commodity, which in all civilized societies is 
money ; by a slight metastasis, the substances which will 
exchange for equal quantities of money aie said to be of equal 
values, and substances which will exchange for dilFerent quanti- 
ties are said to be of values piopoitioned to those quantities. 
And by a further licence, the v(duc of a thing comes populaily 
to mean the quantity of the general measurer, money, for which 
it will, at the period that may be in question, exchange. IJence 
thcie appears no difficulty in ascertaining the meaning of value, 
when applied to the comparison of objects at the same period 
and in the same state of society. But if (jucstion were to be 
made, of ' What was the value of silk stockings in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ or ‘ What was the value of a ten penny nail in 
Otaheite on its first discovery by Euro))eaus,’ it could apparently 
only be answered by approximation. There need be no hesita- 
tion in stating, that in both these cases the things mentioned 
were of much higher value than in England at this moment. 
But if greater precision is insisted on, there seems no re- 
source but expressing the values by reference to exchangeable 
things of some kind, which though they do not necessarily 
afford an exact measure, affoiiid something like an approximation, 
of the accuracy of which an estimate may at the same time be 
made by the inquirer as far as he is able. For example, the silk 
stockings or the nail may be stated to have been equal to so 
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many days labour of the lov^est kind of labourers, or so many 
of some hioher kind ; though it does not even follow that the 
proportion between the numbers piesented by these two modes 
of expiession, should be the same that it would be in England 
at this day. Or it might be estimated in hogs ; though it 
does not follow that a hog in Otaheite or in LI17 ibeth’s time 
may not have been a moie loidly dish than in England now. 
Value, therefoie, like greatness, has in all cases a refeience, diiec t 
01 implied, to something else. And if there was no one thing in 
existence which could be ti listed to have precisely the same 
propoition in lespect of magnitude to othei things that it had 
in the time of Eli 7 ibeth, theie would be the same difficulty 
m settling the magnitude of things in that eia, tliat there now 
is in settling their value. 

An intiuacy is obseivable in some jmts of the commentators 
woik, aiising from the intrusion of the fact, that the value of 
things produced without monojioly is peipelually giavitatmg 
towaids the cost of pioduction. This nny be tine, but theie is 
no list in contimnlly bunging it forwaid in a way that tempts 
theicadu to believe they aic the same, foi the fact is that 
thfy me nevei the same, 01 only foi such comparatively laie 
penods as a suinging body is at the lowest point And this 
peipetual oscillation on both sides of the cost puce, instead of 
being an incon*>idf lable accidnit, is in leahty the great agent 
by which the commeicnl woild is kept in motion , and it 
dfpfiids foi its (\istence on the jninciplcs of Monopoly I^iice, 
— the sellers Inving to a ccitain degree a monopoly in then 
favoui wheiuvei tlu quantity in themaiketis /ess than could be 
sold at tlie cost piicr, and thf buyers having an advantage of a 
simihi kind when the quantity in the maiket is moie. 

Kent, winch is the subject of Note If I, is anothei meiecoiol- 
laiy fiom the pnnciples of Monopoly Ihice. A mono])oly is when 
the quantity of a commodity is limited either by natuie or ait, so 
as to cause the competition foi it to laise the price highei than the 
average cost of product ion, A monopoly may be of the kind in which 
no pait of the pioduce costs comparatively more in pioduction 
than any othei part ; as may be the case with the Eau de J/nssoit, 
whi( h, if as geneially suimised it is only an extiact from some 
common vegetable, might be made by cait-loads without compa- 
rative inciease of cost Or it maybe of the kind wheie a certain 
part of the pioduce is raised at a somewhat increased cost, though 
this piocess may not be earned ^o far as that any paiticular 
poition of the jiroduce can be assigned which sells for no moie 
than the cost puce, as maybe the case with Tokay, in the 
laismgof which it is piobable that there are portions of the 
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vineyard that require comparatively more labour than some 
others, but none whose produce does not sell for more than 
the cost price,— and moreover possible enough (for the vine is 
said to abhor manure), that there may be no such thing as 
increasing the produce by any higher degree of what is called 
dressing. Or it may be of the kind in which portions of the 
produce may be raised at different costs, up to that which 
swallows up the whole price ; as is the case with the corn raised 
from the various qualities of land in the hands of the landlords 
in general. But in all these cases the principle of Monopoly is 
one, and the varieties are the results of the diversity of ex- 
traneous circumstances. There is no more ground lor main- 
taining any difference in the common principle, than for main- 
taining that there is a diflerence in the principle which causes 
a man to fall from a church steeple, a waggon to run down 
hill, and a bullet to describe a paiabola instead of flying off in 
the tangent. And this seems to furnish the reply to an objection 
received from a highly eminent name in political economy, 
against having called Adam Smith’s the ‘True Theory of 
Rent.’ It may be that he did not trace the full extent 
of the diflerence, between a monopoly of class No. 3 like corn, 
and one of class No. 2 like Tokay ; but if he has struck out 
the leading principle of both cases, he may be held to have a 
good general claim. A man must leave something for posterity. 

Great part of the Note on Rent is occupied by replies to the ob- 
jections urged from various quarters against the unhappy mistake 
on the subject of ‘ the poition of produce which yields no rent,’ 
which has had a sensible effect in retarding the progress of 
political economy for nearly twenty years. These were con- 
clusively answered by Say in the year following their publica- 
tion ; whose assertion that ‘ the so called theori/ of rent, has in- 
troduced no new truth into the science of political economij, and 
explains no fact that is not explained more naturally by the truths 
that had been previously established^ might easily have been 
carried forward into the demonstration that it has been pro- 
ductive of extensive practical error. 

On one part of the objections the commentator says, 

^ Besides the objections which have now been examined and re- 
futed, another has been urged from time to time against the theory of 
rent, as now explained. The authors of this objection affect to sup- 
pose that Sir Edward West, Mr. Multhus, and Mr. Ricardo, consi- 
dered the cultivation of inferior land as the cause of a high price of 
corn. But this, they allege, is to invert the order of the phenomena j 

• Say, Vol. iv. cli. 20. See extract translated in the Westminster Review 
No. XXXII for April 1832, p. ^0(5. 
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the cultivation of inferior soils not being the cause but the effect of 
highj price, and this high price being itself the effect of demand. This 
very doctrine, however, has been explicitly laid down Tby the distin- 
guished authors pre\iously referred to, and particularly by Mr. 
Kicardo.* They have no where contended that a high price of corn 
was caused by the cultivation of inferior land •, what they contend is, 
that it is caused by the necessity under which every increasing popula- 
tion is placed, of cultivating such inferior land, or being -starved. 
The wants and desires of man are the cause why all commodities are 
produced, and are, by consccpience, the cause of their value 3 but it is 
the difliculty experienced in gratifying these wants and desires, or, in 
other words, the cost incun ed in the production of commodities, that 
measures and regulates this value. This is the theory laid down by 
Mr. Ricardo and the other expounders of the doctrines of rent, and 
it cannot be in any degree affected by the petty cavils alluded to.*— 
IV. HG. 

This statement has many inaccuracies. The objection 
alluded to, was not that the expounders of the new doctrine 
maintained a high price of corn to be caused by the cultivation 
of inferior land, but rent; though it would not have been far 
wrong if it had said the other, and the commentator says so 
himself in this very book. By a bounty on corn exported from 
England to Spain, (IV. 33o), he says, ‘ Corn would be perma- 
' nently reduced [in price] in Spain, because the unusual chcap- 
' ness of the foreign supplies would throw the poorest cultivated 
' lands of that country out of tillage; and it would be permanently 
' raised in England, because the increased demand would stimulate 
‘ the bringing of poorer lands under cuUivalionJ Is this saying 
‘ the bringing of poorer lands under cultivation’ is the instrument 
of ‘raising’ price, or not? The upshot therefore is, that the 
supporters of the new theory do not always know what they 
have said and ‘what not; and consequently they say and unsay.. 
All of which is great damage to political economy. 

At the same time the difference between saying that the 
cultivation of inferior land causes a high price of corn, and that 
it causes rent, is intrinsically little or nothing ; for it is only by 
causing a high price of coni, that it can be imagined to cause 
rent. Only if instances had been adduced where the cultiva- 
tion of inferior land was stated to cause rent, — as for example 
ill tlie Note 1 . 263 of the present commentator before qiioled in 
its order, — the commentator would probably have turned round 
and claimed the benefit of the distinction. 

The conclusive proof of the weakness of the new theory, was 
that it led. to conclusions contradicted by experience on the 

* ‘ See his Priiieiples of Political Kcoiioiuy,’ ^^c. 3d edit. p. 17^^.* 
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incidence of tithes and poor-rates, consisting in the assertion 
that they fell on the consumers. The commentator appears to 
have given up both these consequences, but to maintain the 
premises. It has therefore become incumbent on him to show, 
where the error was which can authorize allowing the conse- 
quences to be wrong and the premises right. And it is more 
especially required of him, because he is a convert, lie formerly 
maintained stoutly, that * tithes and other taxes on raw pro- 
duce do not form a deduction from rent, but go to increase the 
price of produce The truth is the commentator has been 
driven out of mistakes of liis own and other people’s by the 
' petty cavillers,’ and is not thankful. 

The Notes on Population, on the Consequences of the Use of 
the Potato, and on Wages, might all be directed with advantage 
into a demonstration of the horrible cruelty and injustice which 
prohibits foreign commerce by Act of Parliament. They tell 
but half their story ; they discuss the evil, its symptoms, and 
its progress, but stop short when they ought to point out the 
maintaining cause, It is a cruel joke to talk about the evils of 
an increasing population, when that population is cut off by 
law from the power of selling the produce of its labour, for the in- 
terest of a robber caste ; who tell iis plainly, that like the French 
ftohlesse, they will pay no taxes, unless they may have liberty to 
take the amount again from other people, and who, if speedy 
change of mind be not vouchsafed them, will come to the 
same rough end. 

The Note on the ‘ Circumstances which determine the Rate of 
Profit,’ is intended for an overthrow of Adam Smith’s opinion on 
that subject. The reasoning adduced contains an odd specimen 
of fallacy. The object is to prove, that though competition 
may equalize profits, it cannot reduce their general amount. 

' It is easy to see that competition can never produce a general full 
of profits. All that competition can do, and all that it ever does, is to 
refluce the profits obtained in different businesses and employments to 
the same common level, to prevent particular individuals from realizing 
greater or lesser profits than their neighbours. But farther than this 
competition cannot go. The common and average rate of profit does 
not depend on it, but on the excess of the produce obtained by the 
employment of a given amount of capital, after replacing that capital, 
and every contingent expense. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that a manufacturer has a capital of L. 10,000, the half of which is 
expended in buildings and machinery, and the other half in paying 
the wages of his workmen, and that his taxes amount to L.IOO •, sup- 

• Sec Art. Taxation in the Supplement to the 4th and 5th Editions of 
the Encyclopasdia Britannica, p. G30. 
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pose now that the produce annually obtained by this manufacturer is 
12,000 yards of broad cloth j and that this produce is sufficient, be- 
sides replacing the whole of that portion of his capital which is 
devoted to the payment of wages, and whatever portion of the fiKcd 
capital may have been wasted, as well as paying his taxes, insurances, 
and all other necessary outgoings, to leave him 1,000 yards of cloth, 
or L. 1,000 of surplus. The profits of this manufacturer would be at 
the rate of ten per cent. 5 and it is obvious that they could not be 
affected by the nllost intense competition. Competition cannot affect 
the productiveness of industry, neither can it, speaking generally, 
affect the rate of wages, for, such as the demand for labour is, such 
will be its supply, and it cannot affect the burden of taxation. It is 
plain, therefore, that it can have nothing to do in determining the 
common and average rate of profit. It will prevent any individuals 
from either getting more, or taking less, than this common rate 5 but 
it can have no further effect.’ — IV. p. 189. 

Now upon this, is easy to see,’ that though compe- 
tition might not affect the fact of the results from the 
capital of 10,000/. being 12,000 yards of cloth, it is just 
the thing which will affect their being worth 12,000/. and 
leaving a surplus of 1,000/. If competition should lower their 
marketable value to 12,000 pence, it is surmised the capitalist 
would be in a melancholy state. And it is precisely because men 
will not employ capital for less than a certain rate of profit,-— 
wliich may be supposed the rate which will arise to the cloth 
manufacturer from the 12,000 yards being worth 12,000/,-— that 
cloth will be manufactured to the amount which will cause 
12,000 yards to be worth 12,000/,, and to no greater. Here 
therefore being a singular fallacy and mistake, it may be con- 
cluded that Adam Smith was right when he maintained that 
profits were lowered by the competition of capitalists and raised 
by its absence ; the inferior limiting cause, or that which prevents 
capitalists from offering competition beyond what will ad- 
mit of a certain rate of profits, being manifestly the opinion and 
habits of society, which as they determine the final or average 
proportion which shall be maintained between the numbers of 
the labouring population and the funds for their support, or in 
other words determine the average rate of Wages, so they also 
determine the average rate of Profits of Stock, which arc only 
the wages of another description of labourers, consisting partly 
of the recompense of present labour exerted in the form of 
superintendence, ^nd partly of the recompense of past labour 
exerted in the creation of their capifal*. It would in fact be no 

• For further illustration of this, see the ‘True Theory of Rent,’ Ninth 
Edition, p. 16 and elsewhere. Published at the Office of the Westminster 
Review ; price Threepence. 
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bad rule always to assume Adam Smith to be in the light, when 
his opponents let fall anything about ‘ the fundamental piinciple 
with lespect to the decreasing pioductiveness of the capital 
successively applied to the soil/ 

But, it will be said, if capitalists of all kinds, as for instance 
coach-inaktis, iipholstcicis, and glass-makers, would agiee to 
incieasc then pioduction at the sam(‘ tune and in the same degree, 
would not this enable the cloth-makei to have as good a coach, 
as many tables, and as much glass to set upon them, in return 
foi his yaids ol cloth as ever, without tioubling his head whe- 
ther tlie money puce of these things continued the same oi not ^ 
No ; theie is a fallacy something like that of the schoolboy who 
fancies pebbles might go for halfpence if only everybody would 
ngiee to take them. It is impossible that pioduction should be 
equably inci eased in all kinds, howevei lesolutely the capitalists 
were bent on the expeiiinont; and not only would it not be in- 
creased equably, but in some most important ai tides, it would 
lag behind in a mannei tint would be immediate luin to the 
scheme. If, foi instance, all the manutac"turcrs as above weie 
to take into their lieads to try to double then woiksliops and 
their woikmen, they miglit pioceed a little way in the puisiiil, 
hut whe)e would thei/ o(t double the quautiti/ of food ^ Capitalists 
might setup two woikshojis, and make two coaches instead of 
one; but wheie would they gel two landed estates, and make 
two crops of com m^,lea(l of one ' The land is not there to be 
had; and if it is niged that they may apply then capital to 
the bad and u|ecled lind, it is jilam that this is only an indirect 
limit instead of a diiect one. It is the hiid tied to a spiial 
««piing; which though it may gain a little by pulling, is in leality 
as math tied as anotlici. The limit to the quantity of food, a 
limit always existing even where not bi ought nearei by unjust 
laws, IS therefoic what would bung llic whole scheme to a halt. 
If this limit can be extended, as lor instance by getting access 
to the food of foreign countues, or if the situation is snp|>osed 
to be one in which good land may be occupied at pleasuie,— 
these aie jnecistly the ciicumstances m which increase of pio- 
diK tion of all kinds may and will go on equably and without pio- 
duciiig a competition that will pievcnt the expected profits. But 
if these ciicumstances do not exist, then the increase of piodiic- 
tiou ill some kinds will find a limit thiough the impossibility 
of a coirespondmg increase of production income other kinds. 
It is likely tliat other things* besides food, might be found coii- 
tubuting to bring on the clicck , but food is the puncipal, and 
tlipiefore it is sullicient foi the aiginnent. lleie then appeals 
to be the soie place, both of the tlieoiy which says ^ the most 
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intetise competition* could never produce a general fall of 
profits, and of that which says variations in wages, profits, and 
rent, cannot cause the value of commodities in the advanced 
stages of society to vary. 

In the Note on the Effect of Variations in the Rates of 
Wages and Profits on the value of Commodities, all that is 
connected with allusions to the * fundamental principle * in the 
form of the* capital last applied to the land,*&c. may bo cut off 
as fallacious, except where the result accidentally accords with 
the result of substituting the general principle of monopoly 
price. For example, when it is said that * the giving up of 
rent by landlords would not enable raw produce to be obtained 
at a reduced price,' — this is true, not for any reason connected 
with * the portion of the necessary supply that is obtained by the 
agency of the capital last applied to the land,' but simply 
because it could make no difference in the price of a limited 
quantity of produce, whether it was sold for the benefit of one set 
of men or of some other. And this reason would equally hold 
good, if a situation should be discovered wdiere, either from 
ignorance or natural circumstances, there should be no such 
tiling known as different qualities of soil, or increase of crops 
arising from laying out more money on the land. The insisting, 
therefore, on adhering to what is a mere accident, and repre- 
senting it as the cause of the general result, — is like insisting 
that the king's coach was made to move because the horses 
were cream-coloured ; and tliough the main fact asserted, 
namely that the coach has been drawn, may be undeniable, it 
is plain that such a mode of accounting for it must lead to 
error in the end. 

On theNote on Money,itis apprehended, that though the results 
laid down are true, the reasoning by which they arc supported 
does not go to the bottom of the question ; and that a nearer 
approach to this is made in the place pointed out on occasion 
of a previous allusion to the subject of money. The part of the 
case which relates to Banking, and particularly to the question 
of the"^ establishment of a National Bank, may be considered as 
having been discussed in the Article on the Renetml of the Bank 
Charter in the preceding Number of this Review*. 

The Note on * Corn Laws and Corn Trade ' contains exceed- 
ingly valuable matter; and perhaps the only objection that can be 
raised to any portion of it, — with thp exception of some allusions 
to that bane of political economists * the iiewly-employed capi- 


* The Article on Renewal of Bank Charter in No. XXXIII of the 
Westminster Review. Republished as a Pamphlet^ price Twopence. 
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tal/ which however do not seem to affect the results, — is to the 
part near the conclusion, where an ad valorem duty of seven or 
eight per cent is spoken of as what the agriculturists might 
possibly justly claim ‘ to indemnify them for peculiar charges.’ 
There can be no policy in indemnifying the agriculturists by a 
tax which deprives the public of several times the amount given 
to the favoured class, when there remains the incomparably 
cheaper plan of removing the supposed burthens from the 
agriculturists and laying them on somebody else. No man 
spends'two shillings, as the means of indemnifying his neighbour 
for a balance of one ; if his neighbour’s claim is just, he pays 
the shilling. 

The Section (1.) on the Effect of granting a Bounty on the 
Exportation of Corn, is peculiarly important. It is not 
certain that the author was aware of the value of the inference 
incidentally thrown out, that ' bounties on exportation,’ and 
* restrictions on the importation of corn,’ have results of pre- 
cisely the same kind,— or of the high degree in which light is 
thrown on the operation of the Corn Laws by his discussions on 
a bounty. 

^ If the prices of corn in Britain and Spain were nearly on a level, 
}io exportation from the one to the other would take place. But if, 
when prices were in this situation, a bounty, say of 10s. per quarter, 
were granted by our government, corn would be immediately poured 
from England into Spain. Linuts would, it is true, be soon set to 
this exportation and importation. The competition which takes place 
among exporters, as among every other class of traders, prevents 
their realizing more than the common and ordinary profits of stock ; 
and hence grain would be exported from England to Spain, not in 
the expectation of realizing the whole of the bounty as profit, but in 
the view merely of securing the ordinary rate of profit on the capital 
employed in its transfer. A rise of prices, though not to the whole 
extent of the bounty, would therefore be immediately felt in this country, 
and a corresponding fall in Spain. Nor would this rise and fall of 
price be temporary. Corn would be permanently reduced [in price] in 
Spain, [not] because the unusual cheapness of the foreign supplies 
would throw the poorest cultivated lands of that country out of tillage 
{_for the tendency of throwing any Iwid out of tillage, so far as 
it goes, is to raise the price of corn and not to Imver it ; but 
because the increased quantity of corn arising from the cheap foreign 
supply would bring down the price of' corn upon the whole, and this 
/eductmi would throw a certain quantity of poor land out of tillage, 
though to a much less amount thar would reduce the nlhole stipply of corn to 
the former magniludif] j and it would be permanently raised in Eng- 
land, [c/o/]] because the increased demand would stimulate the bring- 
ing of poor lands under cultivation \Jmt for causes the opposite of those 
7vhich operate in SpaiiP^, A bounty, lo the extent we have supposed. 
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would perhaps ^press prices 5s. a quarter in Spain, and raise them 
as much in Britain. To the Spaniards it would be extremely advan- 
tageous, as it would enable them to purchase the most indis])eiisable 
necessary of life at so much less than they could otherwise have done ; 
in Britain, however, its effects would be directly opposite. A few 
more of our heaths "and bogs would indeed be cultivated, but every 
class of persons in the kingdom, landlords alone excepted, would find 
it more difficult to procure food than before. The higher price of our 
corn, supposing it not to raise wages and diminish the profits of 
stock, which it would most unquestionably do, would obviously be of 
no advantage to the public.’ — IV. p. 334*. 

Here is presented a distinct vision of a rise of price in England, 
accompanied with benefit to the landlords, and with the cultivation 
of a few more heaths and bogs, which the landlords will not fail 
to hold forth as matter of national exultation ; but at the same 
time attended with a removal of corn, to a much greater 
amount than the produce of the said heaths and bogs, and an 
increased difficulty of procuring food, to everybody except the 
landlords. The sums the landlords gain, somebody else loses ; 
and there is a loss to the community besides, of precisely the 
quantity of production, business, and employment, which would 
have been created by the expenditure of these sums in their 
proper places. And the same processes may be traced point by 
point in the case of a tax on importation. — It will not fail to bo 
observed, that the insertions in italics are foreign to the author’s 
text ; and that the points therein controverted do not aflect the 
final argument. 

The commentator’s statement of the^ operation of the Englisli 
Corn Laws, is that the loss sustained by the public ‘ may be faii ly 
and moderately estimated at from nineteen to twenty millions' 
a year, of wlpch scarcely oneffth ‘ finds its way into the 
pockets of the landlords' after all; the rest being ‘absolutely 
and totally lost to the country, without contributing in the 
smallest degree to increase the comforts or enjoyments of any 
individual whatever.’ There certainly has been no instance 
in history, where two- thirds of a population, not avowedly 
slaves and under physical restraint accordingly, have submitted 
to such an infliction, to please the remaining third. The process 
will be brief, and ought to be. Either the fund-holders and 
the church will join with the commercial interests and the rest 
of the public in putting down the enormity by legislation ; or 
their possessions will be taken in the first instance either by the 
operation of legislation or otherwise, and afterwards will begin 
the attack on all property, hard enough upon the innocent, but 
the inevitable consequence of the prodigious provocation. The 
outrageous injustice of the landlords is the key to the public 
danger, the spigot that confines the fermenting contents of the 
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national beer-barrel, which must speedily bursj^ if not relieved. 
If tliis were taken away, not all at once but by a moderately 
rapid progression, the debt and taxation would be made a flea- 
bite, not by removing them, but by increasing the ability to bear 
them, .which comes to tlie same thing. The public irritation 
would fall, as the fierceness of a den of hungry savages might be 
lulled by the application of joints of meat ; and there would be 
a great calm. It seems impossible that before the mischief 
goes much further, a government should not arise, possessing 
about as much prudence and decision as might be competent to 
the regulation of a regimental hospital, and by speaking the 
truth and rallying the parties concerned, cut off the progress of 
the evil by cutting off its source. In which hope, the policy at 
present would seem to be, to endeavour to accelerate the 
crisis ; as surgeons promote inflammation which is to terminate 
in cure. 

The • Navigation Laws ^ were the restrictive fallacy applied 
to shipping. To please the English ship-owners, the consumer 
of a foreign commodity was to lose all the difference between 
their inferior skill in their craft, and the skill of anybody else 
who might be superior; and some class of English traders with 
whom the difference would have been spent, was to lose the 
amount over again besides. They were an Act to enable ship- 
owners to put twenty shillings into their own pocket by taking 
forty from the community. It is grievous to think, they 
should have been invented by republicans ; but it is some con- 
solation, that the dynasty of harlots which succeeded was no 
wiser. 

The only pica which in the present day could liold an hour 
against the examination of reasonable men, is that which main- 
tained they were for Defence. The representation was, that 
the object was to increase the number of mercantile sailors, 
and that the sailors were essential to the safety of the country. 
The answer to this is, first, that a sailor, like everything else, 
may be bought too dear ; and secondly, that the practice of 
making the defence of the country habitually dependent on the 
accumulation of mercliaiit seamen at double their commercial 
value, is as rude and inartificial, as it would be to enact that 
every horse should liave two drivers, for the purpose of securing 
the power of increasing the corps of artillery-drivers with men 
expert in the vocation. The folly may not be so glaring; but it 
is of the same kind. If the artillery were to propose such 
an enactment, they would be told to train drivers for tl^mselves. 
But it is easier for an aristocratically governed navy, to kidnap 
sailors than to make them ; and like other kidnappers, they 
prefer that then game should be thick. Nothing but the con* 
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temptible inability ol' the Englibli people to preseive themselves 
from gross pei's6nal oppression on the part of the aristocracy, 
coulcl have continued the biiital practice of impressment. A 
sailor, too, acts at a disadvantage compared with other men. 
He is insulated by his vocation, and may be oppressed with 
comparative safety ; while if the proposal were made to op- 
press bricklayer's labourers, it would cause a geueial appeal to 
the only substantial security a people has against an aiistocracy, 
resistance. The bricklayer has the advantage of being a 
land-animal 5 and the consequence is, that sailors are subjected, 
not only to the privation of the personal freedom of which their 
countrymen make their sneaking boast, but to an abiding state 
of misgovernment in the ordinary pursuit of their vocation, 
of which nobody that has not seen it can^ form a competent 
idea. Now and then some tyrant who to ordinary wickedness 
unites cxtraordinaiy folly, finds his way into the newspapers in 
spite of all that cun be done for his assistance ; and this is nearly 
all the redress a sailor has. 

The whole of the Note on * Impressment ’ may be taken as a 
text-book by any person wishing to be master of the subject. 
Its conclusion is particularly forcible and true. Unless means 
are |)reviously taken to remove the cause of complaint, the 
sailors if they are wise, will on the first breaking out of war, 
go over to America in a body ; and it has been avowed that an 
understanding to that effect has been extensively circulated 
among them. The first principle of a free government, is that 
oppression cancels all duties ; and it is the first principle, 
because to this alone the existence of any freedom upon earth 
is traceable. 

Of the ^ Colonial System’ the only remains, since the altera- 
tions in the Navigation Laws, consist in tlie duties levied on 
goods of the same kind as produced in the favoured colonies, 
from foreign countries, and sometimes from dependencies of the 
same country. Of the first kind is the tax on Norway deals ; 
of llie second is the degrading tax on sugar, imposed for the 
abstract love of slavery felt by the gone-by government, and I he 
interest acknowledged in maintaining it for its reflex effects on 
tlie community at home. A people that pays a poll-tax for the 
support of slavery, is manifesUy but a remove from slavery 
itself; it is therefore nothing surprising, that a government 
whose basis was the public wrong, should have supported the 
outpost pf slavery in the colonies at all hazards. For all 
that is thus given to the slave-holders, it is clear tlie people 
of England pay twice ; once in the loss to the consumers, and 
Qfm m9i§ itt loss to the w \yhtm the dUfereoce in 
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a state of freedom would be spent. It is not a proposition to 
be minced, but one to be brought forward with the gravity of a 
theorem in Euclid, — that if the West Indies were by a con- 
vulsion of nature to sink into the sea, the commercial and 
political advantages to the British community would be enor- 
mous, incalculable ; and the gain in a moral and domestic point 
of view, would be that of the cessation of a tribute, in comparison 
of which any that was ever paid by a nation to a conqueror, 
was honour and positive renown. No man has a right to demand 
of another, that he shall degrade himself by pretending ignor- 
ance, that if such a consummation should be in the page of 
destiny, all the employment to trade, navigation, or manufac- 
tures of any kind, which might thereby be caused to cease, 
would be replaced by a greater extent of trade, navigation, or 
manufactures, arising with the country whose cheaper produce is 
now prohibited by the delegates of the slaveholders in the House 
of Commons with the single reservation, that places should 
be lacking in the world from which the same supply could 
be procured. But this reservation can have no bearing 
on the effects of removing from us the present slavery-tax 
on sugar. Either such removal will cause the whole supply 
of sugar to be increased, or it will not. If it does, there is 
an end of the threat of an insufficient supply. If it does not, the 
public will be where it is, and will be under the necessity of 
giving the same prices for sugars of all kinds as at present j and 
so the West-Indians will go on. The pretence, therefore, that the 
public would lack a supply of sugar, is only for knaves to frighten 
children with. The truth is, the government has loved slavery 
and the support of slave-holders ; and for this predilection of 
the government, we the slaves at second-hand, must pay. 

The Note on the ^ Commercial Treaty with France in 1786,’ 
has the appearance of having been written some time since, and 
having received the benefit of the author’s later knowledge, 
without all the expressions being removed which have the air of 
running counter to it. Thus it talks of a * fair principle of reci- 
procity,’ and * all really beneficial commercial transactions being 
founded on a fair principle of reciprocity,’ as if the author believed 
' reciprocity ’ had anything to do with the common-sense of 
the affair. Yet nothing can be clearer than the paragraph in 
which he puts down the foolish fallacy that We should wait for 
reciprocity. 

' The disinclination of foreign governments to enter into commer- 
cial treaties on a footing of reciprocity, has sometimes been urged as 
a reason why wc should not admit the commodities of their subjects 
into our markets. But a regard to their own interest will always 
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induce those who consider the matter dispassionately to purchase 
whatever commodities tiioy want in the cheapest and best market. 
It is true that the French government have, by an unwise and most 
impolitic regulation, prevented the introduction of English cottons 
and hardware into France 5 and have thus forced their own subjects 
to misemploy a large proportion of their capital, and to purchase 
inferior articles at a higher price than that for which they might 
otherwise obtain them. But this is a line of conduct that ought to 
be carefully avoided, not followed. The fact that a foreign govern- 
ment has done an injury to its subjects by making them pay an artifi- 
cially enhanced price for their cottons and hardware, can be no apology 
for the government of this country injuring those entitled to its 
protection by making them pay an enhanced price for their wines, 
brandies, and silks. To act thus, is not to retaliate on the French, 
but on ourselves.’ — IV. p. 417. 

The * Petition of the Merchants of London for a Free Trade * 
in 1820, is a consoling document; particularly when connected 
with the subsequent virtual abrogation of the Navigation Laws. 
It is consoling because it gives a high idea of what has been 
accomplished, and an earnest of the future. 

On the subject of ^ Commercial Revulsions,’ it is important 
to notice, that by far the greater part of the phenomenon arises 
out of the system of protection. Men are supported in a trade 
by making other men pay for what they do not want, and when 
the wretened system fails, as fail it must, there is proclaimed to 
be a Commercial Revulsion. If the system of protection had 
never been, honest commerce would have taken its course 
silently, and capital and employment wtruld have been attracted 
to one trade and drawn off gradually from another, as the 
changes in the world and human wants required. And 
another point still more urgent in the actual condition of things, 
is the insisting on the principle, that if any of the artificially 
cockered interests give substantial evidence of suffering from 
physical want, the evil should be met by a direct gift of money 
OH the part of the community, and not in a way which levies 
the sum tvyice over, once from the consumers and once 
over again from some other class of British traders with whom 
those consumers would have spent the money. Every class 
which presents itself with a demand for relief through the medium 
of ' protection,’ ought to be considered as saying, ‘ Forasmuch as 
nobody wants the goods we make, we beg that some other class 
of traders may be robbed to serve us, and the consumers over 
again besides.’ * 

The case of the * Herring Fishery’ is reducible to the same 
principle as other commercial frauds. To put an extra price 
into the pockets of certain herring-fishers and the capitalists 
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wlio employ them, vvc lake it twice over, first from the eaters of 
herriugs, and secondly from those traders with whom the money 
would have been expended. The argument of ancestorial wisdom 
is, that neither the eater^s nor the traders form a compact mass. 
The principle therefore is like one which should allow the 
herring-fishers to raise a sum by collecting halfpence on the 
highway, with the additional special condition that half the 
halfpence should be thrown into the sea. 

Tlie Note on the ‘ Disposal of Property by Will’ is too favour- 
able to what it calls * the custom of primogeniture,’ It omits 
the principal circumstance connected with its eflects in this 
country ; which is, that it makes part of a regularly organized 
system, for concentrating the wealth of the family in the senior 
member, with the view of making it an engine in his hands for 
effecting the maintenance of the junior branches through the 
medium of the public wrong. 

Of the ‘ Government, lie venue, and Commerce of India* as 
at present conducted, with its adjunct the China Trade, the prin- 
cipal feature may be stated to be, that it is a commercial fraud of 
the same nature as the Herring Fishery ; except that the plunder 
instead of being collected from old women vvlio cat herrings, is 
collected from old women who diink tea, and that the enjoyers 
sail in twelve-huiidred-ton ships instead of herring-busses, and 
go to India to fetch it. In both cases the amount gained is 
taken twice over from somebody else : once from the old women^ 
and once more from the people who would have had their custom 
if it had not been laid qjdt where it is. 

In the Note on * Taxes on the Rent of Land,’ the charge 
against Adam Smith amounts to liis having said that taxes 
on Rent would fall on the landloids, without noting that 
such taxes could not sweep away the portion of the rent of a 
farm which consists of the interest of capital expended 011 
improvements or buildings. The answer to which appears to be, 
that Adam Smith would have culled one Rent, and the other 
the Interest of Capital. 

The Note on ' Taxes on Profits’ declares that Adam Smith is 
wrong in saying such taxes full ultimately on the consumers ; 
and that this is only true when the tax is laid on the profits 
of 'one or a few businesses/ A presumption of the inaccuracy 
of this, is in the difficulty of assigning the point where ' a few 
businesses’ are to merge into enough to produce the general 
effect. The error may be suspected to lie in the reasoning 
about the ' real value / the truth apparently being, that when a 
tax is imposed on the profits of any particular business or species 
of capit^^ tbo parties concerned reduce the quwtitjf 91 
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business or capital, till what is left pays them the ordinary rate 
of profits as before. If any of them remove capital to other 
employments, they will either not succeed in establishing it, or 
drive out a corresponding quantity of the capital of less able 
and fortunate dealers somewhere else. And the same process 
will be repealed, if the tax be extended to all profits. The final 
consequence of which will be, that in addition to the tax 
being ultimately paid by the consumers, there will be a reduc- 
tion to the amount of the tax, of the comniodities sold and 
consumed within the country*. 

From this results the very important proposition, that a tax 
on manufactured goods, is analogous in impolicy to the 
attempt at raising money for a favoured class by restrictions ; 
and for the same reason, namely that there is a double incidence, 
or the amount is lost twice over. The tax is paid once by the 
consumers, and there is a gratuitous loss to an equal amount on 
the capitalists and labourers besides ; this last gratuitous loss 
being measured by, and in fact identical with, the losses arising 
to the manufacturing capitalists and labourers from the diminu- 
tion of the extent of their business. This fact will make a 
powerful demand on the public attention, whenever the public 
has got through a few of tlie subjects whose pressure is more 
immediate. 

The Note on ‘ Taxes on Wages’ is exposed to the same objec- 
tions as that on Taxes on Profits. The cases of Wages and of 
Profits are in fact the same ; profits being only the wages of a 
particular kind of labour, and the absolute magnitude of both 
being settled in the same way, by the opinion and habits of 
society. 

The Note on * Taxes on Raw Produce’ exhibits a retreating 
.from the Rickrdo fallacy on Tithes. It in fact gives up the 
general assertion * that tithes full on tlie consumer,’ which was 
precisely the point where the error of what was put forward as 
the new theory of rent became distinctly ostensible by the con- 
sequences ; and confines itself to contending that the opponcnls 
of that opinion have not assigned sufficient magnitude to the 
loss which they maintained to fall on the consumer in conse- 
quence of the existence of diffei*ent qualities of soil. 

The Note on ' Taxes on Commodities’ sets out with a clear 
insight into the very point that was defective in the case of 
taxes on profits, — namely, the certainty that tlie dealers in the 
article taxed will' be " forced to contract their business, and by 


• For an extended examination of thia, sec 'True Theory of Rent/ 
Mbth Sdidoii; p. 18 « 
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lessening ihe supply, raise the price to such as will yield the 
common and ordinary rate of profit.’ But it is followed by an 
effort to confine this to the case of luxuries. What are luxuries ? 
Salt is a luxury, to the man who is obliged to eat his potatoes 
without. This part of the argument is in fact a portion of the 
principles formerly contested m the cases of Taxes on Profits 
and on Wages. The truth with respect to taxes on com- 
modities not produced under a monopoly, whether luxuries or 
not, and whether the duty be laid ad valorem on all or in any 
other manner, appears to be that the price is raised till the tax 
is paid by the consumers, but there is at the same time a 
diminution of the whole production, consumption, and employ- 
ment of the community, to the amount of the tax over again. 

The researches on the * Funding System’ point mainly to the 
conclusion, that when all a nation’s disposable income has been 
absorbed by the interest of debt, the only chance left is to out- 
grow the debt by removing checks upon the industry of the 
community, if it is lucky enough to have any. Of luck of this 
description, our own has no deficiency. 

The * Additional Note on Rent’ is amusing by the honhommie 
of the assertion, extracted from a writer of as early date as 1801, 
that * Rent is, in fact, nothing else than a simple and ingenious 
contrivance, for equalising the profits to be drawn from fields of 
different degrees of fertility.’ Nevertheless the same writer’s 
ideas are not far from the truth on the nature of effective demand, 
and its connexion with the price. It is not exactly that men 
say ‘ We must and will have such a quantity of corn whatever 
we may pay for it.’ But they raise the price which they will 
bid for corn, and at the same time economize its use in all the 
ways they can discover, till at last they agree upon a division 
which will make the existing supply hold out ; the increase of 
price encourages increase of supply in future, and by the repeti- 
tion of the process and its opposite, the price and the supply 
are made continually to meet. With the exception, however, of 
the odd imagination alluded to, the extract is far from being a 
bad account of the origin of Rent. 

It is very clear on the whole, that the commentator has got 
at least half-way out of the Ricardo fallacy on Rent ; but he is 
loth to acknowledge the fact, and tries all turns to persuade the 
reader that he was never so far wrong as might be thought. 
He would do better to apply his influence and his talents,*to 
display the full extent of the mistake. Another request which 
may reasonably be urged, is, that after having let down the 
question of Absenteeism by advancing a demonstration before 
parUaraent which burst in the proof, he wouW either support 
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what others have produced in the way of a probes aliier on the 
same point, or put forward something better of his own. 


Art. II . — A Narrative of a Nine Months Residence in New Zealand, 
in 1 827 3 together with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan 
d^Acunha, an Island situated between South America and the 
Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, Draughtsman to his 
Majesty’s Surveying Ship ‘the Beagle.’— London. Longman 
and Co. 1832. 8vo. pp. 371. 

TNTELLIGENCE respecting New Zealand has hitherto been 
scanty, and it now arrives from an unexpected source. We 
have here an instructive and amusing book from the pen of a 
wandering artist ; the last person that might be expected to go 
to New Zealand, and one of the first that should do so, for in 
that country is a studio far preferable to either the Vatican or 
the Louvre. Painters travel to study pictures instead of nature, 
and thus become ingenious fabricators of copies, instead of 
originals themselves. Art springs out of peculiar native cir- 
cumstances ; the Greeks were sculptors, because they ran and 
wrestled naked. Our sculptors and historical painters, instead 
of ransacking eflete Italy, should seek the rudiments of 
their art in the South Seas. In New Zealand, more especially, 
the finest and most athletic forms may be found exhibited under 
every effort of the frame, and under every modification of feeling, 
both in individuals and in groupes, in the midst, too, of scenes 
of great picturesqueness and beauty. But artists prefer the 
ease and security of the grand tpur, and go on following the 
same round of subjects, till art degenerates, and in time will 
be worn out, like perpetually intermarrying families. In the 
mean while let us turn to Augustus Earle, a wanderer in many 
lands and over many seas, and now for his reward wandering 
on as draughtsman to a surveying-ship at present pursuing its 
pathless way on a four years voyage. 

It was time that something w'as understood about the New 
Zealanders. The catastrophes that had taken place on this 
coast, the fearful and treacherous massacres of crews that 
trusted in their good disposition, and the horrible stories of their 
cannibalism, seemed to put them out of the pale of humanity 
and the hope of civilization. In the mean time, however, it was 
heard that some portion of the two islands called New Zealand, 
had become constantly frequented by our whalers and merchant- 
men, that missionaries had been stationed in various parts with- 
out molestation, and that even dock-yards of white men had 
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been established in several places, and vessels had arrived 
in distant ports buill in the country, and laden with its 
merchandize. All this bespoke a very considerable change 
from the time of the murder of Marion Du Fresne and the 
massacre of the Boyd, and it became desirable to learn how it 
had taken place, and to what extent. 

Very satisfactory answers to these inquiries may be had from 
Mr. Earle’s book. In geograjdiical information, our stores of 
knowledge are not much increased. It happens, by some fatality 
or other, that we learn nothing, save of the very northernmost 
part of the northern island ; of the southern island thcie is 
nothing but a marine survey of the coasts at all known, — and of 
the interior of the other, a confined portion of its northern 
division. Mr. Marsden, the missionary, had crossed the country 
from the Bay of Islands on the east, to the river E. O. Ke Anga 
on the west ; the only one of the Europeans that had published 
any account of the country, that did so. Mr. Earle has now 
crossed in his turn, but it was unluckily by the same track. 
Every w'here that a report has been made, the country is com- 
posed of grand features, thickly covered with wood, well 
watered, and wheie cultivation has disclosed the character of 
the soil, it appears extremely rich and fertile ; the climate is 
favourable to every species of vegetation ; of the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil, flax is the most abundant and most useful, 
and IS applied by the natives to almost eveiy purpose of clothing, 
building, packing, or wherever ligamentary structure can be 
turned to account. New Zealand was originally destitute of 
quadrupeds, and nearly, with the exception ot a few birds, of the 
greater part of the more obvious portions of the animal king- 
dom. Fish is found in abundance on the coast, but of edibles 
whether animal or vegetable on land m a state of nature, there 
IS a wonderful scarcity. In the utter absence of grass, it did 
not seem an easy task to introduce pasturing animals ; the hog, 
the most thoiough of cosmopolitans, however, speedily thrived, 
and now exists in great numbers ; dogs now ovenun the inhabited 
paits, and it appears that cattle feed and thrive upon the fern 
in such a manner, as to render it probable that they will multiply 
to a most beneficial extent. Fern every where abounds. The 
merchant and fishing vessels that put into the bays and 
harbours of New Zealand at present, have many inducements 
besides the convenience of itg position and the excellence of its 
anchorage, and these inducements are eveiy day increasing. It 
is off their coasts that the whaleis often complete their cargo, 
and, in case of its failing, spars of very considerable value 
supply the deficiency. Tortoiseshell is pointed out by Mr. 
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Earle as one of the most valuable objects of merchandize. And 
now that cultivation is oarried on to a considerable extent, 
supplies of sweet potatoes, Indian corn, fruit, and other 
vegetable products, together with fish and hogs, may be had in 
abundance. These are qualities which make the islands ])laces 
of importance to our commerce, and as such, deserving of 
general attention. New Zealand has, however, other claims. 
The inhabitants of this country are the noblest savages that 
have been found to exist. In figure and form, in courage and 
manliness, in ingenuity and curiosity, they bear away the palm 
both from the Sandwich islander of Polynesia, and the Red 
Indian of North America. One foul stain alone degrades 
their character below that of the vulgar savage. The New 
Zealander feeds upon his kind. This is a dreadful exception to 
his virtues, and a horrible addition to the catalogue of his vices. 
It practically entails a host of evils on his race. The individual 
who views his like, as a butcher eyes a well-fed ox or sheep, has 
a motive to slaughter beyond the natural ferocity and cruelty of 
man. In the struggle between the killed and killer, is created 
a ravenous lust for slaughter; the passion of revenge is carried 
beyond the outpouring of blood and the infliction of death ; 
quarter becomes unknown — mercy takes wing — for the prisoner 
is a prey as well as a ])rize. Cannibalism has another cHcct, as 
has been observed in New Zealand. Life falls in value — the 
taking of human life, viewed in all civilized communities as an 
event of so much magnitude, comes to be regarded with the 
utmost indiflerence — ^it is taken when the master is either angry 
or hungry— so that life, the dearest property a man is born to 
enjoy, is depreciated in his hands to a possession held almost in 
contempt. 

The vices of tlie New Zealand character are closely con- 
nected with this melancholy habit. The massacres of ships 
crews have sometimes, in all probability, been as much induced 
by appetite, as by injury and insult. The cruelty used towards 
their slaves, or rather the draconism of their slave laws, Iras the 
same soiiixe; the slightest oflVnre is visited witlr the deprivation 
of life — a stroke of the eternal hatchet settles tire matter — tire 
oven is prejrared, and the crime of the servant furnishes forth a 
feast for the master. The prisoner', in like manner, is devoured 
on the field of battle, with the exception of a few of the more 
epicurean morsels, which are saved for favourites at home, 
or the heads of chiefs, which are preserved by a process peculiar 
to this people, and which seems to be even moi-e artful than the 
embalmment of the Egyptians. The grand distinction of the 
New Zealander’s character — his love of w ar — may arise from the 
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same source. < Talk to him/ said a native New Zealander, * of 
work, and he grows sleepy ; but speak of war, and he opens his 
eyes as wide as a tea-cup/ The New Zealander's passion for 
war, and the extent of its indulgence, is unrivalled in any part 
of the world. A temple of Janus in New Zealand would never 
be closed for a moment j war seems the natural state, peace an 
unnatural and contemptible repose. The only manner in whicli 
it is understood one man can excel another, is in the art of 
destruction. It is the sole object of education — the sole success 
— the sole triumph. Perhaps the reason at the bottom of this 
extravagant passion is, that more appetites than one are gratified 
by the result of strife. A field of battle is a Smithfield as well 
as a Waterloo. 

The virtues of the New Zealander have a connexion with his 
vices. He is thoroughly brave, active, generous, confiding ; 
he is unwearied in obliging, he is faithful and laborious. 
Unlike all other savages, the New Zealander is industrious. 
Possessed of a muscular frame admirably adapted for 
energetic exertion, the New Zealander engages in the most 
laborious pursuits with perseverance and industry. No men 
make better sailors — no men work the pumps of a leaky vessel 
with more enduring vigour— no men are so useful in tlie dock- 
yard or the forge ; and such is their delight at being admitted 
to view the fabrication of any thing useful, that they will ply 
the hammer or the bellows, carry burthens or undertake any 
task, in order to be admitted to the arcana of a workshop. At 
this moment, the pride of a New Zealand chieftain is to have a 
connexion with the Europeans ; and if he may have a dock -yard, 
or an oar and plank manufactory on his domains, he is gratified 
in the highest degree, and will venture life and limb in their 
preservation. 

The way to civilization is through wants. No other savage 
has ever wanted anything from civilized man but finery, liquor, 
or some of the most obvious tools; but the New Zealander 
wants precisely those things which an Englishman would want 
had he not been born to them. Mr. Babbage himself does not 
take more interest in the manufactures of Birmingham, than 
did Atoi the New Zealander; and in his native land the out- 
cry is for the useful iron in all its shapes, and above all for the 
musquet and its soul— gunpowder. The passion for war formerly 
so dangerous to the European visitor, now lays the New Zea- 
lander at his feet. The Whitfe Man’s ships, are the purveyors of 
the sinews of war — not money but musquets — and the reigning 
passion for the instruments of death forbids the New Zealander to 
molest, or even to rerenge himself upon, the source of his supplies. 
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It is well understood ^mong the South Sea Whalers and others 
who have occasion to harbour in Nevy Zealani, that there, is no 
currency there but powder aiid'shotj And "it is extraordinary, 
that the great supply of the 'veVy means of destruction, 
has in part put a stop to destruction itself, and may possi- 
bly prove the instrument of extensive civilization. As long as the 
only weapon of offence which the New Zealander possessed^ was 
the clnb he had carved and earned in his hand, so long did a 
battle assume the aspect of a field of Troy ; every man singled 
out his enemy, and proceeded to the indulgence of his deadliest 
feelings of vengeance. But now, and we are_ indebted to Mr.* 
Earle for the information, they begin to count niusquets, and 
owing to the enumeration being pretty nearly equal, did it 
occur in the year 1827, for the first time since New Zealand 
existed, that a seri^ of bloody campaigns was stopped m 
Umiue, by a council or congr*ess of hostile cTiiefs, The tendency 
of modem waifiue by means of the musqiiet, is ta pit mass 
against mass, and to destroy the ]>ersonaUty of a battle. This 
effect among the quick-witted New Zealanders has been rapidly 
spread. In one of their late wir/m, a powerful chieftain named 
Shiiliiea was killed; it was expected that his death would be 
as usual the signal for universal warfare ; but the musquets were 
counted, and thousand told against thousand ; the thing ended, 
as in European affairs, in long speeches, for no parliamentary 
man could hope to excel a New Zealander, either in the extent 
or the vehemence of liis oratory. In point of audience, the New 
Zealander canies it by an immense advantage, for neither cheers, 
nor couglis, nor scrapes, aie known in this piiniitive land. In 
this congicsi of cJiicftains, the race of diplomatists toade its first 
appearance at the Antipodes ; and though we are heie intolerant 
enough of Talleyrands and Melteinichs, it is a good thing to 
hear that by the very force of musquetry, our savage fnends 
have been drawn to piotocols instead of gunpowder. By some 
remarkable accident or other, bayonets do not seem to ha\o 
been imported into New Zealand; the Brummagem articles 
which have been sent out, weie probably destitute of that 
appendage or moveable affixation, as Sir Charles Wethcrell 
would call it, and lucky it is that things so happened. The 
bayonet gives point to the rausquet in every sense of the 
word. Had the merchant-men’s musquets possessed bayonel^^ 
heroism would have been still encouraged in this island of 
aihletEB, and the horrors of war bcqji simply transferred from a 
New Zealand flint club to a Birmingham triagonal steel bayonet. 
It is not so,— and what is most delightful to think of, the deathly 
instrument which has stopped the progress Of war in this savage 
VOL. XVII. — Westmmster Review. y 
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country, is by fortuitous circumstances in every way rendered 
innocuous. It has been seen, that by tlie accidental omission 
of bayouets, and by the fact that musquets tell only in a volley, 
the sting has been taken out of their hostile application. The 
next turn, however, that the ingenuity of human kind will give 
them, will be that of the sharp-shooter. It is not, however, every 
day, that a rifle has a man for its aim : in Amerrca, where the 
rifle is carried to the greatest possible perfection, the use of it 
is contemporaneous with the imbibation of the alphabet ; boys 
go out ‘ a-guuning of’ squirrels ; when somewliaL older, they 
try birds and bears, and when at their best, they kill the 
squirrel with ball without touching his skin, but simply by dex- 
terously driving off* the bark on which the animal stands, and 
thus produce death by concussion. But in New Zealand there 
is no practice; there are no animals to shoot at, save a few 
birds not worth the shot. The consequence is, the New Zea- 
lander is one of the worst shots in the world; he always handles 
a gun as if he were afraid of it, and usually discharges it 
before be gets it lo his shoulder. Thus are the most warlike 
people on the face of the earth, reduced to imbecility by putting 
a musquet into their hands and a siiot-belt over their shoulders. 
Surely this is an answer lo the outcry that was made against 
Perkiiis'’s engine of death. The moie expeditious and inde- 
pendent of human vnIII the destruction of a given body of 
men becomes, the sooner will mankind cease ^to be made the 
victims of its power. If the annihilation of armies could bo 
made to dejiend upon the pointing of a single great gnn by 
the Emperor Nicholas or ilie Emperor Fiancis in any particular 
direction, whether from Schocmbruiin or the North Pole, no 
army in the world would stand such Imperial manceuvring ; 
whole nations would be seen standing up as one man, protesting 
against being made imperial nine-pins, and warfare w’ould cease 
to bo a royal game. In the present imperfect state of warfare, 
however, individual feelings of courage, glory, and honour, are 
permitted to interfere ; and thus is a grand delusion kept up. 
Each captain, colonel, and private, is made to believe that the 
affair is a personal one — that it is his own fame that is at stake— 
and, that, if he should fail to expose life and limb daily, all 
would be lost. The farce is kept up by rank, by orders, by 
and medals, by praise, least of all W money, for it is 
the scarcest at the fountains of honour. Be this as it may, 
are the current coiq of the New Zealander. As is well 
known to every merchant or whaler trading in its seas, a musquet 
is worth five score of hogs according to the rate of prices in tliose 
parts, and five score in New Zealand means one liundred and 
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ten, for this singular people use an undecimal arithmetic. 
This being the price of a gun, it may readily be supposed that 
there is no want of supply ; hogs are bred, and sweet potatoes 
^ sown, with this sole view ; there is no self-denial a New Zealander 
' will not practise, no privation he will not bear, in order to become 
possessed of this grand object of his existence. The conse- 
quence is, that there are many thousand stand of arms in this 
savage land. Hitherto the country has been in a state of perpe- 
tual confusion ; the intervals of repose seem to have occurred 
solely for the purpose of cultivating some merchantable article 
which they may exchange with the vessels for arms. It is this 
very desire for weapons of offence, which has caused the grand 
reformation in their conduct towards Europeans ; before they 
established a trade, they were too ready to take umbrage at what 
was often unintentional slight. Now it is almost impossible to 
offend them : the white man is so necessary to the principal 
chiefs, and his value now so generally understood, that in mw 
civilized countries is the visitor less in danger, unless indeed he 
becomes involved in some of the native broils. Mr. Earle 
seems to have been in some danger in this way more than once ; 
but he ran less risk than he would have done perhaps in any 
other field of war. He was sedulously protected by a chieftain 
near whom he took up his abode, and several others were 
anxious to have the honour of being his guardians. 

Mr. Earle's adventures form the best materials for studying 
the New Zealander. Having been taken off the nearly desert 
isle of Tristan d' Acunha by a vessel bound to Van Diemen's 
Land, he was glad to accompany it, though in a direction 
different from that he had designed to pursue. When in Van 
Diemen's Land, his curiosity and activity first led him to New 
South Wales, ‘and thence to New Zealand. Having persuaded 
a friend to accompany him, he embarked at Sydney the 20th 
October 1827 on board the brig Governor Macquarie, Captain 
Kent. On the ninth day New Zealand was in sight. The 
northern part of the island was approached on the western side, 
opposite a river seen only by Captain Cook, and of which very 
little was known till lately, when it was visited twice by the 
Rev. Mr. Mat6den, and also by Captain Dillon during his search 
after the remains of Perouse. It has been called Shukeanga, 
but Mr. Earle names it E. O. Ke Anga, an apparent difference 
reconcileable by the fact that the natives prefix to all words 
beginning with two vowels, the sound sA. It is only some twelve 
or fourteen years since the bar to the harbour formed by the 
mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga was first crossed by a small vessel 
attendant on the store-ships the Dromedary and Coromandel. 
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Soundings were taken and buoys laid down ; but the commanders 
of these vessels did not venture in. The commander of the 
Dromedary was Captain Cruise, to whom we are indebted for 
a book on New Zealand ; in a review of which, only a few years 
ago, the Quarterly Review took pains to prove, in despite 
of the most incontrovertible evidence, that cannibalism did 
not and never had existed in this country. The bar to which 
we have alluded, and which prevents this bay from being one 
of the finest in the world, was however crossed during Mr. 
Earle’s residence there by two large vessels, which recrossed 
heavily laden ; one, the Harmony of London, of four hundred tons 
burthen, the other the Elizabeth of Sydney of nearly equal 
tonnage. Yet to show the treacherous nature of these oars, it 
may he mentioned that a few months afterwaids two schooners 
of exceedingly light draught were lost, though they were both 
commanded by men who perfectly well knew the channel 
tlirough tlic bar. Roth vessels had been built in New Zealand ; 
one, me Herald, a small and beautiful craft, by the church 
missionaries. 

' The morning of the 30th was foggy and unfavourable, but it 
suddenly cleared up, and exhibited the entrance of E. O. Ke Anga 
right before us 3 and a light breeze came to our aid to carry us in. 
'J'he entrance to this river is very remarkable, and can never be mis- 
taken by mariners. On the north side, for many miles, are hills of 
sand, white, bleak, and Iwrren, ending abruptly at the entrance of the 
river, which is about a quarter of a mile across. Where the south 
head rises abrupt, craggy, and black, the land all around is covered 
with verdure } thus at tlie first glimpse of these heads from the sea, 
one is white, the other black.’ 

' The only difficulty attending the entrance (and indeed the only 
thing which prevents E. O. Ke Anga from being one of the finest har- 
bours in the world), is the bar. This lies two miles from the mouth 
of the river, its head enveloped in tireakers and foam, bidding defiance 
and thredtening destruction to all large sMps which may attempt the 
passage. However, we fortunately slipped over its sandy sides unda- 
maged, in three fathom water.’ 

‘ After crossing the bar, no other obstacle lay in our way ; and 
floating gradually into a beautiful river, we soon lost sight of the sea, 
and were sailing up a spacious sheet of water, which became considerably 
wider after entering it 5 while luqjestic hills rose on caett^iside, covered 
with verdure to their very summits. Looking up the river, we beheld 
various headlands stretching into the water, and gradually contracting 
its width, till they became fainter and fainter in the distance, and all 
was lost in the azure of the hm’izon. The excitement occasioned by 
contemplating tliese beautiful scenes was soon interrupted by the 
hurried approach of canoes, and the extraordinary noises made by the 
natives who were in them/ 
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* As the arrival of a shi[) is always a profitable occurrence, great 
exertions are made to be first on board. There were several canoes 
pulling towards us, and from them a number of muskets were fired, a 
compliment we returned with our swivels j one of the canoes soon 
came alongside, and an old chief came on board, who rubbed noJ^es 
with Captain Kent, whom he recognised as an old acquaintance ; he 
then went round and shook hands with all the strangers, after which lie 
squatted himself down upon the deck, seeming very much to enjoy 
the triumph of being the first on board. But others very soon coining 
up with us, our decks were crowded with them, some boarding us at 
the gang-way, others climbing up the chains and bows, and finding 
entrances where they could. All were in perfect good humour, and 
pleasure beamed in all their countenances.' 

* 1 had heard a great deal respecting the splendid race of men I w^as 
going to visit, and the few specimens 1 had occasionally met with at 
Sydney so much pleased me, that I was extremely anxious to see a 
number of (hem together, to judge whether (as a nation) they were 
finer in their proportions than the English, or whether it was mere 
.accident that brought some of the tallest and finest propoi^tioned men 
before me.* 

► * I examined these sjivages, as they crowded round our decks, with 

the critical eye of an artist j they were generally taller and larger men 
than ourselves; thoseof middle height were broad-chested and muscular, 
and their limbs as sinewy as though they had been occupied all their 
lives in laborious employments. Their colour is lighter than that of 
the American Indian, their features small and regular, their hair 
is in a profusion of beautiful curls: whereas that of the Indian is 
str.ait an<l lank. The disposition of the New Zealander appears to be 
full of fun and gaiety, while the Indian is dull, shy, and suspicious,* 
— p. 5. 

Each of thesre savages was armed with a good musquet, and 
most of them had a cartridge-box buckled round their waist.s, 
filled with ball cartridges, and those who had fired their pieces 
from the canoes carefully cleaned the pans, covered the locks 
over with a piece of dry rag, and put them into a secure place in 
the canoes. Indeed musquets are too much an object of lever- 
eiilial respect to be useful to them ; they were at first inclined 
to worship them as gods, and familiarity has not yet bred any 
want of reverence ; they are perpetually taking them to pieces 
and cleaning, them, so that screws soon become loose, ‘and the 
spring of the lock relaxed ; they then say the gun is sick, and 
teaze every European they approach to cure it, imagining that 
every white man is necessarily a gun.smith, just as in Persia it 
is taken for granted that every Frank is a doctor. 

^ As wc sailed up the river very slowly, the throng of savages 
increased to such a degree, that we could scarcely move, (ind to add to 
our confusion; they gave us a dance of welcome/* standing on one 
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spot, and stamping eo furiously, that I really feared they would have 
stove in the decks, which our lady passengers were obliged to leave, 
as when the dance began, each man proceeded to strip himself naked, 
a custom indispensable among themselves/ 

^ We came to an anchor off a native village called Parkuneigh, where 
two chiefs of consequence came on board, who soon cleared our decks 
of a considerable number. We paid great attention to these chiefs, 
admitting them into the cabin, 8lc., and it had the effect of lessening 
the noise, and bringing about some kind of order amongst those who 
still continued on deck. The names of these chiefs were Moortara, 
and A Kaeigh, and they were the heads of the village opposite to which 
we had anchored. They were well known to our captain, who spoke 
their language. They were accustomed to the society of Europeans, 
also to transact business with them ; and as they were flax, timber, 
and hog merchants, they and the captain talked over the state of the 
markets during the evening. They were clothed in mats, called Ka- 
ka-hoos. The ladies joined our party at supper, and we spent a very 
cheerful time with our savage visiters, who both behaved in as polite 
and respectful a manner as the best educated gentlemen could have 
donoj their pleasing manners so ingratiated them into the good 
opinion of the ladies, that they all declared, they would be really 
very handsome men if their faces were not tattooed.”— p. 11. 

The first stroll Mr. Earle look on shore, he came across an 
object that forcibly reminded him, in spite of other objects 
of a contrary tendency, of the state of civilization in the country 
he came to visit. lie stumbled upon the remains of a human 
being that had been roasted, and a number of hogs and dogs 
were snarling round it and feasting upon it. On the ni^ht of 
the arrival ot the vessel, a chief had set one of his kookies or 
slaves to watch a piece of ground planted with the kumera, or 
sweet potato, in order to prevent the hogs from committing 
depredations upon it. The poor lad delighted with the appear- 
ance of the ship sailing into the haibour, was more intent upon 
observing her come to an anchor than upon guarding his pro- 
perty, and suffered the hogs to ramble into the plantation, where 
they soon made dreadful havock. In the midst of this trespass 
the mastet arrived. The result was according to the manners of 
New Zealand ; he instantly killed the unfortunate boy with a blow 
on the head with his stone hatchet, then ordered a fire to be made 
and' the body to be dragged to it, when it was roasted and con- 
sumed. On the return to the vessel, the ladies, passengers on 
board the Macquarie, were carried on the shoulders of the natives 
over the mud to the boat. Qne of the gallant carriers was the 
murderer of the boy : the females however had not been made 
acquainted with the transaction, and Mr. Earle remarks it would 
have liiisen difficult to make them believe that such a nobledook- 
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ing au(] good-natured fellow bad so lately imbrued his hands 
in the blood of a fellow creature. The contrast presented in 
the manners and appearance of the same person at different times 
is most remarkable. While unexcited the New Zealander is 
gay, good-humoured, gentle and even tender in his little 
attentions ; but the instant lie is roused, a demon seems to take 
possession of his frame, and the traits of his quieter slate arc 
no longer recognizable. The habit of drinking has no share in 
producing this excitement ; for they alone of savage tribes have 
refused to submit to the degrading power of liquor. They 
have the utmost aversion to every kind of "wine or strong 
drink/ and very often take the Europeans to task for indulg- 
ing in a propensity to them so extraordinary. ‘ Why will you 
“^pake yourselves mad’ they ask. It must be somewhat 
humiliating to be tutored by a New Zealander on a point of 
morals. 

On this occasion Mr. Earle remarks that there was scarcely 
any thieving practised by the crowds of savages that visited the 
brig in harbour. This is another grand cluuige woiked on the 
natives by a keen sense of their own interests. They have seen, 
says Mr. Earle, the detestation that theft is held in by Euroj)eanv, 
and the injury it does to trade, and have in consequence nearly 
left it off. None, he adds, but the meanest slave will now 
practise it, and they do so at the risk of their lives, for if caught 
III the fact, or the charge is proved against them, their heads aic 
cut off', or broken. 

On November 3, a party visited a village called Par or Fort 
Finneigh, lying round the base of a conical hill about three 
hundred feet high, with a fortification on the top. It will be 
interesting to describe the aspect of the country as seen from 
hence. The’view is by no means savage. 

' To the right of this swamp is a beautiful valley, in a very high 
state of cultivation. At the time I stood viewing it from the hill, I 
was charmed with the scene of industry and bustle it presented \ all 
the inhabitants of the village having gone forth to plant their fH)tat()es, 
kumeras, and Irulian corn. In the rear, and forming a fine bold back- 
ground, is an immense chain of high and rugged hills, covered to their 
summits with thick forests, and forming, os it were, a natural barrier 
and protection to this smiling and fruitful valley, while from their 
wooded sides issue innumerable small streams of clear water, which, 
meeting at the base, form beautiful rivulets, and after meandering 
through the valley, and serving all the purposes of irrigation, they 
empty themselves into the E. O. Ke^\nga river.’ 

‘ Standing on the spot from which I have described the above 
prospect, I fdt fully convinced of the frugality and industry of these 
^vages. Tho regularity of their plantations, and the order with 
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which they carry on their various woiks, differ greatly from most of 
their brethren in the South Seas, its here the chiefs and their families 
set the example of labour j and when that is the case, none can refuse 
to toil. Hound the village of Par Kuneigh, at one glance is to be seen 
above 200 acres of cultivated land, and that not slightly turned up, 
but well worlced and cleared ; and when the badness of their tools is 
considered, together with their limited knowledge of agriculjure, their 
persevering industry 1 look upon as truly astonishing.’ — p. 17 . 

Painting and sculpture are both arts greatly admired by this 
people. Every house of consequence is ornamented and 
embellished, and their canoes have the most minute and 
elaborate workmanship bestowed upon them. Their food is 
always eaten out of little baskets rudely woven of green flax 
{Phormium ienax) which grows in great abundance in the 
island ; and as they generally leave some for the next meal, 
they hang their baskets on sticks or props, till they are ready to 
eat again. Thus a village presents a very singular appearance, 
as it is stuck full of sticks, with various kinds of baskets hanging 
from them. 

The passengers on board the brig which carried Mr. Earle to 
New Zealand were chiefly a party of Wesleyan missionaries 
whose intention it was to settle an establishment in an island. 
They fixed upon a spot some miles up the river for their 
residence, and here they were landed by the brig, which 
sailed up the river for that object. The stream was found 
navigable for twenty miles. 

^ The shores on each side this noble river are composed of hills 
gradually rising behind each other, most of tliem covered with wood 
to the water’s edge. Not a vestige of a habitation is to be seen, and 
if it had not been for the occasional sight of a canoe, we might have 
imagined the country to be totally uninhabited. Opposite a small 
Island, or rather sand-bank, the vessel grounded, and liad to remain 
till the next tide floated her off. It was a curious and interesting spot, 
being a native par and depot, and was entirely covered with store- 
houses for provisions and ammunition. The centre was so contrived 
that all assailants might be cut off before they could effect a landing ; 
and we were all much gratified by the judgment and forethought 
displayed in this little military work. The next morning we got off, 
but could not proceed far as the shoals were becoming so numerous as 
to render the navigation dangerous. But here we beheld, with both 
surprise and satisfaction, a most unexpected sight 5 namely, a snug 
little colon^of our own countrymen, comfortably settled and usefully 
employed in this savage and unexplored country. Some enterprising 
merchants of Port Jackson have*" established here a dockyard and a 
number of sawpits. Several vessels have been laden with timber 
and spars ; ope vessel has been built, launched, and sent to sea from 
this spot^ and another of a hundred and fifty tons burthen^ was then 
upon the stocks I’ 
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* On landing at this establibhmcnt at E. O. Racky, or, as tl>c 
Englishmen have called it, Deptford,” I was greatly delighted with 
the appearance of order, bustle, and industry it presented. Here were 
storehouses, dwelling-houses, and various offices for the mechanics; 
and every department seemed as well filled as it could have been in a 
civilised country. To me the most interesting circumstance was to 
notice the great delfght of the natives, and the pleasure they seemed to 
take in observing the progress of the various works. All were officious 
to ^Mend a hand,” and each seemed eager to be employed. This 
feeling corresponds with my idea of the best method of civilising a 
savage. Nothing can more completely show the importance of the 
useful arts than a dockyard. In it arc practised nearly all the 
mechanical trades ; and these present to the busy enquiring mind of a 
New Zealander a practical encyclopajdiaof knowledge. When he secs 
the combined exertions of the smith and carpenter create so huge a 
fabric as a ship, his mind is filled with wonder and delight ; and when 
he witnesses the moulding of iron at the anvil, it excites his astonish- 
ment and emulation.’ 

' The people of the dockyard informed me, that although it was 
constantly crowded with natives, scarcely any thing had ever been stolen, 
and all the chiefs in the neighbourhood took so great an interest in the 
work, that any annoyance offered to those employed would imme- 
diately be revenged as a personal affront.’ — j). 24*. 

At this spot, the Deptford of New Zealand, the brig remained 
to unload her cargo, while Mr, Earle and his friends determined 
to see something more of the interior. The Bay of Islands lies 
pretty nearly opposite to the mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga on 
the eastern side of the river, and thither the voyagers determined 
to proceed across the country. They first reached the head of 
the river in a canoe, and then staited on foot. Some miles 
further up the river they came to another English settlement. 
This consisted of a party of men who had come out in the 
Rosanna, a vessel employed by the New Zealand Company, 
and when all idea of settling was abandoned by the officers 
sent out for that purpose, these men chose rather to remain by 
themselves than return home, and they were found busily 
employed in cutting timber, sawing planks, and making oars 
for the Sydney market. 

^ As the river became narrower, the habitations of the natives were 
more numerous. The chief of this district (w^hose name is Pationi) 
has a splendid village very near the carpenters* establishment we have 
just described. He had taken these industrious men under his especial 
protection, and seemed very proud of having a settlement of that kind 
in his territories, as it gave him powe/and consequence among all the 
neighbouring chiefs, and from the trade he carried on by means of their 
exertions.’ 

* Pationi had likewise induced the Wesleyan missionaries to settle 
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upon \m land, about a mile below ; bo that the head of this river 
assumed quite the appearance of a civilised colony/ — p. 28. 

Mr. Earle was accompanied by a chief who offered his services 
and those of two slaves to carry the baggage, and as he was 
ioined by several others from the English station, the party 
oecame numerous. 

* We travelled through a W'ood so thick that the light of heaven 
could not penetrate the trees that composed it. They were so large, 
and so close together, that in many places we had some difficulty to 
squeeze ourselves through them. To add to our perplexities, innumer- 
able streams intersected this forest, which always brought us Europeans 
to a complete stand-still. The only bridges which the natives ever 
think of making arc formed by cutting down a tree, and letting it fall 
across; and over these our harc-leggedattendants,loadcd as they were, 
scrambled with all the agility of cats or monkeys ; but it was not so 
with us : for several times they seated one of us on the top of their load, 
and carried him over. The chief, who accompanied us, made it his 
particular business to see me safe through every difficulty, and many 
times he carried me himself over such places as 1 dared scarcely venture 
to look down upon.’ — p. 29. 

The first night of their pedestrian tour was spent at a village 
belonging to the chief Pationi and occupied by his son. The 
manner in which it was passed appears to have been more agree- 
able to Mr. Earle’s feelings as an artist than as a man. 

‘ Here we saw the son of Pntioni, accompanied by thirty or forty 
young savages, sitting or lying all around us. All were excewlingly 
handsome, notwithstanding the wildness of their appearance and the 
ferocity of their looks. Let the reader picture to himself this savage 
group, handling every thing they saw, each one armed with a musket, 
loaded with ball, a cartouch-box buckled round his waist, and a stone 
patoo-patw), or hatchet, in his hand, while human bones were hung 
round each neck by way of ornament j let the scene and situation be 
taken into consideration, and he will acknowledge it was calculated to 
make the young traveller wish himself safe at home : but, when I 
suspected, I wronged them ; for after admiring every thing we had 
brought with us, (more especially our fowling pieces, which were 
very beniUiful ones,) they begged a little tobacco, then retired to a 
distance from the hut which had been prepared for our reception, 
and left us to take our supper uninterrupted ; after which they 
placed all our baggage in the hut, that we might be assured of its 
safety.’ 

Mtprerved a rainy, miserable night; and we were a large party, 
crowded into a small smoky hut, with a fire lighted in the mi&le ; as, 
after our supper, tlie natives, iri* order to have as much of our company 
as possible, crowded in till it was literally crammed. However 
annoying this might be, still I was recompensed by the novelty and 
pictw^ua appearance of the scene* Salvator Uoaa eould not have 
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conceivfd a finer study of the horrible. A dozen men^ of the largest 
and most athletic forms^ their cakahoos (or mat- dresses) laid aside, 
and their huge limbs exposed to the red glare of the firc^ their faces 
rendered hideous by being tatooed all over, showing by the fire-light 
quite a bright blue ; their eyes, which arc remarkable for their fierce 
expression, all fixed upon us, but with a look of good temper, com- 
mingled with intense curiosity. All my fears had by this time subsided, 
and being master of myself, I had leisure to study and enjoy the scene 5 
we smoked a social pipe with them (for they arc all immoderately 
fond of tobacco), and then T stretched myself down to sleep amidst all 
their chattering and smoke.' 

* But all my attempts at slumber were fruitless. I underwent a 
simultaneous attack of vermin of all descriptions 5 Reas, musketoes, 
and sand-Rics, which, besides their depredations on my person, made 
such a buzzing noise, that even the chattering of the natives could 
not drown it, or the smoke from the fire or pipes drive them away.'— 
p. 33. 

The next day from an eminence the travellers beheld the Bay 
of Islands, and at sunset they arrived at the head of Kiddy- 
Kiddy river, which empties itself into tlie bay. Here there is a 
missionary establishment which presented an extraordinary 
contrast to the wild country in its neighbourhood by its 
appearance of comfort and cultivation. 

‘ Occasionally we met groups of naked men, trotting along under 
immense loads, and screaming their barbarous songs of recognition ; 
sometimes we beheld an uncouthly carved figure, daubed over with 
red ochre, and fixed in the ground, to give notice that one side of the 
road was tabooed. An extraordinary contrast was now presented to 
our view, for we came suddenly in front of a complete little English 
village. Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the chimneys, of 
neat weather-boarded houses. The glazed windows reflected the 
brilliant glow from the rays of the setting sun, while herds of fat 
cattle were winding down the hills, lowing as they leisurely bent their 
steps towards the farm-yard. It is impossible for roe to describe 
what I felt on contemplating a scene so similar to those 1 had left 
behind me.'-^p. 38. 

In the morning, two vessels were found to be in the har- 
bour ; the one a London whaler, and the other an East India 
Company's ship, which 4iad just returned from cruirfng in 
search of the wreck of La Perouse's vessel. 

* The Bay of Islands is surrounded by lofty and picturesque hills, 
and is secured from all winds. It is full of lovely coves, and a safe 
anchorage is to be found nearly all over it ; added to this, a number 
of navigable rivers are for ever emptying themselves into the Bay, 
which is spotted with innumerable romantic islands all covered witli 
perpetual verdure.’— p. 41. 

Here Mr. Earle found that a friend, the captain of ah English 
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whaler, had taken up his residence, and here ho determined 
himself to stay until the Macquarie had completed an extensive 
voyage on which she was originally bound, and returned to the 
Island. He consequently went back by the same route he had 
come, in order to make his arrangements for a permanent 
removal. When the chiefs on that side understood his inten- 
tion, he had great difficulty in prevailing upon them to let liim 
leave them. They were all eager for his presence, and would 
have been proud to retain a white man under their protection, 
^ Is not our country as good as theirs they exclaimed : ‘ are 
you not as safe amongst us ? are w^e not as willing and as capable 
of protecting you as Shulitea?* Their importunities were only 
to be overcome by pleading the residence of a white friend at 
the Bay of Islands, who was building a house for him. Tliis 
argument was understood and yielded to, but with reluctance. 

The second time Mr. Earle crossed the island, in order to 
take up his abode with his friend, he returned on foot accom- 
panied only by a boy to carry his baggage, and expresses him- 
self as proceeding with a full sense of security. The appearance 
of the country indicates strongly that agriculture is making 
rapid progress. 

* At mid-day we arrived at what in New Zealand is considered a 
town of great size and importance, called Ty-a-my. It is situated on 
the sides of a beautiful hill, the top surmounted by a par, in the midst 
of a lonely and extensive plain, covered with plantations of Indian 
corn, cumera, and potatoes. This is the principal inland settlement, 
and, in point of quiet beauty and fertility, it equalled any place I had 
ever seen in the various countries I have visited. Its situation brought 
forcibly to my remembrance the scenery around Canterbury.' 

^ We found the village totally deserted, all the inhabitants being 
employed in their various plantations ; they shouted to us as wc passed, 
thus bidding us welcome, but did not leave their occupations to receive 
us. To view the cultivated parts of this country from an eminence, 
a person might easily imagine himself in a civilised land ; for miles 
around the village of Ty-a-my nothing but beautiful green fields pre- 
sent themselves to the eye. The exact rows in which they plant their 
Indian corn would do credit to a first-rate English farmer, and the 
way in which they prepare the soil is admirable. The greatest defici- 
ency which I observed in the country around me was the total absence 
of fences ; and this defect occasions the natives a great deal of trouble, 
which might very easily be avoided. Hogs are the principal part of 
their wealth, with which, at all times, they can traffic with vessels 
touching at their ports. These animals, consequently, are of the 
utmost importance to them 3 bat during the growth of their crops, the 
constant watching the hogs require to keep them out of the planta- 
tions, consumes more time than would effectually fence in their whole 
country } but 1 have no doybti as they already begin to follow our 
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advice and adopt our plans, they will soon see the utility of fencing in 
their land. I have at various times held many conversations with 
diiferent chiefs on this subject, all of whom have acknowledged -the 
propriety of so doing.* — p. 84*. 

The natives are in the habit of fencing round their houses and 
gardens with very neat palings, so that if they have not already 
protected their fiefds, it is from no want of skill. They quickly 
acquire the carpenter’s art, and that of the sculptor in wood 
seems indigenous among them. Their carvings on canoes, on 
Habooed’ buildings, and in images, are in the highest degree 
curious and elaborate, Shungie the great warrior, who visited 
England, and to whom George IV presented a coat of mail and 
a double barrelled gun, succeeded in stocking one of his musquets 
in a very elegant manner. There must however be various 
shrubs in this fertile country which would serve for natural 
hedges, and an example or two on the part of the missionaries 
would be quickly followed. The readiness with which t^e 
natives adopt both disagreeable and laborious occupations 
under the motives of gain, that is to say, take to pursuits of 
honest industry, is highly encouraging to those who hope for 
the conversion of these turbulent savages into peaceful citizens. 

' While we lay here, the ship ** Harmony,** of London, Captain 
Middleton, arrived from Sydney for a cargo of spars. So large a vessel 
entering the port put the whole district into commoRon ; and when 
the chiefs understood the nature of her wants, and had seen the fine 
double-barrelled guns and store of powder to be given as payment for 
tlie wished-for freight, they hastened to the w^oods, and the axe was 
soon laid to the roots of the trees. I saw them pursuing their laborious 
employ with alacrity. In a few days a sufficient number of fine logs 
came floating down the river to load the ship, and they were all cleared 
in a workmanlike manner, ready to stow away. The chief things to 
induce these peo[)le to w'ork are fire-arms and powder : these are two 
stimulants to their industry which never fail.’— p. 77. 

If, observes Mr. Earle in another part of his w^ork, ^our 
government should determine to colonize any part of New Zea- 
land, they would find the natives hardy and willing assistants 
and very different from the natives of New Holland.’ The idea 
of a settlement on the coasts has already been the subject of 
discussion, and it has been understood, on the authority, we 
believe, chiefly of the Missionaries, that the natives would be 
jealous of and hostile to any such attempt. Mr. Earle’s testi- 
mony, however, goes in direct co^ntradietioii of this opinion. 
The truth seems to be, that the chiefs of the neighbourhood 
would consider such an establishment as a great distinction, 
and w'^ould readily cede both laud and labour, to forward such a 
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project. Be this as it may, the time is arrived for the appoint- 
ment of a commercial agent of the government at the port of 
the Bay of Islands : the advantages derivable by our vessels 
who find it convenient to put in there would be enormous, and 
by acting as a controller and censurer of the somewhat lawless 
crews of the whalers and other vessels touching there, he might 
obviate many misunderstandings which now arise, and appease 
quarrels which might even still be attended with .serious 
results On this important subject, wo will once more quote 
the report of Mr. Earle. 

' Tavo South Sea whalers were at this time lying in the bay : the 
** Anne,** from London, a full ship j and the Lynx,'* from Sydney. 
Since I have been living here, five vessels of this description have 
visited us ) and many others would have touched here but for the 
want of proper regulations, and a dread of the dispositions of the 
natives. There being here no representative of the British Govern- 
ment, the crews of whalers are often involved in disputes with the 
natives. This want of Government support has also frightened other 
vessels away ; their commanders preferring going on to rort Jackson, 
where they half ruin themselves by the unavoidable expenses they 
incur. Even wlien tlieir vessels have anchored here, the thoughtless- 
nes.s and eccentricity of this class of men, when they are under no 
restraint or control, has sometimes not only led to disputes with the 
natives, but with each other, which eventually have proved equally 
detrimental, ft short. New Zealand is a place of such vast import- 
ance to so many lucrative branches of British trade, that it must be 
well worthy the speedy attention of our Government at home.* 

^ We spoke frequently to our friend George, os well as to several 
other of their powerful chiefs, respecting the erection of a small fort 
with a British garrison, and of permanently hoisting the English flag. 
They always expressed the utmost delight at the idea } arid, from all 
I have seen of them, 1 feel convinced it would prove a most politic 
measure. George (who had visited Port Jackson) said, This country 
is finer than Port Jackson j yet the English go and settle there. Our 
people are much better than the black natives of New South Wales j 
and yet you English live amongst them in preference to us." 

* The ship ** Anne,” Captain Gray, was out three years, and during 
that period she never entered a civilised port. She had touched twice 
at this bay, and had cruized four months on the coast of Japan, off 
Timor, through the Sandwich and Friendly Islands, and passetf several 
times over the Pacific Oceap, in order to obtain a cargo of sperm oil. 
which she at length accomplished | and was at this time here to refit 
for her voyage home to England round Cape Horn; having picked tip 
most of her cargo off thi.s port.* 

* For twelve years past, notwithstanding all the disadvantages, this 
has been the favourite resort for ships in the above-mentioned trade. 

* Since this was written, a resident has been sent to the Bay of Islands. 
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Here, surroundec) with savages and cannibals, they heave down their 
vessels, land the cargoes and stores, and carry on work, both on board 
and on shore, in tolerable security. The safety of the harbour, the 
facility of wooding and watering, the supplies of pigs and potatoes, 
tempt them to luii the risk of placing themselves in the power of 
capricious and barbarous people/ — p. 199 . 

Mr. Earle’s testimony on the subject of cannibalism is scat- 
tered over many parts of his volume. It may, however, bo due 
to the doubts that have been entertained on the subject, to 
quote at least one of the incidents uhich establish the fact. It 
is a gloomy and horrible narrative. 

^One morning, about eleven o’clock, after I had just returned from a 
long walk, Captain Duke informed me he had heard, from very good 
authority, (though the natives wished it to be kept a profound secret,) 
that in the adjoining village a female slave, named Matowe, had been 
put to death, and that the people wcie at that vciy time preparing her 
flesh for cooking. At the same time he reminded me of a circupistarue 
which had taken place the evening before. Atoi had been paying us a 
visit, and, when going away, he lecognised a whom he said was a 
slave that had luii away from him ; he immediately seized hold of her, 
and gave her in chaige to some of his people. The girl had been tni- 
})]oycd in cariying uood far us ; Atoi’s laying claim to her Iiad caused us 
no alaim foi her life, and \se had thought no more on the subject; but 
now, to my surprise and hoiror, I heard this poor giil was the victim 
they were pieparing for the oven! Captain Duke ami myself weie 
icsolvcd to witness this dreadful scene. "VVe therefore kept our inform- 
ation as secret as possible, well knowing that if wc had manifested our 
wishes they would have denied the whole aflair. We set out, taking a 
circuitous route towaids the village; and, being well acquainted with the 
road, wc c.ime upon them suddenly, and found them in the midst of 
their aboiniiaiblc ceremonies.* 

‘On a spot of libJUg ground, just outside the village, wc saw a man 
preparing a native oven, which is done in the following simple mannci : 
—A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones aie put within it, and 
then all is coveted up ch)se. As we appioachcd, wc saw evident signs 
of the mill del which had been pcipetraicd; bloody mats were sticwed 
a»ound, and a boy was standing by them actually laughing: he put his 
finger to his hciul, and then pointed towaid^ a bush. I approadicd the 
hu3i, and there discovcicd a human head. My feelings of horror may 
be imagined as I recognized the features of the uufoitunatc giil I had 
seen forced fiom oui village the picceding evening !’ 

‘ We ran towards the flie, and there stood a man occupied in a way 
few would wish to see. He was prepaiing the four quarters of a human 
body for a feast; the large bones, having been taken out, were thrown 
aside, and the flesh being compicssed, ho, was in the act of forcing it into 
the oven. "Wliile we stood transfixed by this tenible sight, a large dog, 
wdiiLh lay before the fire, rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked off 
with it into the bushes; up doubt to hide it there for another meal* 
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The man completed his task with the most perfect composure, telling us, 
at the same time, that the repast would not be ready for some hours !’ 

* Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both witnesses of a scene 
which many tnivellcrs have related, and their relations have invariably 
been treated with contempt ,* indeed, the veracity of those who had the 
temerity to relate such incredible events has been every where questioned. 
In this instance it was no warrior’s flesh to be eaten ; there was no 
enemy's blood to drink, in order to infuriate them. * They had no revenge 
to gratify ; no plea could they make of their passions having been roused 
by battle, nor the excuse that they eat their enemies to perfect their 
triumph. This was an action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, the 
chief, who had given orders for this cruel feast, had only the night before 
sold us four pigs for a few pounds of powder ; so he had not even the 
excuse of want of food. Af^er Captain Duke and myself had consulted 
with each other, we walked into the village, determining to charge Atoi 
with his brutality.’ 

' Atoi received us in his usual manner ; and his handsome open counte- 
nance could not be imarined to belong to so savage a monster as he had 
proved himself to be. I shuddered at beholding the unusual quantity of 
potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with this infernal banquet. We 
talked coolly with him on the subject ; for as we could not prevent what 
had taken place, we were resolved to learn (if possible) the whole parti- 
culars. Atoi at first tried to make us believe he knew nothing about it, 
and that it was only a meal for his slaves ; but we had ascertained it was 
for himself and his favourite companions. After various endeavours to 
conceal the fact^ Atoi frankly owned tliat he was only waiting till the 
cooking wns completed to partake of it. lie added, that, knowing the« 
horror we Europeans held these feasts in, the natives were always most 
anxious to conceal them from us, and he was very angry that it had 
come t6 our knowledge ; but, as he had acknowledged the fact, he had 
no objection to talk about it. He told us that human fiesh required a 
greater nurflber of hours to cook than any other; that if not done 
enough, it was very tough, but when sufficiently cooked it was as tender 
as paper. He held in his hand a piece of paper, which he tore in illus- 
tration of hfe remark. He said the flesh then preparing woultl not be 
ready till next morning ; but one of his sisters wliispered in my ear that 
her brother was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sunset.* 

* We enquired why and how he Imd murdered the poor girl. He 
replied, that running away from him to ^er own relations was her only 
crime. He then took qs (^Utside bis village, and showed us the post to 
which she had been tied, and laughed to think how be bad cheated her : 
— Fox/*^ said he,, t t:bid hca: I ^ only intended to give her a flogging ; 
but Vj^rcid,,and shot her through* the heart !" My blood ran cold at this 
rdatibir, and I looked with feelings of horror at the savage while lie 
related ih StiSill I be credited when I again afiiipj, that he was not only 
a handsomo young man; but mild And genteel in his demeanour ? He 
was V man we had admitted to^our tablo, and was a general favourite 
Avith us all ; and the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was a pretty girl 
of about "sixteen years of age !' 
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‘ While listening to this frightful detail^ we felt sick almost to faint- 
ing.^ We left Atoi, and again strolled towards the spot where this dis- 
gusting mess was cooking. Not a native was now near it : a hot fetid 
steam kept occasionally bursting from the smothered mass ; and the same 
jdog we had seen with the hea^, now crept from beneath the bushes, tgid 
sneaked towards the village : to add to the gloominess of the whole, a 
large hawk rose heavily from the very spot where the poor victim had 
been cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing on this melancholy 
place ; it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaning of the wind through 
the bushes, as it swept round the hill on which we were, seemed in 
unison with our feelings/ 

‘ After some time spent in contemplating the miserable scene before 
us, during which we gave full vent to the most passionate exclamations 
of disgust, we determined to spoil this intended feast : this resolution 
formed, we rose to execute it. I ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on 
guard, and, collecting all the white men I could, I iirronned them of 
what had happened, and a^ked them if they would assist in destroying 
the oven, and burying the remaihs of the girl : they consented, and each 
having provided himself with a shovel br a pickaxe, we repaired in a 
body to the spot. Atoi and his friends had by some means been informed 
of our intention, and th^ came out to prevent it. He used various 
threats to deter us, and seemed highly indignant; but as none of his 
followers appeared willing to come to blows, and seemed ashamed that 
such a transaction should have been discovered by us, wc were permitted 
by them to do as we chose. We accordingly dug a tolerably deep 
grave ; then we resolutely attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented to our view, — the four 
quarters of a human body half roasted. During our work clouds of 
steam enveloped us, and the disgust created by our task was almost 
overpowering. We collected all the parts we could recognise ; the heart 
was placed separately, we supposed, as a savoury morsel for the chief 
himself. We placed the whole in the grave, which yve filled up as well 
as we could, hnd then broke and scattered the oven.* 

'By this time the natives from both villages had assembled; and a 
scene similar to this was never before witnessed in New Zealand. Six 
unanned men, quite unprotected, (for there was not a single vessel in 
the harbour, nor had there been for a month,) had attacked and, destroyed 
all the preparations of the natives for what they consider a national 
feast ; and this was done in the presence of a great "body of armed chiefs, 
who had assembled to partake oT it. After having finished this exploit, 
and our passion and disgust had Somewhat subsia^d, I could not help 
feeling that we had acted linpAideBtly In thus tempting ihq fury of 
these savages, and interring in an affair that certainly was no concern 
of ours ; but as no harm accrued to any of our party, It plainly shows the 
influence '*the white men” have already obtained over them: had the 
offence we committed been done by any hpstile tribe, hundreds of Jives 
would have been sacrificed.* 

' The next day our old friend King George pakl us a long visit, and 
we talked over the affair very calmly. He highly disapproved of our 
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conduct. In the first place/' said he, you did a foolish thing, which 
might have cost you your lives ; and yet did not accomplish your purpose 
after all, as you merely succeeded in burying the flesh near the spot on 
which you found it. After you went away, it was again taken up, and 
every bit was e&tcn /' a fact I afterwards ascertained by examining the 
grave, and finding it empty. King George further said, It was an old 
custom, which their fathers practised before them; 'and you had no right 
to interfere with their ceremonies. I myself,” added he, have left off 
eating human flesh, out of compliment to you white men ; but you have 
no reason to expect the same compliance from all the other chiefs. What 
punishment have you in England for thieves and runaways?” We 
answered, After trial, flogging or hanging."—'^ Then," he replied, 
the only difference in our laws you flog and bang, but we shoot 
and eat,” 

^ After tbus^proving us, he became very communicative on the subject 
of eannibalism. He said, he recollected the time prior to pigs and 
jxitatoes being introduced into the island (an epoch of great importance 
to the New Zealanders) ; and stated, that he was bom and reared in an 
inland district ; and the only food they then had, consisted of fem roots 
and kumera ; fish they never saw ; and the only flesh he then partook of 
was human. But I will no longer dwell on this humiliating subject. 
Most white men who have visited the island have been sceptical on this 
point; I myself was, before I had ‘^ocular proof.” Consequently, I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to convince myself of the fact. I 
have reflected upon the subject, and am thoroughly satisfied that nothing 
will cure the natives of this dreadful projiensity but tlie introduction of 
many varieties of animals, both wild and tame, and all would be sure to 
thrive in so mild and fine a cliiaatc.’*— p. 112. 

After the expiration of some six or seven months, the Mac- 
quarie again made her appearance. The time had passed, with 
some occasional exceptions such as native broils and threaten- 
ings of war between hostile tribes, pleasantly and profitably 
to the author. He had gratified his curiosity by visiting the 
neighbourhood, by studying the customs and characters of the 
people, and had greatly enriched his sketch-book by drawings 
of native dances, native assemblies, native debates, portraits and 
landscapes. He was about crossing the island once more to 
meet the brig, which had left the Bay of Islands, and had gone 
round to the O. E.^Ke Anga river for a cargo, when an event 
happened that threw the whole of this part of the island into a 
state of horrible confusion. This was the death of Shulitea 
who was kiUed in an attempt to mediate between some hostile 
chiefs, who were going to war on account of the murder of 
another chief the head of a tribe, and the nephew of this Shuli- 
toa. It was on this occasion, that after very considerable 
agitation/ a sort of Amphictyonic council was held, ai^d it was 
decided there should be no blood shed. In the midst of this 
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confusion, however, Mr' Earle contrived to get himself and his 
baggage across the island without accident ; and finally re-em- 
barked on board the Macquarie and returned to Sidney, leaving, 
as he avers, these people with deep feelings of regret. 

'On the 2 1 St, a»'fair wind and smooth sea favoured our departure. 
Early in the morning, the natives who were on board assured us every 
thing would facilitate our passing over the bar with safety ; and they 
prepared to leave the ship. When the moment of separation came, it 
caused a great deal of emotion on both sides. 1 must confess I felt much 
affected whem I came to rub noses, shake hands, and say "Farewell” to 
these kind-hearted people. 1 saw them go over the ship's side, and 
reflected that I should never behold them more. There is always some- 
thing repugnant to our feelings in the idea of separating from any being 
for ever ; and as, in this instance, I felt ossur^ that this was our last 
time of meeting, it cast a gloom over the pleasure the fair wind and 
smooth sea would otherwise have afforded me. As we fell down' towards 
the river's mouth, and, indeed, as long as their canoes were to be seen, 
they kept waving their hands towards us.' 

* Thus terminated my visit to the islands of New Zealand. I had 
arrived with feelings of fear and disgust ; and was merely induced to 
\ake up a temporary residence amongst the natives, in hopes of finding 
something new for ray pencil in their peculiar and picturesque style of 
life. I left them with opinions, in many respects, very favourable to- 
wards them. It is true, they are cunning and over-reaching in trade, 
and filthy in their persons. In regard to the former, we Europeans, I 
fear, set them a bad example ; of the latter, they will gradually amend. 
Our short visit to Ko-ro-ra-di-ka greatly improved them in that par- 
ticular. All took great pains to come as clean as possible, when they 
attended our “evening tea-parties." In my opinion, their sprightly, 
free, and independent deportment, together with their kindness and 
attention to strangers, compensate for many defects.' 

' On looking round upon their country, an Englishman cannot fail to 
feel gratified, when he beholds the good already resulting to these pour 
savages from their intercourse with his countrymen ; and they themselves 
are fully sensible of, and truly grateful for, every mark of kindness 
manifested towards them. They have stores full of the finest Indian 
com, which they consider a great luxury, a food which requires little 
trouble in preparing, keeps well, and is very nutritious. It is but a few 
years since this useful grain was introduced amongst them ; and I sin- 
cerely hope this introduction may be followed up, not only by our sending 
out to them seeds of vegetables and fruits, but by our forwarding to them 
every variety of quadruped which can be used for food. Abundajiice of 
the finest water-melons are daily brought alox^side vessels entering 
their ports: these, in point of flavour, are superior to any I ever met 
with. I have no doubt every variety of European produce essential to 
the support of life would thrive equally well ; and as food became abund- 
ant, ana luxuries were introduced, their disgusting feasts on human flesh 
Would soon be discontinued altogether.* — p. 270. 

z2 
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Mr. Earle’s journal of his residence in Tristan d’Acunha 
where he was left behind by accident, which occupies the 
remainder of the volume, also forms a very curious narrative, 
the interest of which however is of a very different description. 
The charm of New Zealand is in the character of its numerous 
natives ; of Tristan d’Aciinha in its utter dtjsertioii and loneli- 
ness. ' Placed far amid the melancholy main,* tenanted 
only by a few invalids, goats, and sea birds, it presents one of 
the complctest inhabited solitudes on the face of the globe. 
The pursuits and character of Governor Glass an old private 
of artillery-drivers, and his comrades in this lone island, and 
Mr. Earle’s own feelings of anxiety and hope constantly excited 
and as often disappointed by the passage ot vessels out of reach 
of or inattentive to his signals, form altogether a very romantic 
chapter of the author’s adventurous life. 


Art. La Morale appliqtiee d, la Politique, Par E. Jouy, 

Membre de Tlnstitut. — Paris. 2 Tom. 8vo. 1825. 

2. Memorials of the Public Life and Character of the Right lion, 
James Oswald, of DunniJcler, Contained in a Correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished Men of the last Century, — Edin- 
burgh. 8 VO. 1825. 

jY/IONTAIGNE says, in his usual spirit, in an Essay upon 
honour and expediency, that some members of society 
("the ambitious in politics, and the less respected although 
often not less respectable agents of police), must be per- 
mitted to sacrifice conscience, as ancient heroes devoted their 
lives, for the public good ; while less daring individuals 
in private life, may wisely resign the trade of treachery to the 
supple and the false*. He pursues this irony in a manner that 
proves the extent to which wrong compliances, and the sure 
effect of wrong compliance, evil practices, were carried by 
public men in his time. Upon some of the points which he 
discusses, the woild is improved. In most civilized countries, 
moralists like Montaigne, have no longer cause to be " indig- 
nant at seeing judges hold out fraudulently hopes of favour to 
the accused, and so trick them into confession.* If inslru- 
inenti can still be found for the vilest purposes, — and if the 
virtue of the Polish prince is not yet general, who thought 
the innocent should not, executioners, put even condemned 
criminals to death ; nevertheless hack executioners have long 


* Essais de Montaigne, Hb. iii. ch. 1. 
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held a hated office, and men are arrived at a thorough appre- 
ciation of the worthlessness of hack politicians. The standard 
of political integrity is rising, and honesty seems likely to be 
hereafter as constant a requisite in public life as ability. At 
least, new guarantees for probity in public men are more at the 
command of the people in an extension of the elective trust, and 
in the increasing |1ublicity which must henceforward be given to 
state affairs ; and it will be matter of deep reproach to the new 
electors, if the men of their choice do not discharge tlieir 
duties with a degree of integrity, of which history is far from 
being without examples, although not hitherto sufficiently 
common. When Boethius became the victim of slander lor 
faithfully resisting misrule, he vindicated his honour by attri- 
buting his assumption of office to the purest motives, and by 
submitting the purity of his official conduct to the strictest 
proof. Plato, he says,* had taught him, that the honest and 
enlightened should come forward to serve their country, fn order 
to put knaves aside ; and that they should carry into public em- 
ployment the good morals which they had learned from philoso- 
phy. Heearnestly declares, that the public welfare had ever been 
the object of his pursuit ; and that ilie contentions into which lie 
had been forced, arose fiom the just resistance which he offered 
to the powerful, when they transgressed the law. The oppressor 
of the poor and weak, the corrupt dispenser of public treasure, 
the profligate minister of the crown, the misruler of the colo- 
nies, the grinding and fraudulent contractor, equally Ibund 
an opposer in Boethius. To save the innocent from slander, 
he exposed himsell’ to the wiles of the slanderer; and gave no 
countenance to party intrigues, even in order to add to his own 
beneficent influence*. If such a man fell under the attacks of the 
tix 2 acherous, and if he was compelled to seek in philosophical 
retirement that consolation which an unjust world refused him, 
the admiration which his works excited in our Saxon King 
Alfred, proves that his great example was not lost to mankiml. 
The royal translator of Boethius must have jirofited by his pie- 
cepts; and from the study of them, he doubtless derived much 
of that moral excellence of character, which bore him with 
equal honour through the extremes of adverse and prosperous 
events. The necessity of coVrui)tion in the management of 
human affairs, was not admitted by Alfred, Boethius, and 
Montaigne ; and if the practical Corruption of the last century 
led to the advocacy of disgraceful^ theories on the subject in 
England, a new day it may be hoped has risen. 


^ Boethii de Cpnaolatipne Philosophieoi lib. i. prosa iV. 
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The old duty of parliament to check corruption in the exe- 
cutive departments of state, being about to be extensively 
revived, it may be useful to consider upon what principles these 
departments ought to be administered; what guarantees for 
their due administration exist by the antient laws of the country ; 
and what new guarantees for that purpose the favourable cir- 
cumstances of the times may invjte. Such'' inquiries will be 
eminently entitled to the character of practical, under the good 
influence of the reform of the House ot Commons which must 
not be allowed to become an unused instrument, and of the 
general call for other reforms which must not end in barren 
speculations. Upon this subject, the public agree in opinion 
with the young Earl of Chichester, ‘ who considered it to be his 
duty to support reform upon the broad basis of justice ; believ- 
ing it would prove the destruction of many indefensible abuses. 
These were/ he truly said, ‘no new principles ; they had existed 
in the earliest days of history \ and however they had been debased 
in succeeding years, they must eventually blast a system of cor- 
ruption under which the people had too long groaned. lie 
could not but blush for his country, when he recollected the 
abuses which had crept into the constitution / — [Speech oj Ihe 
Earl of Chichester at the Sussex CoMnty Meeting, 4th November, 
1831,] With frank avowals of this kind from the sons of the 
great supporters of Mr. Pitt, who did not scruple to hold office 
in the face of his own confession that without a reformed 
parliaroeut no English Minister could be honest, the reform of 
the House of Commons can scarcely fail to lead to an extensive 
vindication of better principles. If failure be threatened from 
the ennobled, the honesty of the people must make up for the 
deficiencies of the government or legislature ; and thus the 
popular parts of the constitution, which have survived the 
barefaced corruptions of the Whig Walpole, and the not less 
immoral practices of his Tory successors, will prove inex- 
haustible means of political regeneration. Attempts have 
been made to ^eny that Mr. Pitt expressed himself to the 
foregoing effect ; but it is plain that, before parliament could 
have reached the degree of baseness which has forced on the 
present reform, the government which bribed the parliament 
must have been more base than the parliament which was bribed. 
The employer of an assassin is ever a greater criminal than the 
miserable bravo employed to commit the milrder. What, how- 
ever, Mr. Pitt may have said, is not worth a contest The cor- 
ruption which in deed he practised, is notorious ; and few persons 
will be found to dissent from the opinions of such corruption 
expressed “ft little QOftrsely in Mr. Oswald’s correspondence* 
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* The best man on earth, when in a certain office, is under a 
physical necessity of being the most immoral. A Secretary of 
State may be saved as a private person, but go to hell as an 
officer of the Crown.’— p. 235. The volume, as will be 
seen, is a curious exposition of the manner in which a corrupt 
functionary in London is combined with corrupt connexions 
in the remotest ])afts of the empire. 

Mr. Oswald was a Scot, who owed his moderate elevation to 
other means than to his talents ; and some unwise friend has 
here exhibited him, the cynosure of Northern eyes, in no 
very lofty character. Mr. Oswald is a fair instance of the 
official men of the last century. At the ripe age of 26, on the 
strength of his local interest in Scotland, he obtained a seat in 
Parliament, which he seems to have very early begun to turn 
to the usual account. Alluding to a friend to whom he was 
solicited to be ' meful,^ he says, ‘ I shall now be able to assert 
with confidence, if necessary, what I must otherwise have urged 
with the utmost diffidence.’ ‘ The real merit of a case is 
less important, as all the world knows, than that the parly 
should find a member of the House of Commons willing to 
^ make a jioint of pressing it.’ In a few days after this oponing, 
Mr. Oswald declares to his friend, upon the occasion of the 
Report of Sir Robeit Walpole in 1742, that ^ a virtuous ministry 
is, and always must be, a chance,’ — p. 17; and, in the same 
year, the young expectant of office speaks of a member of the 
I louse of Commons who had ratted, or whom ^ the stale of his 
private affairs had forced to accept of a place,’ — in the following 
terms ; * You know what construction will be put upon this. 
But whatever may be said in the way of party — and, no doubt, 
as a party man, this is a wrong step — yet I can’t see that a man 
does wrong to -his country, who being unable to serve as he 
ought, only accepts an office to make room for another [in par- 
liament], when there is a moral certainty that he who succeeds 
will be able to act a more independent part.’ — p. 28. 

The way of his own speedy acceptance of office is tlius told. 
Can any man doubt upon what manors Mr. Galt has in his 
time been foraging ? 

* But, as in the late hurry and transaction, 1 have been natncil to an 
office, you will no doubt expect, at least, that I should give some ac- 
count of myself. 1 begin with assuring you, that I have not had the 
smallest share in the whole negotiation and transaction, which in 
some things I approve, in some disa|ff)rove 5 but these must be re- 
served for conversation But, to (juit reflections, you will be- 

lieve, in this situation, a place was not my ambition. In,any situa- 
tion, tny prtde would have kept me from asking it. Named I was, 
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by whom I can’t tell j nor do 1 guess it to have been by any particular 
friend. Tlie person who spoke to me did it with compliments (you 
may imagine them) for the occasion. 1 made no difficulty in saying 
1 would accept along with those proposed at the same tiuie^ and the 
good will of the whole. Difficulties might have showed an air of 
importance. But the negotiation would not have stopped for my re- 
fusal^ and it was as easy to go out as to come in? I hope I need not 
assure you that iny principles (those of a real Whig) ever are, and will 
be, the same ; my conduct never will vary.’ — p. 36. 

* « 

With so much tenderness as is above exhibited for tlie 
seceding patriot, and with this facility in adopting and antici- 

S ating separation from his party, it is little surprising to find 
Ir. Oswald, with all his whiggism, rapidly settling down into 
a Commissioner of the Navy, a Lord of Trade and Plautations, 
a Lord of the Treasury, Treasurer of Ireland, and a Member of 
his Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, with Tory 
patent offices in e^se and posse to the second generation. — 
See Preface, xx. xxi. 

The use made of his influence may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing specimens of what his correspondents required from him. 

^Having done you a favour, as above, I expect a return .... The 
case, in short, is, I have a nephew to whom I must be a father, be- 
cause bis own father is dead Being not yet twenty, 1 choose 

not yet to trust him with any small stock he is entitled to. Anything, 
therefore, for bread for some years. .... 1 suppose there may be 
little offices in your own Board, or in others where you have inter- 
est. If it will engage your attention, I assure you I have the thing 
much at heart.— Yours, most devoutly, 

Henry lIoME.'-^p. 43. 

* Our President cannot last long. Can you do anything for me to 
prevent repeated disgraces ? . - . But 1 shall think it a bitter pill, to 
have the Advocate put over my head. Nor, at any rate, will tliis 
measure answer, for he will ruin the Court. lie has neither temper 
nor law to do any good. I would not, however, be a burden upon 
your shoulders. Rather tlian give you much trouble, 1 would drop 
all pretensions. Henry Home/^P- 49. 

^ My Essay on the fundamental principles of Morality shall be sent 
to my son George, so soon as it is writ out fair 5 and I shall order 
him deliver you a copy, in order that you may judge for yourself, 
whether, in a year or two, it rnay not be of service to your son. In 
the mean time, I have ordered George to wait on you, that you may 
also judge whether he may n®t be worthy of the grant I petitioned 
for. You 11 find him bashful, but your remarkable easiness of access 
is the beet remedy for that disease.— Yours obsequiously, 

Hsnry S 3 i 
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This is Lord Karnes. We then find David Hume in difficul- 
ties on account of bis half-pay as a deputy judge-advocate ; and 
instead of depending on the justice of his claims, he relies on 
his ‘ interest.’ He writes to Mr. Oswald—* Pray, whom does 
the affair now depend on ? Is it the Secretary at War? who is 
he, and who does he belong to ? If' I knew his connections, I 
might probably fie able by some means to facilitate your appli- 
cation.^ — p. 79. Lord Elibank prefaces the request of a snip 
for one to whose father he * owes obligations,* with — * Tis dan- 
gerous to oblige importunate men ; — the more you comply, the 
more they demand ;* &c. &c. ; and His Lordship soon after veri- 
fies the remark, by a third request of a place for one of his family 
‘ who has all manner of negative merit and who ‘ wants 
to go out to the West Indies, in any station can give him 
bread.* — p. 168. The Earl of Leven we find entreating the 
favour of information from Mr. Oswald, when a place shall fall 
vacant ; that his interest with the minister may be well timed 
for himself, a peer of the realm — p. 178. The Earl of 
Findlater calls for his interest with the East-India Company 
to obtain the post of fourth mate for Rob Ross — p. 204. 
Lord Cathcart seeks his interposition for a custom-house officer 
found out in taking a bribe — p. 182; and Lord Eglintoune 
entreats him to save a smuggling merchant from the ruin of a con- 
viction — p. 187. The Earl of Findlater again, explains something 
of the objects of prudent men in making connexions. ' I wish 
him [lyour son] to be acquainted with Lord Hope, who, I am 

sure, both you and he would like I think a connexion 

with my Lord Hopetoun and Lord Hope would be agreeable to 
you and your son. Any favour you may do them, they may 
possibly be able to repay in life upon an after occasion * — p. 207. 
The sanctity -of courts of justice is not spared the working of 
this system. ' I ask you ten thousand pardons,’ says Mr. Baron 
Maulc of the Exchequer, ^ for being so long of acknowledging 
the favour of yours of the 22nd October; but I delayed it till 
I should know my brethren’s mind about the tack of the teinds. 

However we had it upon the carpet t’other day, where 

I did not fail to show my inclinations to Mr. Paterson, whom 
you recommended to me ; and I think three of us, who are his 
friends, will be able to get it for him even this term, if a delay is 
not urged upon the account of our chief’s absence. This tnay 
occasion the postponing of it till next term ; but he must prevail 
then, as I believe none of us will alter.’ — p, 223. 

What mocking devil can tempt men to commit such things 
to paper, their friends to publish them ? 
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From New York, Mr. Peter Blair entreats Mr. Oswald’s ^in- 
fluence’ in his favour, tO obtain an appointment under the 
famous Stamp Act; and such an applicant was listened to 
when he declared, that many of the most sensible of the colo- 
nists, and those of the greatest property, were thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of complying with the law, which 'must 
enforce itself.' This wise and disinterested witness adds to his 
intelligence thus conveyed to a subaltern of the home govern- 
ment, that the commissioners of the different provinces, met at 
New York to consider of the interest of the colonies, were jealous 
of each other ; and he supposed they would * do very little, if 
any thing.’— p. 232. 

These are specimens of a thick volume of letters to and from 
one who, in the estimation of a Scottish writer of some note, 
Lord Woodhoiiselee, ' can never be too strongly recommended 
as a model of a virtuous and enlightened statesman.’ 

The mean insolence of office is an old topic. Its falsehood is 
little less notorious. ' It appears,’ said Lord Charles Somerset, 
the late governor of the Cape of Good Hope, ' that a total disre- 
gard for truth is the surest way to succeed at a Public Office.’ 
[Exiract of a Letter from Lord C. Somerset to Lieut. Col. Bird, 
dated \Wi March 1822. From ' Observations on the Letter 
addressed by Sir R. Donkin to Earl Bathurst,’ By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bird. Published at Cape Town, 1827.] This is 
the dregs of that irnmorality which prevailed almost every- 
where in the public law of Europe, down to the period of the 
sixteenth cenjtury ; when there was no reliance upon the w^ord 
and honour of men in power. The authority of Grotius testifies 
to the truth of this. He found the sentiment universally preva- 
lent, not only among the vulgar but among men of reputed 
wisdom and learning, that no commonwealth could be governed 
without injustice. Many persons who were friends to justice 
in private life, made no account of it in a whole nation ; and did 
not consider it applicable to rulers’*^. Sully says with the utmost 
coolness, of his intercourse with Lord Southampton and Lord 
Sidney, ' I appeared obliged to both, but gave the preference 
to Sidney ; that is to say, the former received false news, the 
latter nothing farther than general intelligence of but little 
consemienoe.’ — Memoirs Book XIV. Of King James, he says, 

' his Majesty’s dissimulation which his followers complimented 
in him as a virtue, had always* Consisted in giving hopes to all, 
but accomplishing none. It was his maxim.’ — ib. And the base 


* Grotius Proleg, do Jure Belli et Pacis, (juoted in Chancellor Kent’s 
Commentaries, i. 9. ' ‘ 
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Efisay on simulation and dissimulation, in which Lord Bacon 
commends the Spanish advice. ' Tell a lie and find a truth/ 
has the following honest set of conclusions, ‘ The best temper- 
ature iS| to have openness in fame and opinion ; secrecy in 
habit ; dissimulation in seasonable use ; and a power to feign, 
if there be no remedy/ 

M. Jouy earnestly remonstrates against official falsehood. 

' Frankness/ says he, * in a minister, is not only a virtue, it is a 
duty to otliers : the unfounded hopes and fears which he excites, 
are so many ruinous snares for the weak, the honourable, and 
the confiding ; the private man who perverts truth is but a 
cheat; a falsifying secretary of state adds malignity to his lies.' — 
vol. 1. p. 130. The responsibility of all public functionaries in 
England, is well contrasted by M. Jouy with the slight re- 
sponsibility of those of France. The French constitution, says 
he, punishes a minister only in case of treason or extortion ; — 

' Must we then consider these two offences as the only crimes which 
a minister cjin commit } Montesquieu holds every minister guilty of 
treason wlio gives despotic counsel to his king, because the extension 
of his power endangers his security: Montesquieu goes even further ; 
he maintains, that every minister ought to be punished who gives bad 
advice to the king j the English are of the same opinion, and wisely, 
for every good system of law being founded on morality, whatever 
wounds good morals injures the system and ought to be restrained. 
In England, the House of Commons may impeach not only ministers, 
but military and naval commanders, judges, and every class of public 
officers whom the ministers might be inclined to screen. Such 
functionaries are liable to impeachment for every act they may have 
done contrary to the public good, and contrary to the duties of their 
posts. The law of England also protects and justifies those who 
discreetly and honourably withstand the improper commands of their 
superior j for the courage of a functionary has often need of such 
support. The result is, that the morality of English functionaries is 
a little more elevated than of those of the continent. Montesquieu 
tliought that this would be seen at some time in the negociations oP 
combined Europe; as in our day it has been seen in the eagerness with 
which Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh disclaimed some of the designs 
of the Holy Alliance. If we in France would share this somewhat 
higher morality, we must extend the responsibility of ministers/— 
Morale appliqufe d la Politique . vol. i. p. 154-. 

But M. Jouy should have gone further. Not only may the 
parliament impeach delinquent dictionaries, but a jury may 
indict them even irt the prosecution of any private individual; 
and if well-founded charges are laid before the government, 
the minister himself is bound to carry on the prosecution, unless 
special cwoumstauces can be adduced to justify refusal. 
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The tenure of office is. not, by law, simply dependent upon 
the aibitrary pleasure of the king, or upon the vague discretion 
of a chief minister, lie who does his duty in a public employ- 
ment, is as much entitled to consideration and permanence in it, 
as if he depended on the justice of the country in any other 
matter. We stand greatly in need of guarantees to this rule, 
but of its existence there is no doubt. « 

The presumption that the prerogative of the crown on this 
head will always be fairly and wisely exercised, is undeniably a 
presumption at variance with experience ; and as the progress 
of good government has gradually narrowed the prerogative in 
many otlier respects, so in this, a judicious reform is much to 
be desired. 

The task of supplying fit functionaries for the public service 
was well considered by President Jefferson. * Of the various 
executive duties, no one excites more anxious concern than 
that of placing the interests of our fellow-citizens in the hands 
of honest men, with understandings sufficient for their stations. 
No duty, at tlie same time, is more diflicult to fulfil. The 
knowledge of character possessed by a single individual is, of 
necessity, limited. To seek out the best through the whole 
Union, we must resort to other information, which, from the 
best of men, acting disinterestedly and with the purest motives, 
is sometimes incorrect.’ 

Ill reply to a case of removal complained of, the President 
says, When it is considered that, during the late adminis- 
tration, those who were not of a particular sect of politics 
were excluded from all office ; when, by a steady pursuit of 
this measure, nearly the whole offices of the United States 
were monopolized by that sect ; when the public sentiment at 
length declared itself, and burst open the doors of honour and 
confidence to those whose opinions they more approved, was it 
to be imagined that this monopoly of office was still to be con- 
tinued in the hands of the minority ? Does it violate their equal 
rights to assert some rights in the majority also? Is it political 
intolerance to claim a proportionate share in the direction of 
public affairs ? If the will of the nation, manifested by their 
various elections, calls for an administration of the government 
according with the opinions of those elected ; if a due participa- 
tion of office is matter of right, how are vacancies to be obtained ? 
Those by death are few ; by*resignation none. Can any other 
mode than that of removal.be proposed ? This is a painful 
office ; but it is made my duty, and 1 meet it as such ; I proceed 
in the operation with inquiry and deliberation, that it may injure 
best n^en least, and effect the purposes of justice and publi^ 
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utility with the least private distress ; that it may be thrown, as 
much as possible, on delinquency, on oppression, on intolerance, 
on anti- revolutionary adherence to oui enemies. The remon- 
strance laments that a change in the administration must pro- 
duce a change in the subordinate officers; in other words, that 
it should be deerned necessary for all officeis to think with their 
principal ; but on whom does this imputation bear ? On those 
who have excluded from office every shade of opinion which 
was not theirs, or on those who have been so excluded ? I lament 
sincerely that unessential differences of opinion should ever have 
been deemed sufficient to interdict half the society from the 
rights and the blessings of self-government — to proscribe them 
as. unworthy of every trust. It would have been to me a cir- 
cumstance of great relief had I found a model ate participation 
of office in the hands of the minority. I would gladly have [eft 
to time and accident to raise them io\ their just share ; but 
their total exclusion calls for prompter correction. I shall correct 
the procedure; but that done, return with joy to that state of 
things, when the only questions concerning a candidate shall 
be — Is he honest ? is he capable ? is he faithful to the constitu- 
tion ? • ** 

It will perhaps be one of the good fruits of the various 
exposures made in the last few years by public men of them- 
selves, that the people will be rescued from that master vice in 
politics, the principle of party. Fidelity to engagements, due 
consistency of thought and conduct, respect for the useful 
institutions of the country, and personal honour, are all sacri- 

• In the spirit of these principles, Mr. Jefferson, in old age, expressed 
strong satisfaction at his own course on this head — a course which affords 
a noble contrast to the wretolied nepotism practised in other countries 

‘ Jn the trusts I have exercised through life, with nowers of appoint- 
ment, I can say, with truth, and with unspeakable comfort, that I 
never did appoint a relation to office, and that merely because I never saw 
the case in which some one did not offer or occur better qualified.’ And 
in a still more important passage on this subject, he also said, ' I have 
never removed a man merely because he was a federalist ; I have never 
wished them to give a vote at an election but according to their own 
wishes j but as no government could discharge its duties to the best advan- 
tage of its citizens, if its agents were in a regular course of thwarting', 
instead of executing, all its measures, and were employing the patronage 
and influence of their oflSces against the government and its measures, I 
have only requested they would be qui(;t, and they should be safe ; that if 
their conscience urges them to take an active and zealous part in opposi- 
tion, it ought also to urge them to retire, from posts which they could not 
conscientiously conduct with fidelity to their trusts ; and, on failure to 
retire, I have removed those who maintained an active and zealous opposi- 
tion to the government.’^— /’rctfiVe’rt? Jefferson's Life, quoted in Howard 
Hinton's America^ vol. 1. p. 332. 
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ficed by the true party man ; and there is not aisingle advantag:^e 
arrived at through party views which better motives will 
not secure. It was a mark of the degeneracy of the times, 
when the sublime sentiment that an honest man is the noblest 
work of God, was paraphrased into the falsehood, that ‘a 

n man ’ is not the meanest. Happily old parties are now 
aken to their darkest foundations, that mere connexion, 
will no longer be a recognised ground of co-operation. And 
unless the people leave the great work of the time incomplete, 
capacity and a desire to seek the public good must soon become 
the general characteristics of all who hope for public confidence 
and respect. 

That this idea of the constitution is not mere romance, may be 
easily proved. So early as in the fourteenth century, a law was 
passed to enforce the first of the foregoing positions, namely, 
the statute of 12 Richard II, which prohibits the ministers of 
the crown from making any public officer whatever ‘ for gift, or 
brocage, favor, or affection,' and which also disqualifies from 
office all who shouW pursue appointments privily or openly ; being 
merely a declaration of the common law. The same statute clearly 
determines the true constitutional rule of appointments, in the 
injunction to the King’s ministers to select public officers ^ of 
the best and most lawful, and sufficient men in their judgments 
and knowledge,' This law is justly declared by Sir Edward 
Coke to be worthy of being written in letters of gold, but more 
worthy to be put in due execution ; as in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it was vindicated by the conviction of Lord Macclesfield 
and his condemnation to pay thirty thousand pounds for a 
breach of its enactments. In Sir Edward Coke's time, an 
order in council was made against reversionary grants, for the 
following sound reason. ^Places' it was stated, ‘closely and 
covertly passed, as reversions are, the persons are not for the 
most part so able and fitted to the duties thereof, as when there 
is choice out of many public pretenders, which commonly occur 
when the places actually fall void by death.' This order con- 
tains the germ of excellent reforms ; and the sincerity of a 
ministry wnich has declared its hostility to patronage, will be 
well proved, by adopting something of its spirit as the future 
rule for appointments in the civil service of the country. There 
is also pieserved amongst ^he manuscripts in the British 
Museum a document, of less official weight indeed than the 
foregoing, but the writer of 'it. Sir Julius Coesar, was a person 
of considerable credit. In this document, which is dated in the 
year 1604,.the rule respecting public appointments is expressed 
as follows: ‘Offices vacant are to oe referred to the chief 
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officefi under whom the party to be preferred must serve ; viz. 
the Lord Chancellor for the Chancery, the Lord Treasurer for 
the Exchequer, the Lord Admiral for the Admiralty, and so 
forth in the rest, to examine and certify the sufficiency of the 
suitors for the places sued for, that unfit men may not be pre- 
ferred to places of service.’ With respect to the Colonies, the 
like rule was well signified in the commission of King William 
III, given in 1696 to the Board which then discharged the 
functions of the present Colonial Secretary of State. The com- 
missioners, of whom two were Lord Somers and Locke, were 
' to consider of proper persons to be governors, or to be of the 
councils, or the King’s counsel at law, or secretaries in the 
plantations, in order to present their names to the King in 
council.’ 

From these few authorities it is apparent, that official pa- 
tronage, however resorted to in vicious practice, is no 
part of the law and constitution of England. If Johnson 
justly penned his definition of a patron, that he is commonlk a 
wretch who supports with insolence, and is repaid with flat- 
tery, it remains for those who live in better times to remove 
from the public service of the country, all occasions for a like 
reproach. This may be done by the ministers of the crown 
conforming more and more to the antient law ; especially by 
their personal example proving that law to be practicable under 
honest men, even in times of difficulty like the present. On 
tlie other hand the people will find their only safeguard against 
continued aggression, by opposing to ostentatious pretension 
that rigorous dhlrmt which Demosthenes’^ truly calls the best 
defence of the many against the few. 


Art. IV.— T/ie Music of Nature; or, A a Attempt to prove that 
what is passionate and pleasing in the Art of Singing, Speaking, 
an^ Performing upon Musical Instruments, is derived from the 
Sounds of the Animated World. With curious and interesting 
Illustrations: By William Gardiner. — London ) Longman. 

Leicester i Combe and Son, Cockshaw, 1832. 8vo. pp. 530. 


^IIIS is the common-place-book of an amateur who rejoices 
in the recollection of having played a violin at the Comme- 
moration of Handel in 1784. In a musical sense it is de om?n 


* tbv\aiCT*ipiop, o irdai piv irtriv dyaddy koI trtorrjpioy^ pdXiara Si 
rote vXijdeffi Trpoc rove rvpdyi'ove* ri dvv itfri rovro ; diritTrla.— 
^ A defence which is ffood and safe for everybody, but ahoye all things for 
communities against inisgoveniors. And what is that ? — IVusfing nobody .* — 
Second Oration against Philip. 
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scildli, cum quibusdam aliii; and the intention here is to go 
through it in the same 4ieorderIy order as it is written, for the 
chance of making any remarks that may tend to promote * the 
greatest happiness’ in the department of sweet sounds. 

And first, 

I 

'There is a marked distinction between noise 2 )nd musical sound.’ 

— p. 12. 

What the origin of the difference may be, it is useful to try to 
ascertain. The author has probably aimed at the right place 
in saying that ' noise is a confused mixture of sounds though 
that it is ' produced by the concussion of non*elastic bodies/ 
may require to be explained away. It is difficult to understand 
how any sound can be pioduced from non-elastic bodies. 
Musical sound is manifestly the result of equable vibrations ; 
and in proportion as these vibrations are unmixed, is the clear- 
ness ol the tone. A certain degree of piolongalion is also 
necessary to musical effect ; for if the sound is rapidly put an 
end to, the consciousness of its musical tone is at all events 
greatly diminished. Hence the probability is that unmusical 
sound arises principally from two causes, speedy cessation pro- 
ducing the effect of abruptness, and mixture. If all the keys of 
a pianoforte are struck at once, something is produced very much 
like a crash ; and ^f the notes were increased in number and 
diminished in interval, and moreover the whole made abruptly to 
cease, it i& probable that any degree of approximation to the 
most unmusical sound in existence, might be attained that could ^ 
reasonably be desired. The use of all which, if it be true, is to " 
establish the simplicity of nature, and pull down anything like 
blind astonishment at the existence of musical sounds. 

Nevertheless the circumstances which affect the quality of 
musical sound, are often such as it is difficult to account for. 
The following observations will be interesting to the utilitarians 
in violins. 

' The violins made at Cremona about the year 1660 are superior in 
tone to any of a later date, age seeming to dispossess them of their 
noisy qualities, and leaving nothing but the pure tone. If a modern 
violin is played by the side of one of these instruments, it will appear 
much the loudeSJl; of the two, but on receding 100 paces, when com- 
pared with the Amati, it will be scarcely heard.’ 

' When Barthelemon led the Ppera, connoisseurs would go into 
the gallery to hear effect of his Cremona violin, which at this 
distance predotoinitt^d gently above all the other instruments $ 
though in the brehestra it was not perceptibly louder than any of the 
rest.’ — ^p. 12. ** 

' The violin had its origin in Italy, about the year 1600 j but those 
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which are esteemed of the greatest value were made at a later period, 
about 1650, at Cremona, by the ftimily of A. and J. Amati, and 
their contemporary fetradvarius, of the same place. These instru- 
ments are found to be very much superior to any that have been 
made since that time, which acknowledged excellence is chiefly 
attributed to their age. The Amati is rather smaller in size than the 
violins of the presont day, and is easily recognised by its peculiar 
sweetness of tone. The Stradivari is larger and louder ; and is so 
liighly esteemed, that many have been sold for the sum of two hun- 
dred guineas.’ — p, 205. 

Since tone is so highly paid for, it is strange that greater efforts 
liave not been made for its improvement. A guitar that was 
fitted wdth a tail-piece in the manner of a violin, had its tone 
entirely ruined ; which may be supposed attributable to the 
weight and volume of the incumbrance. When the strings 
were fastened to pegs at the back of the instrument, the strength 
of tone was greatly increased^; but theie arose theinconvcnience, 
that in consequence of the elasticity of the parts behind the 
bridge, the strings were never steady in tune. Possibly on the 
violin the advantage might be obtained without the evil, by 
fastening each string to a piece of hardened *^teel wire which 
sliould reach from the back of the instrument to near the 
bridge. Col. Macdonald, in his treatise cited in a formet* article, 
(KTo. XXXII. p. 476) has suggested the removal of the tail- 
piece, but has not noticed the evil which ensued. 

It is remarkable that the following observations on the lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks, should make their appearance via 
America and a book on music. 

' Mr. Pinkerton, in an essay on this subject, in the Memoirs pf the 
American Academy, observes, that he had formerly adopted the very 
prevalent ojiinion*, that the pronunciation of the modern Greeks was 
grossly corrupt j but that in the investigation of the subject, which 
lie was led to make in consequence of conversations With individuals 
of the nation, he had found strong reasons for changing his opinion. 
He now thinks it in the highest degree probable, that the Greeks of 
the present day pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did, as 
early as the* commencement of the Christian era .* — North American * 
Review, No. LVII. — Music of Nature, p. 36. 

How far ‘ the true principles of musical taste and ex- 
pression' depend on imitation, is a question which, as the 

— : 

* It was observable that the tone was further improfVed by putting a piece 
of leather between the strings and the edge of the haw on which they 
pressed. Tlii*) probably acted by checking some vibration in the strings 
behind the hrida^e j as may be concluded to be the olyect^ of the strip of 
cloth interlaced among the strings, behind the bridge, in pianofortes. 

VOL. nyu.— Wcslminhter Review, a 
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author has admitted in his Preface, ' may excite much contro- 
versy.* The inference from a general view perhaps is, that it is 
partially true, and only partially ; and that it is not in zeal for 
imitation, that the actual music is deficient. Few people have 
listened to much music, without being invited to the exer- 
cise of laughter, by the matter-of-fact mannf.r in which musi- 
cians apply themselves, now to hum as flies, anon to murmur as 
waters, and afterwards to whisper as the evening breeze. And 
equally few have failed to come to the conclusion, that these 
were coarse and inefficient efforts, — rude practical attempts 
at effect, like his who brought seven fatherless children on the 
stage by way of forming the pathetic ; — and that music is in 
reality something more subtle, or at all events less mechanical 
than this. The ‘Battle of Prague* is imitative; but the 
‘ Battle of Prague’ is not of a high order of music. The earliest 
impressions made on children by music, are probably in a great 
projiortion of cases received either from the warbling of nurses, 
or the services of the cathedral or conventicle ; and it may 
fairly be asserted that the effect is not produced because what 
is heard is Me any tiling in heaven or earth. That in after life 
there is some connexion between the sounds of music and the 
tones in which human beings, and perhaps other animals, ex- 
press certain feelings, is also not to be denied ; there is some 
community of source. But the community after all is only 
remote ; and there is more danger of inaKing too much of 
it, than too little. If a Swiss soldier is moved to a rapture of 
desertion by an imitation of a cow-horn, it is not because it is 
music, but because it is like a cow-horn. A miller recruit 
might be roused to the same feeling by the imitation of a mill- 
clack. All attempts at improving music by the gross imitation 
of mateiial objects, have been failures; from the piping night- 
ingale of the stage, to the idea of Napoleon’s band-master of a 
discharge of camion for a military /orZ/ssmio. The efforts of 
practical musicians to obtain effect by accumulation of noise, 
have been equally unsuccessful. It is probable tliat the elderly 
gentlemen who fell into fits at the Commemoration of Handel, 
would have done the same on a saluting-day at Spithead* Music 
is not noise but ‘ conCord of sweet sounds,’ If anybody in- 
sists on prying into the materials out of which the result is made, 
it may be proved that as a Jiving Venus is made up of certain 
proportions of skin and bone and muscle, so musical effect is 
dependent on certain proportions between the velocities with 
which different substances vibrate. Why the combinations or 
sequences of certain sounds should excite particular emotions in 
the heaver, is a question of the same kind as why certain arrange- 
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merits of lips and eyes should produce beauty. It is much 
easier to ascertain the fact, than the immediate cause. But in 
neither case does the effect seem to depend mainly, if at all, on 
imitation. There may possibly be instances in which a reference 
to early associations in a certain degree affects the decision ; 
but no reason i% shown for believing that this is either the 
whole, or an important fraction, of the cause. 

The human voice is undoubtedly the most perfect of musical 
instruments ; not merely because it can imitate the tones of 
ordinary life, though this may go for something,— but because 
a good specimen of the human voice combines more varieties of 
power than any other instrument, aided by the fact that there 
IS much more immediate and delicate connexion with the will of 
the performer, than can be achieved in any modification of wood, 
or wire, or reed, or catgut. The ostensible difference between 
singing and speaking, is that the first proceeds by the intervals 
produced bydividing a string in the simple ratios, and the other 
does not. The grace called a Slide or portamento introduces 
an occasional approximation to what takes place in speaking, 
and speakers do undoubtedly frequently rest upon musical 
intervals ; but neither of these seems to destroy the main fact, 
that we may have all our lives discoursed in portamento and 
sung in intervals. 

It is not to be doubted, that there have been good vocal per- 
formers. But there is nothing incredible in the surmise, that 
posterity may look back on the present time, in something the 
same manner that the present looks back on the stage as it 
stood before Garrick’s reformation. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to imagine anything more powerful than Mrs. Siddons's 
representation of Lady Macbeth. It is very easy to imagine 
something more powerful than Madame Pasta’s execution of 
Dch ! calma O del, though the composer has contributed all the 
materials for scenic effect. It may be heresy, but all the good in 
the world comes by heresy ; — there will be anew style, which shall 
give to serious singing, exactly what constituted the difference 
between the tragedy of Siddons or of Talma, and the tragedy 
which occupied the place before those suns* had risen. 
Trills too, and bravuras, will be shelfed with Mandane’s hoop 
and Alexander’s wig ; the coming age will as lief see a performer 
try how long he can hold his heaa hi a pail of water, as either. 

There appears room for profitable inquiry, on the subject 
of* Accent.’ One of the writers on Inusicin the Encyclopasdias, 
in general individuals of eminence in their art, has fallen into 
Uie error of speaking slightingly of the performers on that ancient 
and stirring instrument the drum, for talking of performing 

A 2 
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‘ sonatas ’ on what in the commendable pride of their hearts someof 
the fraternity have termed their * parchment fiddle.’ Now the fact 
was a thing to be thankful for, and not to mock at; for 
what the diummeis had done, was to exert themselves to dis- 
play the powers of a ])articular branch of musical expression, 
and demonstrate them stripped of connexion with the rest, in 
the same manner al anatomical plates exhibit the muscles by 
sets, till they arrive at tlie skeleton which is the sustainer of 
the whole. Instead of mocking, a musical philosopher should 
have caught at the opportunity to authenticate the degree in 
which accent unassisted by either melody or harmony can be 
the source of musical effects ; with a view to ascertain and 
improve its application in aid of the others. And the tendency of 
such an inquiry would be to prove, that Music may claim 
Accent as the instrument of at least quinta pars sui nectaris, and 
that light may be thrown on the anatomy of its construction. 

And here there may be a dispute in the outset, on the appli- 
cation of terms. Wliat is the ])recise term for the quality by 
which a drummer,— and more markedly still, a native beating 
‘ many a winding bout’ in tlie stillness of an African night 
though his machinery be only a board and two sticks, — excites 
the idea of measure and of music? It is not merely the suc- 
cession of sounds at particular intervals ; a principal part of the 
effect arises fioni the cunning increasing or diminishing of the 
strength of sounds in particular jilaces of the general rhythm. 
To this it is that the term ' variety of accent’ seems to Ije pio- 
perly applied ; and as words have generally one or two secondary 
meanings sliglitly removed from the primaiy, so Accent is some- 
times used to denote the whole system of what is more rigidly 
expressed by ' variety of accent,’ and sometimes for those ])ar- 
ticular portions of the system to which the loudest sound is 
given, or on which in the language of the author a ' stress or 
foice is put.’ 

^ In the following strain, the character and meaning of the music 
will entirely depend upon which note the stress or accent falls Qon]. 
J>y being jdaccil upon the first of every four, the movement is thrown 
into common time 3 but when placed upon the first of every three, 
into triple j aft hough the notes arc precisely the same. [Here follow 
two lines of notes, which, through mistake it must be supposed, are 
not the same]. Tlie ear takes no pleasure in listening to a succession 
of unaccented or monotonous S^)und5 : so far from siimulating its 
attention, it tires and grows weary with tlie uniformity. From the 
jiecnliar structure of the ear, we Icarii that the different degrees of 
loud and soft constitute one of its greatest pleasures, and that it is 
unfitted to -receive two sounds of equal force in succession. [It would 
probably have been better to say, that two such sounds, in ordinary cir- 
cimstanccs, produce no pteasin^ effect\ An accented sound invariably 
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robs the following one of its energy ; and this is natural, — for after 
the weight of voice has been thrown upon the neoented note, the 
following is uttered under a degree of exhaustion, and consequently 
is rendered weaker. [Something better might have been said than this. 
The note which has less force is as important and meritorious a member as 
that which has moie.^ When the accent is removed from the first note 
of the bar to the Second or fourth, it is called a false accent. This, 
by disturbing the rhythm, impaits a peculiar movement to the strain, 
upon which depend its leading features and character, as instanced in 
national airs, the polonaise, and the waltz, &c. Haydn, by this means, 
will convert a few bars of triple time into common, in the middle of a 
movement, with a capricious effect.* 

^ It has been observed that the walking pace of a man is in common 
time, and that armies are always moved in this measure. [JVatnre 
decreed it when she made mans two legs of the same length. A cripple 
moves in ^ time.^ But in Venice, where the people are constantly 
moving upon the water, the motion of the boat rather ^ the sound of 
the oars, which say distinctly ‘ One — Two — Three — ' with a difjerenl tone 
and accent upon each^ suggests the flowing ease of tri[)le time, in which 
all their celebrated airs and barcarolles arc written. Uoussean informs 
us, that these airs are composed and sung hy the gondoliers, and 
have so much melody and an accent so pleasing, that tlicro is no 
musician in Italy but pk|ues himself on knowing and singing them. 
The liberty that the gondoliers have of visiting all the tlieatres gratis, 
gives them an opportunity of forming an ear to all the niceties of 
music and a correct taste.’— p, 184. 

As the preservation of measure or time is one great source of 
musical pleasure, so the undulation of sounds in ditt’erent degrees 
of strength, especially when also connected with measure, is 
found to be another. The undulation of sounds in musical 
time, is an improvement and enhancement of the pleasure re- 
ceived from musical time simpliciter ; the last is the outline, 
and llie other the poi trait filled up. 

The most palpable distinctions of time are into even and 
triple; or those where the bar or marked division of the measure 
is divisible into two members, and into three. It is not impossi- 
ble to imagine music composed of five, or seven, notes of equal 
length in the bar; and it is believed that some such has been 
written, at least of the first kind. On experiment it is not dif- 
ficult to form notes in such a metre into something like a wild 
waltz ; and by joining several of the notes into one, an effect is 
produced which is not unfamiliar«iu the practice of the trumpet 
and bugle. But the great reason why metres of this kind are 
not used, is probably because they produce no very marked 
result, or none that is not as well produced by employing the 
multiples of two or of three. All the multiples of either of these, 
by itself or by the other, may be said to be in use \ though they 
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are considered, not perhaps with perfect accuracy, as all included 
in the two classes of even and triple time. 

The first remqj'k that may be made on these species of time, 
is that in even time each bar, however multitudinous the notes 
that may be inserted in it, is divisible into two portions of very 
distinguishable degrees of force or loudness, and in triple time 
into three. It may be a question whether the divisions may 
not be more ; but in the first place they certainly are these. 
In common time the first and last portions of the bar have the 
respective characters which it is common to describe by the titles 
of masculine and feminine, as indicative the one of strength and 
the other of grace ; and thus the two halves proceed 

' Like those sweet birds that fly together, 

* Link'd by a hook and eye.* 

The beginning of the first half is marked by a peculiar degree 
of what is often exclusively called the * accent and there pro- 
bably is, or ought to be, an almost imperceptibly small degree 
of the same on the beginning of the second. In triple time, the 
bar is divisible with equal distinctness into three portions, each 
falling below the other in loudness ; so that if a stranger should 
be introduced suddenly into hearing of the sounds, there would 
be no possibility of his mistaking the beginning of the bar. One 
consequence of this is, that the triple time is more susceptible 
of variety than the other ; and its superiority in this respect 
will, it is apprehended, by most hearers be recognized. 

But this is only the outline, and the inquiry may be pushed 
much further in several directions. Whoever lias been rocked 
in a boat upon what in plain prose may be called the * ocean 
waves/ will have been conscious that besides the petty furrows 
which lifted its head and stern alternately in a time approach- 
ing to the vibrations of a church peiiduliiin, there was a larger 
swell of which the others were but inconsiderable parts, and 
even a mightier still, of which this second was but a limb and 
portion. Something like this appears to be the nature of the 
undulations of musical notes ; there is a great swell and a little 
one, and both of them contribute to the general effect. The 
examination may therefore on this principle be conducted in 
two directions ; first, to inquire what quantity of minor undu- 
lations may be within the coippass of a bar, — and secondly, to 
ask whether bars themselves may not be fractions of greater 
undulations, and whether out of these again may not be consti- 
tuted undulations of higher orders in succession, to an extent 
that can only be measured by the skill of the performer^ and 
probably also by the cultivated sensitiveness of the bearert 
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Any person who will ftticiid critically to the execution , of supe- 
rior instrumental perfonncrs, will be surprised to find to M’hiit 
an extent this species of ‘linked sweetness' ^lay be traced, 
and how large a number of bars may be formed fiito a coiinectecl 
whole, by means of the relations of what is here termed accent. 
A desire to direct effects of this kind by signs, was evidently 
the origin of the ‘multitudinous fortes pianos which present 
themselves in some old music. 

As one of the most reasonable steps towards the attainment 
of execution is to know the rationale of the effect aimed at, it 
can hardly be denied that investigations of this nature t(*nd to 
improvement. At the same time there arc always two factions 
in every art j one which cultivates mystery under the pretence 
of genius, and the other which resolves mystery into its com- 
ponent parts when able, and trusts to genius fdr what may^ 
resist solution after all. 

As is noted by the author of the work, there are some- 
times fake accents^ enudoycd for tlie purpose of imparting a 
peculiar effect. And there are occasionally passages in which all 
the notes are brought nearly to an equality in point of acccuit, 
producing a result akin to something that may be recogiii/cd in 
trumpet blasts, with a portion of the expression aimed at by 
the term maesloso. Cadences also, which as noted in p. 184 
are used to make a break or separation for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a change of subject, frequently affect a nullity of accent, 
producing a musical-snnlf-box-like elfcct, highly favourable for 
leaving the ear unoccupied for any measure which may follow. 
But all these may be considered as exceptions, and form no 
objection to the other being the rule. 

Attention to such principles of accent, mny solve what 
would otlicrwise present themselves as musical difficulties. 
For example, very lame answers arc to be found in some works 
of repute, to the question of what w^ould be the difference be- 
tween the same music played in what is called Common lime 
of four crotchets in a bar, and in what is marked f. In whieii 
the consequence would evidently be, that by the last mode of 
division the number of leading accents would be doubled ; a 
circumstance cither the introduction or omission of which 
may by possibility have serious effects upon the character of 
the performance. Again, if it is asked what is the difference 
between the times marked §, and % ; — the first is an even time as 
regards the divisions of the wh^lc bar, but the subdivisions 
of tliese are into triple j while in the last the converse is the case. 
And this may solve a difficulty often felt by beginners, who 
whra they find six quavers joined by one line top or bottom 
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in a bar, are at a loss whether they should be accented by threes 
together, or by twos ; of which the solution seems to be, that if 
the music ’is written in f time they should be accented by 
threes, and if in | by twos. Waltzes, for example, are almost 
always in f time, <md jigs in f ; and it does not require njuch 
acumen, to be sensible of the difference of character between a 
waltz and a jig. A further question might be raised, of whether 
it is not possible for an air, for instance, in Common time (or 
four crotchets, which is the commonest of the even), to have 
the undulations made by its successive bars, in triple time ; or 
contrary wise, bars in triple time to have their undulations among 
each other in even. The instance of J; time, where, as formerly 
noted, the bar is divisible into two, but these divisions again into 
three, appears to present an analogy on this point. These how- 
ever are speculations showing rather what might possibly be 
reduced to system, than what anybody has done ; though it 
is not unlikely that superior performers take the benefit of the 
facts without knowing it. 

Attempts of this kind at analysing musical effects may be 
considered trifling, or may be voted mechanical by such as 
desire to believe every grace ^ beyond the reach of art 5’ but 
they are advanced here with more confidence, from the certainty 
that a quasi pupil on whom they were experimented, made 
rapid advances in a branch of musical expression which is 
generally the result of long practice, and is often considered as 
the gift of nature rather than of instruction. There is no reason 
for being afraid there shall not be everywhere enough for nature 
after all ; but it is good to compass a point by instruction where 
it can. 

The concluding paragraph of the author’s Section on Accent, 
is faulty inasmuch as the subject of it is niauifescly not accent 
but tone or quality of sound. 

The Section on ^ Colour ’ is puzzling. He that can receive 
it, let him receive it. It is clearly possible for a musician to 
jiKsociate the ideas of particular kinds of tone or quality of 
sound, with particular colours, and to communicate these 
associations to others. And further, it is not impossible, that 
these associations when they become common stock, may be 
conveniently employed to express the presence or absence of 
certain of the qualities in question. For example, if it be 
determined to call the Trombone deep red, and the Oboe yellow, 
there is no difficulty in conceiving that the Clarionet may be 
described as orange, or the Bassoon, which is a gruff oboe, as 
deep yellow. It mOT perhaps be more natural to call the Flute 
sky-blue, than the Doubly Bass } but tbers is still something 
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visionary in the comparison. There may be a gentle colour 
and a gentle sound ; but after all, the resemblance is like the 
river at Monmouth and river in Macedon, which had * salmons 
in both.’ A lady who read this Section, declared that in 
childhood she always strongly attached the idea of colour 
to 9iamesy and could never think of Anne but as pink, Elizabeth 
purple, and Lucy light blue. Charles she thought was red, 
Thomas blue, William yellowish green, Edward brown, Francis 
the colour of red hair, and Peter pepper-and-salt. Associations 
of this nature appear to be characteristic of tender age, and may 
be held to be of the kind which it is rather the office of philo- 
sophy to dissolve than to impress. 

The illustration taken from the sinfonia in the Creation (p. 
191) is resolvable into other elements than colour. There is as 
strong an analogy as can well exist among things not absolutely 
homogeneous, between S succession of sounds beginning with 
the scarcely discernible, and receiving gradual accessions till they 
arrive at the greatest fullness of which they are capable, — and 
the self-same process, nmtaih mutandis^ transferred to rays of 
light. It is certain that the sun has risen nightly at Covent 
Garden for many years, to a symphony where this analogy is 
distinctly perceptible. It is not known with clearness whether 
it is the precise sinfonia mentioned Jibove ; but it is rather be« 
lieved it is. 

Where did Madame De Stael get her information, that cro- 
codiles imitate the cry of children so perfectly, as to allure and 
entrap their mothers ? Stories of crocodiles are from Egypt ; 
and the Egyptian crocodile entraps nobody. The French army 
were in the water every day, and there was no instance of a 
soldier being molested by a crocodile. Possibly it was before 
the march of intellect reached crocodiles; which in our days 
has made ‘ dogs in this country bark more and fight less than 
formerly’ (p. 199). It is certain that dogs are a reformed 
generation ; but it may be doubted whether it has not been 
principally brought about, by sending the recusants d la Ian-- 
term. 

The author is perhaps the first musical writer, that has 
remarked the horrible notes of the mule. They -undeniably are 
sufficient warrant for the Levitical prohibition. He begins with 
an attempt to bray, like the fatljer that begat him ; when all 
his mother comes into his throat, and he dwindles into as awful 
a caricature of neighing, as Frankenstein’s man w^as of humanity. 
The two parents seem to divide his larynx, with most unfortu- 
nate precision. 

The Note on the Violin in p. 806 falls into an error on the 
subject of the Guitar, 
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‘ The frets upon a vial were narrow ridges of wood, just raised above 
the linger-botird, ciossing it at right dDgles^ and were so placed, that 
the huger casually falling between the frets, the string was stopped in 
tune. In the guitar thi/ &till icmain as a guide to igfiorance, aud an 
impidimuit to taste and expitssion ' 

Now the fact is, that the guitar being intended for the most 
part to play a trio and often a sextett, th'e frets are ebseii- 
tial to the execution of these purposes. The way to settle the 
question, would be to try how much could be executed on a 
guitar without frets. The objection therefore seems as untena- 
ble, as to blame an organist for having his pipes of fixed tones, 
instead of tuning each as he goes, by the action of his hands, in 
the manner of the tube of a saebut. But as the guitar was the 
oldest instrument, its frets were naturally enough in the first 
instance transferred to the viol and its kindred ; though the 
necessity for them was not the samci inasmuch as all idea of 
sounding more than at the utmost tw'^o notes at once, was given 
up bj the introduction of the bow. 

It is rather liard that after commemorating every thing that 
squeaks, or squalls, or hums through the nose, no other mention 
sliould have been made of the dcscciKlant of the cithara of the 
ancients, the lute of our well-favouied ancestresses. A murrain 
on the man who hath no leaning towards gentle antiquity ’ If 
instruments were estimated by their effect dhided by their 
magnitude, the guitar with its bundled tones would hold consi- 
derable rank. But musicians love to come forth, and call upon 
their gods ; and think scorn to commune w ith an instrument 
that brings an orchestra to every man's hearth for about the 
cost of an alderman's dinner. It is true its scale is not 
absolutely the purest ; for it is that division of the octave into 
twelve equal intervals, which was the subject of great expecta- 
tion with musicians while it was thought difficult and rare*. 

• The way in which tho guitar-inakci divider the bcale of an instnimeiit 
whatever be the size, is of extreme simplicity He uses what he calls a 
(ompuss tf/dwtmn, being a pair of com^sscs of wood, but with the leifs 
pioloiigcd on the othei side of the pivot, ab would be done to make a pair 
of pmccib, and the foui points aic tipped with iron. Ihc two shoit legs 
arc each an inch long, ana the others (to the nearest sixteenth) seventeen 
inches and thirtCen-sixteentbs ; (the true proportion, to five places of 
decimald, being that of 17'8J718 to 1). He takes the distance from 
the nut to the bridge, in the long legs of lus compasses, and then with the 
short legs marks off from the iiuiHhe place of the fiist fret, he takes the 
distance from this fret to the bridge, in the long legs as before, and with 
the short ones marks the distanc'd From the first fret to the s( cond , and so 
on. On being asked how he secured the exact proportion of the legs, be 
said he rubbed the iioii points upon a stone, till the compasses rame 
exactly to ^ middle of a string at twelve leaps, 
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But this is of small import in an age which finds beauties in 
untuneablenesB, and believes exact intonation would be an 
evil and a loss. Its intonation is in some keys inferior to 
the pianoforte’s ; but the pianoforte cannot warble, or articu- 
late, or sigh, or wail, or tremble like the human voice under 
emotion, as the guUar ; it cannot effect tliat oblivion of worldly 
ills, which a philosopher said was produced on him by a moon- 
light night, and Lord by Vestris’ ancle. It may be 

assumed that in every instrument, the power of expression will 
be in proportion to the immediateness of the contact between 
the sounding materials and the performer. Hence of all wind 
instruments the bagpipe is the least sentimental ; and strings 
are fully conscious of the difference, between being touched by 
a maiden’s fingers, and by the intervention of *a stick. None but 
the lute can have the mx humana tones,— the distinct soprano, 
mezzo, contr’ alto, and tenor voices,— which reside about the 
middle of the thinner strings, and the miniature Dragonetti that 
lurks within the thickest, interchangeable at will with the cum- 
brous alacrity of the bassoon. The forte of the lute kind is 
imitation, — not of beasts or birds or things material, but of 
musical expressions ; — the conjuring up of all recollections that 
hang by sounds, from a simple melody, to the triumphant 
‘Orquesta’ of the Spanisl^ cadet that forsook Ferdinand and a 
lieutenancy for love— of his guitar. Of all dulcet sounds none 
can surpass a duet of Huerta’s on the middle of the second and 
third strings, emerging from a wilderness of notes, deficient indeed 
in noise, but giving the liveliest idea in miniature of an overture 
by a full band It is Lord Byron’s image for sweet things, — 

♦ The lines presented to the guitarrista by Madame Kmile Cirardin, 
better known in England as Mademoiselle Delphinc Gay, will be reco^»- 
nized as drawn from the living subject. 

Lavez-vous entendu cc troubadour d’Espagne 
Quhin art in^lodieux aux combats accompagne ? 

Sur la guitarre il cliantc ct soupire u la fois ; 

Ses doigts ont un accent, scs cordes une voix. 

Son chant cst un po^me harmonieux sans rime, 

Tout cc qu’oii dprouve, cc qu’on rfivc il Pexprime. 

Les coeurs k scs accords sc bcnlent rajeunir ; 

La beautd qui IT’COutc, heureuse en souvenir, 

S’^meut, sourit ct pleure, et croit encore entendre 
Cc qu^on lui drt jamais dc plus doux, de plus tendre. 

8 a guitarre, en vibrant, vou84)arle tour-^-tour 
liC laugage d'esprit, Ic langage d’amour : 

Cliacun y teconnait rinstrumept qui Tinsjurc ; 

Pour le compositeur e’est un orchestre entier j 
C’cst le tambour l^gcr pour le Basque en d^lirc j 
C’est le clairon pour le guerrier. 

Pour le pobte e’ett la lyrel 
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^ the voice of girls.* Or the same frail machine can produce a 
relraite, that would draw two souls out of one adjutant,— an old 
soldier may positively see the little drum-boy straddle, or stir 
his barrack fire and think upon the dew-drop pendant at the 
bugler’s nose varied on the harmonics with a ran plan plan 
worthy of him who at midnight musters the spectre Guard, with 
the palpable flavour of parchment as it would come from his 
marrowless knuckles across the ghastly heath. And then can 
come pipes, and reeds, and oaten stops, and distant choirs, priests 
chanting merrily, or mass, or requiem, and poor lost Italy, — curse 
on all traitors einAjustes milieus of the earth, — and fair romantic 
Spain, and floating forms, and dark mantillas, and castanets 
that turn the air to rhythm, All these cannot be had from a 
spinet. But they require some husbandry, — a parlour twilight, 
or a turret lone, when gabbling boys are fast abed ; and there 
is one peculiar tone, whatever be the cause, is never brought 
out but in the small hours of the morning. Above all, these 
things are hid from simpletons who seek them in a crowded 
theatre, and then declare they nothing heard. They might as 
well line the stage with miniatures, and view them from the 
upper boxes. But he has missed the strangest eftcct of 
music, who has not heard the ‘Carnival of Venice* in the 
long gallery that leads down to tlS^ tombs of the Pharaohs. 
Organs would have been pompous mockeries; but the small 
voice of the guitar said ‘ Ail flesh is grass,* in a way there was 
no resisting. It was as if the domus exilis Plutonia was piping 
the joys and cares, that four thousand years have swept into 
eternity. Nothing ever gave a man such a vehement desire to 
cry ; — not even the little duck-tails of Signor Passalacqua’s 
nankin jacket could break the charm. It is hard the author 
could tell no story of the guitar. Did he never hear of the 
Portuguese army — would it were Miguers — that fled and left 
eleven thousand guitars upon the field ? Or of the surprise of 
quarters in the Succession war in Spain, — where the foremost 
cavalier found the enemy’s vedette tuning his guitar as he sat 
on horseback, and perceiving he did it ill, took it from his hands 
and returned it saying Ahora es templada^, and passed on. 
There must be some inward^ grace, where there are so many 
outward signs. Men have not so forgotten themselves in peace 
and war, without there being, something that twined about their 
souls, in a way that ^ kists full o* whistles* or of hammers have 
not surpassed. 

A description of the first impressions from Paganini’s per- 
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formance on the violin (p. 218), has been very extensively quoted 
for its liveliness and force ; though it is not quite clear whether 
the author means to deliver it as his own. But on one point 
(peace be with the describer) it will at some period give a strange 
idea of the state of theoretic knowledge in this country. It 
says of Paganini’s performance, ‘The highest notes (contrary 
to every thing we have learnt) are produced as the hand recedes 
from the bridge, overturning all our previous notions of the art.’ 
Posterity will smile to think, that in almost the middle of the 19th 
century, the simplest phenomenon of the harmonic sounds should 
have excited the same surprise as a magic lantern, a magnetic 
swan, or a phosphorus -box, might have done in the dark ages ) — 
a phenomenon too, practically familiar to everj^ foreign peasant 
that tinkles a guitar^'. Truly our dilettanti *pay tithe of anise 
and cummin, and omit the weightier matters of the law. 

* There can ho no reasonable doubt that the allusion in the description 
is to the haruionic notes j in which Paganini (the difficulty of his execution 
is another (luestion) has that theoretic knowledge, which may be commu- 
nicated to any intelligent child in a quarter of an hour. A string touched 
lightly with the finger in a peculiar manner at the distance of any aliquot 
part from the liridgc — that is to say, at the half, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, &c. and so on without definite limit, — produces the sound 
which the string wouhl produce if stopped at the same point in the usual 
way. And what is more, it equally produces the same sound if touched 
at any other of the points of division into the aliquot parts, — saving always 
those which merge into some simpler division, as for instancy two-sixths 
which can only he the same as one-third, three-sixths as one half, &c. 
Hence in all cases, the sound made hy touching at the aliquot part nearest 
the head, must be the same as at the aliquot part nearest the liridge ; 
and consequently it must increase in shrillness as this aliquot partis smaller 
or approaches to the head. The whole of which is of every day fami- 
liarity to players on the guitar. 

If the cause of this phenomenon he demanded, it may probably be found 
in the fact, that tlic kind of toncli employed docs not cheek all motion above 
it as when a string is pressed down to the neck in the common way, hut 
allows the agitation to be communicated to the upper part ; yet at the 
same tijne prevents any vibrations from being permanently kept up, except 
such as arc formed by the string’s dividing itself into the aliquot parts, the 
points of division being kept at rest (for only so the thing is possible) hy 
the movements of the string on the two sides of each, being in opposite 
directiong at the same instant of time. That the points of division all 
remain at rest, is palpable from the experiment of placing any small body 
on them, which will not be thrown off. For further matter on the harmonic 
sounds, sec the Article on the Enharmonic of the Ancients in No. XXXII 
for April J8.32, pp. 456, 476 and clscwh^e. 

It may be a further question whether Paganini has not the art of touch- 
ing the harmonics upon stopped strings , as well as open. His reported 
length of finger is favourable to it ; and it is clearly possible to stop any 
note on a string with one finger of the left hand, a-nd hy touching at the 
proper point with another linger of the same hand, cause the bow to luing 
out a harmonic Octave, Fifth, or as the case maybe. It is even conceivable 
that this might be done on two strings at once, hy employing the alternate 
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An amusing idea of the progress of the executive branch of 
music is given by the anecdote on the Violin. 

In the time of Lully, scarcely a note was struck out of the fixed 
position of the hand, as it was not uncommon, when the noteC above 
the lines occurred, forr the leader to cry out ^ Gare Vut,' (mind the 
C,) as a difficulty which required an effort to overcome.*— p. 223. 

When the Prince of Wales laid before Giardini at Carlton 
House the first set of Pleyel’s quartetts (then just published), 
Giardini shut the book and declared they were too difficult for 
any person to perform, (p. 224.) 

That cuckoos in Leicestershire sing (if that be the right 
word) in the key of D, and all the owls in the neighbourhood of 
Selborne hoot in B flat ; that flies and honey-bees buzz in F, 
while the large humble-bee performs the same note an 
octave lower, and thC drowsy cock-chaffer an octave lower still ; 
that crickets chirp in B, and gnats trumpet in A, while the 
male and female death-watch tick responsive in B flat and G ; 
are mainly resolvable into the fact that each of these classes 
of creatures has a common note 5 a thing in itself not 
stranger than that they should have a common si/e, or shape, 
or colour. For no part of the wonder consists in the sound’s 
being exactly of the pitch that is called by a certain musical 
name ; inasmuch as ‘ the pitch has long been known to be 
rising through the two last centuries’ (p. 234), and to have 
risen gradually and fairly a Minor Third (p. 273). If cuckoos 
therefore sing now in the key of D, their ancestors in the time 
of the Civil Wars sang in the key of F, and in all intermediate 
pitches at intermediate periods ; always understanding thereby, 
tliat the cuckoo’s note is eternal, but w^hat musicians take for 
the pitch is altered. Why the musicians should be continually 
raising the pitch of their instruments, it is not easy to define ; 
but probably it has kept pace with improvements in fiddle- 
strings, inasmuch as there is a constant temptation to screw 
up the strings to the utmost they will bear without breaking, 
for the sake^of increased clearness of tone. 

Of the Pianoforte, it may be noted, that no performer seems 
yet to have made it a sostenuto instrument to the extent of 
which it is capable. The story is well known, of the brilliant 
green on the top of a chapel, jvhich was discovered to be formed 
by a chequer-work of blue and yellow. In something like the 

fingers. By such an arrangement, the theoretic power of producing any 
given notes in harmonic soiiiuls, is uuliinited. The practical difficulty, as 
said before, 'is another affair. 

It has been understood that Paganini’s performances on the guitar are 
still more wonderful than on the violin. 
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same manner, brief sounds may be repeated and compounded 
so as to produce the effect of one sosiemito chord. An 
exercise well known by the name of Steibelt's Storm, is an 
example of approach to the effects meant. 

When the knowledge of the theory o.f music has made 
more progress, it is apprehended the pianoforte will not be con- 
sidered ‘ of all instruments pre-eminently the best for the 
iiccompnniment of the voice.* It may be hoped the time is 
approaching, when neither singer nor violinist w’ill be tolerant 
of a tempered instrument. Singers sing to the pianoforte because 
they have bad ears j and they have* bad ears because they sing 
to the pianoforte. 

The Eighteenth Chapter complains that vocalists sing out of 
tune. And how should it be otherwise, when if they do not, it 
must be in defiance of what they are taught and not by means 
of it ? A third of a comma is considered as the limit of what 
ordinary hearers do not recognize as out of tune ; and the edu- 
cation of singers and other performers, as now conducted, is 
directed to making them gulp down errors of a wdiole comma, 
or three times the quantity that makes untiineableness, under 
the various titles of temperament, defectiveness of scale, and 
quality of keys. The first step towards cxcruting, is to know ; 
and the musicians do not know, and cannot write down and 
assign witliin three times the difference that makes untune- 
ablencbs, what is in tunc and what is not, A man is very 
likely to have all the inusic-masters in the country on his back 
for saying this ; for they mortally dread anything that should 
shake established notions of perfection. But it is true for all 
that. The fault is not cautonnn but rnuskoriim here; and 
as such may be set off against the monkish verse. 

There is a' simpler explanation of the peculiar sounds 
of thunder than referring them to ‘ distant echoes.’ It is proved 
from the evidence of the eye, that the electric spark in thunder- 
storms passes through very considerable distances ; and, from 
the same evidence and that of other experiments, it is known 
that its passage is what may be denominated instantaneous. 
Hence, as the progress of sound is only at the rate of 1142 feet 

S cr second, the ear must receive the sound which proceeds fi*oin 
ifferent points in the track of the spark, successively and not 
all at once. If a line of soldiers a jnile long, should all discharge 
their musquets together on a visual signal as for instance the 
dropping of a flag, an ear near oife of the flanks must hear a 
prolonged roll for nearly five seconds, diminishing in strength ; 
if near the middle, it must Jiear the roll for about two seconds 
and a half, but doubled in slrcngtli, though on the whole dimi- 
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nuendo as before ; if at a fifth of the way from one flank to the 
other, it must hear one second of double strength, followed 
by three seconds of inferior force, each severally diminuendo*. 
But if in the middle of the line there should be formed a zig-zag, 
it is clear that it might be so situated as instead of the 
reports of one or two musquets, to bring to the ear at once 
the reports of four or five ; this therefore is competent to cause 
a crescendo^ and by increasing the number and extent of the 
zig-zags it may be varied in an indefinite number of ways. 
Now if the course of lightning may be judged of by the eye, 
it assumes precisely this fdVm of zig-zags. Again, if the ear 
should be placed lu the perpendicular to the middle of the 
line of soldiers and at a considerable distance, the effect of the 
discharge would apl)roach to that of a single report ; an effect 
sometimes heard at sea, where thunder has been taken for the 
guns of a distant action. When the sound of thunder is very 
loud and brief, like the explosion of a near cannon, it is proba- 
ble the discharge has taken place into some neighbouring body 
on the earth’s surface, and from a cloud at a short distance ; 
for happily it seems to require a nearer approach to produce 
the electric discharge into the earth, than from cloud to cloud. 
And in cases of accident by lightning, the near witnesses seldom 
fail to describe this species of soudd. In this manner all the 
phenomena of the sound of thunder may be considered as ac- 
counted for. 

On the Organ, used as it is for grave and severe composi- 
tions, the most desirable improvement would be the obtaining 
correct harmony by substituting a diversity of pipes and finger- 
boards for a portion of the useless stops. This in fact is 
nothing but what is done on the Clarionet and other instru- 
ments 5 and while ^very performer in a band of wind music 
is seen carrying thtee different instruments in different keys, 
nobody has made an organ capable of performing with correct- 
ness in the three related keys of most ordinary demand, as for 
instance those of C, F, and Af* 


• This plieiiomenoii of successive sound may be observed in a single bat- 
tiiliou by a lieater placed near a flank, on the pieces ])eing struck on the 
ground together in the last motion of ‘ Order Arms ' by signal from the 
fugelinan. 

t A writer in the weekly pape^ The United Kingdom^ April 15, 1832, 
has failed to understand what was said on this subject in the Article on the 
Enharmonic of the Ancients in the Westminster Review for April 1832. 
There was no mistake; and the writer’s misapprehension probably arose 
from not seeing the extract where the subject was more aniply treated of 
in p. and following. An organ has from 500 to 6000 pipes, for the 
purpose of making from G to 60 distinct organs of different qualities of 
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On the subject of the Clarionet it may be observed, that if 
the object of providing different clarionets is to play in the 
related keys, they should be in the keys of C, F, and A ; and 
not as stated, C, B flat, and A. If this were done, it would be 
a reason for fixing improved keyed instruments to those par- 
ticular keys, for the sake of taking advantage of the analogy, 

tone j and the proposal was, that instead of making so many organs of 
inej'ely different qualities of tone, some should be made to play correctly 
in different keys, as for instance one organ in the key of C, another in the 
key of F, and another in the key of A ; which, as stated above, is nothing 
but wliat takes place every day in military bands in the case of the Clario- 
net. The question whether the same pipe might not be made to serve in 
different keys when its sound happens to be found' in both, was a merely 
subsidiary question of economy. 

The fact alluded to as having been first mentioned* by Huygens, is appre- 
hended to be something very different from continuing the scale four or 
five times upwards and downwards again from a given sound. What is in- 
tended is supposed to be the circumstance, tliat if, for instance, the notes 
C, F, D, (t, C, are sounded in the key of 0, the />, which is a llissonancc, 
cannot make a perfect Minor Third with the F which precedes, and aho a 
perfect Fourth with the G vvhich follows ; and if a perfect Minor Third 
and Fouith be made in these places, then the G is not the Fifth, but a 
sound lower by a comma than the Fifth ; and consequently if the final C 
be made a perfect Fifth below this last sound, it must needs he a comma 
lower than the C begun with, aud if the whole of this was repeated eight 
or nine times, the C must end by being a whole Tone lower than was set 
out with, and so on without limit. 

There can he nothing wonderful in the (j being a comma too low 
for the Fifth, when it is purposely and of determination aforethought 
taken with an interval from the preceding bound i>, of a comma less than 
is the interval from that sound to the Fifth. "Jlic puzzle lies only in the 
faefc» that no sound can make the interval of a Minor Third below the 
Fourth, and also the interval of a Fourth below the Fifth, — for this plain 
reason, that taking the interval of a Minor Third below the Fourth, and 
the interval of a Fourth below the Fifth, does not come to the same place 
or sound, hut to places that differ by a comma. It ii|as if two towns should 
he taken, one nine miles South from the other, and from the southernmost 
a traveller should proceed fourteen miles South, and then twenty-two 
North, and wonder he had not arrived at his northern town ; the whole 
mystery being in the circumstance, that nine and fourteen do not make 
twenty-two. If any man insists on taking a Minor Third from F to D, 
and then a Fourth from that to G ; he dues not take the intervals in the 
scale, but the intervals that are not in the scale, and consequently cannot 
complain of the results. History might he looked through, witliout another 
instance of a marvel raised on such a simple cause. The sensible inference 
is only, that the Dissonances are double y or have two forms differing by a 
comma ; of which one or the other must bc^taken, according as the Dissonance 
happens to he most strongly connected with the Fourth or with the 
Fifth by the accent. or other peeuliaritjr of the musical phrase. The 
whole of which, instead of being far to seek, was to be found scattered 
in various parts of the extracts given ; thougli it appeared in a mure 
collected form in the work quoted from, in a note attached to .the end of 
the first extract from p. 7. 

VOL. XVII. — Westminster Review. 2 b 
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The Trombone, or as it ought to make a point of honour of 
calling itself, the Sacbut has the advantage of being the only 
instrument besides the voice and Violin kind, which has perfect 
command o\’er its intonation, and is consequently capable of 
executing correct harmony in any succession of keys. For this 
reason, it may be assuniea that the sacbut will some day enact 
a higher role than at present. If the statcmefit is correct of the 
instruments in actual use having been fashioned after a speci- 
men found in Herculaneum and presented by the King of 
Naples to George III, it is the best consequence known to have 
arisen from the connexion between the two Courts, At the same 
time it may be noted that the sacbut, besides being known to 
tlie translators of the bible t> is lively portrayed in Mersennus ; 
which is all anterior to George III. 

That the sound of a string should be a compound of three 
sounds, is one of the musical facts which wait for explanation. 
It is suspected the author’s account of it is not exact ; and that 
instead of the sounds being the primitive, 6th, and 10th, they are 
the primitive, 12thj and Major 17th, which makes great difterence 
in any attempt to explain. The assumption that from this fact 
the principles of music are to be derived, though very common, 
may be held to be gratuitous. There can be no doubt of there 
being a community of cause ; but there is no evidence of any- 
thing else. 

Tiie 12th and Major 17th are the sounds of the third and ffth 
2 }arts of the string. However difficult therefore it may be to 
conceive, there is the evidence of the ear that while something is 
vibrating in the period that produces the primitive sound, some- 
thing else is vibrating three times as fast, and some other lhing;//i;e. 
And the most feasible surmise would seem to be, that a third part 
of the string may be vibrating at one end and a fifth part at the 
other, while the remainder, including the two interior points 
which limit the vibrations of the extreme portions, vibrates in 
the period appropriate to the whole string. But why do the 
ends take no proportions but these ? Is it tluit an odd number 
of vibrations in the period of one vibration of the whole string, 
is necessary to make the vibrations after commencing together 
ill one direction, commence together in the other also ? And if 
so, why does not the string divide itself into a third at each end ? 
Is it perchance that thirds vibrating together at each end would 
be too powerful for the remaihing third in the middle, but that 
a third and a fifth part do not produce the same effect, inasmuch 


* From the French Sacquehutet which acain is from the Spanish 
Sacahmke^ from sacar to draw out, and bmhe throat or stomach, 
t Dan. iii. 5. 
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as their vibrations^ in great measure cross and counteract each 
other ? And if it is established that the division into third and 
fifth is the only one that can take place consistently with the 
motion of the remainder of the string, — why does the string 
divide itself at all, and not vibrate simpliciter through its whole 
length ? Is it that when struck, it is not affected in all its par- 
ticles at once, and so the vis inertitR of the particles successively 
acted upon, causes the vibrations to commence in some or other 
of the divisions, before a vibratory motion is communicated to 
the whole ? Finally, has anybody ever heard the sound of any 
other portion of the string ? For if this can be heard, it over- 
turns the theory of the two ends. 

* Modulation' does not appear to be well defined. Instead of 
‘ a progression of chords, or mixed sounds,' it is passing from 
one key to another ; a change of key being defineablc as con- 
sisting in taking a new portion of the string to begin with in 
the escalation of the harmonical divisions. 

The complexions, as the*author styles them (p. 438), of the 
different keys, constitute a vexata questio which has no appear- 
ance of being speedily settled. Any difference in the eflect of 
the same music arranged in different keys, can only arise from 
some of four causes ; First, a difference in pitch ; as for in- 
stance, if a violin should produce a marked alteration in the 
effect of the same tune or air, by screwing up or letting down 
the strings through a given interval ; Secondly, an alteration in 
the quality of tone of a given instrument, by taking the same 
notes in one part of the instrument instead of another; as the 
self-same written notes and at precisely the same pitch and 
without any difference in the intervals, may produce a different 
effect on a guitar from being sounded by stopping near the 
middle of the thicker strings, instead of near the extremities 
of the thinner ; Thirdly, a difference in the practical exe- 
cution in different keys ; as for instance playing an air on the 
black keys of the pianoforte or with a great admixture of 
them, will give a different fingering from playing it in the key 
of C or on the white, and this may produce some difference of 
effect either directly or through acting on the imagination of the 
performer ; Fourthly, an alteration in the degree in which the 
notes on a fixed instrument severally approximate to the true 
sounds, when the scale is begun on any particular one for the 
key-note. It may be conceded at once, that the three first causes 
may in certain cases produce a cert&in degree of effect ; but the 
last is the point to which most importance attaches. And the 
first question that suggests itself hereon is, Who are*the^ fore- 
most in asserting the difference of keys ? Are they the singers 

2 B 2 
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and violinists ; or are they the organists and pianofortists ? If 
tliey are the latter, then the whole may be suspected to he an 
Ihiiocent partiality, a branch of the polt/pus Hagneo^ for turning 
the defects of their instrument into beauties. There are some 
points which want settling also, before issue can fairly be joined. 
If the key of F is ‘ rich, mild, sober, and contemplative,’ and G 
‘ gay and sprightly — when F was G, as it was a hundred years 
ago, was F ‘ gay and sprightly,’ or * rich, mild, sober, and 
contemplative ’ ? And if some sprite should shift the whole 
strings of a pianoforte Hn inch to the right, so that the string 
which before fell under the hammer of F should now fall 
under the hammer of G, would the key of G still be ^ gay and 
sprightly,’ or would it be turned into * sober and contempla- 
tive ’? If these were exactly settled, it would be easier to 
debate the subject than at present. But in the mean time the 
vehement presumption is, that so far as the different character of 
keys has any real foundation in the construction of the intervals, 
it will be found to depend on their comparative approximation 
to correct harmony in different circumstances, and not on 
their departure from it. The fact long practically known to 
musicians though not carried into its consequences, of the 
duplicity of the j&/s.sow«wce,s,— and the sharpness and vigour given 
by making the distinction between the Great and Small Tone in 
this and other places, — arc more than sufficient to account for any 
variety. A comma is about one-third of the smallest simple 
interval in the scale, which is that between the Major and Minor 
Thirds, Sixths, &c. ; and if an engraver were to maintain that 
rubbing down the prominences of his engraving by a third part 
in one place or in another was a matter of indifference, he would 
do wliat in their dread of puzzle is done by the inusicians. 

In p. 455 on ‘Tuning’ appears another miraculous instance 
of the state of musical science as respects first principles. 

^ If we stop a violin string raid-way between the nut and the bridge, 
citlicr half of the string will sound the octave above to the whole 
j'tring j and if we vibrate two-thirds of the string, this portion will 
sound the fifth above to the whole string. The same law applies to 
wind instruments and all sounding bodies. — lT])on such simple facts 
wc might have supppsed the musical scale to he founded j but when 
we come to tune a pianoforte, and raise the fifths one upon another, 
to our surprise we find the last iii)te C, too sharp for the C we set out 
with. Thifi ifteorplicable difficult y no one has attempted to solve; the 
Deity seems to have Uft it in an'un/inhhed state, to show his inscrutable 
power J — p. 455. 

Will it be readily believed a century hence, that this ‘ inex- 
plicable difficulty,’ this Ulignm vindice nodus* which the Deity 
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is introduced to settle,— was iiolliing more than the fact that 
I of I of I of § of § of I of ^ of g of § of I of I of g (a school- 
boy’s question in vulgar fractions), is not equal to ^ of ^ of ^ of 
^ of i of i of i ; or as an algebraist would more briefly state it, 

not equal to Why should it? Would not the 

wonder have bedii if it had ? Is it any more wonderful 
than that twice three is not five ? We take tw^o-thirds of a 
string and of its remainder, twelve times over ; and then halve 
the same string seven times over ; and finally call on the Deity 
to show the reason, why we have not arri\ed at the same point. 
This comes of instruments with keys. When the attention has 
been directed from youth up, to tlie black and wliite keys of a 
pianoforte, the thing appears incomprehensible ; yet the whole 
question resolves itself into whether the Fifth be really seven- 
twelfths of the Octave, — which it is not. If a pianoforte is 
tuned to an equable division like the guitar, — in which the Fifth 
is not a Fifth but only something like it, — then twelve such 
Fifths will come to the same sound as seven Octaves ; and if 
not, not. As it is, the musicians are in a state of high quarrel 

with Providence, for not having made equal to 4 They 
wonder and fret, and want to have the constitution of arithmetic 
altered, to save the band’s-nien of the Guards from carrying 
three clarionets ; for this is what it comes to. They are not 
content to inquire what is harmony, but they are anxious to 
impress on the Creator wdiat they could have wished sliould 
have been harmony ; and the particular object of their desires, 

is that should have been equal to 

But there is no need to confine the wonder to the Fifth. If 
a Fourth be taken twelve times, it w ill fail to coincide with 
five Octaves, by the same quantity as the Fifth ; only instead of 
something more than a comma too much, it will bo too little. A 
Major Third taken three times, will fall short of the Octave by 
about tivo commas ; and a Minor Sixth, will exceed tw^o Octaves 
by the same. A Minor Third taken four times, will exceed the 
Octave by about three commas, or on a rough ebtimate the 
difference between a note and its flat or sharp ; and a Major 
Sixth, will fall short of three Octaves by the itunc. A mystery 
is a less mystery, when it is otjy one of half-a-do/:en. And 
what does it all prove, but that the true intervals do not divide 
the octave into equal parts, and •consequently they are not 
interchangeable, as musicians might have found convenient ? 

The author’s way of ever and anon dropping an octave, has a 
tendency to obscure the calculationsi and is attended w ith no 
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benefit but that of keeping certain notes within certain lines. 

If any interest has been excited on points connected with 
musical knowledge, the writer of this Article may boast of 
having co-operated with the author of ‘ The Music of Nature/ 

Art. V. — I . System of Penal Law prepared for thq State of Louisiana, 
By Edwai^ Livingston. 

2. Wehster'^s Crimes Act, Washington, 1825. 

3. The Duty of Justices of the Peace. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor 
General of Massachusetts. Secorfd Edition, 8vo. Boston. 1829. 

4. Precedents of Indictments, with a concise Treatise on the Duties 
of Grand Jurors. By Daniel Davis. Boston. 1831. 

^HE criminal laws of the United States of North America, 
although reformed in various important points, resemble the 
laws of England to even a greater degree than their civil 
laws. Both branches of American jurisprudence spring in- 
deed from the same source, and if any future English lawyer 
shall be as successful as Emmett was, in attracting clients 
in New York or Washington, he may plead for them with 
equal facility upon his old stock of learning. Great improve- 
ments, however, have been made in the laws of the United 
States ; and the result has been that criminal law has become 
more efficacious in the United States than in England. For 
the infliction of the milder punishments upon offenders, under 
penitentiary systems of imprisonment, is tending to accomplish 
the diminution of crime, and the reformation of the punished 
culprit. This, with many more improvements, is to be attributed 
to the fact that the administration of criminal law in the United 
States, in every stage, is more advantageously influenced by the 
people at large than in England. Hence the law itself is 
invested with an unusual degree of authority over the excesses 
of popular violence and political dissensions, by the chief judges 
being, with perfect safety to the public, made thoroughly inde- 
pendent in their posts, except in cases of proved misconduct. 
Hence, also, other judicial functionaries of inferior rank, are 
with convenience, and without ill effects, entrusted with the 
summary powers, which in England give occasion to much 
discontent, when exercised by justices of the peace ; and this 
salutary popular influence also permits the prosecution as well 
as the pursuit of criminals, to^be satisfactorily left, for the most 
part, to public law officers. 

The general result already‘’is, that the number of criminals is 
reduced far below the average of other countries. 

If it be said, that the facility of subsistence afforded in a new 

country must be the main cause of this comparative absence of 
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crime, aud not the mildness or the good administration of the 
law, the reply is obvious, that in America itself, and under the 
same circumstances in other respects, diffeiences from tune to 
time in the same states, and differences at the same time lu 
different states, occur according to the steadinebs with which the 
improved systema^aie fosteied. In Pennsylvanid, where tlie sub- 
ject has been long studied with gieat care, occasional fluctuations 
in the amount of ciiminals have been most ins tiuctively connected 
with the more oi less eiftensive adoption of certain principles. 
New Hampshire has only half the number of criminals, although 
as numerously, and more densely, peopled, and with even mor( 
paupers than the stale of Veimont; but in New Hampshiie the 
laws are more mild, and the penitentiaries are bettei managed 
than m the state of Vermont. In the particular class of crimes, 
too, arising fioin vehement passion, as in muideis of the second 
degree, the mitigation of the seventy of the law, and the im- 
provement of the piisoiis in which the mitigated punishment 
has been inflicted, have been of singular benefit in lessening the 
number of offenders ; while m that class to which public 
opinion has not yet allowed the extension of the new principles, 
namely, murders in the first degree, the number of culprits has 
increased. 

The founders of the republic did not leave this pnnciple 
of mildness in the law unnoticed in then eailiest legislative 
efforts. Towards political offences it is distinctly tiaccable in 
the letter of their Statute-book, and it has yet more dis- 
tinctly influenced the executive government upon the veiy 
few occasions on which political offences have been com- 
mitted, It IS an express point in the constitution, that no 
bill of attainder shall be passed; and while in England, 
theie are moie than thnty cases in which men may commit 
capital treasons, fiom levying war against the King, down to 
hiding any implements for coining money of the realm, oi to 
alteiing a sixpence, tlie same crime against the United btates 
consists only in tlie three heads, of levying war, adheung to 
then enemies, or giving their enemies aid. The punishineiU of 
even this great offence is, m Pennsylvania, only iinpiisomnent 
foi limited terms ; and in the one or two cases m which, in other 
States, death might have been inflicted upon the few paitics 
who have committed treason ii^ fifty years, life was spared. 
All foifeitures, and corruption of blood, whether in tieason, 
in suicide, or othei felonies, are abolished, and the spirit is daily 
fostered, which in Catholic Marylpd, in 1776, dictated llie 
fourteenth article of a new constitution in these word«> 'That 
i^an^uinary laws ought to be avoided, as far as is consistent with 
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the safety of the state ; and no law to inflict cruel and unusual 
pains and penalties ought to be made in any case.’ In the 
constitution of Pennsylvania framed in the. same year, it was 
declared, that the penal laws should be reformed as soon as 
might be, and that punishments should be made in some cases 
less sanguinary, and in general more proportiopate to the crimes 
[Art. 38] ; and last year it was a just ground of congratulation 
to the few surviving members of a Society, establislied soon 
after 1776 to carry these principles into eifect, that, with the 
single exception of the punishment of death tor murder in the 
first degree, every sanguinary penalty, and all the other cruel 
and degrading inflictions of the ancient criminal law have been 
abolished in Pennsylvania, mainly through the exertions of that 
Society*. Even desertion in the army is no longer a capital 
oftencein the United States in time of peace . — Acts of Congress, 
1829, 30. 

The principle of mitigation was, as may be collected from 
these references, far from being confined to the punishment of 
death. It was perceived that the human heart is never well 
affected, either for amendment or in the terror of example, by 
undue personal severities, such as mutilations, brandings, whip- 
pings, excessive imprisonment, excessive fines, personal cx- 
])Osure, or loss of life ; and gradually all these modes of punishing 
criminals have been found noxious to society at laige, as well as 
cruel to the sufferers. Accordingly, they are all rapidly giving 
place to moderate fines in money, or in personal labour for the 
benefit of the injured party, or to w^elUconsideied systems of 
penitentiary imprisonment. In Massachusetts wdiipping, and 
elsewhere exposure in the pillory and on the gallows, have 
been lately abolished. In Rhode Island, however, the pillory, 
vslitting the ears, branding, exposure in a cart, and with a rope 
round the neck on a gallows, are said to be still adhered to ; but 
with the striking coincidence that the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island are distinguished from the restof their countrymen for tur- 
bulence and tendency to crime. Although different penalties are 
annexed to the same crimes in different States, in a manner that 
cannot fail to produce ill effects, and although certain States 
are less enlightened than others upon the subject, nevertheless, 
throughout the Union, the actual law, to a very great extent, 
exhibits the foregoing character ; and great exertions are 
making to render it universal. In a code drawn for Louisiana, 
by Mr. Livingston, at present Secretary of State at Washington, 

* ^ Letter of Roberts Vaux to Bishop White, and to other surviving 
members of *the Philadelphia Prison Society. Journal of 1631. 
p. 121, Philadelphia. 
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fines and penitentiary imprisonment were proposed to be sub- 
stituted for death in all cases, and for all other vindictive pun 
ishments ; and were adopted with the exception of cases ot 
murder of the first degiee of atrocity. And in March of the 
present year, a bill was brought into the House of Assembly 
of New York uppn the same extensively mitigating principle 
with Mr, Livingston's code. An impoitant exception occuired 
in 1825, a period of false views on many t^ieat points thiough- 
out the civilized world. In that >ear a statute was passed by 
Congiess, in the nature, to a certain extent, of a criminal code. 
It was skilfully drawn by Mr Webster, of Massachusetts, whose 
name it bears, and who obtained deserved praise for the Aiannci 
in which his draft supplied numerous omissions, and sim- 
plified many intiicacics in the previous laws. Unfortunately, 
about that time, considerable failuies had t&ken jilace in the 
anticipated success of penitentiaiies* , and in the new bill, 
Mr. Webstei introduced the old sanguinary pnnciplcs preci- 
pitately, and in an alarming degiee. After much debating, in 
which Mr. Livingston bore a distinguished part, the bill was 
passed, with some modification, but enacting capital punishment 
for various offences against public property, although in most of 
the States the mildei system bad long been pioved to be 
attended by the best consequences upon the same subject 
matter. But even by this act of Congress, forgery ot the great 
variety of instruments connected with public business, which 
in England is either tieasonable or a cajiital felony, is made 
liable only to fine and imprisonment. 

Penitentiaries, which form the subject of the second head of 
the American improvements to be now considered, are distinctly 
iccommended in Mi. Webstci's Ciimes Act of 1825, although 
poweiful opposition to them had then arisen. Subsequent 
expeiience for six yeais upon a veiy extensive scale, has pro* 
duced abundant proofs of then value undei judicious regulations; 
and the success of the new systems has even extended to the 
remarkable result of making the labours of prisoners pro- 
fitable to the public. 

The details of these s} stems form a redeeming pait of Captain 
Basil Hall’s Tiavels in Noith Amoiica , and a committee of tlie 
House of Commons, whose inqunies into secondaiy punishments 
have been continued from Octobei#1831 until late into the present 


* In consequence of mistakes in the 'ipjdication of the priiuiples of the 
system, the public was disappointed, and ‘ in inoie than one State it was 
a question whether they should not return to sanguinary and infamous 
punisWents/ Ltvmgston. 1827, p. 12 
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year, has obtamed from that gentleman, and from others, very 
satibfactoiy testimony respecting American penitentiaries. The 
eighth leport of the Prison Discipline Society, and the seventh 
number of ' The Jurist,' and other works published recently, enter 
largely into the same subject. Instead, then, of repeating state- 
ments readily accessible to all who feel inteiested m those details. 
It may be moie useful to adduce the contirmalion of their value 
given, in Januaiy last, in the speech of the Governor to the 
legislature of New York. ' Oui State prison discipline,’ says this 
eminent peison, ‘ is continued with the same results which have 
given to the system its high reputation. The two hundred cells, 
ordered to be built ai Sing-Sing, have been completed, and all 
of them will soon be occupied. That prison now contains one 
thousand cells ; and nine hundicd and sixty-three convicts were 
confined in them ^n the 10th of December last. It it is intended 
to persevere in a faithful expeiiment of our system, it is neces- 
sary that our prison room should be immediately enlarged. The 
number of male convicts at Auburn, on the 17th of December 
last was SIX bundled and twenty-two. Of them five hundred and 
fifty are confined in single cells in the north wing ; the rest are 
kept, two in a cell, in rooms prepared for them in the south 
wing. The south wing may be so altered as to construct within 
it separate cells foi as many convicts as it will ever be thought 
piopei to confine m that place. I recommend an appropriation 
foi that puipose. It may be proper at the same time to enlarge 
the prison at Sing-Sing. The reports of the inspectors of both 
pnsons will, I hope, be sufficiently full to enable you to decide 
at once upon the subject. The eainmgs of the convicts at 
Auburn continue to amount to moie than enough to defiay the 
expense of that institution ; and 1 am informed by the agent 
at Sing-Sing, that the prisoners at that place have earned, during 
the last yeai, 40,000 dollars, besides building 200 cells, and one 
wing of a permanent stone shop, 150 feet long by 66 feet wide.’ 
Speaking of the ordinary gaols to which the new penitentiary 
plans have not been extended, the Governor adds : ‘ To improve 
the condition of the county piisons should be an ever present care 
of the representatives of the people. In their present condition 
they are a prolific source of crime. These pnsons should be so 
arranged and managed as to hinder their inmates fiom contami- 
nating each other, and to pre^rent the growth of those parent 
vices — idleness, gambling, and drunkenness. This subject 
should not be sutfeied to re^t until a uniform improved system 
pervades our State.’ This recommendation is accompanied by 
another, which, equally with it, illustrates the operation of the 
criminal laws in America^ and equally concerns the people of 
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England. 'There is another subject/ says the Governor of 
New York, * which deserves to be mentioned in connexion with 
this— *-1 allude to a. penitentiary for females. The female con- 
victs belonging to the prison at Sing-Sing are kept in a depart- 
ment of the Alms-houses in the city of New York, prepared for 
that purpose, at the great expense of 100 dollars each. Their 
number was forty-nine on the 19th of December last. The 
number of female convicts at Auburn, was, on the 17th of De- 
cember, twenty-nine,who for want of accommodation, are confined 
together in one room. Among them are some of the most pro- 
fligate of their sex, mingled with others, who, under proper le- 
straint and instruction, might be reclaimed. The keepers find 
it beyond their power to preserve order among them. On a late 
visit there, I noticed the decent demeanour *of a female, whose 
sentence of death for murdering her husband, had been com- 
muted by me to imprisonment for three years, under a belief 
that she had produced the death by inadvertence, and from re- 
presentations that she was of good character but ignorant. The 
keeper informed me that her conduct had been orderly, and that 
she submitted with patience and gratitude to what she consi- 
dered punishment administered with justice and great mercy. 
This is an extreme case of an individual remaining unharmed 
by that contaminating association ; but there is an intermediate 
class of partially depraved young persons, who cannot escape 
utter pollution. While I renew the recommendation, that a 
separate penitentiary be provided for female convicts, I remain 
of opinion that it should be built at Sing-Sing, so as to be under 
the superintendence of the officers of that Institution. There 
will be a great saving in the expense of building and managing 
such a prison at that place ; and reasons of a moral nature should 
influence the choice of a site in the vicinity of the city of 
New York.’ 

In the New York penitentiaries the prisoners labour together 
during the day, but strict silence is enforced ; and they are sepa- 
rated at night. In Pennsylvania a more rigorous system of 
exclusively solitary confinement and solitary labour, except 
under the visits of keepers and teachers, has been persevered in 
after great controversy, many persons considering it to be too 
severe. All parties are agieed, that separation, to a certain extent, 
is essential ; and the general opiqion is in favour of the former 
plan, which is spreading rapidly throughout the Union. In both 
the labour is compulsory. Mr. Livingston, whose opinion seems 
to be acquiring more and more weight among his countrymen, 
expects to derive greater fruit from rendering labour voluntary, by 
permitting prisoners to find in it an alleviation from solitary con« 
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finement. His book on prison discipline, which has been re- 
published in this country*, embraces all the branches connected 
with the subject — the education of the young and ignorant ; the 
disposal of the accused before trial in ‘ houses of detention,* 
not prisons ; a provision for the punished in ‘ houses of refuge,* 
as essential parts of every good system ; but after subjecting 
prisoners to absolutely solitary conhnement, Mr. Livingston 
would attract them to labour by the relief that labour would 
afford. 

^ To understand/ says he, ^ the modifications of imprisonment 
and labour which 1 offer instead of the Pennsylvania and New 
York systems, a clear idea must first be given of the place of 
confinement. It consists of an arched cell for each prisoner, of siyall 
dimeifsious, but well ventilated, and comfortably warmed, communi- 
cating with a small court, surrounded with a high wall. The sentence 
of the law is confinement to the cell, supported by wholesome but 
coarse food, in sufficient (juaiitity to satisfy hunger, but without occu- 
pation, and with no other society than the attendance of those officers 
who minister to the physical wants of the prisoner, and to his religious 
instruction. Privation of employment is denounced as a part of the 
punishment 5 and this circumstance alone would, with most meo> 
cause it to be considered as an evil, and the experience of its effects 
will soon cause it to he felt as such : of course, it will be cojinectcd 
with the idea of suffering j and occup.ition being denied, will, from the 
propensity to wish for that from which we are expressly debarred, be 
estimated as a good, and desired with an intensity proportioned to the 
strictness and length of the ptivation. To strengthen this natural 
desire, other inducements are offered. lie who labours, lessens the 
expense of his support ; he who works skilfully and diligently, may 
more than repay it. The advantage of this beneficial result must be 
felt by the prisoner as well as the state : if the proceeds of his work 
should not be sufficient to cover his expenses, it yet produces for him 
abetter diet; and if |)ersevered in, and accompanied with good con- 
duct for certain probationary periods of six and twelve months, during 
which ho is permitted in the day to leave his cell and pursue his soli- 
tary employment in the couit, he is indulged with the privilege of 
working, and receiving instruction, in a small class, not exceeding 
ten ; but if he actpiires such proficiency in his business, as to make the 
proceeds of his industry exceed the expense of his support, he is allowed 
the immediate enjoyment of a part to be laid out in books, or such 
other articles iis he may desire. Those of food or drink are excepted, 
in order to avoid irregularities tlxat would otherwise be unc^voidable ; 
and the residue of the surplus is au accumulating fund,to be paid to him 

- - - U I — 

* Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline prepared for the 
State of Louisiana. By Edward Livingston. London : Miller, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, 1S27« 
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on his discharge. To give the greater effect to these inducements, they 
are not offered to the convict on his commitment to the prison. First 
he must know and feel the unmitigated punishment. Ilis own re- 
flections must be his only companions for a preliminary period, during 
which he is closely confined to his cell. He must live on the coarse 
diet allowed to the unemployed prisoner j he must suffer the tedium 
arising from want of society and of occupation 5 and when he begins 
to feel that labour would be an indulgence, it is offered to him as such. 
It is not threatened as an evil, nor urged upon his acceptance as an 
advantage to any but to himself ; and when he is employed, no stripes, 
no punishments whatever, are inflicted for want of diligence. If not 
properly used, the indulgence is withdrawn ^ and he returns to his 
solitude and other privations, not to punish him for not labouring, but 
merely because his conduct shows that he prefers that state to the en- 
joyment with which employment must always be associated in his 
mind, in order to produce reformation. If it has been shown that 
involuntary acts of employment will not produce a lasting habit, then, 
if there be any such as will not accept these alleviations of their impri- 
sonment, upon them the imprisonment must operate solely as a punish- 
ment. But experience shows that these exceptions will, if any, be 
very few ; for employment, even under the lash, is, in most cases, 
preferred to solitude.’ 

^It is no unimportant j)art of this plan, that education and intel- 
lectual improvement, as well as mere physical enjoyments, are held 
out as inducements for the exercise of industry, skill, and good conduct. 
These are to be rewarded by the use of books combining entertain- 
ment with instruction 3 the instruments and other means of exercising 
the mind in science, or the hand in the delicate operations of the fine 
arts 5 of developing talent or improving skill. Such pursuits offer, 
perhaps, the most efficient means of reformation ; they operate by re- 
conciling the convict to himself, which is the first and most difficult 
point to be gained. The daily exercise of mental powers, the con- 
sciousness of progress in useful knowledge, must raise him in his own 
estimation : and this honest pride, once set at work, w ill do more to 
change the conduct and purify the heart, than any external agency, 
however constantly or skilfully emplo}ed.’ 

Colonies of convicts have never yet been established by the 
Americans, with the horrors attendant upon communities of 
unrestrained men, necessarily disproportioned in number to 
females, and of dishonest people neither corrected by the system 
of punishment, nor discountenanced by an ordinary proportion 
of individuals of good character. It has, however, been lately 
proposed to form a convict colony^ under the very peculiar plan 
of permitting the convicts to govern themselves uncontrolled, 
after transportatioh ; the proposal, together with the system of 
transportation generally, was however rejected after careful 
examination. About the year 1782, a like plan was half adopted 
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by the English government ; but it was stopped upon an appeal 
being made against it in the House of Commons ; upon which 
occasion evidence was collected respecting transportation, which 
ought not to be overlooked by the legislature in its present in- 
quiries into the effects of that system of punishing criminals. 
{Journals of the House of Commons, v. 40.] Captain Basil Hall 
has afforded valuable testimony upon American penal disci- 
pline, to the Committee of the House of Commons upon 
secondary punishments ; but he has taken an ex parte view of 
public opinion in the United States, when he represents trans- 
portation to be there thought desirable. The following extract 
from the Report of the Commissioners on the Penal Code of 
Pennsylvania of 18^8, places the subject in its true light. 

^ Of the efficacy of transportation in producing the desired effects of 
Penal Law, we believe the experience of Great Britain does not 

authorize us to speak favourably Whatever advantages may 

attend colonial transportation, they are accompanied with drawbacks 
and evils which probably counterbalance them. On the score of 
expense, the system is objectionable. Experience also shews that 
reformation of the offender is not to be looked for in a community of 
convicts. Other objections exist to transportation, as practised by 
the British, of which one only need be mentioned. In point of effect, 
all distinction of crime is confounded, by the difficulties in the way of 
the criminals return .’ — Report lead in the House of Representatives, 
January 4, 1828, p. 10. 

The remark sometimes idly made, that convict transportation 
is proved to be good by its result in the United States, needs 
no other refutation, than by a denial of a fact involved in tlie 
assertion. In comparison with the mass of colonists, a few 
convicts only ever went to America ; and these few were early 
found to be so mischievous, that the old colonies resisted their 
importation ; Maryland, by a local law in 1692, and other 
colonies afterwards. 

With a Secretary of State for the Home Department in the 
penman of the foregoing sentiments, in consistency with which 
Mr. Livingston has led an active public life of forty years, and 
with State after State conforming the local legislations to the like 
views, the people of North America have every prospect of a 
happy result to their labours on this head. 

The administration of the ofiminal law in the United States 
in every sta,ge, is well calculated to promote the improvements 
which have been now described ; because being directly or 
indirectly essentially popular, and the people who directly or 
indirectly control that administration being for the most part 
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capable by education and practice of appreciating the subject, 
errors soon meet due correction. And individual interests 
cannot so easily thwart any reforms which the general good 
may clearly require, where the functionaries of the law, the 
constables, gaolers, sheriffs, justices of the peace, public pro- 
secutors, jurymen and judges, are either elected by the people, 
or are appointed by Assemblies, Governors, Councils, or the Pre- 
sident, who are sunject to popular election. The extreme fewness 
of those who commit malversations in office, is a proof of the 
suitableness of the officers thus appointed. The mode of 
punishment of such official delinquents is impeachment, or 
indictment. Prosecutions for all capital offences except for 
wilful murder, are limited to three years after the offence wag 
committed ; and for offences less than capital, to two years, 
except for forgeries, which are also limited to three years, unless 
the accused flees from justice. 

Activity in pursuing offenders is in all the Eastern states much 
promoted by the discredit which neglect would bring upon the 
local authorities entrusted with the care of the public peace; 
and private individuals who suffer from criminals are relieved 
from inopportune burdens by the appointment of law function- 
aries paid by the states, and responsible for breach of duty, as 
well as anxious to secure the public good-will by discharging it. 
Speedy justice is secured in inconsiderable felonies and mis- 
demeanours, by justices of the peace being empowered to hear 
and determine such cases ; but besides the check upon the 
justices from general popular control, the accused, when such 
summary trial is supposed to be bad, may appeal to a jury 
court. Grand and petit jurors are subject to the same common 
law ^ as prevail in England in inquiring and giving their verdicts ; 
but the character of those who are upon jury lists, is guarded 
by the following popular process ; for which the State of Massa- 
chusetts is taken for an example. 

The select men (a small body elected annually by the people) 
of each township, are to prepare a list of all well qualified electors 
of members of the State assembly, under 70 years of age, and 
being persons of good moral character, except all the public 
functionaries, and medical men; from which list they are to take 
a list of one fourth for grand jurors and traverse jurors; and 
another list of one half the remeynder for petit jurors. They 
are then to lay these lists before the township meeting for 
• * - . . - 

• It 15 ft disgraceful peculiarity to America, that a juryman may be 
challenged if he has once been a slave. 
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revision, confirmation, or correction \ and if any person named 
in the list be shown to have been convicted of any infamous 
crime, or to be guilty of any gross immorality, his name shall 
be withdrawn ; and the remaining persons shall serve on one of 
the said juries once in every three years and not oftener. 
[Statute of Massachusetts, I2th March 1808]. And the jurymen 
are always to be taken as nearly as possible *'in equal numbers 
from the different townships, and never more than two grand 
and two petit jurors from the same town except from necessity. 

It is a convenient rule adopted in the States, to authorize the 
foreman of a grand jury to swear the w'itnesses examined by 
them ; and in the same spirit of increasing the power of the 
popular branch of judicature, but in a much higher degree, some 
of the states have' invested petty jurors with the authority of 
determining the amount of punishment to be inflicted on a 
culprit. The number of jurymen is generally the same as in 
England, but the rule has been broken in Connecticut in the case 
of coroner’s inquests, for which three jurymen are now sufficient. 
The extent of the authority of grand jurors to make present- 
ments has been the occasion of controversy ; as some of the less 
liberal would confine them to matters submitted from the bench. 
The soundest opinions, and most general practice, are the same 
that in England, upon great conjunctures, have rendered this 
body a constitutional means of redressing public grievances 
of tne most important kind. * 

Ex officio informations are abolished ; and in trials for felony, 
counsel is allowed to tlie accused. In cases of libel, the truth 
is allowed to be given in evidence under express modern statutes 
and state constitutions ; as before the revolution of 1776, an able 
and eloquent American lawyer successfully maintained, that the 
liberty of the prebs consists in the right to publish, with im- 
punity, truth with good motives and far jjpti liable eiwls, whether 
It respects government, magistrates, or nwividuaU*. 

If the desire to bring redress «f)eedily and close to men’s doors 
has with advantage extended the jurisdiction ofjustices of peace 
in America, the same desirableness has been felt there as in Eng- 
land, of early judgment upon higher offenders. An attempt has 
been made in certain cases to remove the ^vil of keeping the ac- 
cused in gaol during many months before trial at the regular 
assizes, by authorizing the judges to sit upon special occasions, 
according to theit discretion, giving public notice of their intended 
session. But it is only recently, that even in such a state as * 
Pennsylvania, a call has been addressed to the public, to cause 

* State Trifls. Zenger’a Trial at New York. 
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the supreme court of judicature to try piisoners accused of 
great felonies, more than twice a year ; and in the speech of 
the governor of that state of the present year, the call is 
acknowledged by an announcement of the necessity of revisingthe 
arrangement of the courts, so as to meet more fully the exigen- 
cies of public business. It will be a new triumph, if the great 
evil of long imprisonments before trial be removed by the zeal 
of American philanthropists, and the sagacity or prudence of 
American legislators. 

The due dispensation of the power of pardoning criminals, 
seems not yet to be secured by any specific system in the 
United States. The Governors of States and the President 
exercise this authority ; but it is said too leniently for the ends 
of justice. In the speeches of Governors to'the Assemblies an- 
nually, a sort of report pf the manner in which they have pardoned 
jiarticular criminals during the preceding year, is sometimes 
made ; but apparently, only by the discretion of flie governors ; 
and not so regularly as to constitute a proper corrective to error. 
In an extract already made from the speech of the Governor of 
New York in January last, a pardon is incidentally noticed ; and 
in the same speech it is stated, that he had pardoned out of the 
State prisons during the last year, 73 convicts ; and that a great 
proportion of the cases were brought to his notice without the 
intervention of friends, for many of them had none ; and the 
claim to paidon in some||^&es was equitable, on account of the 
mitigated punishments lor similar crimes, prescribed by the 
revision of the laws. Four cases of conviction for capital crimes 
were reported to him in the past year, in one of which cases he 
had felt it his duty to arrest execution, and the punishment of 
death in that case was commuted to penitentiary imprisonment 
for seven years. 

This casual notice the capital convictions and pardons in 
the State of New York^, furnishes a valuable source of comparison 
with the same convictions and pardons in London and Middlesex, 
where the population is about the same in amount. The annual 

. . I , ... 7— ■■ ■ 

• The statistics of crime are not regularly taken in America. In the 
speech quoted in the text, it is urgently pressed upon the New York legis- 
lature, to make suitable provisions for obtaining exact returns u])on the 
subject. But it is ascertained, that the proportion of felonies committed 
in the United States, is about I to 3,60(]||pcoplei In Eiiffland, it is about 
1 to 800; and in Ireland, J to 500. Many causes doubtless contribute to 
Ibis state of things; ’and this speech u^’ords one fact well worth special 
notice. ^ The returns’ says the governor, * shew 508,057 children between 
the ages of 6 and 10 years ; juid that of these, 505,943 have beenjnstrueted 
in the schools from which returns have been received. The cost paid to 
the teachers, is 606,729 dollars.' 

VOL. West minster Review. 2 c 
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average of capital convictions in London and Middlesex, in the 
last seven years, was 166 , the annual average of executions 16 . 
Thus the chance of the punishment awarded by law being 
inflicted, in America was as three to one against the criminal, and 
in England as nine and a half to one in his favour. That the 
exhibition of this mockery in our courts of justice, and of many 
objects of horror or of commiseration upon the gallows, are 
not in hannony with the intelligence and the feelings of the age, 
is perhaps no longer a point of much doubt. Our brethren 
across the Atlantic are leading the way steadily, in removing 
from their legislation the few remains of the sanguinary laws 
which they aerived from Europe; and as they wisely and 
anxiously investigate all that proceeds from England, for the 
general improvement of jurisprudence, it is to be expected that 
we shall not be backward to (oHow tliein, in the matters in which 
they happen to have been our predecessors. 


Art. VI.— jSecowd Supplement to the Article on the ^ Silk and Glove 
Trade * in No. XXXIl 

^HE ^Trne Sun' returns to the charge*. He says, that in 
saying that the tradesman to whom the consumer of the 
monopoly-priced gloves or stockings would have transferred the 
shilling may lose custom to that^maount, 'but to tire same 
(’xtent, piccisely, some other tradesman gains an increase of 
custom,* — he did not mean Uie gfover or silk-weaver, but he 
meant the mati to whonl the glover or silk-weaver would transfer 
the shilling in the course of trade. 

This is a new meaning ; but nobody was bound to infer it from 
the words employed. 

It might pass for an answer, to reply, that if the man to 
whom the glover or silk-weaver would tumsfer the shilling is to 
be brought in on one side, the man to whom the tradesman who 
loses custom would liave transferred it must be brought in on 
the other, ff the ^statement had been that the loss to this last 
man should have been reckoned and have made lo.fs the third, the 
opponent would not have been a ipoment in finding out, that it 
was equally fair to bring in the mait to ^ whom tire glover or 
silk-weaver transferred', • 

But this answer, tboiigb perhaps sufficing in point of logic, is 
not the best that can he givcfi ; for it is only parrying one illusive 
item of an account, by showing that the same rule that admitted 
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ft would admit another that ‘would neutralize it. The fact is, 
that both the items are illusive, and only specimens of the error 
mentioned before, of counting the same things over and over. 
The shilling to the trade of the glove-maker, includes the gains 
of the individuals to whom he may transfer any portion »of it, 
and of all others to whom they again may transfer any portion, 
to the end of the process. The shilling is not transferred over 
and over in the entire: but twopence, it maybe, sticks with the 
glove-maker as his profit, and with his workmen as their wages; 
and the rest (tenpence) is transferred to different persons, some 
in the shape of wages and some of profits, and of these portions 
a part, aa perhaps twopence more, sticks with them, and the 
remainder is transferred to somebody elsQ ; and so on, the 
whole shilling being enjoydS in the end by somebody. If the 
payment instead ofoeing made with a shilling was made with a 
peck of wheat, of which the glove-maker and his workmen 
put a pint into their pot, — and the tradesmen to whom the 
remainder was made over, put another, — and so on till the whole 
was eaten ; it would be plain that the actual benefits to the 
trade and all concerned in it, amounted to a peck of wheat, and 
not to a peck over and. over. And for any benefits that may be 
alleged as arising to the concerned in the wheat trade, it must 
be the same thing to them in the end whether the peck is pro- 
cured from them all at once, to be passed in a mass to the 
glove-maker, — or whether it is procured by twopennyworihs at 
a time by various sets of people. In the trades from which 
custom is taken, the opposite processes take place. There was 
a mistake therefore in counting the portions of a shilling oVer 
and over. 

The next statement is 

' That the robber’s gain,” and the gain to the branch of manu- 
facturing industry in which he is presumed to be engaged,” Ann two 
things. For the imaginary individual in question was presumed to 
have two sources of gain— robbery on the highway, and mercantile 
pursuits.' 

There is a mistake here. The *man was never ' presumed to 
have two sources of gain on the contrary it was distinctly 
stated, that he might Jiave which of the tvvo he liked, but he 
could not have both. If the robber puts the shilling into his 
pocket and takes it out again to ajfJ^ly tp the benefit of his trade, 
there is not a gain, of a shilling to hi^^ trade, and of the same 
shilling to the robber over again.* Putting a shilling into his 
pocket and taking it out again, is not'gain. 

The same mistake runs through the atalement as repeated 

' There are two distinct operations in the case. The robber’s gain 

2 c2 
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on the high road, balances the robbed man’s loss. This is the first 
operation. The robber’s trade — (a thing (juite apart from his dealings 
on the highway) — is enlarged by the amount of his plunder — while 
some dealer, to whom his victim would have transferred the money, 
has his transactions diminished to the same extent. I'hls is tlie 
second operation — one, as it appears to us, obviously distinct from 
the other.' • 

The error is simply in making the robber’s gain balance one 
thing, and the employment to his trade at the same time balance 
a second thing; whereas if the shilling is taken to enlarge the 
robber’s trade, the gain to the robber as distinct from the enlarge- 
ment of his trade, is thereby annihilated and made non-existent. 

In what then follows, the ‘True Sun’ maybe held to have 
overlooked the words — ‘ as distinct from the advantage to his 
trade;' and the charge of ‘jumbling’ does not appear to be made 
out. That the man’s success as a robber actually does, in tlie 
case supposed, ‘exempt him from suffering in the same degree 
from the effects of monopoly, as those around him do,’ contains 
nothing contrary to the statement advanced. The robber gives 
three shillings for a pair of gloves, of which he has had the luck 
to steal one; on the whole therefore he only gives two, or is in 
the same situation as he would have been if tliere had been 
neither robbing nor monopoly. And what was stated was, that if 
he is obliged to give this sliilling to the monopoly he does not gain 
it. He may be the monopoly himself if he chiiscs; but the 
shilling he puts into his lett-hand pocket for the monopoly, he 
does not also keep in his right-hand one for himself. 

These objections, at the same time, are highly useful ; and 
have done much towards increasing the clearness of the case. 


Art. Vn. — 1. Cambrian Superstitions ; comp7hing Ghosts, Omens, 
fVitehciaff, Traditions, ^ ; to which are Qw] added, a Concise 

View of the Manners and Customs of the Principality, and some 
Fugitix^ Pieces. By W. Howells. 12mo. 18iH. 

2. Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. Nos. I to IV. 8vo. London. 
1829-30. 

A MONG the most interesting Jlnd instructive peculiarities 
of a people, may undoubtedly bfe classed their superstitions. 
There is frequently iso incongruous a mixture of the sublime 
and thqridiculous, of the «abfeurd and the awful, in the whimsical 
fantasies which constitute a superstitious creed, that while we 
are inclined to laugh 6n the one hand, we are as often urged to 
reflect and marvel oti the other; — we ridicule the anticipated 
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result, but feel awed at the means used to produce it. It 
is remarkable, tliat among all the errors and ignorances 
which a diffusion of really useful knowledge is capable of dis- 
comfiting, the errors of superstition are invariably the last 
which retain their hold on the human mind. How is this 
to be accounted for? Not, certainly, by the truth of the 
opinions in question ; because many of the most staunch and 
sturdy believers themselves, will not attemyjt to maintain 
their belief by assertion of the truth of the doctrines they 
espouse. It is necessary to search deep into the human heart, 
for the source of that stubborn pertinacity with which so large 
a portion of mankind cling to the fancies that have from the 
earliest period of their recollection formed an active and even a 
predominant portion of their thoughts and feelings. 

Mrs. Grant says finely : — ‘ The lofty visions that show man 
to be imperishable, and still connected by links of tender recol- 
lection with those once loved or esteemed, have in themselves 
something not only interesting but aggrandizing. Where the 
mind was deeply though not clearly impressed with the sense of 
immortality, every thing connected wuth a being that ceased 
not to exist, assumed importance. The image once dear and 
pleasing, became awful and impressive when it was supposed 
fioni the jiassing cloud or rapid whirlwind to look with kind- 
ness on those who mourned its departure. To those who had 
no deep-felt apprehension of futurity, the path of the departed 
was but as that of a meteor, hurrying past with transient bright- 
ness. With the fond enthusiasts, who listened for the whispeis 
of the passing spirit, and caught short glimpses of the dim-seen 
form, it was far otherwise. They thought of the sacred dead as 
we do of a benignant jdanet, which, though beyond our reach, 
still sheds s>\eet influence o’er us*.’ 

A belief in supernatural appearances, however preposterous 
it may generally be accounted, is one nevertheless which has 
been entertained with a feeling of intense sincerity by many men 
of accomplished talent and considerable renown. The appari- 
tion of the Genius to Brutus, and of the Fury to Dion, were 
to them no fables; both saw them, spoke to them, heard them 
speak, and were convinced. But we need not ransack ancient 
history for such examples. Dr. Johnson was known to have 
had faith in the verity of the ®ock Lane Ghost, and Dr. 
Pitcairn, Dr. Franklin, and Lord Rochester, saw nothing im- 
probable in the return of the spirit^ of the deceased. |Jeither 
does Dr. Southey, who says,—' My serious belief ampunts to 


* Mrs. Grant on the Highlandersi vol, ii. p. 98. 
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this ; that preternatural impressions are sometimes communi- 
cated to us for wise purposes, and that departed spirits are 
sometimes permitted to manifest themselves/ But the strongest 
instance ot this belief is contained in a private memoir of 
Sir James Steuart, the author of the ' Political Economy/ 
He made a regular compact with an intimate friend, that which- 
ever of them should die first, was, at a certain place, and at a 
certain time after death, to meet the survivor. The friend died 
first. Sir James kept his appointment, in the anxious hope of 
meeting the shade of the departed, and was not a little disap- 
pointed at its non-appearance. 

In all ages, and amongst all nations, a belief in the visible 
spirituality of the departed, existed under some form or modifi- 
cation ; but we are* indebted to the imaginative ancients for the 
most numerous and elaborate congregation of supernatural 
beings. They reduced the whole into a regular system, and by 
their mythology filled the earth with a superabundance of such 
visitants. According to the heathen mythology, there was much 
difficulty in accounting for the creation of the universe ; but it 
seemed certain, that it had been beyond the power of those who 
were commonly denominated gods. These were beings whose 
descents were traced like those of mortals, and who, thougli 
they were of natures superior to man, yet resembled him in 
their intellects, in their appearances, and even in their passions 
and manners, however loose and immoral these might sometimes 
have been. 

As to the substance of which these immortals were composed, 
it would have been derogatory to their dignity to have con- 
sidered them material in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
yet as they were supposed to have been occasionally seen and 
heard, it was necessary so far to embody them; as to account 
for these facts ; and, accordingly, Cicero in his treatise De 
Nalurd Deorum (one of the most curious tracts of all antiquity) 
gravely says— and it is impossible to have better authority — that 
though they had not corpora^ or solid bodies, yet they had quasi 
corpora j or bodies of an aerial or shadowy kind. The same 
general notion was held by our forefalheis respecting the 
superior beings of their belief \ and Ossian tells us, that when 
the heroes of other times sat on their clouds, listening to the 
songs of their praise, ‘ the&dim stars twinkled through their 
forras.** The divinities of the ancient heathen mythology were 
imagined to pay many visics to men, as all the poets testify. 
Not only were Iris and Mercury, their general and official 
messengers, sent constantly on errands to this lower world, but 
the chief CW/c(?/<e, the great inhabitants of heaven themselves, 
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frequently vi:>ited earth, soinctiiaes with good, sometimes with 
bad intent. 

But not only was the earth thus visited by the natives of 
heaven, the beings of the highest order in the universe, — it had 
itself innumerable inhabitants, of natuies more than human. 
For while Neptune with his trident swayed the waves of the 
ocean, attended by his joyous train of inaiine deities, Thetis, 
Mclita, Pasithea, Nesiea, Sj)io, Thalia, Cymodocc, and all 
the Tritons with their songs and shells, eveiy river had its hoary 
water-god presiding, with Naiads innumerable, over its streams ; 
while every grove had its Dryads, though only occasionally 
visible to mortal eye. 

In the ancient mythology it does not appear, that the earth 
was supposed to be Irouoled with the pi^esence of any great 
or important evil spirit. The giants, like Satan and his compeers, 
had reared their daring fronts against the king of heaven ; but 
they were thrust down never to rise again, and wtic not suffered 
so ftir to demean themselves, as like Beelzebub to frighten 
children, or play bagpipes to dancing Iiags. Let not the un- 
classical reader imagine however, that though these rebels were 
thus sufficiently quelled, all went happily on in the pagan 
universe. The heart-burning contentions of the divinities them- 
selves abundantly supplied the place of devils. This poor 
iFlneas found to his cost, when he was tossed for years on the 
sea through the wiath of Juno, notwithstanding all the ])rotec- 
tion of his mother Venus. Besides the deities, there was 
another set of supernatural beings, who occasionally visited the 
ancient world ; and these were the manes or shades of departed 
mortals*. Thus amid the burning of Troy, the pale and 
trembling ghost of Hector appears to ^ncas ; but — * 

* Hef mihi, qimlis erat ! quantuni mutatus ab illo 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis I’ 

And the shade of Ancliises returned to enjoin his son to meet 
him for great purposes in the regions below. There were also 
siAiilar beings of an intermediate nature, the Genii or familiar 
spirits of men, as that which was supposed to attend Socrates, 

♦ The ancients, with their attachment to methodizini(, supposed every 
man to be possesased of three different jfhosts, wluch, after the dissolution 
of the body, were differently disposed Thiy^ were di»tinj(uialied by the 
names oi Manes, Splritus, and Umbra. The Manes they fancied went down 
into the infernal regions, the Sjnr/fus ascended to the skies, and the Umbra 
hovered about the tomb, as being unfyilliiur to quit its old connexions. 
Thus Dido (Virg. iBnoid iv, 384) threatens ifineasthat after her death, she 
wiU haunt Um with her Umbra, while the news of his torments shtill come 
4owa to her among the bdowi 
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and the spectre which appeared so woefully to Brutus before the 
battle of Philippi. 

It is impossible to distinguish with precision, what portion 
of the opinions of an existing people may have been derived 
from its connexions with other nations, and how much may be 
aboriginal and peculiar. The contact between the Britons and 
the Romans, may have imbued the former with many points of 
classical belief ; and when such are found in common, it is al- 
lowable to assume a Roman origin. For the remainder, recourse 
mus£ be had to a Druidical foundation. 

The Welsh, speaking generally, are highly superstitious, living 
in a most rude and secluded country, and amidst scenery wild and 
imposing, — rigidly tenacious, moreover, of the traditionary lore 
inherited from their ancestors, — so that their very being is incor- 
porated with divers strange fantasies, handed down from father 
to son, preserved with religious veneration, and influencing 
their imaginations more or less, according to the caprice, the 
temperament, or the locality of the individual. Like all secluded 
mountaineers, whose intercourse with the world is limited to the 
narrow communication necessary for mere existence, they impute 
natural effects to more than natural causes, and the sunshine 
and the storm, the whiilwindand the flood, are often attributed 
to the kind or baneful influence of the good or evil spirit, — of 
the mischievous elf, or the good-natured fairy. Thus, in the 
pastoral counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth (and these are 
now the most secluded districts in the principality) there is 
scarcely a glen or a wood, a mountain or a dingle, a rock oi a 
ravine, that has not its due quantity of fairies and spirits; and 
every nook of this rude upland district, which has hitherto been 
but little accessible to the innovating approaches of civilization, 
can boast of no scanty number of supernatural inhabitants. 

It would be an amusing, and by no means an uninstructive 
employment, to trace the various superstitions of a people 
to their sources, with reference to that portion of history 
which more especially regards the origin of nations. Such au 
inquiry, when devoted to the elucidation of popular customs and 
traditions, is of vastly more importance than would upon a 
mere cursory glance appear probable ; for it is to be particularly 
observed, that whatever variations may occur in the general 
manners and customs of a nation which possesses any claim 
to a separate or distinct existence, certain tradition«»6uperstitiou8 
ceremonies and pastimes, will be maintained hereditarily froiQ 
one generation to another, merely as a matter of custom, of 
pleasure, or of convenience. Now these must derive their origin 
from some interesting or remarkable ciroumstances connectec^ 
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and intimately connected too — with the history, moral as well as 
political, of the community by which they are retained ; and 
although it would not always be easy to account for the perti- 
nacious adherence to these rites and customs, still the inquiry 
might lead to interesting, if not important results. The origin 
of some would undoubtedly be referred to the period, when the 
people by whom tliey were practised, were first organized into a 
regular and systematic society. Others must be attributed 
to a later period, and would be found to arise from the re- 
gulations which were established for the recreation and 
amusement of the community ; others, again, might be dated 
from periods still later, and some, unquestionably, from the 
imperfect and disjointed relics of a confused and mysterious 
mythology. But even in those which assumed the greatest 
antiquity, there is much that, when lucidly developed, might 
cast light on the religion and policy which constituted the 
character of the nation, as well as Us actual condition. 

In this point of view the superstitions of the Welsh are espe- 
cially remarkable ; and many an interesting historical hypothesis 
— hitherto a bone of contention amongst Cambrian antiquaries, 

• — might be elucidated by a careful investigation of the ancient 
traditions of the Cymry. 

Of all the popular superstitions prevalent in Wales, the idea 
of fairies is perhaps tne most poetical, as it is certainly the 
most ancient. In Wales there are two distinct species of 
fairies ; — the one sort of gentle manners, and wtU disposed 
towards the whole human race ; the other, maliciously inclined, 
and full of mischievous sportiveness. The former is denominated 
Tylwyih Tfg, or the Fair Family* ; the latter, Ellyllon, elves, 
or goblins. The Tylwylh Teg are a mild and diminutive lace, 
leading a life completely pastoral, residing in cool caverns, or in 
the hollows under sunny knolls, and befriending fond lovers, 
pretty dairy-maids, and hospitable housewives. They are the 
inspirers of pleasing dreams, the encouragers of virtue and 
benevolence, and never fail to reward the faithful servant or the 
affectionate child. 

In a country so completely pastoral as Wales, something more 
than the dull and sage ])recepts of mere mortal wisdom and 
experience W’ere necessary to inculcate in the minds of the people 
the homely but useful virtues adjfpted to their condition ; and 
thus even superstition was rendered subservient to so salutary a 


* Fairies arc also called Y Teulif, the Family, Bendith eu mamaUf the 
blessing of mothers, and Gwreigedd anwifl, dear wives j whiFe in Ireland, 
they are denominated Pinamag^h, good people. 
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purpose, in a manner at once mild, persuasive, and impressive. 
Thus, it is a common opinion in many parts of the principality, 
that if on retiring to rest the cottage hearth be made clean, the 
door swept, and Uie pails left full of water, the fairies will come 
at midnight to a spot thus carefully prepared for their reception, 
continue their sportive revels till day-break, sing the well-known 
Can y Tylwyih Tig, leave a piece of money 6n the hearth, and 
disappear^. ^ The suggestions of intellect, and the salutary pre- 
cautions of prudence aie easily discernible under this fiction ; 


^ Bibhop Corbet has a humorous song on tlic subject of fairies, entitled 
'A proper new ballad, called The rairies* raievvell, or God-a-inercy Will, 
to be sung or whistled to th^ tunc of the Meadow Brow by the learned, 
by the unlearned to thq tunc of Fortune.* The following are some of the 
verses : — ^ 

Farewell rewards and Fairies 
Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
J)oe fare as well as they ; 

And they doe sweepc their healths no less 
Than mayds were wont to doc. 

Yet who, of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 


When Tom came home from labourc. 
Or Ciss to milking rose. 

Then merrily w'ent their tabourc. 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet rcinainc. 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s dayes 
On many a gras sic plaync. 

But since of late Elizabeth, 

And later James came in. 

They never danced on any heath. 

As when the time had been. 

By which wc note that Fairies 
Were of the old profession — 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were procession. 


A tell-tale in their companie 
They never coul^l enaure. 

And whoso kept not secrctli'' 
Their mirth, was punished sure : 
It was a just and Cimstian deed 
To pinch such black and blue. 
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a safety from fire in the neatness of the hearth, a provision for 
its extinction in the replenished pails, and a motive to persever- 
ance and industry in the expected boon. 

Like the popular superstitions of Germany, and most other 
northern nations, there is always more or less of moral in the 
fairy traditions of theCymry; and among others, the following 
narrative, recorded by that superlative fabulist Giraldus Cam- 
brengnU* and very respectably authenticated, will afford a good 
idea of the popular opinion of the ‘manners and customs’ of 
the Tylwyth Teg of the twelfth century ; — 

* A short time before our days, a circumstance worthy of note 
occurred in those parts (Neath in Glamofgansliire), which Elidorus, a 
priest, most solemnly affirmed had befallen hin^self. When a youth 
about twelve years of age, in order to escape fi'om the severity of his 
])rGccptor, he ran sfU'ay, and concealed himself under the hollow bank 
of a river 3 and after fasting in that situation for two days, two little 
men of pigmy stature, (“ homunculi duo slalura^ quasi pigmecs'' as the 
monk calls them) appeared to him, and said : — “ If you will go with 
us, we will lead you into a country full of delights and sports.'* 
Assenting, and rising up, he followed his guides, at first through a 
path subterraneous and dark, into a most beautiful country, murky 
however, and not illuminated with the full light of the sun. All the 
days were cloudy, and the nights extremely dark. The boy was brought 
before the king, and introduced to him in the presence of his court, 
when, having examined him for a long time to the great admiration 
of the courtiers, he introduced him to his son, who was then a boy. 
These people were of the smallest stature, but very well proportioned i 
fair complexioned, with long hair, particularly the females, who wore 
it flowing over their shoulders. They had horses and hounds adapted 
to their size. They ate neither fish nor flesh ; but lived for the most 
part on milk and saffron. As often as they returned from our hemi- 
sphere, they reprobated our ambition, infidelities and inconstancies j 
and although they had no form of public worship, they were, it seems, 
strict lovers and reverers of truth— for no one was so utterly detested 
by them as a liar.’ 

‘ The boy frecpiently returned to our world, sometimes by the way 
ho had gone, sometimes by others j at first in company, and afterwards 
alone, — making himself known only to his mother, to whom he 
described what he had seen. Being desired by her to bring her a 
present of gold, with which that country abounded, he stole, while at 
play with the king's son, a golden ball with which he used to divert 
himself, and brought it in haste to his mother,— but not unpursued ; 
for as be entered the liouse, he stumbled at the threshold, let his ball 
drop, which two pigmies seized, and departed showing the boy every 
mark of contempt and derision. Notwithstanding every attempt for 
the space of a whole year, he never could discover the track to the 
subterraneous passage \ but after suffering many misfortunes, he did 

length succeed in renewing his intimacy with this mysterious race* 
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He had, liowevcr, iircviously made himself acquainted with their 
language, which, observes Giraldus, was very conformable to the 
Greek idiom. When they asked for water, tikcy said udor udoium 
{vSijp) and when tliey wanted salt, Ilal^ein (uKq vero Graecci Sal 
dicitur, ct Ilalcn Britannice).* 

This narration, obscure and fabulous as it is, corresponds very 
closely with the traditional account of the fairies. Their dimi- 
nutive stature, their mysterious concealment, their striking 
peculiarities, and their fear and detestation of discovery, are all 
illustrated by this fragment. 

It is interesting to observe, that a species of sprite very similar 
to, and perhaps the very prototype of the ILllylU exists at the 
present clay in Sweden. The Swedish Elf is to all intents and 
purposes the cousin-german of the Welsh Elfjj/t, audits inytho- 
logy is precisely similar. When the Svvedibh peasant sees a 
circle marked on the morning grass, he attributes it at once to 
the midnight revels of the mischievous fairy. With him, as with 
us. 


O’er the dewy green, 

By the glow-worm's light. 

Dance the elves of night. 

Unheard, unseen j 

Yet where their midnight pranks have been, 

The ciiclcd turf will i’ th’ morn be seen. 

But there is this ditference in the Welsh E/h/U: while the 
Tylwyth Teg usually fix their abodes in ‘ grassy glades,’ and 
on sunny knolls, the lillyllon frequent the rock ami the mountain, 
the morass and the moor ; and woe betide the luckless wight, 
who encounters these merry and mischievous spiites in a 
mist. On this occasion, they have a practice of seizing the 
unwary or adventurous pilgrim, and hurrying him — noletn 
volens — through the air; first, however, giving him the option 
of travelling above wind, with wind, or under wind. If he 
chuses the former, he is borne to the region of the clouds ; 
if the latter, he has the full benefit of all the brakes, bogs, and 
briars, the stunted heath and rough thorn-bush, which diversify 
the path; his leiterated contact with which seldom fails to 
terminate in his grievous discomfort. Experienced travellers, 
therefore, always keep in mind the advice of Apollo to Phaeton, 
and select the middle course, which ensures them a pleasant 
journey, equally free from the brambles and the clouds, and not 
unlike in comfort and expedition, to the excursion on the rail 
road between Liverpool and Manchester. David ab Gwillim, 
(the British Ovid) who was contemporaneous with Chaucer, 
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in a description of his own abduction in one of these unlucky 
mists, says, 

^ Yr ydoedd ym mhob gobant 
Ellyllon mingeiinion gant.’ 

There were in every dingle 
A hundred grinning goblins — 

and then proceeds to detail the mishaps that befell him, all of 
which he unhesitatingly refers to the mischievous freaks of the 
Ellyllon. But David was a fervent disciple of Anacreon ; and, 
like many other bards, ancient as well as modern, paid his 
constant devotions to the shrine of Bacchus as well as to that 
of Apollo ; so that his testimony must b§ received cum gratto 
sa/is. 

In addition to their deluding propensities, the Ellyllon are 
gifted with all the attributes of other elves* ; that is, they milk 
the cows, when the dairy-maids are lazy ; lame the horses, when 
the grooms are careless ; occasionally blight corn, and addle 
eggs. In short, they are supposed to cause all the numeious 
mishaps and accidents that occur to the most fortunate and 
careful from the carelessness of underlings. 

Our .simple anccstois had reduced all their whimsical notions 
respecting these fabulous beings, to a system as consistent and 
as regular as many parts of the heathen mythology ; a sufficient 
|)roof, if any were wanting, of the extensive influence and high 
antiquity of the superstition. Mankind indeed, and more espe- 
cially the common people, could not liave been so unanimously 
agreed concerning these arbitrary notions, had they not jjre- 
vailed among them for many ages. So ancient in fact is the 
superstition, that so far as regards its origin among the Saxons, 
it can only be discovered, that long before this people left their 
German forests, they believed in a kind of diminutive demons 
or .spirits, which they denominated Duergan or dwarfs, and to 
whom they attributed many wonderful performances far above 
ainiumaii art and capability. These attributes did not dege- 
nerate as they floated down the stream of time ; and for a long 
period they were implicitly believed by the simple and untutoied 
peasantry, and are so to the present day to a certain extent. In 
a fine old song, attributed by Peck to Ben Jonson, although not 
to be found among that author’? collected works, there is a 
tolerably succinct account of the credited capacities of the fairy 
tribe. 

* The Ellyllon impart their evil name to certain poisonous plants. Thus 
some /ungi are called Bwtfd Elh/ihn — goblin’s meat j and the bells of the 
Digitalis, Menyg -goblin's gloves. 
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Robin Goodfellov) (the EnglUh Ellyll) loquitur. 

More swift than lightning can I fly 
About this aery welkin soonc. 

And in a minute’s space descry, 

liach thing that’s done below the nioone. 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag. 

Or cry — ^ Ware goblin !* where I go ; 

But Robin I 
Their feates will spye 
And send them home with ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Wliene’er such wanderers I meete. 

As from their night-sportes they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greete, 

And call them on with me to roame 

Through woodes, through lakes. 
Through bogges, through brakes ; 

Or else, unseene, with them I go. 

All ill the nicke. 

To play some Iricke, 

And frolicke it with ho ! ho ! ho ! 

Sometimes I meete them like a man \ 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound \ 

And to a horse I turnc me can. 

To ti ip and trot about them round : 

But if to ride 
My backe they stride. 

More swift than winde away I go. 

O'er hedge and lands. 

Through pools and |)onds, 

I whirry, laughing ho ! ho 1 ho I 

When lads and lasses merry be. 

With possets and rich jiincaies fine, 

Unseene of all the compaiiie 

I eat their cakes, and sip their wine. 

And to make sport 
1 puff and snort. 

And out the candle 1 do blow ) 

The maids 1 kies ; 

They shVieke— who’s this ! 

1 answer nought but ho ! ho ! ho ! 

K 

Yet, now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wool \ 

And while they sleepe, and take their ease, 

With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 
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I grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 

1 dress their hempe, and spin their towe j 
If any wnlkc. 

And would me talkc, 

I wend me, laughing ho ! ho I ho ! 

o 

When men do traps and engines set 
In loopholes where’ the vennines crecpe. 

Who from their fieldes and houses get 
Their. ducks, and geese, and lambs, and sheepe ; 

I spy the gin. 

And enter in. 

And seeme a vermine taken so : . 

But when they theare 
.Approach me neare, 

I leap out laughing, ho ! Ito ! ho ! 

In tl\e earlier ages fairies were undoubtedly subservient to no 
earthly power ; but as men became more enlightened and 
the cUft’usion of knowledge more extensive, the influence of the 
sorcerer extended in some measure to them as well as to the 
more vulgar and debased sort of spirits. In the Ashmolean 
manuscripts in the British Museum, there is a recipe for the 
conjuration of fairies, which will remind the reader of the 
cabalistical incantations applied to witches and wizards. It is 
used by an alchemist, who wanted the fairy to assist him in the 
grand scheme of transmuting metals. It is as follows ; 

* An lixcelleut toaie to gett a Faerie,^ 

* First, gett a broad square christall or Venice glasse, in lenglh 
and bredthe three inches. Then lay that glasse or christall in 
the bloude of a wliite henne, three Wednesdayes or three Fri- 
dayes. Then take it out, and wasli it with holie aq : and fumi- 
gate it, Then take three hazel stickes or wandes of a yearc 
groth : pill them faire and white ; and make so longe as you 
vvrith the Spiritt or Faerie's name, which you call three times on 
everie sticke, being made flat on one side. Then burye them 
under somme hill, whereas you suppose faeries haunt, the 
Wednesdaye before you call her. And the Fridaye following 
take them uppe, and call her at eight or ten or three of the clocke, 
wtiich be good planetts and houfes for that turne ; but when 
you call, be cleaiie.in life, and turne^our face towardes the east ; 
and when you have her binde her to that stone or glasse.' 

It has been already observed, that among the Saxons, the 
origin of fairies was involved in considerable ooscuritv.* Bournes 
however supposes the superstition to have been hancled down by 
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tradition frojn the Landsa of aptiqi^ity;, v\[}io §p 

miBc)iievpu& an4 cruel as to sUal y^Pg qhilaren Wo, devour 
them, ^hese he says, together*" wftb the Tapns, seem 'b 
formed the notion Of fairies. Others deduce them ^iTron^ the 
/ares and larvm of the Homans ; and others again 
that these dirifinutive aerial people were iipported iht^ Europe 
by the crusaders, from the E^gt, as in some re^pepl^ tirey 
resemble the oriental genii. The Arabs and Her^ipps ,ihd^od, 
whose history and religion abound with i;el^tioP4 co^cernlpg 
them, have assigned to them, a peculiar country to wlp^h they 
have applied the name of Fairy-laud** these hypotheses 
are unsupported by a#iy conciusive or satfsI^Q^ory. jpvldence, 
and are mei^ely, the conjectures cd' a fa<i 9 i/ful, and fertd^,itu^i- 
“atiop. ‘ ,, 

But, although we cannot, with any degree pf accuracy, irpcc 
the origin of fairies among the Saxons to any precrse Of ilefinite 
period, we may be more fortunate with regard ito tlre,ijr ptigiir 
among the Biitous, among whom they were certaimy mdi- 
genous, and of a very ancient standing. Their existunp^e aud 
attributes are alluded to by tbe oldest British ba^d?/ ftud 
Taliessiii and Merddin make fiequent mention of , ^he two 
species noticed, the one fixing their abodes in grassy gla^s 
and green meadows, tire other frequenting dreary r^muntaius 
and deep W'oods. That their origin can be derived ftnin the 
Druids, is more than conjeclurable. > The fairy customs 
are so systematic and general, that they evidenjtly< iud^cate 
the operations of a body of people existing in the , kingdom 
distinct from its own inhabitants, acting iu coi)ce|t, and 
compelled moreover to live raystenously. "fire ancient j^ritish 
hypothesis or rather heUef as to tlieir identity,, wi)! some 

liglit ,uppn the subject. Dr. Owen PugUe, whose ^ktqnjtiv’e 
and .accurate kuo^ivledge of tire old literature of >Wples,enttW8 
bis opinion to very particular notice, observes that this ^pgi- 
nary ra^e was anciently supposed to be the manes of those 
Druids who werfe neither of sufficient purity for a cele^'f iaThhode, 
nor of sufficient depravity for the society of thp mfernaisq on 
wlridl account they remained on earth ttll Uie day of final’ retrw 
butioo, when they were to be ti'ansformed into mbigben order of 
existences. On estatiiilritag closely the aeiionS'tmd aftlrfbutes of 
these little beings, itwili bd-fOund that they ootilain indications 
of a consistent and Regular policy, inttitotdl topvdvent dfscoVery, 
as well as to inspire fear of their power and a high opinion of 
their benefioenoo.' ' Acootdtngly tradition 'untimafees^ thatf to 

* ■■ m « U i ^ i ^ i t i 

' n n > ; k T i T, J 7~ 

* Brand’s Po^alar Antiquities, VroUiupt 397--*^fourt4 edition. « 
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attempt t© discover them was to incur certain destruction. 
‘ They are fairies ; ’says the gallant Falstaff, ‘ he that speaks to 
them shall die.’ They were not to be impeded in egress or 
ingress ; a bowl of milk was to be placed on tlie hearth fur 
them at night ; and in return, they left a small present in money 
if the house was kept clean— if not, they inflicted some vex- 
atious penalty upon the negligent, which the offenders were 
ol>liged to endure unresistingly. Their general habiliments 
were green, that they might be the bettei- concealed ; and as 
their children might nave uetrayed their haunts, they weie per- 
mitted to go out only in the night-time, and then to entertain 
and exercise themselves by dancing in the moonlight. These 
(lances, like those around the May-pole, were performed round a 
tree, and on an elevated spot, beneath which was probably tlieir 
liabitation, or its entrance. The older ))ersons mixed as much 
as they dared with tlie world ; and if at any time they happened 
to be recognized, the certainty of tlicir vengeance insured their 
))rotection. 

These fairy residences are numerously scattered through the 
woods and glens in North Wales. Mr. Pennant mentions one 
on his own estate at Downing in Flintshire, and has given a 
plate of tlie fairy-tree in his ^ History of Whilt'ford and Holy- 
well.’ * In this very century,’ he says, writing in 1792, ‘ a 
poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a child, who giew 
uncommonly peevish. The parents attiibuted this to the fairies, 
and imagined that it was a changeling. They took the child, 
]nit it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the tree, in the 
iiope that the Tylwyth Tt^g or fairy folk would restore their 
own before the morning. When the morning came, they found 
the child perfectly miiet, so went away with it, quite (ionfirmed 
in their belief.’ This changing system is one of the oldest 
attributes of all fairies, and is even now believed by many simple 
peasants. 

* Such men do changelings call, so changed by fairies theft.’ 

A particular spot on the summit of Cader Idris is believed to 
have been the scene of many a fairy revel. It is maiked by an 
irregular enclosure of stone, the remains, as it would seem, of 
some ancient tumulus or carmdd, and tradition has fondly be- 
stowed tmon it the appellation of J3edd Idris, or the grave of 
Idris*. Since the death of the warlike guardian of this rocky 


* Most persona are aware that Idris bears the reputation of huviniy b(*en 
a ftiant, and one of such extensive dimensions as to rctpiire t!ie^ Whole of 
ibis large mountain for his chair or Cader, In honest truth, Idris was a 
chieftam and warrior of an age so remote thit the date is swallowed up 
VOL. XVII. — Westmimfer Review. 2 n 
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fortress, this lonely spot ha^ becorue supremely hsDovved in 
Iho e^itimalion gf the neighbouring rustics, by bemg fxequen|.^d 
by fairies, v^ho$e nocturnal gambplshave beibn witnessed by more 
than ^one individual, and were formerly believed to have been 
far more coiumon than tbey are now* There is certainly some- 
thing exceedingly imi>ies»ive in thisiudt" and desolate inolosnre, 
whicli is well calculated to conjure njj tlioughts and ficlings, 
more solemn and awful Unm those connected with the sportive 
fairy, Jt possesses also a very vemailsable virtue, the efliegey of 
which has beau frequently put to ihu test, and sucpessfnlly 
hy many a momitaiu bard, It is wed a'cciedilcd, that who- 
ever re|)oses within the hallowed circle of the Ca»nccld of Idjiis, 
will awake either bereft oC his senses or gifted w iLh i\\\ the sab- 
limities of poesy ^ ' aut infian4dmmo, aut yeysus facit/'^ 

* And some, wdio staid the night oitt on the hill, 

Have said they heart!, — unless it \va^ Uieir dream, 

Or the more murmur of the balibling 

Just as the morn-star shot its first sllint beam, 

A sound of music, such as tluy might tlecMU 
Tlio tsaug of spiiit.s,— that would somotimee sail 
Close to their ear, a deep, deiicioud stri^uu \ 

Then sweep away, and die uitli a low wail j 
Then come again, and thus, till Lucifer was [lale.' 


The rites of fairies — pnrtioulaily that of dsmmig roitnd a 
fr('e,“as well as their character for truth, pnihify arid virtue, 
may prohahly be referred to Druidic origin. As tim Driridieal 
w'lis one of the most ancient vehgions, so it was diie of the 
first tliat was ))eisecuted; and it is easy to conceWri' hrnv 
necessary it imist have been for its disciples to ensure their 
safety by adopting a secure as well as an extraordifrarv nmdo 
of concealment. Under these circumstunc<‘s lherd’bi6','U U Ifot 
loo 'irincli to believe that the origin of fairies in Drrlaiw may' be 
(lediwaH)! from the subversion of tlntt r(4igr()it, Which presented 
sneh a. minglod character of barbafou's bigotty the4iVa harid, 
and of elevated morality on the other. ' » 

Nearly aih<^d to fairies 'is aifother of hPdal bbirigs, 

cfilled ‘Knockers. ? Those, tho Welsh niineiis dolrirtifely 'afllVn*, are 
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heaM under greiund, in or neat* mines, and by their knocking 
genefrally point out to the workmen a rich vein of ore. In the 
third voliinie of Selections from the Genileinatf s Magazine, there 
are tivo letters on the subject of Knockei^, written by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, a gentleman esteemed no less for his learning and 
l)eneVOlence than for his general good sense and integrity, 
' People,’ he says, ‘ who know very little of arts or sciences, 
or the powers of nature, will lau< 2 :h at us Cardiganshire miners, 
who maintain the existence of Knotkefs in mines ; a kind of 
good-natured impalpable pedple, not to be seen but heaid, and 
wh6 seem to ns to woik in the mines ; that is to say, they are 
types. Or *foi*eruiiners, of ‘wdrking in mines, as dreams are of 
some accidents which happen to ns. Before the discovery of 
lisgair y Mwyii mine, these little pleople worked hard tliere, day 
and night ; mid there abundance of honest, sober people, 
wlio have heai'd ihjejni : but after tlie discovery of the great 
mine, they were heaid no more* When I began to work at 
Lwyn Lvvyd, they worked so fresh there for a considerable time, 
that they frighteiiod away some young workmen. This was 
when we weie driving levels, and before we had got any ore; 
hut when we came to tlie ore, they then gave over, and I heaul 
no more of them. These are odd assertions, but they are 
ceitaiiily facts^, although we cannot, and do not, protend to 
acconn*t for them. We have now (October, 1764) very good 
ore at Lwyn Lwyd, where tlw Knockers were heard' to work ; 
but they have now yielded up the place, and are heard no nioio. 
Let who w UL Ifingh ; we have the greatest leason to rejoice, 
and tliauk tlie Knockers, or lather God, who sends us these 
notices^ 

The most , remarkable, but not the most peculiar supeistition, 
next to be noticed, is that of Holy Wells. In common with 
maiuyiOitlver rude nations, the Welsh endowed several of their 
welK ^nd fountnins wildi miraculous powers ; and even now 
theyr fondly MretmJi a belief in the virtues of their halloWed 
waters, s > 


At the tnu«rdmi 00 «astery of Sb Dwynwen, in Anglesey, i« a 
well nampd a,fmr,,that s^iut, land gifted with tlie rar6 powers 
alleviating the pangs of unhappy and unfortunate lovers, 
Hitlmiv wJtUU -thonOOUKse >q( their wooing runs not smooth, or 
whdn its t)6rmonts pi<bve tcK> korturiiw!^ lovers hie fm- comfort and 


century- fi Here/ i>says an emiiienti Welsh antiquary,' ^ were 
constantly kept wax-lighls at the tomb of thii Virgin Saint, 

2 I) 2 
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where all persons in lovfe applied for a 'remedy^ and which 
brought vast profi-t to the monks.’ Dwynwen indeed was as 
famous among the Britons in affairs of this naturei‘a*s Venus 
ever was among the ancieilts ; and it will readdy be believed 
timt an immense mukitude of votaries flocked to her shrirte.^ ^ 
Who has not heard of the well of St. Wi,uefimb at Holywell, 
in Flintshire, — and what good Catholic is iinacquainted'with its 
mai vtU and miiacles? The very origin was a eufli'cient indica- 
tion of ks future celebrityi Winfred,' a beaikifid and high- 
tidrn maiden, inspired tire youirg tiaradoc with <a ])asaion which 
nothing but the potesession of her ‘charms cOuld satisfy. !D4(U- 
cated from her cradle to tlm church, and theiv tesidrnig in a 
convent which her uncle liad fbunded, elie repelled ^vitli 
unshrinking obduracy and high disdain the uneqoivocalHad- 
vances of the enamoured prince. He pressed her with Jin|mi- 
ttiniiy; and when horror-struck and terrified she attempted to 
escape, he drew his awoid, mid struck oil at a blow the head 
of the haplesis virgin. This, as the monkish legend informs us, 
took place On a hill above the convent, tind down the hill 
did tlrC severed head roll, till it suddenly and ‘of its own accord, 
stopped near the chapel. Immediately a spring gushed fortli 
from the spot where the head thus rested, the moSs over which 
its w'aters bubbled diffused a fragrant sinoH, the fitones among 
Which they rippled became spotted with the ]mle blood of the 
maiden, and like the flowers of Adonis, to *this day they 
annually conimomorate the fact by assuming Cbldtirs imhrtbuii 
to them at other times. — • ‘ 

^ I ij I I ) M I I 

' Idictub raonurncqtamaopyjuut, , ( ^ , 

Semper, Adoiii, uiei j repetitaque moitis imngo 
Annua plangoris jieraget slmultunina no^jtrl.’ 

Sf. Beuno was the only individual who witnestted 1!lte"tormina- 
tion of this horrible catastrophe ; but being a sahit'Of urfdoirtjrmg 
piety; lie took up the bleeding head, and pbtriiiig forth W«‘soul 
in piU^er, he joined it hicely to the neck, fioVn vvhidic it hbd been 
so unccremoniouvsly separUted, and tO liis ‘excet»dihg'jOy and 
e^stftoyj 'ihe most perfect union was effected.' The maiden 
b])eiied her eyes, her bosom heavdd with rCfepiratfon, ttho 
stretOhed out her hands towards heaven;*and became frbnrt'that 
motnmit devoted to hef'mtfker, and ‘endue'dHvith‘Ml th^liondurs 
arid' influence' of sanctity. The line of *separatidn between 
" heMiead and her body wtirts Wiai^ed by<i whife'M[*lrcWin Ibkeii 
' Of a ntiracl^e which' far surpassed lhai wO^kbd' by {*vt. IDfenys, 
‘Who^Wmrehed^in tiiiumph*wilh his head ii^ hia^haiid dVohi'Mo^iU- 
‘ msirtre to Paris, or'^tllitt of ^St. AdelbOrtus, iVh(Vswimf'*wilhDut 
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liis head acro8s the ViMtula. The Caiiibriuii saint, unwilling 
to be outdone by any in Cluistcndorn, survived her decol- 
lation tifteen years; but then even she died, and was en- 
tombed at Gwytherin, in Denbighshire, of' which abbey she 
was for fsome years abbess. Hero her bonnes rested till the reign 
of King Stephen,^ when, after divine admonilion conveyed in 
due form and vuth all possible credibility, they were removed 
to the abbey at iilirewsbury, ,to the gieat oblectalion and 
abundant profit, no dow-bt, of the pious fraternity of tliat 
inoimstery. The memory of her death was celebrated on llui 
22nd of June, that ‘of the translation of her bones — a niatlei 
equally venerated — on the 3rd of November. 

As may be expected, the miracles which the odour of her 
surpassing sanctity performed, were numberless. A bell 
belonging to the abbey at Shrewsbury, and christened with 
much ceremony in honour of her saintship, was endowed with 
extensive attributes. On being tolled, it allayed storms, diverted 
thunderbolts, and drove away the devil, with all other evil, from 
the fortunate monks, who had themsedves endued it with such 
powersb As to the well, its waters were a perfect catlKilicon. 
Eveiy disease, whether uf mind or body, in man or beast, vvas 
vanquished by their sanative influence. ' Omnes languorcs,’ ob- 
serves an old writer, * lam in homimbus, quam in pecoribus, (uL 
begendm verba liubent,) sanare^' Drayton alUrnis that no (log 
could be diKivvucd in it ; and the barrows, crutches, couches, 
pillows* and other relies of tlie maimed and decrepid, even now 
n main as ])roofs of its virtues, fixed in the fretted roof of the 
Gothic building, by wliich the well has been so long protected. 
Pope Martin the'FiPth, !!! the reign of Henry the rifth, furnished 
the neighbouring abbey of Baf(ingwerk with pardons and indul- 
gences to be sold to the devotees. These were renewed in the 
reign of.Queen Mary by the interest of Thomas Gold well,, bisliop 
of Asaph, who fled into Italy on the accession of lili/.abcUi. 
Multitudes of offerings flowed in, and the monks received 
tangible nlarka of , gratitude from such as had received benebt 
by their intercessioitiWilli Saint Winefred. > 

It is even at the present time much frequented* although of 
late the. number of pilgrims has considerably jdecreased ; the 
majority coming from Lanpasljire. ' In the summer/ ebserves 
Pennant, ' stilha few,^te to be seipu in the water, in deep de- 
votiem, up, to i their chins far hours^,j sending up their prayers 
with unceasing vptubiliiy, or performing a number of evolutions 
round, tlie polygonal well, but few- people -of rank at present 
honour the fountain with their presence.' * In the Beyenteenth 
century however^ u crowned bead dignified the place with ^ 
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pious visit, — the bigoted prince, to vvit^ wlio lost three king- 
doms for a mass. This mejnorablc event occurred on the 29th of 
August, 1086,— so tenacious is the voice of* recoid of a monarch’s 
inunimerics. As a reward for thus paying his devotions to 
the virgin saint, Ills Most Gracious Majesty received the 
jdonucal rhemhe in wliich his great grandmother, poor Mary 
Stuait, lost her head *. The majority of the devotees are of the 
fair sox, — attracted thither to oontniemorale the attempted 
jnartyrdom of St. Wmefred, as the 'dahisels of the cast vveie 
uccubtomed to nienioiialize the de^ilh of the Oypiian favouiite — 
* Whose annual wound in In^haQon allured 
The Syrian dainseU to lament his fate 
]n amorous ditties all a fsuinmer’s day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Han purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thainmuz yearly wountfed.’ 

It should be added, that Caradocj the unconscious invligalor 
of all these marvels and blessings, was carried off in a cloud 
or whirlwind as soon as he had struck ofl‘ the head of his victim, 
lligdeii Jti his Polychronicon adds, that even the descendants of 
tins sacrilegious monster were visited with hoi lible judgments, to 
be expiated only by offerings made dining a pilgiimage to the 
well, or to the bones of the saint at Sbiewsbury. Gall has 
preserved the following monkish memorial of the origin and 
attubutes of the well of St. Winefred.— 

^ Ad basingwerk foiis oritur 
Qui satis vulgo dicitur, 

Kt taniis bullis scatupt 
Quod mox iryucta rqjieit, 

Tam magnum flumen proeieat 1 — 

At Cambria sufficiat, 

A2gri qui dant rogamina 
Reuortant mcdicumina, 

Rubro ^ttatob lapides 


* This priilcc, iu hjs proi^iwss through tlm co\iiitry,^ gave as inwVs of 
fjtvouK, ^ohloii rings with his hair platted benoatili. a crysti^K several of 
these ajis fatiU carefully preserved amongst the Oal'hulie faiililids in the 
North. ^ M • 

f St. Beitno, whenht* dfeeovcr(jji St.‘ WiiiefrodiS) welly an(l'«p^iilish^(l ks 
miraculous influences, little dreamt of the real and practical benefits which 
it was destined to confer upqn heretical posterity. By one experiment the 
^pripg of tins well was found to*'dischiM'ge Uventyiqnq tbhs’ Ih ‘a'ifiuutc. 
In thq^rour^eoflcss ijwo ipilj^ froip its feburce*, iptlchSiV^ry 

of ouc,, 9 omnmiff four cotton factoncs, a coppe'^ melting hbusc',* a bi^ass 
hoiise, an iron ^Qupdryjj a j[argq SWitn'^, 4 wii-c-mD!, a' 

calcinatory, &c. &c. ' ‘ - « “ - ^ ^ f . i 
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Kt scatcbriij repcrics 

, In bij^iuiin siicri biingiiinis, 

Qiuiui Venefredue virjrinis, 

(iiittur triinc.ituni fudcmt 
Qui sccliis lioc patraverat. 

Ac nati ac ncputuli 
Jjutrant, iit oainini cutuli, 

Donee siincta? giilTragiiim 
Poiwmit ad hwne fonliculuin, 

VcJ adiiibeni Salo]»ia; 

Ubi quicbcit Updic.' 

Miiaculoiib f\s are the reputed virtues of SU Wiiicfrcd’s 
well, aud aiuuhiug* as is the legendary account of ils ori- 
gin, tlicie is a class Of charmed fbuntaiiis, which pos- 
sesses more interest to those who wish to coiitem|)latc 
the prostration of the human intellect at the shrine of su- 
perstition and ciedulity those charmed wells, which operate 
us a fearful spell upon the welfare of those who believe 
in the influence of their withering and fatal power. Of these, 
that of St. Elian, near Ahergelcgin, Denbighshire, is the mo -it 
noted ; and it U not merely an opinion, but a firmly rooted 
conviction among the peasanfry of this and of the adjoimiig 
counties, that if any one be, as the plirasc is, puf into ihc wW/, 
llie individual thus subjected to its baneful innuence, will, like 
the person upon ^^hom the’eurse of the Indian Ohea has been 
cast, pine away till he is taken out again. * I will put yon into 
St. Elian’s well and have revenge of you !’ said a, choleric 
mountaineei to Mr. remmnt, in return for some imaginary 
injury, — this being considered a mode of satisfying vengeance 
nut less terrible tlian certain, and frequently resorted to by <he 
superstitious and irascible inliubitants of that retired district. 
To carry this purpose into proper cflect, Uie performance of 
a certain coiemony is necessary. Near the well resides an 
ancient crone, who officiates as hierophant to the unhallowed 
shrme. To her the person who wishes inflict the curse 
repairs, and for a trilling sum she registers the name of the 
victim ill a book kept for that purpose. A pin is then dropped 
into l-he well*, tu the name of the victim, and the report that 
such a person has been put into the well soon reaches the ears 
oFthfe tiiifortunate object of reveng/j. All the evils of the spell 

ceremony ,jf it inoY be8o termed, of dr^pping’pinainto wells, is aot 
0jri*i!6i|e4 to that of St^ lilian j U is a custom at (h*esford, and in tlic 
iaiipid of Bi\iTi. It appears tu have heiiii originAlly aa offering^to the 
of the welf, dicing intended ha a siihstitute f(yf eomfe part 
of the votary, or poaalbly'for tho victim Mmaelf* 
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DOW ralli'ast aiiij tbiickupou him ; aud if do reconcilinliou caOtbe 
aud tli^»i)vW$lQsa prtjvailoU upon to iakohim oiut of the 
,>vejl, uiistjry, misfoituDe, dhseaae^ aud even dea4b Male , the fatal 
ve^nlti of tlna ilomoixiacnl chaa on Not later than »tUe 1818, 
.a triial t<i>ok phoe at the Fliwt$bire assizes, whea on^ lidtvard 
Fierce ptps^cuWd a mau named Jolin lid wards, for emending 

^to UikQ him out of ihi$ well, into which soifle enemy had^iDe- 
viqusly put him. 'I’be defendant was convicted of (obtaining 
money on fake pretences, and sentenced » to a, twelvomouth’s 
iii^HiHonment. 

.t Another lioly well is that of St. Theda in DeubiglishiiT, 
celebrated for the cure of epilepsy, by the perforwiiince 
of' the follow’ing ceremony. The suu being Aet, the patipnt 
washes hinibelf in die well, and walking thrice round it, repeats 
the liordk jirayer each time. If thepatieJit bo a male, he makes 
an ofl'criiig of a cock ; if a female, of a hen. The fowl k carried 
in a basket, first round the well, and then into the neighbewATing 
ohurch-yard. The jiatient then enters the clunch, and ])laccs 
himself under the coimnuiuon table, whore, putting a hible under 
hk headland being covered with a cloak, he rests till daydneak ; 
and then, having made an offering of sixpence, and leaving the 
fowl iuithe church, he departs. If tlie fowl dies, the disease is 
supposed to be transfeired to the bird, and the cure, of course, 
e,ffbctedk ( » 

Other superstitious, of a move ordinary and eveiyday nalnro, 
tlie Welsh ])ossess in conmioii with other secluded people; 
but there is uolhiiig peculiar in their ‘ black spiiits and (wliite, 
led spirits and grey/ with all their trumpery. From thisia^iser- 
tion however, exception must be made in favour of the 
y Vjyvi}ht or Corpse Candle, the apparition namely of 
a. doomed individual, bearing a lighted candle in his bandj tund 
moving towards his appointed buiial-pUiGe in tlie neiglibouriug 
chuvch-yai’d. If the individual whose death is thus piodicted^ 
be a man of family or foitune, the whole of the ^ gloomy iprO'- 
cession is shadoweil out ; the noiseless hearse, the specjLral 
horses, the unrevolving wheels of die mourning coaches, moving 
iiiusilei^Ge* and melancholy to the home of all living^* • The 

iTUe tiundle, in inauy of the accouuts, Uwiudlo9 iutioi the 

of a wauderiuK %ht. It i.s (leaciribud with gixnit gravity and 
minutoueBB by Jo;hu Weiiky, iu tkat odd coinpouudj ihe ^turly nwmbew of 
the jdrminian Mus^aztne. In thin its simpler B.t'dte, it appoarB toi have fitpong 
fuaXares iocoinriKm with the Fatuus or o" fAc fFt^ 4 , Jt is ivottli 
heariuj(«in mAnd, that< thiB luBt appearance has been stroii^lynStvrmjBedito h$ 
prqdMOied liy a luminous hisect, It ibtuinny years (since the airnifiirUy of its 
motion that|0f an inseet avoiding pursuit* i A snhaejiueat 

examiner has seated, th^t he approached one near enough- (o eee diitinotl^ 
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belief in fatal pretjentiiuent of sonic kind, is equally strong 
irt ^vc^iy quarter of the kingdom. In Kcotland, the iiodach 
glAs announoes the termination of human life; in Ireland 
\\\t^lhath F^lch and the Banshee have the same ominous power; 
and’in England the harsh ticking oP'lhe death‘Wa(ch, and the 
ba|ying of the restless house-dog, point with equal certainty 
to-th^ final scene,' and whiten the check of the aged nurse by 
their Well-known warning. In Wales the Corpse Candle indi- 
cates' the same doom, ttnd blanches the bravest brow. It 
is tnie that its appearance is confined almost exclusively to 
Pembrokeshire ; but *it |X)ssesses an equivalent substitute 
in other parts of the Principality, under tlie denomination 
of G^mteh-y- lihihyn , the Ung of the Dribble’^, wdio, like 
the Irish Banshee, is the omen of death. There is sonie- 
thii^g wildly and fearfully poetical in the character and 
attributes of the hag. As soon as the day has declined 
sufficiently to admit of her unseen progress, she hastens to 
the house which contains the doomed peison, and there 
flapping her wings against the window of the chamber, 
she calls upon the sick by name in a howling, broken voice, 
nfe thus — A^a-a-n-nhi-i ! (An?n). This visitation, it may 
be readily conceived, is infinitely more horiible than that 
of the Corpse Candle; and as it rarely occurs in any place 
but on the mountain or in the morass, tlie teirois of the predic- 
tion arc heightened in proportion to the loneliness and wildness 
of the scene. 

Connected nith the Corpse Candle^ is the following illus- 
tration ill a Paper on Apparitions, ])iibhshed a few niontbs since, 
in a contemporaiy Magazine. — 

‘111 a wild and retired district in North Wales, tliat namely 
which extends from Dolgelly westward to Jiarmouth and Towyn, 
where there is certainly as much superstition as in any other 
district of the same extent, and where there are many indivi- 
duals wlio lay claim to the title and capabilities of seers, the 

■-‘■‘ns - 

the form of an insert with wings like a dr IVo or three years ago, 
an anonymous article in a country paper announced that some person in 
dig-gin^ up the mud of an old pond, had discovered two creatures which he 
surmised to i»c the insects in <juebtion, and which he des(*nbed ns look! [!£!;• 
like cmy-fi&U with wings. The eutojiiologist who can ascertain the fact 
by soeurin'j an Ignis Fntuus in a imttlcy will have (Ira\V7i a tooth from the 
jaws of superstition and human sufteriiijr. 

This baneful bekij^ is sometimes classed with the EUylhm, and derives 
her 'Sthanire title from the folloWiiii( circumstance. In her various jonrnies 
oMcMh^ bilk on her ill-boding* errands,' she is accustomed to carry her 
apron ffiled with stones ; and as often as her apron*string breaksi the stones 
M Itt’auch a direction ae to form a MWu 
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following occurreuco took place, to the great astoniskhiwent^of 
the mountaineers. We can vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment, as many members of our own teu/u, or dun, were wit- 
nesses of the fact. On a dark evening, a few winters ago^ some 
persons with whom we are well acquainted, were retiuning to 
Barmouth on the south or opposite side of the river. As they 
approached the ferry-house at Penthryn, which is directly oppo- 
site Barmouth, they ol)served a liglit near the house, wliich 
they conjectured to be produced by a bonfun, and greatly 

1 )uzzled they were to discover the reason why it should have 
)ecn lighted. As tlicy came neaixjr, however, it vanished, and 
when they inquired at the house respecting it, they were sui- 
prised to learn that not only had tlie people there dis])layed no 
light, but tliey bad not even seen one ; nor could they ])erceive 
any signs of it on the sands. On reaching Barmouth, tlie cir- 
cumstance was incniioned, and the fact corroborated by some 
of the l)eople there, who had also plainly and distinctly seen the 
bglit. It was settled, theicfore, by some of the old fishermen, 
that this was a death-token,’' and, sure enough, the man who 
kept the feiry at that tinu’, w^as drowned at high-water a few 
niglils afteiwaids, on the very spotwlicic tlie light was seen, 
lie was landing from the bout, when he fell into the water, and 
so perished.’ 

^The same winter the Barmouth people, as well tis the iulia- 
hitaiits of tlie opjiosite. banks, were blrnck by the appearance 
of a iiumher of small lights, which were seen dancing m tlie air 
at a place called Borthw'yii, about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of people came out to see these lights ; and, afti'r 
a while, they all hut one disappeared, and this one piocccded 
slowly towards the water's edge, to a little hay where some boats 
were moored. The men in a sloop which was anchored near the 
spot, saw the light advancing— -they saw it also hover for a few 
seconds over one particular boat, and then totally disappear. 
1\vo or three days afterwards, the man to whom that paiticular 
boat belonged, was drowned in the river, while he was sailing 
iihout Barmouth harbour in that very boat. Wo have narrated 
tlieso facts just as they occurred : we must leave the solui.itni of 
the mystery to the ingenuity of our readers.' < 

I'he above are the most striking of the popular supersiitimis 
of tlie Welsh ; and for the 'hiost part they are still believed, 
modified, it is true, in many instances, to suit existing <cir- 
cimistances, but nevertheless, constituting an imjiort^int portion 
of the treed of a peasaiilry, sober and pblegmatio .m the exlpeme ; 
t^y are fepeated in the cottage as ' tnii!)g« of sooUi,' a« nmUers 
of credence and certainty, and as melool'ihls of ucicantlily 
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which it IS the binofmihchcfioj[loiibt,dnd piofdncness to iidicule. 
Thai Ihib state ol simplicity will continue much longer, is iieithei 
to bo expected nordcsuctl , am lecoid, thcichue, howevci impel- 
fect,'Df those delusions and opinions which cntci so minutely into 
the thoughts and feelings of (he people, »ind by consequence so 
extensively influence lluii actions, is not nltogcthci undcsoiving 
of attenlion. 

In conclusion, another sujicistitious notion is found ably 
illO'strated in Mi. Ciofton Cioker’s enUrtainmg and insliuctive 
‘ Faiiy Legends of the feouth of lulaiul.' 'fins is in the Talc 
of Fior U^fra, illustrative of the notion, that some of the 
mountain lakes covti the towns and towcis of othei days. — 

‘ O’ci Lough Neagh’s bank, .is the hshcimaii stravs. 

When the ckai cold eve’s declining, 
lie sees the round towers of other d.iys 
In the w.av e be ne.itli him shming ’ 

In Wales, inoic than one hike is supposed thus lo (ovci the 
ancient habitations of men. Those of Bala lu Meiionctbsliiic, 
ol Savciddan in Ihtcknoc kshiic, and aiiothci on the boidcis ol 
Bcnbighsliiic and Shropslnie, called the Lake of the L’ngulplied 
Fomt, aio paiticulaily celebrated as afloiding a view of the 
sime phenomenon as Lough Neagh in liehind. But that m 
Ihccknackbhiie is gifted with othei atliibuUs, which have been 
thus clnomclod by the vciacious Iligden — 

^ Near Ihecknock is a noted lake 

here plenty of good fish they take . 

At different tunes its eoloin vanes, 

And they who view the 1 ike’s \ agai les 
See in it now a garden green. 

And now a town adorns the scene , 

But when the frost has overcome it 
Strange sounds arc heard to issue tioin it 
It the true imncc of Wales tome there, 

And bids the buds bis light declare, 

Ai bis command they blithely sing, 

But heed no other pnnee oi king 

To Bala Lak^d, winch is one of the luigest in Wales, thcie is a 
legend attached, which might be imagined to be a lot ah /at ion of 
the Dt lifgo. It relates, that a powerful prince lived in the valh y 
now occupied by tlu* lake, and thrat ht was full of ciinu^s, and 
'caiclewiof Gotland man/ In the midst of a jn nicely feast, 
vying; m splendor with that of BcKhuzzai, the heavens opened, 
and tho torrents were let loose, till tlie palace and its de])end- 
encues were all swallowed up, and covered by the watets of 
or the Beautiful Lake. 
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Notwithstanding ttie ] retciisioim to moial moulcat^on occa- 
sionally exhibited in biiptnslitious loio, the geneial impitssion 
fjom the whole IS one ot thankfulness to the fiainorol nature, 
who has not left his work to be the spoit of whimsical da?mons 
and unearthly tenors. It is enoiii^h foi man to die, without 
b^og plagued wUh hags and banahees to increase its bilteines^ , 
and it lequnes no piodigious stretch of undcrslamline^to inalude 
under the plnase of ' makers and loveis of a lie,' all who on 
pretence of leligion, inoiality, oi miagwiatioii, would j)rolong 
men's faith m what the cut rent of huinaua experience piovcs to 
have been fai removed fiom them by the kindness of then 
Maker. 


Aar A 111 .— IisiU Lo an Jofaut Schoul 12ino pp. 120 London, 
Maiden, lb 32 

f2 lieportb of the Commibuontu fin Inqumnic into ihantnK, Folio 
I&IO to J832. 

FICHTE estabhsliments deseiibcd m the little volume entitled 
‘ VKits to Infant School/ Inve now dining twelve yoais 
stood the test of expeneme in ^e\ofal countiies, ni various 
climates, and under fveiy vanety of icligiou and polilical con- 
stitution. In Gieat Biitain and lulind all sectis and paities 
appiove of infinl schools, in Fiance, those who aie the best 
fpiahfied to foim a judgment, fully uppieOiate then v duo, and 
public tianquillity is alone wanted to secure tlie univeisal 
adoption of them in that country; m Geneva, tiny aie leccived 
so ?ea!ously as to have become impioved by the Jiystemaiie 
addition of gndens ii> which the children pass more houis 
than m the school-room ; in North Anunoa they aie ^aimng 
giound With the lapidity and steadinesn with which every 
thing good prospeis in the United States; and the republi- 
cans of the west, alrcmdonmg a deeply rooted and barbaioiis 
prejudice, aie m some few places even providing infant schools 
lor then young slaves At the Oape of Good Ilope, the )ust 
union of the white and coloured races is begun, iiot more by the 
newly imparted equality of rights, than by these establishments 
being openfed in common to the pffspung of both ; tliey are in 
like manner begun to be offered to all classes without invidious 
distinction, irt India; and in the Ultima Thule of civilization. 
New South Wales, the innocent children of beih the convict and 
the fieeaie ill some measure rescued by means of infant schools, 
from aborhmations which affect the young m a manner to which 
our distance from the scene renders ua careleest 
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Beiag especially studious not to impose undue lesti'aint 
either upon the feeble limbs or the more feeble minds of 
children from two six years of age (the time of life aA -which 
t/hey attend infant schools), the teachers have l:)een eminently 
isucfcessful in rendering their scholars happy, without failing, to 
qualify tliem for the severer jaursuits and denials to be submiUed 
tof in maturer years. The system may indeed be proper ly,cQjm- 
pared to* the judicious training of a tender plant ; and it is 
literally teaching the young idea how to shoot. • ^ 

But (although infanit .schools have been mOst advantageous 
wherever adopted,* they are not increasing in England in the 
degree to be expected from their acknowledged usefuli^e»s. 
While our manufactories are prematurely filled with children, 
and the lanes of our towns crowded with sickly infants, no 
adequate exertions aie made to multiply these schools for 
thei'r reception. The jiress has affoi’ded aid enough! to this 
cause. There have been published upon the subject, within 
the last half a do7en years, many volumes of precept and 
panegyric in England and in the United States, besides 
other works on the continent of Europe apd ib the colpiiies. 
The want of money however, it is said, stojis the ex.^ension of 
what all approve; so tliat if it can be shown that to any, con- 
sideinble auionut funds exist proper to be devoted to ipfhat 
sohoolsi it may bo fanly anticipated that the five hundiotl now 
flourishing in England, will be succeeded by as many moic 
' as such sjiecial IWids can supjiort. The object is sutlvcieatly 
.atjti'i!iotit \ 0 to excite lively attention, and it is gratifying to feel 
' assured, that stiong arguments may be adduced to provo, tljat 
the misapplied incomes of many grammar foundations ought to 
ho».iipf)r<!>priated in aid of infant schools iQ be connectodi with 
Uiem. The base of the iManche'^ter grammar school diiSQlpged 
by the Charity Commissioners, illustiates tlii.s suggestipij,; jfor 
there 'the true intention of the founder, and the pr^sjeiU abuse of 
Ihefounddtion, are botji deinoustrable upon the cluar^Sft evide^^ce. 
'And it is a curious fact, that (lie infant schools coptrived^bv Mr. 
Biiditwran at .Now Lanark, and thence intvoduced info Eogfand, 
to bo soisrapidly spreiid all over the eaalh, wore anticipated in 
the sixteenth cenUiry, it * 

Th» Manchester grammar school was, estajbhfcbed in 
^ ‘in (Consideration that the youtlinvonted iivsti action, on account 
‘of tlie* poverty df their parents,^ and the master and nsb^r w,eic 
not loj take theiscnalJest gifts hj colour of theif pffice, ot’- for 
ioQdhing) except their stipends ;.and one of the scholars, to be 
changed monthly, was- to teach all the • infants ’,at the end the 
school, their A B C. Those clear wjunctions notwithstanding, 
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none are novir admitted to the Manohegter grammar school unless 
they can lead already, and unless they are six or seven years 
of age ; accordingly no ‘ infants ’ to be taught the ABO, 
am ever seen there. All tlie boys also pay for being taught, 
and some of them largely, to the masters, and all are compelled 
to learn Latin, although originally a portion only did so. The 
commissioners naturally enough notice the inadequacy of the 
fruits to the amount of the provision, viz. 4,000/. a year on the 
Munche^iter foundation ; and it is not to be doubted, that if the 
same funds were administered according to the founder’s pvin- 
ciples, with such improveinetite as are calculated to insure the 
success of those principles/ there would soOn be a thoustind 
Manchester scholars within the whlls, of whom two bundled at 
the least would be classical students. But Ibia would be a 
reform in favour of the needy, wliose interests have few advo- 
cates even upon a question capable of the most satisfactory 
settlement. 

How erroneous Lord liklon’s idea was, (and he made the law,^) 
that all grammar schools before H)23 were exclusively devoted 
to the classics, Avill be clear from thi‘ following examples. At 
Wotton-under-Iidge, tliefreegraminar school founded so caily as in 
8 Richard II, admitted teacliing ‘ to write a fair hand, to cipher 
and cast acconipts,' by letteis patent of the 22nd year of the 
reign of the learned King James I ; and wliat was so solemnly 
done then, must be supposed to have been legally done. At 
Skipton, a grammar school was founded in 2 Edward Vl, and 
the oiHginal rule^ direct tliat the boys be first taught the al|)ha- 
bet, and afterv^ards proceed 4o grammar. At VVakcfield, the 
tree grammar school was founded ui 34 Eliz. ; and the statutes 
made in 1C>07, provide for tuition in writing, as well as iii 'the 
classics. At Wellingborodgli is an ancient giammaii sdiodl Which 
was brought before Lord Keeper Egorton in 38 Eliz. ; anfd hfe 
Lordship sanotioned the teaching of ‘reading, Writing,^ ‘an*tl'» 
casting accounts,’ as well as Latin, in it. At Aktonham, '“A 
grammar school was founded in general terms in 1699, whiejr* 
acconling to Lord Eldon’s views, would djesignafce an 'exclusively 
classical system; yet the course of the same year/dhe »in*t^nu 
tion of ibeToundtr in using those terms, is- RhoWtn'by atiuit'eii' 
directing the master to teach ‘ Latin, apd the uulior Hh^glish, 
writing, cyphering, and castmg,accounU.* Kowiborriugh; ‘ 
the free grammar school was founded in 14 I ; <toi edubaCfe * 

pom’ as well as rich, in gnmmu^r, accidence, bud other 
- » 

* See^the Att^>racy «. Wlijtelj;, II Veaey, i344^lnad Attorney 

General v> Ifaftly, 2 Jacuh and Walker, i h • w* ' i* < ‘‘‘f 
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aud by the ojigiual siatutcR, U^e scholars livore in the afternoon, 
to, learn ' to write a fair haiul, after tl^e best copies and 
besides tlie Latin boys, there were to be admitted ' pettios/* who 
should not have learned the accidence, or be entered in the 
EngUf^h rules of y,rainmai\ At the Charter House, the grammar 
school was founded in Ib^O; and the statutes made iu 1G27, 
provide that it slrouUl be * the master's care, and Ilje usher’s 
clurge’ to teach arithmetic to those boys who might be more 
fiJtao for trades than for the learned piofessions, so little did 
our foiefuthers insist upon the loodern absurdity of inviting all 
to devote themselves cAclAisively to, classics. It is indeed a 
gratuitous assuanption, and a grand Joggle, to maintain the 
terms ‘ Grammar ^choor to be legally significant of an ex- 
clusively classical system j and it sliould m)t be forgotten, that 
the assumption is only made when the poor are to be kept out 
of these schools. To the rich when admitted, in many, every 
kind of study is offered. 

The darkest ciicumstauce, however, in the mismanagement 
of the schools, is tlie studious anxiety of masters and trustees 
to supplant the pooier boys in favour of the moic* ' respectable 
<dusM'Sf’ The geneuil means for oilbcting have been, con- 
iining flee tuition to the learm d languages, whicli mdthor tlio 
])Q 0 r uoi anybody cdse want alone; and in aid of this, most 
iiiiConscionablc sums qf money are recpiiied for the addition 
of other elements of knowledge to the classics, and extrava- 
gtuff bills made out foi uum‘ce'-;saiy books. At Bristol, (tlie 
scene qf «o mucli limd dealing witli the poor, and its natuial 
lesult, a, fmious and miunanl pojJidace), the object was put forth 
w'jtliout di$gnis;e by th('coip<uation,aad the nuans conti’ived for 
atteniing.it woukl have ))ruve(l ciiectual but for the interposi- 
liquuCff the CJuuity. Coniinissioneis, The entrance fee of .w. 
was raised, sny they, to 4/., ' because if the school could lie 
])la;ced on n uspectable footing, and young men of respectable 
iamilWH,ndwiCMul tlieii‘, it would be rnucli iiioie likely to Ik* 
liepcficlal Co thq city ; and the intention, not owly of the found(*r 
butalH>of/thq several peisons who have since established e\- 
hibitiqii|is»ftnd.jHcholttrt»hips, would be more usfifiilly carried into 
eftftct„by ^tlJoi^Ving cinldien ol the very pooiest ( lass, who 
could advtuice 4/., to be admitted, sinci* the incrc'^ased pay- 
mqnttiifnuld only op^prate to the exclusion of childre n of the last 
nHM^,tipnqd desU'iption.' In the peifect spirit of these reasons, 
lha master olmrges Jus found^itioniboys 107. ICi. a-y<'ar to be (ni 
a par witli bis boauleis ; and jiislly indeed do tbcj (.’ommissioueis 

♦ ‘iHoenFliit'il Kfpert of the (JUarltv t^wiiiunS'iiim'i'rs, p Appeialix, 
lloube of Coimmnih papers, for 1820, No. 5. ^ 
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declare these and other reasons of the far-famed corporation of 
Bristol to be unsatisfactory. [Ttoentieth Report, House of 
Conmons Papers of 1829, No. 19, p. 6.] The truth is, that 
these establishments, which ought to be scenes for ihe early 
encouragement of every virtue, are too often made subser- 
vient to avarice in masters, and to vulgar pride in a portion of 
the people. In order that the "respectable classes^ may enjoy 
grammar schools without a degrading commixture, the most 
solemn injunctions of the founders are perpetually disregarded, 
and systems introduced in defiance of them which effectually 
bar out ihe poor man's child. At Bruton In Somersetshire, a 
school with an income of 600/. a-year, the usual number on the 
foundation is six ; but in 1824 there were eight, and one day 
boy ; yet here the master has the effrontery to " complain that 
from the open state of the school, he is liable occasionally to 
have boys sent to him, who are not proper to mix with those 
who resort there for learning, as the foundation deed expresses 
it.’ And means arc accordingly in progress to correct the 
prodigious evil. [Second Repint, p. 390]. At Lewisham the 
master has been more successful. ‘The boarders/ says he, 

‘ are kept quite separate from the foundationeis, as they are a 
different class of boys.’ 1 Pint Report, 121]. At Aldenham, 

‘ the indiscriminate admission of boys of all ranks has in seveial 
instances/ it seems, ‘ prevented persons from sending their 
children.’ [/6. p.78]. At Wotton-under-Edge, ‘it has been 
remarked by several of the respectable inhabitants, that some 
of the boys in the school are sons of very low parents,’ and hero 
too means are to be taken to coirect the abuse. 

This endeavour of the selfish rich to exclude the poor from 
grammar schools, is of old standing. When Cranmer with 
other Commissioners visited Canterbury, to settle such a school 
there, some of them wished to admit none into it but ‘ sons, or 
younger brethren of getitleraen ; as for husbandmeffs children, 
they were more meet, they said, for the plough, and to be 
artificers, than to occupy the place of the learned sort. It was 
meet for the ploughman’s son to go to the plough, and the 
artificer’s son to apply io the trade of his parent, and the gentle- 
man’s children are fcneet to have the knowledge of government, 
and rule in the commonwealth.’ Cranmer successfully urged 
many reasons for another coilVse, which was determined upon, 

‘ such a seasonable patron of poor men,’ says the historian, 

‘ was the archbishop/ who Was shrewd enough to apply the 
following personal argument to the Commissioners, And to say 
the trutn, hone of us all here were gentlemen born, but we had 
our beginning from a low and base parentage; and through the 
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benefit of learning, and other civil knowledge, all gentlemen for 
the n^ostipart ascend to their estate"*^.’ 

“^ben it U considered that such a man as Sir Philip Sydney 
wap Jbrought up at one of these grammar schools, at a time 
when more than half his fellows were * sons of very low parents/ 
and the followjng description of the inmates of one which 
has beeo ppmed, d&ignates hundreds of these establishments, it 
will Jje difficult to restrain indignation at the meanness and 
cruelty which led to so many perversions of them. 

At Lewisham, 

* In* the grammar school, there were to be thirty boys, destitute 
orphans, the children of parish pejisioners, and of day-labouring 
handycraftsmen, mean tradesmen, painful husbandmen, or of any 
other honest and godly poor persons, sVi that the children be of good 
wit and capacity, and apt to learn. These shall be always (^hosen first 
before the children of those that be of better ability.’^ 'I'hey shall 
pay some duties to the master.’’ 

The scholars shall be able to read very well, and be entered well 
into tlie accidence, and also able to write a legible hand, before they 
shall be chosen to be taught freely at the grammar scliool/’ And 
others are to be admitted free, and six boarders besides.’ 

" And then for amending their writing my will is, that the master 
shall have bought for the free scholars (but at their charge, and their 
parents being willing) tlic most excellent printed writing coj3y-books 
of the fairest hand, with gowl pens and p«ipcr, thin ink, ruler, leaden 
plummet, ruling-pen and pen-knife, and see that they constantly 
practise their writing above two hours in every two days ih every week ; 
by his own discretion, according to Master JMngley’s rule, in his book 
called The Grammar School.’' 

And by the help of one or two of the scholars that write best, all 
may be brought to write commeudably, and be good penmen in the 
severaV learned tongues as they proceed, to the credit of the school, 
the contentment of the parents, and their own special benefit.” 

" Yet again if this suffice not in love to draw the parents the more 
willingly to send their children, 11/. shall be giveft yearly to a writing 
master to teach them to write a fair secretary or Roman hand, and 
to cypher and cast accounts very well, till they bfe enabled to keep 
merchants books perfectly. And the free boys shall pay sixjjcncc a 
quarter to this writing-master.” 

^ And 20L shall be given to an usher Jn the grammar school, having 
good knowledge in Latin and Greek, and able to write well and fair, 
both weretary and Roman hand, arid, i^iieed be,io teach the scholars 
arithmetic and to cast accounts very w^ell till they he enabled to keep 
merchants books perfectly .*’ — First Fepnty Appendix, VIS, 

FVom this school too, the ‘best and learnedst poor scholar’ 
was to be s^nt as an. exhibitioner to college. 

* Johnstone’s Memoirs of Dr. Parr, vol. i. p. 128. 

VOL. XVII. — Westminster Review, 2 s 
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In the place of attending to these statutes, the trustees have 
failed to provide the school with masters, as directed by the 
founder; have suffered an elementary English school connected 
by him with the grammar school, to be seveied from it; and 
permit the master to separate the free boys from his boarders. 

The foregoing proofs of the dilBculty experienced in chasing 
the children of the poor from the foims of ‘the respectable 
clas^es/ afford light in legard to another fact generally much 
niisicprescnicd. They show that tlie poor do not dislike clas- 
sicallcariiing. Unjustly as the minor elements of knowledge 
are often refused at these schools, or when imparted there, 
charged for at extoitionate rates, still poor boys are pressed 
upon the masters so uroently, that contrivances are devised 
to save the rich from tlie humiliating mixture. It was in 
vain that Lord Chancellor ITardwicke denounced learning 
as unfit for labourers. The laboureis of various degiees well 
iindcistaiul the light conferitd upon them by these foundations ; 
and if Loid Chancellor Bioughain cannot correct the decisions'^ 
of Lord Eldon whicli realized Loid llaidwicke’s ill-founded 
opinion, the subject must be taken to a liighcr court. A general 
statute might be easily drawn, and upon good precedent too, to 
enjoin such duties upon tiu^tees and mablers as would fill 
giainnni schools vvilli all classes of people. Disobedience to 
this statute might be made indictable, a leadier method of com- 
])<lling iiglit to b*’ done than the present couise in Chancery. 
The amount of iiinds belunging to the chanties is euoimous. 
In the Commissioners had visited about onc-third of the 

estates; and they reported the revenues to be upwards of 
480,000/. a-year. By a due admmistiation of so much of the 
wlude as belongs to school foundations, at least 150,000 of the 
poorer clnldrrn may be educated in a friendly union with their 
fifhvT neiglilioms; find while vaiioiis learning is usefully 
to the iiini5\t< till' pioij)cet of admission to tlio 
iuii’i-latU; I selio /K Will bo a >lcadv stimulus to diligence in the 
/iduior es^aldl^hMlell^'l. Lpun tbi» subject, the procee(]ings 
of the Ciiaiity Coniini ^ooiicis are' of gioat impoitance. They 
hav(' had l\vO duO'^'s to dutdiaige; the one, of surveying and 
legisteiing all fouiulalions ; iu winch they have been occupied 
dm mg twelve yeais ; and wliicli cannot be completed for several 
vears to come. Their othoi’ duty is that of devising means of 
better administering the funds consistently with the ti ue intention 

* III tlic; Ccisi' of the Attorney (lencial r. Haitley in dacob anil Walker, 
]) fiOrd Fdiloii acknowleili^ed that he had always decided upon a 

niisipprelMjnsion of facts. 8ee the case more fully reported on this point 
in the ‘ Law Mai^azine ’of February, 18.1;^, p. 105. 
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of the founders. Nothing lias yet been attempted on this head 
in regard to the numerous schools which the inquiry has proved 
to be in absolute or comparative decay. But with materials 
amounting to more than twenty folio volumes in (|uautity, a 
proper spirit can find little difficulty in deriving profit from this 
distinctly recorded experience; and the countiy will only re- 
cognize the utility of the commission, upon seeing their labours 
produce extensively beneficial results. 


Art. TX.— 1. A Vindicntion of Dr. Paleifs Theory of Morals from the 
Principal Objections of Mr. Dugald Stewart ; Mr. Gisborne ; Dr. 
Pearson ; and Dr. Thomas Brown. With an AppendiXy containuis; 
Siriciures on some Remarks of Dr. Uhatehu Principal of St. 
Alban's Hally Oxfoul. By the Rev. Latham W'ainewright, M.A., 
F.S.A., of Emanuel College, Cambridge -:-8vo. pp. 204. London ; 
llatchnrd. 1880. 

2. Fort Rishan; or Three Days Quarantine. — 12 mo. pp. 260. 
London ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1832. 

first of these, is a vindication of Paloy for the support he 
gave to the principle ofMitility.’ It is of comparatively 
small importance to assign the degrees of priority in tlie illus- 
tration of a useful princi])le; but everybody knows that PiiesL- 
ley was the modern inventor (for the same thing may be in- 
vented many times) of the theory of ' the greatest sum of 
happiness/ which was then taken up by Bentlmm, and after- 
wards by Paley The thing is the thing ; and the object is to 
support it here. 

There seems, as noted by his vindicator (p. 7), to be some 
confusion in Paley’s language, betiveen utility being an ohliga- 
lion, and a criterion or standard \ and it is very piobable llio 
same may be traced elsewhere. The first position to be aimed 
at, is the establishing that utility, or the production of tin' 
greatest quantity of happiness in the aggregate, is the sub- 
stantial standard of what men at various times and places have 
more or less darkly aimed at under the titles of morality, virtue, 
fitness of things, the honcslam, the decorum, and what not be- 
sides. The next is, to give an answer to the question, wliy 
or from what motive aflTecting -himself, a man should regulate 
his own conduct by the rule which will establish the greatest 
aggregate of happiness, not of himself simpliciier^ but of all 

— 3sr ^ 

* See a full atalement with dales, in the Article on the ‘ (ireap'st IJaj)- 
piness Principle,' in the Westminster Review No. XXI for #fuly 182!^. 
Art. 16, p. 258. 
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concerned which constitutes what is meant by obligation. 
And here an answer, at least of this world, would have been 
hopeless, if the constitution of nature had not been such that 
it happens to be proveable, that the rule which will promote the 
greatest happiness in the aggregate, is the rule a compliance 
with which, taking all the adjuncts and probabilities into the 
account, is more likely to promote the ultimate happiness of the 
individual than any other that can he pointed out before trial. 
There is no use in saying, that there have been successful 
thieves and fortunate assassins; the question is, whether the 
proportion is sufficient to make thieving and assassination 
good and likely trades upon the whole. The fallacy is simply in 
assuming that to be known, which is not known. If a man 
could be suie of obtaining the 20,000/. prize in a lottery, it 
would be policy to give 19,000/. for a ticket ; but to do it without 
being sure, would be the act of an idiot. Just such a folly does 
a man commit, who breaks through any of the tried and 
appioved rules of moiality, without knowing whether he 
shall be the lucky man that escapes the consequences or not. 
The consequences do not fall, at least in their extremity, on all ; 
hut the question is, whether it be the act of a wise man, to incur 
the risk of the consequences at all. This is an obligation , — if 
there is one for a man’s keeping his fingers out of the fire. It 
might make a more immediate and urgent one, if there were a 
devil as on the stage, appointed to do summary justice on every 
act of immorality of a certain magnitude. But there is not; or 
at all events, as expressed by a poetical philosopher, ‘ he very 
often waits.’ Whence arises a practical necessity for a moie 
liomely and instant obligation ; and it consists in what has 
been described above. 

Dugald Stewart and others, it is stated (p. 8); have objected, 
that this system entrusts to every individual the power of deciding 
what line of conduct will, at all times and in all places, be most 
beneficial to the great bulk of mankind. And how should it be 
otherwise, or what conceivable rule is there that is not liable to 
an objection of the same kind? There is no obscurity about 
what rule it is the objectors have in their eye, and by reference 
to which they think they settle the question. They mean a 
religious rule, sanctioned by the authority of revelation and of 
future reward and punishiRent. But in what way does this 
remove the difficulty ? A religious rule cannot in the nature of 
things define what is and is'^not to be done, \Vith more precision 
than a moral rule ; for all that the powers of language cmi do 
for the one in the way of preciseness and explanation, the other 
if it pleases may borrow* To say that the religious rule intro- 
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duces a new motive, is an evasion of the question. It does intro- 
duce one ; but the question was not of preventing men’s con- 
tempt of a rule’s sanction, but their evasion or misapprehension 
of its terms. The shortest way is at once to take the particular 
rule the objectors have in view. Have not all imaginable 
breaches of its spirit, or of what sensible and untempted men 
acknowledge to be such, been carried into practice under the 
express plea of obedience to its letter ? What species of perse- 
cution and corporal sufl’ering, for example, has not been inflicted 
upon men under the pretence of ‘ compelling them to come in,’ or 
^delivering them unto Satan for the destruction of the flesli, 
that the spirit may be saved’ ? There is no hostile intention in 
this ; and no dread of anybody that may chiise to misinterpret 
it. But the authenticated fact and stamped in the history of 
mankind, is that without any exception, no rule has been able 
to guard itself against the misconstructions or misapprehensions 
of those who profess to follow it. If answer be made, that these 
misconstructions are in the eyes of all impartial and considerate 
persons directly opposed to the spirit and bearing of tlie whole, 
— the same is equally applicable to the moral rule. The mis- 
fortune is, that when men want to break a rule, they are neither 
impartial nor considerate. Show us how to ensure a man’s being 
these, and he shall quickly be made to acknowledge the spiiit 
and bearing of a moral rule. The objectors theiefore ha\e 
taken nothing by their motion. 

It has pleased the same opponents, to apply to the theory of 
utility the title of ‘ the selfish theory of morals.’ Now this is 
a play upon a word. The secondary meaning of the word ' sel- 
fish ’ implies an undue or culpable attention to a man’s own 
feelings or interests ; and if this is what the opponents mean, 
they are bouiid to prove that it applies. But the truth is they 
intend to stand upon the primary fact that the motives urged must 
necessarily apply to a man’s ‘ self,’ and take the benefit of the 
secondary meaning by a side wind. Because the motives which 
act upon a man must needs operate upon himself and not upon 
somebody else, it does not follow that they are selfish in the bad 
meaning of the term ; but this is the fallacy involved. Take any 
case that can be chosen, — the case for instance of a martyr, — 
and there can be no denying that his motive whatever it may be, 
must be one that acts upon hinftelf. If like Stephen he sees 
the heavens opened, still this is a motive that acts upon him- 
self; though it would be a fraud itnd abuse of language, to de- 
no'niinale it what is ordinarily meant by selfish. 

A difficulty that occurs in this place, is to accQOnt for the 
actions of individuals^ who without any powerful expectations of 
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reward or punishment in a future state, have voluntarily submitted 
to great evil, as foi example the loss of life, for the maintenance 
of a principle. The solution must be in the constitution of the 
habits of thinking; which make life after the sacrifice of the 
principle, a scene of greater suffering than the removal of it by 
death. It is no uncommon event, to see individuals under the 
pressure of particular kinds of losses and ])rivations though un- 
accompanied with bodily pain, either seek "death, or give way 
to such a ])rocess of despondency as is only death under a lin- 
gering fonn; and if an individual, in consequence of the pre- 
viously confirmed constitution of his habits, would suffer the 
same degree of mental pain from the abandonment of a princi- 
ple, there appears no reason why he should not ])refer death as 
in the other instance. This motive might be designated, the 
Sense of Heroic Obligation. The most remarkable instance of 
its operation, — if it may be assumed to belong to true history, 
— is that of Curtins. In his case there seems to have been 
nothing to point out such a sacrifice as the peculiar duty of the 
individual, and consequently no loss of public opinion to be 
attendant on the non-])erformance. What was it then that out- 
weighed in the mind of Curtins the natural love of life? By tlie 
very nature of the case, all chance of enjoying honours W'as to 
be at an end ; and though it is possible he might possess some 
vague idea that deeds of patriotism were rewarded in Elysium, 
it has never been believed that Curtins was a martyr to religious 
expectation. Curtins then, in consequence of the approbation 
with which public and extraordinary acts of ])atriotism were 
regarded at Home, had through all his life connected the highest 
degree of mental ])leasure with tiie performance of such actions ; 
and this pleasure, roused to the highest pitch by the idea of the 
surpassing exertion he contemplated, was more than sufficient 
to outwefgh any pain attendant on the apprehension of dying. 

At the same time this principle of action, dependent chiefly 
on the formation of habitual connexions of ideas, is by no means 
peculiar to cases like that of Curtins. It is probable on the 
contrary, that it is one of the most universal of all moml agents, 
and acts perpetually as the sheath and preservative of oeeper 
principles. The Creator appears to have surrounded the great 
organs of both moral and physical feeling, with a cloud of 
subservient sensations and precautionary irritabilities, which 
must be broken through before the superior sources of action 
are brought into question. A man will no more exist under the 
continual irritation of the fear of hell or of the gallows, (which 
for popular use may be considered as the ' ultima ratio ’ of 
religious obligation and worldly expediency), than he will exist 
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under the continual )rritation of any poweilul physical stimulus. 
The stimulus may bo applied ; but it will either destioy the man, 
or lose its effect, llcnce it has been wisely ordained, that tlio 
machinery of moral existence should be cained on piincipally 
through the medium of the habits, so as to save the weai and tear 
of the great pnnciples within. Tor the most august and awful 
motives, if continlially brought forwaid as the object of vulgar 
and ignoble lamilianty, will infallibly in Ihe end be viewed 
with the same unconcern as that with which a grave-diggd re- 
gards mortality. 

Nor can any change be imagined so perfect and complete, as 
that which takes place through the medium of the habits m 
consequence of some gieat affection implanted in the mind. 
For the habits, which insinuate themselves into the thousand 
inconsiderable acts of life, do really constitute by far the gicatcr 
pait of man’s moial conduct. And whern these are moulded by 
the intioduction of a new principle, nothing can moie neaily 
approach to the making of a new man ; nor can any sUoiigcr 
diatinctiou be drawn, between a piinciple which may he said 
to be vital or actually living and fluiuishing, and one which is 
only matter of dead and fruitless speculation, — than that the one 
insinuates itself into piaclice tinough the habits, while the 
oilier lemains in the shape of a bairen and tlieorctic assent. 

A pel feet knowledge of human natuie was lu the piayei, 

* Lead us not into temptation,’ No man eiei legists temptation, 
after It has begun to be temptaliun. It is in tlie oiitwoiks of 
the habits that the defence mu>t In. No appitntice ev(L 
refrained fiom his iiiast^i’s gold, altd Ins c>c Iiud one bi ;uii 
to gloat upon it, and he had got omi tim habitual Idi'og wimii 
made any a])pioach to its apjnopualion an impossibihi y. No 
Joseph evei resisted, except tinough the nnpukc' of pnu icai, 
after he had once begun to i evolve the possibility of giving way. 

The defenders of a ‘ moral faculty ’ maintain, that the e vistencc' 
of moral sentiments in tlie infant mind is not sufliciLiitlv 
aocounted for by imitation, instiuction, and the hab.tuaJ 
association of ideas ; and therefoie they plead foi something 
which they call a Mnoial faculty.’ 1his lescinbles Cucro’s 
intimation, that the leadiness of childien to leain is so sui piismg, 
as to lead to the suspicion that they must have evistccl m some 
previous state ; — a surmise which a venerable classical pedagogue 
was wont regulaily to meet with the assurance, tlial ni all his 
experience he had never falleiv into any such conclusion. 
Instead of evincing any innate moral faculty, cliilJien aic 
evidently by nature as fiee fiom it as fiom the letteis of the 
aipliabat. A young child has no more idea of not afhrming 
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or denying a given proposition as may suit its momentary 
convenience, than it has of not ejecting a hot mouthful and 
substituting one that is more pleasant to the feel. When it has 
been told that if it says the thing that is not, it will be whipt, 
that its friends will run away from it, and finally that it will go 
to the t>ad place, — all making good and competent motives to a 
child or any other person, — it speedily begins t6 comprehend that 
the truth is to be told and the falsehood let alone ; but in all 
this there is clearly no display of anything like an innate 
faculty. 

If there is any such thing as a faculty established for the 
purpose of telling man what is right and wrong, it at all events 
varies very oddly in different latitudes. For there is scarcely 
any assignable thing that is in some places announced to be 
Avrong, that has not in others been declared to be venial or right. 
In short the boasted monitor is so evidently reducible to Locke's 
definition, of being ' our own opinion of the nature of our 
actions/ that its existence at all must depend on proving, that 
men’s opinions of the nature of their actions are never either 
contrary or wrong. 

Nostra res agitur in the Note in p. 110. 

* Respecting Mr. Bentham’s admired work on Morals and Legis- 
lation/* in which it is apparent that he has devoted more of his 
attention to the latter of these branchCvS than to the former, I shall 
only observe that it betrays much inconsistency in his manner of 
applying the principles of utility. When he describes the greatest 
amount of happiness*’ to be the r/fle of our conduct, which he 
docs in his first chapter, he so far agrees with Baleyj and Avhere 
he considers it as the sole obligation, (Chap. II. sect. 19,) his 
opinion is closely allied to that of Hume. His commentators, 
however, maintain, that the great object he has in view, (though it is 
certainly mentioned in a very summary Avay, Chap. XVII. sect. 6 . and 
7,) is to show that every man, by consulting the greatest happiness 
of the community, adopts the surest method of securing his own. If 
the truth of Revelation be admitted, there can be no question that 
this position may be fully established 3 but without this admission, t 6 c 
attempt would as clearly fail. In numerous instances it will not be 
denied that the assertion may be just 3 but since there are many 
cases in which the most patriotic sacrifices would be attended by no 
such result as is here predicted, 1 must again ask, — what can morally 
oblige any rational agent to pursuf the'welfare of the public, with pain, 
poverty, and ruin staring him in the face, and without the remotest 
prospect of any future recompense for all the intermediate sufferings 
which this class of moralists consuler him as called upon to undergo? ' 
— Note. p. 110. 

The answer has been |^iven already .Mental habits and 
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associations, producing a greater amount of pain from the 
breach of the principle that the welfare of the public is to be 
preserved, than fropi the endurance of the consequences of 
maintaining it. 

‘ Fort Risban* * is a brief specimen of the polemical novel, 
which is one of the inventions of the present age. It treats of 
morals, politics, and matters high, and ends as in duty bound 
with the intimation of a marriage that is likely to be the result. 
Amidst the clash of discordant collocutors, it is not always easy 
to be certain what the author meant to stand, and what to be 
confuted ; but a fair'inference is, that what he does not answer, 
he intends should be held good. Besides, Mr. Pungent is the 
marrying hero ; who is always in the right. In this view there 
is a passage which will admit of a comment,' if it can be done to 
edification. 

‘ MR. IIARTLKY. 

* There has been much said and written about the gicatcst-happiness 
principle. But every man forms a different estimate of happiness — 

“ Some place their blis^ in action, some in easc.^^ 

How then are we to be agreed as to what is the greatest happiness, 
since each endeavours to reach the goal by a path of his own tracing ? 

MR. M^CORQUODALE. 

Truth, when once made manifest, must be universally acknow- 
ledged. 

MR. HARTLEY. 

But if the ha])piiiess of one party be inimical to the happiness of 
another ? 

MR. CYCLOVATE. 

The greatest aggregate of happiness, rechoning in kind, duration, 
and degree, mu’st always be sought we arc not to consider individual 
cases, but the whole mass. It is a reference to this principle which, 
in disputed cases, distinguishes the true from the pseudo-morality. 

MR. PUNGENT. 

This would lead to very pernicious results, and has already led to 
the promulgation of a great deal of nonsense. 

MR. M^CORQUODALE. 

That remark only evinces your total ignorance of the subject, sir. 

MR. PUNGKNT. 

What say you to this } If, for example, it was ever contended 
that it was a moral* act for a man to and eat his father, it was 
supported on the ground that it was for the happiness of society and 

* Why does the author mis-spell a French word which is in all the dic- 
tionaries ? 
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of themselves Hint men, on arriving at a ccrlain stage of ilecrcpitude, 
should be put out of pain, and that it was a mark of respect for their 
sons to eat theiii. There may be doubt whether the reasoning was 
good, but there is none that this was the reasoning.” The Utilitarian 
school strangely niystifics and confuses the plainest rules of morality. 

MR- CVCLOVATK, 

On the contrary, it demonstrates clearly, (hat for '"individuals — 
societies — nations — to ‘ do as they would be done by,' is sound earthly 
policy.” 

MR. PUNGENT. 

Troving what has been proved more than eighteen centuries back j 
— wrapping in obscurity a beautifully simple precept, which can be 
brought home to c>ery bosom. There is nothing vague, nothing 
undefined in this j it embraces the whole code of morality 3 and a man 
can walk in the high path of duty — can never doubt as to the rectitude 
of his actions, if they satis Factoiily evince that lie has complied with 
the injunction, "Do as you would he done unto.” Although men 
may want to be told that this is their duty, yet few would dissent from 
its truth. To preach this doctrine is therefore useful; but to pretend 
to it as a modern discovwy is absurd; while its new name, "the 
greatest-happiness principle,” at once involves us in a maze of per- 
jdcxitics. IIow much more diflicult to ansucr, "What is for the 
greatest happiness of man than to learn the simple rule to " do unto 
otiicra as we would be done unto.” Thus, then, the modern inno\a- 
tion deprives the precept of the Divine moraiist of that wide-extended 
application which caused it to be of practical utility alike to the igno- 
rant and to the wise.* — p. 157. 

As Mr. Tythiiikind here calls out for his supper, there is every 
apjicarancc that the author meant this to stand. The passage 
about eating fathers, is hardly new enough to be nonsense ; for 
it is little more than Pascal’s remark, * Lc /arcin, HneeUe, le 
meurtre dts €7 faun ct des ptres, lout a ca sa place enlre des actions 
verliteims,*^^ It is difficult to see how tdther it or Pascafs, 
mystifies or confuses any rules of morality. In the charge of 
' proving what h-as been proved more than eighteen centuries 
back,’ for ' proved’ should be read ‘ enjoined and there is wide 
difference between a jjrecept and a proof. The answer to the 
intimation that ' the greatest-happiness principle’ is superfluous 
since tlie promulgation of tlie lulc of 'doing to others as we 
would they should do to us,’— is that the followers of that rule 
cannot interpret it themseUes, without calling tbe despised 
‘greatest-happiness principle’ in aid 5 as was demonstrated 
in /ocof. * 

♦ 1 ere par lie ^ art, 6. 

t Westuifttstcr Review, No, XXIll for Jan, 1830, Art. 14. p. 263< 
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As was intimated in the course of ihe controversy referred to, 
the mistake of the theologians is in not pushing ihe ‘ greatest- 
happiness principle! toils conclusions, and then appealing to 
the arguments derivable from it in their own favour, in the same 
manner as they would to deductions from chronology or any 
other human science. 


Aht. m,’^Supplement io iheAtiidc on the ^ Renewal of Bank Charier 
. in No. XXXIII. 

all ways of studying a subject, there is none like keeping 
^^up a controversy before the public. The idea of public in- 
spection wonderfully sharpens the attention ; and all that may 
be error, has the chance of being rubbed off by collision. In fact 
a theory which has not in the language of the Universities 
* kept an Act’ of this nature, is not much to be depended on 
for either accuracy or force. 

The most taking argument that has .been observed in favour 
of private banking since the publication of the Article to which 
this is a supplement, is that the sovereigns are men’s own, and 
‘ a man may do as he will with his own.’ In other vvoids, if the 
bankers take the people’s sovereigns, it is by consent, and 
theicfore there can be no harm. 

The first step is to close unreservedly with the statement, 
that the sovereigns al^ the people’s own. They are their own 
for the simple reason that they paid for them. If neither taxes 
nor government existed, men would tratlic by means of an 
instrument of excliangc of some kind, and this instrument they 
must pay for themselves, by the token that it is certain they 
cannot get it without. If the instrument is assumed to be 
corn, and a man on an average has twenty bushels of corn 
always in his hands which he is to employ as the instrument of 
exchange, he must have paid for these twenty bushels as much 
as for any other he eats or deals in, and therefore they are his 
own. And if a government subsequently arises and issues coins, 
twenty of which come to be used by the same individual in 
lieu of the bushels of corn, it is evident that directly or indi- 
rectly, he has got possession, of these coins by giving in ex- 
change the bushels of corn or sofliething else that was equiva- 
lent ; and therefore the coins are as much his as was the corn. 

But this does not suffice to pr6ve, that the private bankers 
should go on taking men’s money by their consent and nothing 
be done to stop it. If men consent to it, it is bepause they 
know of no way of obtaining paper and having the value of their 
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gold besides ; and the reason they know of no w^, is because 
there is none provided. If there was no way oi a man’s re- 
covering the value of his silver tankards and having the use of 
glass too, and if there was no dignity or splendour attached to 
using tankards rather than glass, — men, or* great numbers of 
them, would give their tankards for glass to an individual that 
should set up the trade of a glass-banker, as readily as they now 
give their gold for paper. But it would only be for want of 
being furnished with a better way ; and this way, if it depended 
on an act of the government, it would be the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide, or it does not perform the office which is the 
end of its creation, Tlie main object of the thing called a 
government, is to do for the public by means of a common 
action, those things which cannot be done for it by the opera- 
tion of individual interests. 

A case in point, is the institution of property. If property 
were to be in common, it would be in vain to argue that every 
man’s interest in the promotion of the general produce would be 
the same that it is now. An individual’s interest would be like 
the interest of sailors in a ship short of water, who should be 
sent to the water-cask to drink at discretion but with an exhorta- 
tion to remember that they were interested in the holding out of 
the common stock. Every man knows that the fallacy in this, 
lies in the present gain of each individual fiom increasing the 
draught before him, being vastly greater than its visible opera- 
tion on his final interest. A pint more to an individual, is but a 
drop a-piece among a ship's crew ; but it' every man drinks 
two pints instead of one, the month’s stock must be expended 
in a fortnight. In the same w^ay, if an individual takes a 
banker’s one-pound note, the visible or ostensible loss to him 
by that particular act, is only equal to the fraction of a pound 
which is expressed by the portion of the currency he habitu- 
ally employs, divided by the whole or forty millions ; and 
upon such an inducement it is plain that neither he nor 
any other individual will act. The ultimate result however is, 
that the public is robbed of forty millions, which ought to have 
been divided among them in the shape of a reduction of taxes to 
the amount of the two millions which is the yearly value. If 
the government will not take measures, an individual cannot 
help himself, and therefore ’/nay as well take the banker’s note 
as not. But this does not go to prove, that the government 
ought not to provide. 

The proposal that the people should save their annual two 
millions through the operation of their government, has been 
likened to' the pretences set up by monopolists like the East 
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India Company, of the necessity for pi eventing individuals from 
entering into certain trades, and otherwise coercing them for 
their own good , and it has been infeired as a special conse- 
quence, that if a government should set up a National Bank, it 
ought at all events to leave individuals at liberty to take the 
paper of piivate bankeis if they like it better. The defect m 
this comparison is*, that in one case the decision is leally left to 
the people, and in the otliei it is not. Is it for the benefit of 
the people that two millions a year should be taken oft the 
taxes and eveiy man enjoy his share, or that the two millions 
should be served out to the private bankers on condition of their 
saving the tiouble of finding papei ^ This is the question pio- 
posed to the good sense of the public , and the East India Com- 
pany does nothing that is analogous The ncaiest it could come 
would be to say, ‘ Is it for the benefit ol the public that it should 
be allowed to trade in a way that we tell them they would lose 
by But who believes the We'^ 

If it IS once decided that it is foi the good of the public that 
the two millions a-year should be saved, then the plea that at 
all events men should be left at libeity to do the other if they 
please, stands on the same giound as the plea that after the in- 
stitution of piopeily eveiy man should have the right to declare 
off that chose. If it be once cleteimined that a general good is to 
be obtained by uniting in a cei tain course, fiom that moment all 
that pievents the attainment of that good becomes an evil 
which the public has a light to suppitss , and the plea that this 
implies a bitach of private fieedom, is as mopeiative as a 
claim to the fieedom ot daiting a daggei’s point into all 
conceivable paits of space, though a ncighboin’s throat should 
happen to be in the way. The thiodt being in the way, — the 
fact that the piivate freedom cannot be enjoyed without evil to 
others being the lesult, — is the icasonwhy the freedom becomes 
no freedom, and the indulgence a delict. 

The 'Bank of England’ appears to have been pretty well 
be,aten out of the luxuiy of seciecy, and has very little left to 
stiuggle foi on that scoie. The countiy bankers also die too 
numerous and too strongly backed by public opinion, to give it 
the chance of enjoying any monopoly of what may be called the 
honest business of a banker. Why then does not the Govern- 
ment come down upon the Contesting parties, with a demand 
that each shall confine itself to its pioper business that ' the 
Bank’ shall give up dabbling in discounts, and the countiy 
bankers cease to rob the community by coining And why 
does not ' the Bank/ seeing that it can do nothing else, come 
forward and beg of the Government to tiansfornl it into a 
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worthy creditable organ like the Victualling Office, ‘--►a paper 
Mint where the proceeds should be fairly set down to the ac- 
count of the community, and the directors go to heaven when 
they die, like men in other departments of the public seivioe? 


Art. Lafayette et la Revolution tie 1630 . HUtoire ties choses et 
des homines tie Jui/letj par li. Sarrans, jeune, — 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 
1832 . 

A NY person who should judge of the prospects of France by 
taking the present for a specimen of what is to be hereafter, 
would infallibly come to the conclusion that the Revolution of 
July was an ‘untoward’ event. The changes made by it in 
institutions, have in fact been followed by no real advantage to 
the body of the people ; and what have been made by it in the 
persons of the depositaries of power, have been anything but 
favourable to the cause of freedom. The result of all which has 
been, that the agitation and discontent at this moment exhibited 
on every point of the French territory, are of greater weight and 
depth than in the times of Charles X, under the administration 
of Polignac himself. 

On seeing that a revolution brought about with such general 
agreement and hailed with so much enthusiasm, has not only 
not satisfied the French nation, but has been the source of fresh 
conflicts and given biith to desires for fresh change, those who 
are in the habit of judging by appearances must conclude that 
the French more than ever deserve the reproaches of incon- 
sistency and light-h('adedness which have been so often thrown 
out against them before. And yet the fact may be, that the 
existing discontent instead of being n proof of fickleness, is to 
every man who understands the situation of France and has 
observed the inoveineius of the new government, a sign 
only of perseverance in the same wishes and the same princi- 
ple’s. 

Under Charles X it is true there was not a fragment of con- 
fidence in the government; but at the same time there was no 
dread of it, because everybody was persuaded of its impotence 
to do mischief. Everybody had the conviction, that if it had 
recourse to any desperate experiments, it would be easily upset. 
A revolution was looked forward to without alarm, because in 
overturning the existing dynasty there seemed to be no necessity 
for changing the nature of the public institutions. All the 
mischief complained of, appeared to arise out of the single fact of 
a family beilng found upon the throne that had been seated there 
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by the act of foreign enemies. It was natural therefore to suppose, 
that if for the dynasty imposed by loreign conquest there could 
be substituted a family whuh had not distingruished itself by 
animosity against the piiiicipks of the levolution, and thus the 
constitution could be iid of the defect that stared everybody m 
the face, theie would be little more to wish. And though 
nobody thought of tiusting for any pait of the cont-eqiiences to 
the good intentions either of the prince that was to be oi of Ins 
agents# people fancied they saw a certain soit of security from 
another quartei ; — thty ilioiight they weie stiong enough to 
liinder him fiom making a fool of himself. 

Under the elder branch of the Bourbons, nobody expected the 
reigning family to display any paiticular energy against the 
governments which had leseatcd it upon the throne. People 
knew that the feelings of patiiotism and national rights had no 
extraordinaiy influence over them, and that the honour of the 
country was not the strongest mo\cr of then actions. But it 
was felt, on the other side, that there was a ceitain degree of 
strength in the ideas of legitimacy and pride of ancestry. If 
the reigning family was not to the Fiench pcoj)le a pledge of 
|)Ower, it to a ccilani extent was one of pcxcc, and gave a 
ieclino of secuiity against the opeiations of foreign governments. 
Nobody felt any apprehension of a coalition among kings, to 
oveituin the tin one and paitition France Consequently in a 
commercial view, the effbits of industry weie not suspended by 
the constant expectation of a general wai, 

'1 he peiiodical pitss, it is tiuc, had often been inteifeied witli ; 
but public opinion had always ended by getting the better of the 
government. Undei the admii istralionof Pohgnac, the imposi- 
tion of a censorship was hit to be impracticable by the road of 
legislative measuics , and nobody thought tlie government 
foohsli enough to have leeouisc to any othcis. It is tine that 
the ch iigcb agnnst the press wcio not sent foi decision befou a 
jiny , but the couits of law had taken siuhan indtpcndc nt 1 uin 
as^made the absence of a ] my little felt. Iho sccuiity foi 
justice was therefoie practically not deficient. 

The July Oidonnances, it must be allowed, weie meant to 
destioy this state of things, and would have produced weighty 
mischief, but as the mischief has not been under gone, it can only 
be judged of by coiijectuie. And it#is not intended to enter into a 
coiripaiison between the evils winch Fiance escaped by the 
levoliition of July and those she Jias incurred by its lesults , 
but only to explain why undei the leign of Louis Philippe the 
mass of the population is in a state of raoie uneasiness, and 
suffeis moip from appiehension, than m the latter yeais of 
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Charles X. And above all the object is to examine whether the 
actual discontents are substantial and fixed^ or hold only of the 
changeable humour of the people and as such may be expected 
to pass away. 

The result of the July revolution was not to obtain the liberty 
of the press, but to defend it; and consequently, on this head, 
it added nothing to what France possessed before. The principal 
use of a free press consists in informing the executive power of 
the state of general feeling, and forcing it to march in the track 
of the public interest. When therefore a nation has the misfor- 
tune to be under a government which makes no account of 
public opinion, the press can do nothing but irritate the public 
mind. It is continually laying before it the extent of the mis- 
chief, and the hostile intentions of the government ; but it can- 
not abstractedly afford the cure for any of the evil. 

Now the fact is that 'Louis Philippe and his government make 
no more account of the remonstrances and complaints of the 
public as exhibited through the channel of the press, than 
Charles X and his Polignac administration did. The new king 
seems only to have acknowledged the right of private individuals 
to utter their opinions on the measures of his government, on 
condition that on his side he shall govern as he pleases. His 
claim is, that he has as good a right to be free in his actions, as 
the writers have to be free in their comments ; and it never 
enters. into his head, that the object of the liberty of the press 
may be to limit and correct the liberty of power. The 
consequence is, that he has instituted a greater number of 
proceedings against the press in the course of eighteen months, 
than his good cousins Louis XVIII and Charles X in the space 
of sixteen years. There is no reason therefore to be surprised, 
if the success of the French in preserving the privilege of pub- 
lishing their opinions on political affairs, has not satisfied them 
at all points and upon all subjects. 

The other securities that were obtained or preserved by the 
revolution of July, were in the same'manner not of a nature, to 
afford to France any great increase of present happiness. It is 
undoubtedly a good thing for a nation to possess the trial by 
jury, and be protected against unjust sentences for political 
offences. But when the holders of power multiply groundless 
accusations to a certain pomt, the assurance of having them 
brought before a jury is not a reason for being content with 
their proceedings. The mischief done or attempted, is all 
laid to the charge of the government ; but noTjody puts the 
impartiality of the juries to the credit of its account, and parti- 
cularly when the government has done all that was in its power 
to turn them from the right. 
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The raisino of the nalioiial guaul, wljich was called foi as the 
means of diminishing tlie number of the legulai iiiny and 
lightening ta\ation, has ended in inci easing the public expeast 
and producing no Rlitf in any quaitei That the people were 
armed, oiganized, and commanded by olhceis of thru own 
chusing, was in Louis Philippc^s eyes only a souice ut fen the 
more ; and instead of looking to them as a suppoit foi mcasuu^ 
to be taken, he looked to the regulai aimy foi the nu ms of 
setting them at defiance, lie dHtiibuted hi-', ugulii regimtnts 
tliioughout the country, with exact reference to the battalions ol 
national guards they weie to hold m check. Pans foi exam|)h, 
duiJiig \ts existence never saw so many tioops diawn lound it, 
as since it has had eighty thousand national guaids commuidtd 
by then own ofliceis within its walls, 'llie onl}^ consccpuiKi 
thciefore of individuals putting themselves to expense and 
saciifice to maintain a lice system, ha-s been to me lease tin 
expenses pcculiai to a despotic government. 

The communes have obtained the powei of appointing tin 
membeis of the Municipal oi borough councils, and in almost 
cveiy iiistince they have made good use of the pinilegc lhi( 
the goveinment hisictaiiicd tlie appointinc nt of the inayois, who 
aie the executive ofhieis, and almost t\eiywheie its chon c 
has fallen on the individuals least populu with the public IIk 
consequence is, that in many of the coinnuines and pailic ul iily 
in the gloat towns, the intlucnce of the authoiilies that ih 
chosen by the people is paraly/cd by the offtceis ol the ciown, 
and that to avoid collision, the best memheis of the niunicipd 
councih come to the resolution toiesign. 

There was an expectation that a way of setting bounds to 
the ellects of coiiupt influence on the membcis of the Cham* 
bti of Deputies, would be kept open by sending back 
to their constituents such as should accept ol office iindii 
goveinment Butwa>s ha\c been found of evading this, by 
giving some of the membtis pensions without olliecs mste uh 
and cliaiging them to the Civil List , while otlicis have been 
ajfplicd to in a way still moie decidedly illegal, though nioic 
difKcult of pioof. 

The securities, then, that have been the consequence of ihc 
levoiution of July, aie eithei null oi buithensoine , and if tiny 
have not been got ovei in nam^ as well as fact, it is only 
because the new goveinment is too weak. At the same lime 
the taxes have been coiisideiably inistd, and to picscive a 
peace that nobody believes will last, the people has licen ])nf tc» 
all the expense of wai. Ihc aiming the nation il guard, the ic- 
pan of foitiesscs that had been allowed to run tochc*ay, and tin 
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augmentntion of the disposeableaimy, were the cause of gteatex- 
pen«jes which could ooly be met by an increase of taxation. It 
might not have been impossible to diminish the sensation of the 
buithens aiming from these new expenses, by removing some of 
the checks to industiy and commeice , tlie effectual way of doing 
whu h, would have been to follow a policy which should hold out 
some ])iosp(ct of secuiity for the coming timfe. But though the 
goviinuKut had these sulw&tautial inteiests perpetually on the 
tongiir, it in letdity did nothing foi any but the jobbeis on 
CInngi and llie gieat capit ilistb 

llu Htstoiation had left th( state jpf Public Instruction 
exactly as it was leceived fiom the government of the Enipiie 
A goxeiiuntnt that wished the people well, would have made an 
(floitlo find einplovnient for tlie activity of a spirited using 
gentiatiou, which wanted nothing bettei than the chance of 
pushing itself on the load of aits, liteiature, and science. 
Instead of finding it this sort of occupsition, the new goveinment 
tiled to work upon it by the same means as the old desjiotism, 
had recouisc to the same aibitiaiy measuies, and executed 
them with even inoieof brute violence. By ti eating the acts of 
insnhoidinatc oollcgiins as insuincUons, it tiansfonued school- 
boys into conspnalois 

Aumtclligint ap])liiation of the munuipal authoiities and 
tin lutional guaids, would have been enough to cpiietoi leprcss 
all tlu* disouhily movements pioduccd by discontent, without 
tlic c fiusiou of blood, but ihcie so( med to be an appiehcnsioii 
thatciMl inigisliatts and a populai foic( would act with too 
inu( h gentleness. The most biutal poluewas oigani/ed that 
evci existed in a civili/ed ( ouutry , and misdciiieaiiouis which at 
most should have been followed by a few francs fine oi two oi 
ihiec days imprisonment, weie put down with the same violence 
as dimes of the deepest dye. On seeing the agents of authority 
shedding blood (oi even trifling clause, a great mi mbei of the 
inhibitants got into tlie habit of caiiying aims for their own 
defence, and thus was biought on a state of things, m which 
the slightest disoidei in tlie streets takes the character of a civil 
war 

The secuuty with lespect to extenor telalions^ is precisely on 
tlie same footing as the interior. The new goveinment has not 
an atom moie patuoLic or ni^Uonal spirit, than the one which it 
succeeded, while at the same tune it has still less confidence 
in ils own position. It is awaie that in the eyes of foreign 
povveis 01 the gicatest pait of them, it is not legitimate , and 
perhaps it is not quite suie of it itself. Without either the 
genius anden^^y of a usmpci, oi the confidence given by the 
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longer possession which is called legitimacy, or the support of 
the popular feeling, it seems only to exist by sufferance. It 
looks as if it consid.ered itstdf as only the produce of an accident, 
which another accidentmight supersede without doing any harm 
either to it or France. The consequence is, that everybody 
believes its only object is to keep the arbitrary governments of 
Europe in play Uy concessions, long enough to get together 
a snug provision of its own ; and people really think, that if the 
alternative of making an a^qieal to the national feeling or 
abdicating were strongly put to it, it would cliuse tlio 
latter. 

Hence without an atom more confidence in the new monarchy 
than in tliat with whicli she was favoured by the foreign 
powers, — with still less, if possible, of personal regard for the 
head of the dynasty than for Charles X, — with no security for 
the preservation of internal peace or national independence, — 
forced to support in time of peace all the burthens of war, 
and having no certainty that this peace shall not be at an end 
tomorrow, — unable to tell in case of war who would be cither 
her enemies or her allies, — France has the piospect of her 
industry and commerce pining daily before her eyes, because 
nobody will be rash enough to enter into speculations wliicli 
the slightest accident might turn to ruin. A few sea-ports do a 
certain quantity of business, because a government thoiigli ever 
so bad cannot put a stop to the use of the necessaries of life ; 
but the main part of the population is in distress and misery. 

On many points, and particularly on that of security from 
abroad, France finds herself in a worse position than in tJie 
latter times of Charles X ; and there is another treasure, which 
of itself makes up for a multitude of ills, in which she has been 
decidedly the loser, — and that is, hope, lliere was formerly tlie 
certainty, that if the government resorted to force to execute its 
projects, it could be easily put down by a revolution ; and the 
public had the persuasion that a change of dynasty and a few 
slight alterations in the existing institutions, would be enougli 
to secure a tolerable government. But now a revolution a|)[)ear.s 
a dangerous affair, because everybody sees that it could not stoj) 
short of the removal of the institution of monarchy, and no man 
can look forward without alarm into the unknown gulph of 
consequences. This dread df tlie unknown, rallies about tin* 
new government in time of danger a multitude of individuals 
who despise anddiate it in their iiearts, but who are less afraid 
of it, than of what they think might follow. Louis Philinpe 
and his courtiers, who arc aware of this feeling, itiake Incir 
market of it with a good deal of dexterity. They know belter 
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than to lose their time in tiying to convince anybody of the 
excellence of then government, but they haip upon the fact 
that if It falls it must be succeeded by a republic, and then 
try to peisuade the people that any republic must be the one 
of 1793. 

Toi the previous sixteen years almost all the intelligent part of 
the Flench nation had had then minds set upcfti the English con- 
stiiution. The woik of Delolme and the wiitings of Benjamin 
Constant led them to believe that the freedom of the press, the 
institution of Junes, and a national repiesentation more or less 
(liiect, vvcie sufficing guarantees against the abuse of the powei 
of the tliione, and it was thought that the right of granting or 
K fusing supplies and inspecting their expenditure, kept the 
( lown in some soit at the inticy of the popular bianch. 

Ihis cieed in jmlitics has been wonderfally shaken by the last 
]uocecdings of the retgn of Chalks X, and the subsequent 
^()^clumcnt of Louis Philippe. The Fiench begin to think, 
lint a man who n to hold in hand all the military and financial 
Iniccs of a n ition, who is to name to all places of ])iofit, and to 
he mitlifi lemovcihh nor personally responsible, may govern as 
Ik hkcsiflu chuses to lull the iisk of a revolution. Thcinstanccs 
of tin late king and his successoi have convinced them, that 
tliost (onslitutional set unties which act so well undti a piincc 
wliotan be content with limittd authonty and is anxious to 
iiansmil it lohis ckscendants, aie of no avail against one that is 
blind and obstinalt , and thinks he docs not icign at all unless 
Ik I lilt s accoiding to his fancy. Insuiiection is ceitainly leftas 
I umtdy, but the lemcdy is siuh a sciious thing and may 
iiuolve so many consequent es, that it is impossible to have 
luonisc to it tveiy day. Two feelings moitovci in Fiance 
(ontiibut^ to piop up the system of constitutional monaichy , 
tiK hclitf tint this system will be the means of peace with the 
L,i( it tontinenlal monarchies, and the ftar iubpiitd by tlit 
It ( (diet tioiis of thf fiist itvolution. If tins fear should evei be 
gol ovci, and if it should be demonstrated that the absolute kings 
nnei meant to keep any teims aftei all with a king that owes 
Ins tin one to the pt ople, it is exceedingly likely that there would 
he an end of tlie monarchical form of government among the 
Li (IK h forever. 

This pel suasion that a levolutioii would be the end of 
monaiehical goveinment, and the diead of the excesses which 
nngl)( pie( ( de or follow the establishment of anolhei form, are the 
pMiK ip il siij)j)oi Is of Louis Philippe's dynasty , butin the breasts 
of tlu populalion at large ^heic exists a fedmg strongei than any 
a|ipiehensions of levolutionaiy violence,— which is hate of the 
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fallen dynasty and the aimios of tlie Holy Alliancf In tin Dc- 
paitm^nts wlicie the legitimists cairy on then jiitiii;uLs, oi 
which have suffeie^ horn the invasions of 1SI4 and ISI6 tind 
the reactions which were the consequence, this kdino is 
cairied lo a pitch of which it isdilliciiU to fcum an idea. \V1 kii 
the Duchess of Bern List showed heisell in llie west and was 
supported by her* partizans, filly thousand intional guaids in 
the same Departmenls took aims upon the spot witliout wailm^ 
for any oidci from the poveinment, 1 he mayois and tin ii as- 
sistant magistrates put themselves at the head, and moved dovv'ii 
upon the points wheie the plague ol tbouaneiic broke out. Ami 
the same kind of movement took place in some paits of the 
south, to put down the attempt that was made upon iVI u- 
seilles. 

If Fianceweieto be attacked by foieignei&,and the paiti/ans ol 
the goveinment that was pul down in July weie* lo make the" 
smallest mo^tment in suppoit of the iinaekrs wiUi a \ lew to biiiic 
about a thud lestoiatioii, Fiance would again become the llieati< 
of most deploi able cvccsses. The thoiough-going su|)poit(is id 
the levolulion, and they aie by fai the most numeious and most 
determined, make no seeiet that the lust me.isuie tlicy would 
take in such circumstances, would be to evteiinmate tin paiti- 
/ans of the Bouibons and foieign armies. We diould 
begin, they coolly say, by demolishing oui enemies at 
home, and then we would march against the enemies abio ul. 
They consider as among the partizans of the fallen dynasty tlu 
gi eater pait of the nobility and jniests , they aie awaie ot llu ii 
intrigues and the share they have in the ii ang of the ihottiuis. 
The toleiance, and even good-will, winch Louis FIii1i|,|)l's 
goveinment shows the nobles and piitsts who ait conspiring 
almost wMthont disguise, is in fact one principal leason ot tlm 
odium into which he is fallen. 

The men who talk in this manner ot thtir deteimmation tt> 
evtei inmate, aie nut as might be iniagined youthful fanatics oi 
men of naturally sanguuiaiy dispositions. On the eonlMiy 
they aie meui of iipened yeais, fatheis of families, who in the 
oidinary course of things would be incapable of tiving to hiiil 
any living soul, men foi the most ])ait belonging to the middle* 
classes of society, and who have had a libeial education. 1 hey 
talk of their deteimmation wit'hou Impassion, without excitenieuit, 
as quite a matter of couise, which nobody could think of hnding 
fault with; and -they conclude by e \piessing then ceitamty 
that they shall be joined by the most numeious classes. It is 
exactly the same language that was held in 1792 jand 1793, 
when France was attacked by the powers of the coUlition, and 
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had to make head at the same time against treason within, and 
maintain three or four armies without. The memory of the 
persecutions and violences of the two Restorations, and the 
example of what has befallen Poland, have not a little helped to 
give a keener edge to the hatred against the supporters or what 
is called legitimacy, who are considered, and j^ustly, as being art 
and part in the expected invasion. 

In those Departments where the population has been less 
exposed to sufl’ering from the reactions of the royalists or the 
consequences of the two invasions, as for instance in the central 
ones, — the ])assions of the opposing parties arc in a state of 
much less excitation ; the spirit against the legitimists is much 
less desperate, and there are a greater niuiil)er in favour of the 
Juste mi Hen system.* Rut even in these Departments people 
liave entirely got over all mistakes on the subject of Louis 
Philippe ; if they side “with him, it is not on account of any 
personal qualities or good intentions they attribute to him, 
but becuuso they consider his existence as preventing the com- 
mencement of an order of things which they look on with the 
more fear as knowing less about it. The ruling feeling in this 
jiart of Prance is distrust of both institutions and men, and by 
consequence a marked indifference to all kinds of political dis- 
cussion. Men are not well enough satisfied with what they 
liave seen of the results of constitutional monarchy, to feel 
much interest in it for its own sake ; but they have at the same 
time little appetite for trying the chances of a new form of 
government. The impression that was produced by the false- 
hoods published against the Opposition, is far from being 
worn out; but the leaders of i\\o juste milieu have shown such a 
mass of incapacity, selfishness, and bad faith, that they have 
deprived themselves of all credit even in the eyes ‘of their own 
jiarty. The result of the whole has been the creation of a sort 
of political apathy, which the government of Louis Philippe 
boasts of as a masterpiece of political wisdom, and laments 
nothing but that all the Departments of France are not in the 
same condition. 

The supporters of legitimacy do their best to justify by their 
conduct the determinations taken against them in many of the 
Departments. They keep up a round of intrigues for bringing 
on a third restoration, and look forward as to a personal triumph 
to the day when France shall be attacked by foreigners. They 
do not content themselves iwith holding conclaves in their 
feudal seats or the residences of the influential clergy ; but 
they keep up the organization and arming, in the west and 
soutli; of b&nds of assassins and incendiaries. The ministry 
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takes credit for having put clown tliese assemblages ; bul the 
suppression is far moro in appearance than reality. Tliosii 
who are acquainted witli the country state distinctly, tliat 
dmimerie is in greater strength at this moment than it was 
some montlis ago. The surrender of arms which is supposed 
to have taken place, consisted in bringing in a f(‘vv old rust y 
])ieces, by men who had very good ones that they left behind, 
if opportunity was to present itself for a new rising, the Chouaiis 
would be more numerous, better organized, and better armed, 
than they were when the Dnehess of Uerri made lier appear- 
ance among them. ^The lieads of this party are not at the 
trouble of concealing either tlieir strength or tlieir expectations. 
So convinced are they that Louis Philippe is playing into their 
hands, that in their organs of the press thoy encouiage him in 
the line he has taken. 

Those of the rising generation who have received a liberal 
education, and have not been led into the track of hunting 
after public employments, form in the ])resenL day a class in 
society by themselves. They aie not only disatlected to I lie 
present dynasty, but they are in a state of hostility to the fnm 
of government. They had been promised a monarchy surrounded 
with re])ublican institutions ; and when they found the intention 
was to put them ofF with the monarchy without the republican 
institutions, they made up their minds in return to have the 
republican institutions without the monarchy. The leaning 
thei^efore of the rising generation is all tovvaids republicanism; 
and this leaning is the stronger, as even the most vigorous sup- 
jjorters of Louis Philippe feel no decided confidence in him. TIu* 
death of young Napoleon, fiom whom the old servants of 
his father continued to have some expectations, lias vaslly 
simplified the question of the form of government. There is 
nobody left now, that the iTench would think of making a 
king of, if the younger branch of the Bourbons waa to go the 
way of its predecessors. 

Jhe ministers and Louis Philippe himself Jiave done a great 
deal to spread the republican spirit. With a view to injuring 
the Opposition in public opinion, they perpetually charged 
it with desiring to overturn the new dynasty and establish a 
republic. This charge, which was not true of at least nine- 
tenths of the members of the’ Opposition, has been taken with 
all seriousness by vast numbers of persons. On that class of 
the population which remembers the excesses of the first revolu- 
tion, and takes a republic and popular violenee for tlu‘ same 
thing, it has produced the ett’ect the government intended, and 
has made the Opposition the object of distrust and Tear. But 
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oil ilic people who aic in the flower of their age, it has produced 
a diiectly opposite efftcl, and in persecuting the Opposition 
inciiihtib as decided partizans of a icpublic, has made them 
think the uionaichy was given up by eveiybody that had not 
some personal interest in su])porlni<j; it, and that the easiest 
thing in tlie woild would be to establish a i^epublican govern- 
lutnt. The ehaige of lepubhcanism which Louis Philippe and 
Ills couit have been iinpiudeiit enough to direct against the 
Opposition, has liad othci effects inimical to the existing system. 
Ijy turning attention upon republican institutions, it has famili- 
al iztd the public mind with the idea of ovei turning the monai- 
(Incal loim; almost all the depaitmental journals, and they arc 
HI gieat niiinbci, have taken a tuin to this side. Under Louis 
Will and Chailes X, ^ the Charter ’ was the lallying point 
loi 111(11 of patiiotio|fcelings ; it wastotheciy of Vive la Chaile 
that they were collected foi lesistaiice; at the piesent day, any 
pi 1 son who should set up such a ciy, would be only laughed at. 
And the end has been, that some ol those men whom it was 
tlioufrht to bl 1 st in puldic opinion by the outciy ot republican- 
ism, liave taken to the thing in earnest; toi when they were 
obliged to submit to the bad side of the consequences, tlity 
tliought they might as well have the good. The youngei biancli 
ol the Bouibons has thtrefoic done exactly what the elder did ; 
by holding out the Op| 30 sitioii as its enemies with a view to 
iiitike them unp ipuLii, it has made them so in reality. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe, that the Opposi- 
tion has a foimed plan to oveitiun the present government and 
bring in a lepublic. The Opposition consisted, in the lifetime 
of Casimii Pciier, of fioin 160 to 180 members, and now in 
all |)iobability it is more than half the Chainbei. Nevci- 
thcless It may be assumed as a ceitamty, that out of 230 
ur 240 meiiibeis opposed to the system that has been followed 
foi the last two years, there would not be ten who would put 
ilK^mselvcs foiwaid to change the goveinment and dynasty, and 
estal)lisli a ropubhe. The lepubhcan form will be accepted,, if 
ever it ha|)pens at all, in the same way that the Oilcans family 
was accepted after the fall of Chailes X,— when theic appears to 
be no other way of saving the libeily and independence of the 
country. It was not for the sake of putting Louis Philippe on 
tlio throne, that the i evolution of July was brought to pass ; but 
simply to get rid of a dynasty which pioved itself incompatible 
with the existence of representative governnrent. It may be 
said with equal tiuth, that if the present dynasty is overturned 
and succeeded by a republic, it will not have been done for 
simple love* of a republic, but to get nd of a dynasty which like 
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the other has broken the conditions on which it was admitted, 
and proved its existence incompatible with the institutions and 
securities it was sworn to defend. 

For the sake of getting rid of all reslraint, and having liis 
own personal way in every alFair of national concern, Louis 
Philippe has destroyed all confidence and alfection on the pait 
of the men attached to the present Opposition, whether within 
the Houses or witliout ; and he has alienated the feelings of tlie 
numerous classes and particularly of the w^orkineii of the great 
towns, by the very measures which he has taken to prevent a 
new popular revolution aftei the manner of the one in July. 

The new king hardly found himself fixed in the place of his 
cousin Charles X, when he began to be afraid of the same end ; 
and as the men who fought in July were for the most part from 
the poorer classes, he left nothing undoi^ to hinder these 
classes from thinking of beginning again. Charles X fancied 
that if he could only make the regular troops fire on the citizens, 
there would be no fear of revolution ; never thinking that men 
accustomed to all the comforts of civil life would be bold enough 
or strong enough to attack his army, l^ouis Philippe and his 
court have reasoned nearly in the same way ; only instead of 
fighting the population with the army, they liave conceived the 
idea of setting the national guards at war with the working 
classes, and felt sure that if they could only put tlie middle 
classes in action against the working, these last would be 
deprived for ever of all power of rising against the govern- 
ment. 

This plan of setting one class against another to misrule them 
all, was formed within the month that followed the revolution 
of July, and has never been lost sight of since. The people 
in trust under the new goveriunent, were continually heard 
lamenting that some harmless assemblage of the people had 
dis])ersed without resistance ; what they wanted was, that some- 
body would have proceeded to some outiage, or at all events 
haye refused to disperse when called upon, to give an opportu- 
nity of making a hole through some of them,— -for tliat was the 
phrase, in the court of the citizen king. To push the national 
guard to act with violence, it was attem])ted to persuade them, 
though by the merest and most downright falsehood, that the col- 
lections in the streets were forhied^of professional thieves whose 
object was the jdunder of the shops. One of the most serious 
causes of complaint the new court ^dlegcd against Lafayette and 
his friends, was that they had put down the collections in the 
streets without shedding of blood. The system of violence thus 
preached up by the courtiers of Louis Philippe, and of which 
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himself is* understood to be the inventor, was not cou&nod to 
Paris or the repression of political coinniotions. ‘ It* was extended 
to the Dej)artments, to pul down disturbances created sintply by 
want. There were instances where public officers received 
severe reprimands, for having quelled without bloodshed dis- 
turbances excited by the price of corn. 

And while the new court fancied it was ‘keeping down the 
working classes by means of the national guard, its plan was (o 
Jceep this last in order with the regular army. But the experi- 
ments that have been made on this point in sundry of the great 
towns have hud such ill success, that therre probably will be 
some hesitation before they are tried again. They not only 
will never make the regular army come to blows with the 
national guard, but tliey cannot get the troops to act aguiiibC 
the working classes, unless the national guard begins first. 
There are numbers of officers who declare, that wdiere the qiies 
lion is of acting against anybody in their own country, no lioop 
of theirs shall move unless the nutioiral guard takes the head of 
the column, l^oof of this was given in the attempt at insur- 
rection in the month of June; wheie not a soldier could be got 
to fire upon the people, till the national guard of Paris began to 
act against the insurgents. 

In the middle of a people thus divided, distrustful, conscious 
of insecurity, weighed down with taxes, stands a ministry the 
most incapable and the object of the greatest contempt that 
ever existed in France. When Casuiiir Perier was called on to 
form a cabinet, he could not find a single man of talent and 
capacity that would act with him; because everybody was 
aware of bis irritable and passionate disjiosition, and scarcely 
any people thought he could maintain himself against the 
attacks of the Opposition, lie was consequently obliged, in 
order to get up a ministry, to take men who for the most part 
were of no force, in whom the public had not the smallest 
confidence, and who took office for nothing but the chances of 
jiersoiml advantage they saw in it. The colleagues of the Pre- 
sident of Council were consequently considered, both in the 
Chambers and out, as nothing but a sort of clerks, who had no 
will of their own, but took their orders simply from him, and 
had nothing to do with the system of policy pursued. They 
were supported in the Chambers in their several departments of 
office by the majority, as so many instruments of the First 
MinisteFs; but not one of iheni, without exception, had the 
smallest pretension to have any followers of his own in either of 
the Chambers. 

The death of the head of the cabinet set in its full light before 
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the eyes of the public, the incapacity, oi more piopoily the pei- 
fect nullity, ot his associates. Ihe only one aiming them that 
had any kriowledge. abioad, was General beb.isliani, Muns- 
ter for Foreign AHaiia. A man with an utter absence of 
attachment to any sy^teni ot policy inoietlian anothei, he was 
inclined, for the sake of keeping ofiue, to accede to cveiythmg 
required ot him by llie court oi the Fust Ministti , but still lie 
might have made some representations upon the points on which 
he was required to take an active pait. An attack ot apoplexy^ 
which he had towaids the end ot the last session, depiivcd linn 
almost entirely ot the use ot his intellectual faculties, and he 
has not recovered them to this day. lint v\liatcver may bo Ins 
state and condition, he keeps his place ; he can sign Ins name, 
and the king wants no moie. 

The Minister of Justice is a barrister who luidei Chaiks X 
liad acqiined a certain reputation by dtltnding some of tlic 
])erhons charged with political otlenccs, but who in icspcct of 
eithei leirislative 01 pidicial knowledge, is latlici bt.low inedio- 
cuty. As a Liwyci Ins knowledge is nothing, and he would not 
be coinpeierif to draw up the most trifling law. Since the le- 
volution of July he has separated himself fiom all the men 
whose opinions he had tcmpoiaiily adopted, and at tins moment 
IS nothing but a passive instrument m the hands of Louis Phi- 
lippe. He has put out of office, as far as he was able, all the 
liersons whose friend he professed to be, and in Ins oliicial 
capacity prosecutes the same writeis and piinciples that he de- 
fended as a pleadei. Scarcely a day passes without Ins old 
speeches being tin own in his teeth, in pait refutation of the 
pioccedings he sets on foot. 

The Munster of the Home Department came into office at tlie 
moment of tlie’tiial of the Polignac adniinistiation, when nobody 
could be found to take the place the doU) imii es [Ficncli Whigs] 
weie leaving. Nobody would tvu have thought of him, if he 
had not been a membei of the Chambei of Peeis ; but it was 
thciught necessaiy to have a inembei of that Chanibei in the 
cabinet that could speak, and there was not a better to be 
found. He was young, and consequently had no pievious poli- 
tical breaks-down attaching to his name ; he had given no 
proof of capacity, but he had the character of having gone 
through his college lectures \^ith aiedit. When he came into 
the ministiy, he undeitook to go hand in hand with Dupont de 
TEure and Geneial Lafajette, but he forgot the engagement 
after the first visit he paid Louis Philippe. He is ]Ubt now the 
minister the most in favour at comt, the most zealous^ courtiei 
of the several members of the loyal family, and the most docile 
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instillment the king has The only department of his office he 
attends to, is the seciet police and making appointments , all 
the rest he has turned over to some othei of the ministers. 
Louis Philippe is the more delighted, because, next to diplo- 
macy, he thinks he shines in the management ol secret police. 

The Mini'ster of Finante, a man of seventy-five years of age, 
IS the same Abl)c tint in 1789 officiated in tlie Champ de Mais 
when Talkyiaiid said mass , that m 1814 took an active pait in 
the lestoration, and VAas appointed to the ministiy of finance as 
a rewaid foi his services, in which capacity he was of some use 
to the under-the-iose speculations of Casimii Pciiei ; that emi- 
grated to Ghent when Napoleon came hack fiom Elba, and was 
appointed immstei again after the second lesl oration, lie 
is a man who looks for the public piospeiity in the funds, 
and has his eyes constantly fixed on the jobs of Change, a 
])cifcct stiangei to evelythmg that is not finance, and not cap i- 
l)le of lacking two sentences together foi the public e^e. 11c 
has made himself a paity among the gicit capitalists by favoui- 
ing then intcicsls at the public expense, and sharing m then 
opeiations Though he has only been a short time in the 
ministry, he has found the means to get togethci an enoimous 
fortune. 

The Minister of War, an old soldiei of Napoleon’s, has a high 
leputation as a miiitaiy man , but it is impossible to hide undei 
a more nigged and even lepiilsive outside, a moie supple and 
servile soul. Ignoiant of what is meant by political pinuijde, 
ready to lend his piofissional knowledge to the support of any 
system of goveinment, Maishal Soult has ncv( r dicamt of any 
object but foi tune, honouis, and power. He has been seen with 
the same zeal and eagerness serving a system of militaiy dc-po- 
tism undei the Empne, ]e&uitism and dwaanent Under the lie* 
storation, and the juste mtltcu after the revolution of July. 
Possessed of no cJiaiactci in private life, he is despised and 
hated even by the army In the last session he stood up in a 
full Chamber and dtchied, that he would never pait with his 
appointmenta but witli his life , and ho has the same taste for 
power as for money. He will execute anything that Louis 
Philippe may chuse to put him on. 

The Minister of Marine, an officer whose reputation dates 
fiom the battle of Navaiincr, has had the genius to keep fiom 
mixing with anything but the aftaiis of his department, which 
he IS held by some to undei stand pietty well He leaves Louia 
Philippe to manage the politics of the home and foieign depart- 
ments as he pleases, and professes that he has no knowledge of 
anything but what bdunge to the aea, Theie are those who 
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have pretensions to be acquainted with him, who think that at 
the bottom he does not know much more than the other minis- 
ters, only he is more cunning. In fact he has shown that he 
has the talent of getting into no scrape cither with the Cham- 
bers or the public. 

The Minister of Public Works is an old prefect of the Empire 
and Restoration, loyally devoted to any power tliat will give 
him place. It is said of him that on the fall of the Empire, lie 
had the tricoloured flag burnt by the public executioner, to 
curry favour with Louis XVIII and the returned emigrants. 
In the revolution of J»uly he was one of the emissaries sent by 
Charles X to the Hotel de Ville to treat, when he began to have 
a bad opinion of his situation. The signs of attachment he gave 
to the Bourbons of tlie elder branch, make him suspicious in 
the eyes of the patriot party, who have a jstiong idea of his 
working to bring about a third restoration’. He is active, indus- 
trious, and not without talent in petty affairs ; but he knows 
nothing of the general administration of a country. He has no 
political opinion of his own; or more properly, he is of the 
opinion of all jiowcrs that proffer him employment. His stock 
of complaisance for the private wishes of the king, is as gieat 
as that of either Soult or Montahvet. 

Very little is to be told of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the most pompous and the greatest cyplicr of mankind. He was 
taken only to stop a gap, and goes for nothing either with 
the public, or the Cliumbers, or liis colleagues, or the court. 
Of him therefore there is no more to be said. 

From what has been given it results, that properly speaking, 
France is without a ministry at all. There arc people who go 
by the name, but w ho arc in reality nothing more than clerks, 
having no common plan of their own, nor dire(*ting the politics 
of the country either at liome or abroad. Who is it then that 
really governs France ; and how does a ministry which is nei- 
ther supported by public opinion nor the Chambers, contrive to 
kc^ ill office ? 

France is governed by Louis Philippe. It is he that directs 
everything both within and without. The same reasons that 
made him dismiss from about him all the men of the revolution 
who wore faithful to their principles, have made him attach 
himself to ministers who are fiothkig but the cxecuters of his 
ideas. During Lafitte’s administration, he used to correspond 
personally with foreign powers, and keep back from his Vivat 
Minister the most important coinniimications of the ambassadors. 
At the present moment there Ls not one of the ministers, that 
durst demand of him as a constitutional right, to liave the 
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direction of foreign affiiirs, or even to be made acquainted Avitli 
the state of the relations of France with other governments. 
The king directs all and eveiything in such a style of absolute 
mastery, that he would consider it a personal incivility to be 
asked by his cabinet to let them have any share in the arrange- 
ment. 

In the home department, he governs in a manner equally 
absolute. It must not be thought, for example, that it is 
the Minister of Justice who sets the courts upon political 
prosecutions. The direction comes from the Court. The 
Procureur-Gencral of the C’oiir Royale fTt Paris, scarcely ever 
communicates uith anybody but the king direct. It is from 
him personally that he receives the order to prosecute such a 
journal, arrest such a suspected individual, or make an 
examination of his papers. The Prefect of Police is another 
that has his communications direct with Louis PhiHj>pe, and 
receives his hints upon the measures to be taken, and the 
spirit ill which he is to act in the performance of his 
functions. 

Ajipointments and dismisbals, of a certain degree of import- 
ance, are not proposed to the king by the ministers, but to the 
ministers by the king; and he has no idea of any objections 
beingmade. To know what kind of men he is to get riciof and what 
to employ, he applies to two or three Boards of secret scrutiny ; 
the one he is fondest of, being that which is carried on througli 

his aide-de-camp De R . The caviariUn the journals so 

often talk of, and which ib the virtual director of all affairs, 
is nothing but a kind of secret police-office, at the head of 

which is De R . This private board, which is as old as 

the first months that followed the July revolution, has been 
greatly enlarged since the income of the Civil List has bf-n 
added to the already extensive income of the house of Orleans. 

The nullity of ministers and the personal interference of Louis 
Philippe in all that concerns the public, are no secrets to any 
tolerably well informed man in France. Some surprise therefore 
may be felt, that such a ministry should be able to hold its ground 
in spite of the press and public opinion. See then how this 
phenomenon is to be explained. 

As long as Casimir Perier was alive, all those who put their 
trust in him saw nothing irt the ministry but himself, and never 
thought about his colleagues. And when he deceased, the 
session of 1831 was over. *The present ministers therefore had 
not to face the Chamber after they were left to their own 
strength. If they had had this to do at the beginning of 
tlie session, they could not have stood against the Opposition 
for a week. 
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When Casimir Pc'rior first became President of Council, 
many people from recollection of the long opposition lie had 
kept up under the Bourbons of the elder branch, took him for 
one of the stoutest supporters of the revolution of July^ and in 
eonse(iuence joined the ministry of u Inch he seemed to be the 
life and soul. And when they had once joined, the dislike to 
confess themselves wrong hindered them from quitting him, 
after his irascible temperament, imj)erio\is manners, violence, 
and antipathy to every kind of popular man and measure, had 
sliown him to bean unfit person to govern a nation. It became 
clear nevertheless toM ards the conclusion of the session, that 
many of the ])cputi(‘s submitted to his domineering but 
impatiently, and w anted only an opportunity to turn against 
his system. His death delivered them from their dilemma, 
and left them to the exercise of their judgment and their 
consciences. 

The other members of the Council, and Louis Philippe 
himself who so well knew how to make his advantage of the 
violent passions of the late chief of the cabinet, saw clearly 
what an enormous loss they had had. They made the most 
vehement efibrts to keep within their system all those wdio 
had been attached to the person of the man. 'I'hey tried to 
persuade France that the two past parliamentary majorities 
had supported Casimir Perior, not in consequence of the 
confidence which had arisen out of liis conduct while iii 
opposition iinck'r the Restoration, hut from approbation of 
tlie system he harl pursued since lie was minister. In this 
view' they exaggerated to a ridiculous extent in the journals 
under their influence, the effect produced in Paris by the loss 
which, as they said, France had just undergone ; they prompt cd 
the commercial* people to shut their shops in sign of inoiirning, 
got the greatest possible crow ds to attend the funeral, uiul set 
on foot a subscription for a monument. 


^ M. JV^rier’s heatl-cloiks that were left hehiiul him in the ministry, 
saw^tlwi funeral of the Ficsideni of Council to be a capital opportunity 
to rouse decayed affections, and get up an imjiosing (lis|)l{iy of sorrow 
for his lobS, and attachment to the political s\ stem he had chosen to 
continue. In consequence the National Guaids were put on duty to 
attend the fnneraL'eremony, and six ilioiisand people from theditlerent 
public offices got directions to mount a i[;rape in their hats, and go and 
help to utter .Teremiads at the tomb of the great man that for three 
days tlie Treasury journals had been hymning with their praise. 
Nothing that could tdnd to tickle the currWity of the loungers of a great , 
metropolis, was forgotten hy the juste milieuS undertakers ; jiro-'' 
grammes announcing the track of the procession, the enumeration 
and the places of the different civil and military liodies that were to 
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Mauguin in the name of the Chamber of Deputies, made addresses 
whieh woie recei^cd with o^orwhelnnn« plaudits.’ 

‘ Lifayette, on being called on to speak, moved forward towards 
the open load, and in a short extempore speech ])ointcd on one hand 
to the site \yjhore formerly stood the Bastille, an object which makes so 
tine a rcpresentati\c of the Revolution of I78‘b '^i^d on the other to 
that \ ast collection of the French people, who ha \ beaten their enemies 
in the giand ucek of 1S‘30. Jle bowed with enthubiahtic reverence to 
the colouis, not of a parcel of kings, but of the ])eople of Poland, 
Poitugal, Spain, Italy, and Germany, which floated o\cr the coffin of 
Lamarque, and which he called the children of the brave old Tricolour, 
lie ended with begging of the crowds that hcrard him to go quietly to 
their homes, and not to mar tins clot/ for their country And as 

something had been said about c.irrying Lamarque to the Pantheon, 
ivcttc urgently recommended to the friend'^ of Iibertv to respect the 
wishes of the deceased and the arrangements th it had been prexioiisly 
mule bv Ins relatives 'fhis exhoitation was iooci\'^d with general 
assent, the Dt[)Ufics withdrew, and if the funeral ceremony had ‘?o 
concluded, it would ha\c foimed the most impobing and memorable 
protest that e\er was entered against a goM^rnment or agunst its - 
measures.' — A ol ii p 348 

The ministry and its sj stem would not ha\o gone on for three 
d'i}s, if tlris expression of public opinion had ended without 
disorder; tlie administration was doiu for and utterly sunk, 
under the coiiscc|iienccb of it^ incapacity and the weight of 
general disapprobation. But just as the spectators were on the 
point of separating, somebodj in the middle hoisted two red 
fiags^ on one of which was inscribed ‘ Liberty or Dciith,' a red 
cap was paraded on the point of a pike, and the public was 
astonished with the appalling symbols of the time of blood and 
terror. A fight commenced between the armed bodies and a 
number of people whose intenlions and object the Deputies liad 
no knowledge of, and the c\'ipit«il was turned for four-and-tw enty 
hourjs into a regular field ot battle. The artillery, which was 
brouglit into action and continued so for many hours, carried 
terror into th(‘ bosoms of all the families in Paris, for people 
did not know' what the object of the fighting was. 

Jr* order to excite tlie troops to act, they were told they 
jjcrcto fight the Carlists, who after failing in the south and 
W'est were trying a last cliance in the capital. Tlie Minister at 
War in speaking to the oHicers collected near the Chateau of 
the Tuilcrics, told them they were now to settle the affair with 
the partizaiis of Henry V, and they must give them a blow of 
• which they would never get the better. Marshal Lobau com- 
manding the National Guard w^as much about the same time 
tolling the officers at the heads of corps, that they were to fight 
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the republicans and save Paris and France from the repetition 
of the scenes of And the Minister of the Interior gave 

out in a proclamation, that the insurgents were republicans and 
Carlists both together, who had formed a inonstrous alliance to 
overthrow the monarchy of July. 

On the morning of the 0th of June, the Opposition deputies 
who were in Paris met at M. Lalitle’s, to determine whether 
means could not be found to stop the bloodshed and establish 
peace. Some of them proposed that they should go in a body 
to the Tuileries, and ;50 induce the people by their example to 
show themselves on the side of the government. Others ob- 
jected that this proceeding would be considered by a great 
number of persons, as conveying an approbation of a system 
which put France into a state of civil war. They said the 
ministry would not fail to present it to U'le public in this light 
through the medium of their journals ; aiul that Louis Philippe 
would only be the more obstinate in his system, if he discover- 
ed he was to be supported by the Opposition in the dangers 
it might bring upon him. It was however agreed that three 
Deputies should wait upon the king to represent to him the 
melancholy consequences u'hich liad arisen to France from the 
course taken by his ministry, and try to bring him to measures 
of mildness and conciliation. TJie whole assembly was of 
opinion tliat this ought to be done, but nobody w’ould volunteer 
the office. A ballot fixed upon Messrs. Lalitte, Odilon Barrot, 
and Arago. It >vas agreed that the Deputies should meet again 
in the evening at M. Lafitte’s to hear the report of the three 
commissioners. The author gi;es an account that may be 
depended on as pretty correct, of the interview^ between Louis 
Philippe and the three Deputies. 

* The three Deputies were immediately introduced into the room 
that was Louis XVIIPs bedchamber, hut transformed by the opera- 
tions of July into a business-room for Louis Philippe. The king 
speg^dy made his appearance by a side door leading out of the queen’s 
apartment. The king's looks and countenance were j)lacid,his manner 
civil, free from agitation, and showing no signs of the mental sulTcr- 
ing which the state of things might reasonably have produced. Ilis 
Majesty received the three patriotic Deputies with politcue^is, told 
them he was glad to see them, tlmt tlie Opposition could not have 
chosen individuals he was more happy to receive, and after asking 
them to sit down, and taking a place jjiimself in front of his writing- 
table, aj)pearcd to wait to hear what tliey had to say.’ 

^ If my information is correct, what then took place in lliis 
memorable interview was as follows. I shall give the facts witliout 
comment, exactly as they came from the recollection of another 
person into mine.* 

2 G 2 
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' M. O^Hloii Barrot spoke first ; and in a grave address, in the most 
giiardcd and respectful terms, iqircscntcd to the king that the Depu- 
ties of the National Opposition, like all good citizens, deeply lamented 
the disorders and c^ils which the day before had witnessed ; that none 
of them could find words to express their leprobation of the excesses 
and culpable displays of feeling, fallen into by the individuals who had 
disavowed the law and resisted the legal authoritie^i by forceof arms But 
that it was also pait of then duty not to conceal fiom the head of the 
state, that the retrogiade policy of his cabinet, the neglect with which 
the engagements entered into in J uly had been treated, the way in which 
the hopes formed from the revolution had been disappointed, the 
national honour forgotten, and in short the Whole system since the 
liUh of March, had jnoduced an exasperation and mass of hostile feel- 
ing, which by setting the citizens upon each other, had filled the 
stieets of Paris with blood, and paved the way for that most dreadful 
of calamities a civil war, which might no sooner be put down at one 
point than it would break out at another.’ 

Odilon l^airot ended with adjuiing the king to put an end to» 
the effusion of blood which was still going on, to stop the cannon 
which was hcartl at the time in the room where the king sat, to be 
moderate towards the con(iueied,dnd to allay all future causes of contest 
by a speedy and frank return to the principles on which the i evolution 
had jdaced his family upon the tin one.’ 

Tiie king replied, that having been danngly attacked by bis 
enemies, he made use of his legitimate right of self-defence , that the 
time was come when revolt must be put down, mid he only em- 
ployed arUllerij that it might be done the (piickcr, that foi all thal, 
he had refused to accede to the pioposal which had been made to him, 
to dalare the eiiy of Paus in a stale of y that as for the pretended 
engagements enteicd into at the Hotel tie Ville and the rcpnhlican 
institutions about which the Opposition made so much noise, he did 
not know what it all meant , that he had fulfilled to superfluity every 
piomise he had made, and given Fiance as much oi more of republican 
institutions than he had ever engaged to do j that the Programme of 
the Hotel de Ville never existed anyvvheie but in the head of Geneial 
Lafayette, whose incessant protestations on tliat imint were evidently 
the effects of a mistake , that as for the sv^^tem called of the LUh of 
March, people were cjuite wrong in giving the credit of it to M. P^rier, 
for the system was the king’s own and the result of his individual 
conviction, the produce of his own reflexions, and the expression of 
his political and official opinion j that he, Louis Philippe, had only 
consented to take the throne on conditions which implied being 
followed up by this system,*' the ‘most conformable of any to the 
general wish of France, and from which he would not move on either 
side if he was to he made minc^-meat in a mortar. And besides that,” 
added the king, it will not do, gentlemen, to deal in vague charges. 
Point out the complaints you have to make against what you call 
the Perier system, though Perier, poor man, has very little right 
to bear the blame. What is the fault you find with the system ? Let 
us hear.*’ 
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‘ M. Arago replied by a rapid anti lively sketch of the divi'-ions by 
which France was torn to pieces, and which the present policy of the 
government aiipearcd expressly ealculatt’d to keep up. He instanced 
his own family, in a state of distraction from political diircrenccs, and 
<|uoted his brother and ne}>hew who perhaps at the inoincnt tlnit he 
was speaking were taking away each other’s li\es on opposite sides, 
and he compared it j,o the history of the D’Ailly in the time of tlic 
League, who while fighting for Henry TV killed his own son in the 
streets of Fai is. M. Aiago then mentioned (he W'ay in which public 
employments had been gi\en to friends of the fallen dynasty, the 
outrageous connivance at tlic operations of the Carlists, while any 
trifling improprieties i'n the men or the journals of July were jirosc- 
cuted with a violence unexam|)lcd in the annals of the Rcstoiation. 
M. Arago then stated the astonishment and grief felt throughout the 
whole of France at the apparent understanding existing with the 
Duchess of Berri, and the unfavourable constructions to wdiich this 
circumstance might give lise At these woiitls Louis Philipjio broke 
out, “ Tliat his government had no enemies bnt the C'ailists and the 
republicans j that the notions which had been talked of, w'eie nothing; 
but the conse<iuences of their mana*uvres ; that people accused him of 
avari^'C, him, who in all his life never knew that money had value ; 
that they perverted his best intentioiw, till for a long time he had not 
been able fo look info either the Tnfmie or the Natioital ; that liis 
father, iL'ho wtis the best citizen in France, Jiad been calumniated 
like himself, till he had been dri^en to give the levolution a hlvodtj 
pledge he ought not j that the demands of tlie twm revolutions were 
insufferable alike; that lie, Louis Philippe, was not aii obstinate man, 
and lie had sliowm it, when after long resistance he had been weak 
enough to yield to mob direction, and take down from the front of his 
lesidence, and out of his coat of arms, \\\q Jleiirs de ///i width had 
ahvays been the beaiing^ of Ids family.’ 

' As to the representations relative to the Duchess of Bern', Louis 
Philipjie declared, that if that Princess wa*- taken, justice sliould ha\e 
its course ; but happen what wdll, his reign should never witness 
bloodij tragedy. Aiul as he said so, the cannon at St. Mery made the 
windows of the palace rattle.’ 

‘ The discussion having been turned by M. Arago on the giound of 
foifcign aflairs, and the deputy lamenting the state of degradation and 
submission into which France had fallen in the eyes of Fiirope, the 
king in return launched into pndses of the foreign iioliey. 'i'his po- 
licy,” lie said, “is whathas hindered the powers fiom doing what they 
decidedly intended. For six months, J have had them all in my own 
hands. The king of Holland will gi'c in. IhaAcfound France a 
new ally in King Leopold, and I cliall make liim my son-in-law in 
spite of many that it will not please. In short, if 1 am obliged to say 
it, the powers are in such a ])ositicrii that my throne just now^ is the 
last that could be shaken^ — there is not one of them has got the stuff 
in him a Duke of Orleans has.” 

But, Sire, the businefcs of Ancopu ! To think of the tricoloure^l 
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flag being hauled down by order of Rome, upon the walls of a 
citadel of which our own troops are in possession ! To think of the 
ambassador of the king of the revolution of July kissing the Pope’s 
feet ! ” 

Gently, Sir!” said the king sharply, we can all hear^ Well, 
there may be hoinething to be said about the business of Ancona. But 
we wanted to carry a point j that ua^ all that was^of any consequence j 
and we have carried it. And then, a little consicleration for an obsti- 
nate old prioat, was no such great matter. And besides, whatever 
were the means employed by my ambassador, he has made out a com- 
plete justilication in his correspondence. Cioon.” 

‘ The discussion having begun again upoi/* the system at large of 
the Idth of March, the king, who gave himself the air of holding M. 
Perier very cheap, maintained that the complaints of the Opposition 
had all the less foumlation, inasmuch as the system was in reality 
nothing hut the continujition of that of the 3rd of November. 1 
appeal to M. Lafitte,” sl^id he, Is it not the system you followed 
yourself.^” The quondam Prcftident of the C'ouncil at tirst preserved 
the sort of silence which says No. But on Louis Philippe’s afterwards 
putting for ward again thesameanalogy, M. Lalitie protested vigorously 
against any such admission, which would he the more inaccurate, it 
being notorious that a radical difference of opinion with his Majesty 
on the conduct of aflairs both at home and abroad, had been the cause 
of his retirement from office.’ 

‘ In conclusion Louis Pirilippe said to tire tlrree Deputies, that it 
being his duty to hear the representativ es of Prance, and study the 
wants and wishes of the country, he should always be glad to sec 
tliein. 'Jdiat when they made anv rcpresenlatiorr upon good grounds, 
he would pay every attention to it ; hut to sjreak plainly, he really 
had irot found there was any thing in their Coniph Rendu, of which so 
iiiiich had been said, and as the system followed by his government 
was the result of his mature convictions, he was sorry to be obliged 
to tell them that he would not alter it.’ 

* On rising to go away, M. Lafitte said to the kirrg tliat he withdrew 
uirder feelings of the deepest pain j that he implored of him to com- 
jrare the eagerness and enthusiasm with which he was received in 
public in times that w^ere past, with the effect in the [rresent day j that 
this only demonstrated that a great deal was wrong j and that he con- 
jured 11 is Majesty to ask himself, whether a king of Prance who 
warrts 50,000 men to take careof him, is kirrg of Prance at all.’ — Vol. 
ii. p. 350. 

The government, as is known, got the better of the insur- 
gents. TJiat same evening ii was determined to declare Paris 
in a state of siege, and that the individuals charged with po- 
litical oft*ences, and particulaKy the editors of journals, should 
be brought before a Court Martial. Barlhc had drawn up a report 
upon the question whether simple civilians could be brought 
before such a court, and it had been proved upon him that the 
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course would be illegiil and contrary to tlie fundamental pro- 
visions of the Charter. But they were not to he slopped by 
this ; for no doubt u as felt that the Court of Appeal \^Cassa(ion\ 
would side with the ministry against the law. Inhere was an 
idea at first of arresting some forty Deputies ; and those who 
had met at M. Lafitte’s got intimation that wai rants ^^ere 
being prepared agiinst them. The Court, u hich this hind of 
coup d^tlat M’ould ha\e exactly suited, nexeitheless failed at 
heart when it came to the point; but not liking to give up the 
plan completely, it ordered warrants against three member^ of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The decision given in the interval 
by the Court of Appeal, which was the result of the wa\ in 
which the matter was taken up hy the press, put an extin- 
guisher upon these schemes of violence. 

The attempt at insurrection on the 5th and Ctli of June 
having had the effect of momentarily consolidating the minisirj , 
Louis Philippe speedily took advantage of this to dismiss from 
public office, not oul) such Deputies as remained steady to the 
principles of the rev^olution, but tludr sons, their hroiliers, and 
their friends. The consecpiencc of this has been, that there 
as wide a breach bctvv’een the Opposition and Louis Philippe', as 
there was with Charles X and any members of his kimil) ; and 
that in the coming session, it will be stronger and more' imiU‘d 
than in the last Such members of the Cluimbcr as supported 
the ministry from attachment to Cashnir Perier or llirougli 
the opinion they had of his character or talents, are vx'ry little 
inclined to support the ministrv at present. They feel the 
necessity of getting the govTrument of h'lance out of the 
hands of the court, and consetpicntly will not give their 
support to men who arc simply tools of Louis l*liilipj)e. 
Another portion, though disposed by habit or interest to be 
alw^ajs on the side of govcrmneiit, will he under the necessitv of 
abandoning the ministers, to keep on terms w ith the electors that 
scad them to the Chamber. Many of these hav e been afraid to 
go back into their counties, for fear of being saluted wit! 
warming-pans and coi)per kettles, and oilier broad hints from 
their constituents ; and they look to the next session for get- 
ting themselves into a little better odemr. It is therefoiv all 
but impossible, that the present ministry slioulcl have a 
majority in the representative House. 

But wall Louis Philippe hold to his declaration, that he will 
not change if he ivas to be made mime-meat in a mo) tar ? Will 
he try to go on with ministers that cannot gel a majority ; or 
will he dissolve the Chamber for the chance of getting one that 
will suit him better ? Whichever of the two he may do, he 
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will find Iiiiiisclf in exactly the road of Charles X, only that 
tliih time the chances will he worse. The people would be less 
generoiib this revolution than they were the last ; and would be 
exceeding likely to pay themselves for the deceptions that have 
])een practised on them for two years that arc gone. On the 
other hand, there does not seem much likelihood of Louis 
Philippe’s giving up with a good grace to a majority against him 
in the national representation ; he will therefore take to some 
middle course, j) toper medium invention or another. But 

even if he does this, he Mill be obliged, on many points, to do 
something to satisfy tlic country, and this will increase the 
strength of the Opposition in the Hr)use. The more people 
have been disappointed, the more rigid uill they be in the securi- 
ties reciuircd of the Crown, and as the distrust is as strong on 
one side as the other^, it may be foretold that it will not end 
without a rupture outright. 


Aar. XII. — 1. on VoVUuud Tuitics; conldhimj; Sii of ihe 

Puticipal Rules piopcr to be ohbcrvcd by a Pohficol Asbtonh/y, 
By Jeremy Benthain. London, 1791. 

2. PtacLivid Sag,gvstlohs foi ihe inUrnal Hi form of I he House oj 
Commons, By a Parliamentary bccrctary. F. (\ Westley. 
18112 . 

3. Report fiom the Sehet Committee on Public Petitions. 25 July 
1832. Par. P. No G39. 

4. Repot t ftom the Select Committee on the present State of the 
Library of the House of Commons. IG July 1832. Par. P. No. 
GOO. 

5. Repot t ftom the Select Commit tie on the House of Commons 
Buildings. G October 1831. Par. P. No. 308. 

G. Report of the Officers connectid with ihe House of Commons, and 
the Salaries, Fees, and other Emoliiinuits, leceivcd by (lit Holdcis. 
1 8 April 1 832. Par. P. No. 398. 

7 . Return of ihe Expenses of all Select Committees of the House of 

Commons since the year 1830. 27 September 1831. l*ar. V. No. 

273. 

8 . An Account of the Expensts incurred, and the number of Reports 
ptesented by the several Commissions of Inquiry during the years 
1830 and 1831. G June 1832. Par. P. No. .312. 

A GLANCE at the h&t of publications and ])arliamentary 
documents above, will suggest to the most careless 
cader other reforitis than the preliminary one just accoin^ 
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plitjhed. Wliat bome ot these refoims ouG;ht to bo, it is pio- 
postd to make the subject of the ])icbtnt ailicle 

III cxamiiiintT the machinciy of the legislatuu, lefeieiice 
should be made to i(b duties. Bj duties, aie not incdiit those 
coiibideiations of political honesty winch wo have soui^ht to 
secure by tlie lelorin bill, but the pi letie il diudj^iiy which 
must be encountered in oidci to attain the objects of a 
legislatuie. The notion of an M. P hitheito has extended 
little furthei than the privilege of fiaiiking, conductinn local 
business, obtaining admission in or undci the gallery, foi- 
waiding petitions and inemoiiils to the Tuasuiy, Lxcisc, oi 
Customs, asking foi places, pHsenting petitions, and voting on 
the gicat questions, all the minoi paits of the execution ol 
the gieat scheme, escape the observation of almost the whole 
of this busiest ol polilicil commuiiities. One is almost 
tempted to believe tint the attention ind the talk bestowed 
upon political inatteis by the Imglish public, have pai taken 
more of the lestless cuuosity and gossiping pio^^nsity of the 
quidnunc, than of the sincere eaintstness of the thinking, dis- 
interested and patiiotic f iceman, whose mind is sensible of the 
shait which his inleicst, not less than his duty, demands that he 
slioulel exeicise in the conduct of public aflans. Thanks to 
the Louis, their resistance to the uform bill has lOused the 
people to a full sense of its value , and though a gu at puce 
h is been paid foi it, in the loss resulting from the stagnation 
of business which aiose from the iinivcisal excitement and 
alaim, we shall in all piobability ciciuc thiough the national 
tidvaneeinent in political thought a laigu abuiidanee of good 
effects fiom the ineasuie m e oiisequence, and (heiewith a more 
ample indemnification foi the jnesent saeiifiee, than if our 
demands had been obtained without the necessity ot eiifoicmg 
them. 

However lapidly a nation advances in the maieh of improve- 
ment, it IS only step by step that it cui proceed surely. It is 
thus only that each position attained is seeuied, and fair footing 
made for fuithei advancement 

We have gamed the hist step — the recognition ot oui light to 
chuse our lepiesentatives, to exercise a free voice in the 
councils of the legislatuie. Whethei theexeieise of tint right is 
largely enough secured, a vciy little time will show. It is laigely 
enough, no doubt, to enable us to get a film footing to struggle 
with effect, for whatever else mxy be neecssai^ to sccuie that 
right m its widest and dullest sense. 

The object now is to select the tools foi oui chosen woik- 
roen 5 to examine them, that no time may be lost m discarding 
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such as aio unfit foi their allotted uses, and in discoveung whal 
nnpioveinents may be made in llitm, that the gieat work be 
not delated foi lack of the secondaiy iubtruments, and thus 
good woikmen, good tune, and good measuies be of no avail, 
and occasion be given to the boioughmongtr and the toiy to 
laugh us to bcoin But woisc than all, shall we check that 
glowing public spiiit which alike sustains 'the efforts of the 
friends of the people and discomfits then enemies, by giving 
birth to the idea, that no leliancc can be iilaced on public 
viitue, that it is a sentiment, giateful indeed, but as it wants 
eneigy and aptitude foi exeition, faithless Ui peifoiniance^ It 
IS on this idea, that the vanquished tones found thin hope to 
swim back airain to place when the wateis aie calm, it they do 
not succeed before the present agitation his subsided. Skilled 
in the tactics of dcbite, the toims of business, the routine of 
office, and in the conventional foi ms of the House, they com- 
placently contempldfe the entanglement and defeat, — by mys- 
tery, by bustle, by refeience to old usages, — of the cffoit.^ of the 
new men with \\hoin iiuh pendent (on^titucncies will supply 
the place of the fashionable loungei and the intriguer at clubs. 

Foiewained, is foieaimed Lit us see how nntteis woik now, 
and be prepaied at once to iid oiii selves of the useless and 
awkward tools, which might do well enough foi coaise and 
lude work, but which must mai the moie delicate woikman^'hip 
we have undei taken 

The maxim * Knowledge is powei ’ has been passed so often 
in the cuirency of gem ialitie->, that the more ])rictical woikings 
of the truth escape oui aUention. It ceases to be an active 
piinciple, opeiating immediately upon our conduct. Let us 
not repeat the error, but consider by what means knowledge is 
power in the legislatuie. 

In the legist iture, knowledge is the greit but not the only 
power, fitted to accomplish the ends of that institution. It 
weie too plain a e[ucstion to ask, if experience did not show 
that its tiuth is almost universally ovei looked,— but can a good 
law be made without a knowledge of the nature and condition 
of the pci sons and things that aie to be the subjects of it ^ Prac- 
tical wisdom IS not instinctive oi intuitive. By what piocess 
does a man bowi with a silvei spoon in his mouth,— taught 
nonsense veises at Eton, wenching, driving, and theliabits of the 
spendthrift at the University, — Icainthe condition of tlie middle 
and lowei classes of society, then wants, their feelings, opinions 
and habits'? But if chance gives him a glimpse of the circum- 
stances of o.ther ranks of life, made half intelligible to him by 
the reading of a newspaper or a novel, — by what singular gift of 
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nature does he, whose peisoiial habits aic in constant uai v^ith 
business, become possessed of the knowlcdi^e of its minute 
opeiations^ He may inideistand the law of usuiy, fiorn his 
dealings in jouth with the Jews , he may not be altogether un- 
acquainted with the law of dcbloi and cicclitoi, and the doctime 
of pi ofits,fiom having figuicd in incipient actions, and ])aid twenty, 
fifty, 01 d bundled ‘per cent foi long cicdit. Jmispiudence he 
may have leaint as a magistiate at the sessions, oi a giand 
juryman at the assizes, the laws of leal propeitv, and the 
question of the geneial ugistiy fiom his attoiney, with whom 
he IS deeply moilgaged , the coin-laws fiom hisstewaul, the 
pooi-ldWs from his tinants at quaiUi-day, ciiminal law 
fiom committing poacheis , these have been geneiallv the inci- 
dental lessons — the casual expi i lences of a legisl itoi He stai ted 
in life flushed with the possession of wtalth beyond the powers 
of his mind tospend usefully, fieciucnte d the tuif, jiassed tliiough 
the gambling-house, escaped with a i educed foituiie ui else be- 
came sordidly poor. In the one case he became obei and wise, 
and fumed lus knowledge of life to account by making laws, as if 
all menweie fit foi the gallies, nieco\eidbly \icious, or honest 
only when they have cliscoveicd fiom the eflec ts of their vices 
that its seeming is the best policy. In the othei case he pie- 
sented the beau ideal of the place-huntei. 

Ihis genus is divided into many species , vaiymg inshadesof 
])limngc, in slight chaiacteiistics of foim, and in degrees of 
\oiacit) 01 savageness, but with the e\cc])tioii of a few laie buds, 
tlic essential features aie the same 

But of the exceptions, how is the cast impioied. Some arc 
lawyeis, some aie mci chants, some aie monopolists, some aie 
millionnaiies,some aie theoiists, some aicpiactu .jmen, some are 
bible-men, h6vv many aie statesmen, the jiailiamcntaiy itcoids 
say not. It is not nectssaiy to dwell upon chaiacteiistic featuies 
of these classes, then names dcsciibe then pcculiauties, and in 
them aie included all then qualifications. 

The complaint is not that these vaiictics find place m the 
House of Coinmuiis, for ptihaps it is piopci that the follies and 
vices as well as the wisdom of the countiy slioiild be icpie- 
sented , but that the aiiangements of the House aie of sue h a 
nature as to give scope only to the peculiarities desciibed, 
without exacting any secuiity foi the peiiormance of the general 
duties of the legislature. 

The House of Commons is a spetics of stock-maiket, in winch 
each paity endeavours, to accomplish his own objects, to buy 
and sell at the most favoiuablc puces, and by liickaird intrigue 
aud all available methods, to succeed as be best may. 
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The ^ government’ and the ' opposition/ are tlie ruling parties. 
All others arc mere skirmishers, depending chiefly ui)on the 
indifference of the two great parties, in the midst of their own 
conflicts, to the petty objects of individuals. Hitherto, the ^ go- 
vernment ’ being the ruling party, has usually resisted all mea- 
sures, which have not emanated from its own body. 

What side will the government take? ha4 been the common 
inquiry. In the abolished state of things, probably this was a 
necessary evil ; no party in the House having the power 
to carry its measures without the aid of government, the mem- 
bers in general patiently awaited its decisipn. 

I3y the downfall of the boroughmongers all dominant parties 
are destroyed. The close boroughs formed the nucleus of each 
party. Their representatives or nominees were, in such cases, 
the professional politicians who carried on, like other tradeis, 
the business of their q)arty. The independent members who 
thickened the ranks on either side, were perhaps duped by their 
own impressions, or, if aspiring, hoped to reach an eminence on 
the shoulders of their fellow partizans. 

But now these things are changed. The House must exist 
by itself, or if upheld by any foreign aid, it must be l)y the power 
which creates it, public opinion. 

Public opinion however, will not preserve it, if its self-govern- 
ment be not regulated by sound practical rules, especially 
adapted to the uses and olijects of the institution. 

In the masterly fragment published by Ikmtham for the use 
of the French in their first revolution, lie attiibutes the failure 
of the representative bodies foimed by Louis XVI, to the 
want of good practices. In that day, he approved of the 
British practice, which did not materially differ from that now 
in use. In the interval, the duties of our legislature have 
changed ; in other words, they have been extensively enlarged. 
From the discussion of a few subjects, and those chiefly of a 
party kind, w^e now bestow our attention upon dry details. 
Great principles, systems, and not individual measures alone, 
are now to be revised and remodelled. Interests of all kinds, 
which had no existence at that time, have started up, each 
claiming a code of laws for itself ; and as long as the meddling 
practices which have existed, egntinue to exist, the vigilant 
watchfulness of an overseer, on the workings of the antagonist 
and anomalous restrictions and regulations which have fettered 
the exertion of domestic industry and thwarted or misdirected 
foreign enterprise, is demanded to be in unceasing exercise. 

Member^j of the House of Commons who recollect the period 

when Fox emd Sheridan eloquently declaimed^ will confirm thia 
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statement. Indeed during; the la&t Parliament, a membei who 
sits on the opposition benches and fouoht vigoioiislv aj^ainst 
the Bill, declared, that in the couise of the Unity y^ars 
he had sat in the House, its business had incieased tenfold, 
while the facilities which had been adapted to the least 
amount of business, had not been sufleied to u,iow with the 
giowth of the de*mand foi then inciease. A candid confes- 
sion. Good piactices, like oui i^ood constitution, have been 
woin down to unfitness, by the pressuie of aiicais for 
which they made no piovision. Let us be giateful , it is bettei 
that all reforms should be radical, an entire upiooting of that 
which IS VICIOUS and inapt, than be a dilatory amendment 
by instalments, which removes the rot paitially, leaving enougli 
to entei and destioy wliat may be sound 

biiRobcitPiel has lately nibbled at the internal rc form of 
the House A Committee was appointed at his instance in the 
list session, and upoited on the piesdit method of picsenting 
petitions. 

It IS amusing to lead the CKcusatoiy statement in the Repoit, 
that the Committee has desired to olftr suggfstions ‘incon- 
foimity with ( onstitutional usage/ followed as it is by siindiy 
txtiat ts fioin the journals, all of which indii ite that the measuies 
Ksoitcd to on pievious occasions, wcic not founded upon piccc- 
dent, but spec idly adajitcd to tlie nituie of the cmtiguuy 
which ( ilkd for then aid 

Ihe Committee iccommcud that the House should sit in 
committee on appointed clip's, liefou the House commences its 
daily Mttinj;, and that to ivoui much spi ikmg, it shall be coin- 
pctdittothe iTidubci pic cnting the petition, niticlv to move 
that it be lefciicd to i Sddt Ckinmnllec, on whom sliall dev ohe 
the duly of cxinictmg tlie piayei and gduial ubpets, with any 
])e(uhai facts 01 v lews, and aiianging the mallei thusobtuned 
111 a shape inoic attiactive thin is found in the Appendix to the 
Votes. 

•The suggestions of Sir Robeit Peers Comimltee aic good as 
far as they go, but they aie wondrously like the bit by bit 
measuies foi which he is distinguished It is tiuc that much 
valuable time is expended m speeches on the piescntation of 
petitions, but it must also be lei^ollectcd that this foini often 
gives the mernbei the oppoitunit> of speaking to a point of ital 
impoitanee, for which no othci occasion can present itself uiuUi 
the pi esent arrangements of the* Hou'^e ; and the ])etifions aie 
not the mam cause tif the «»lovciily method of proceeding in 
vogue with our legislative bodies. As long as they eiowd all 
and sundry then measures be foie a single body of G 58 mem- 
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bers, of every complexion of personal taste, of politics, of experi- 
ence, and of ability, and confine the real duty of conducting the 
affairs of the legislature to a small knot of gentlemen on each 
side of the table, the same results will follow, the same indiffer- 
ence to the general objects of the House, and the same apathy 
iind vis inet tm\ which are the most discouraging circumstances 
that meet the unfortunate man of real business. 

Another, in the list of the ]mblications at the head of the 
article, is tlie ‘ Report of the Select Committee on the Library 
of the House.* The library is altogether a recent establishment. 
A few years ago, the small collection of books which belonged 
to the House, were huddled together in the ' Smoking Room.^ 
Latterly a librarian and sub-librarian have been appointed, 
and a fair collection of books formed ; but the room was of 
course too small for the icceptioii of an extensive collec- 
tion, and a larger place is now lequired. No one would begrudge 
members the means of knowledge ; though it is doubted whether 
any considerable niunbei of them have made any use of the li- 
brary but as a convenient vvnting-ioom. 

It is a curious specimen of the working of our House of 
Commons, and shous with what disproporfionnte velocity it 
follows in the track of public improvement, that its library 
should be of such recent formation. The Votes and Pioceed- 
ings are not many years older; and they are susceptible of great 
improvement, as v\ell as of being got up at much less expense. 

The Repoit of the Committee mentions a singular fact illus- 
stiative of the indiffeience to tlic higher (jiuilifications of a legis- 
lative body. The salaiy of the dooi-keeper of the House exceeds 
by a hundred or two of pounds that of the hhrarian. The 
question still remains, of whetlier the door-keeper is paid too 
much, or the hbianan too little, or both arc paid too much, only 
in unequal ratios. Rut the fact is characteiistic. 

These are cnciinistances to be noted. They will serve as am- 
nninition wheiewith to attack a position which the fi lends of 
things as they are endeavoui always to maintain, — that all woiks 
well, — that tlie old system has been long establi^shed, is not 
free from abuses, but abu.se is a poitiori of humanity and its 
works. 

All men have not the pl^ysical strength of the member for 
Middlesex ; and the pei. severance and eneigy which he has dis- 
played might have wrought n\orc usefully, if the forms and pro- 
ceedings of the House had been simplified, and the business 
divided more equitably among its members. This is certain, 
that leavirfg the zealous foe to extravagance to fight the battles 
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of economy in the committee for finance, infeiior soldiers might 
have grappled with otliei hianchcs of public aHairs. 

Constituents must not enteilain the vain hope of then 
new and independent membeis effecting much until the in- 
ternal system IS changed. This siib)Lct they should foice on 
the attention of candidates, and exact fiom them the piomise to 
considei it with a’ view to the mtioduction of bettci aiiange- 
inenls. A few petitions to the same junpoit would facilitate the 
object. Other pledges will be useless without it Repie- 
sentatives will piogress in the fashion of a man tumbling 
upstairs, and the next and futuie sessions will earn the title of 
the do-nothing pailiauunt. 

What has the House to do'^ — Supposing that the electois do 
thoir duly in chusing the best eandulatcs, the fitness of the 
piesent aiiangemenls miy be best dfteimjned bj first ascci- 
taming what the House has to do 'the mighty and confused 
mass may be udiiccd to some ordei by lefeiring the different 
poitions of it to the classification pioposi d in ihe ' Piactical 
SiigLcstions.'* 

Tlieautlioi recommends tint the House should be divided into 
ten Committees, on whom shall devolve tlie duty and lesponsi- 
bility of m<inagmg the affaiis belonging to the following depart- 
ments of business — 1. Domestic aflaiis 2. roicign atiairs. 
J Colonial aff Ills. 4. Scotland. 5 Irlmd 6. Expendituie 
(iiiduding all the gu it offices oi st ite) 7. Revenue. 
8. Trade. 9 Law. 10 Kegiil it ons and business of the House . 
And that the sittings of tliebc Conmnllees be held on alternate 
nights with the IIousp. 

The pioceedings of the Honouiahlc Hou^e foi the last session 
have been iidoptc 1 as tliccwmple. ILxamincd* by the test of 
the ‘ Piactical Suggestions,’ the following is the lesiilt , — 

The House sit 1 18 nights dimno the last session. 

Accoidin ; to the new pi in the House would have sitten 74 
nights, and the te n comnnitces 740 nights , in all, 814 nights , 
tlifls multiplying the efficiency of the legislatorial libours by 
five-and-a-half. Take an oulinaiy session, say of 100 nights, 
and the effect would be equal to that of 550 nights. 

The following Table illustiatcs the c fleet of the w )rking of the 
system as it is, and, contrasted jvith tlic one piopo ed, will 
afford a sufficiently fair test of the superiority of the lattci. The 
House publishes daily a document entitled ‘ Votes and Pio- 
ceedings.’ In this document arcT eriteied in the order of their 
occurience, all the tiausactions connected with bills, petitions, 
leturns, 8wC., which take place in the conise of tlie’ evening, 
A calculation has been made of the entiie numbei of entries 
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for the aggregate number of days the House sat. Having 
ascertained the amount, thfe s^^hole has been separated into 
business done, business defened, petitions, ictuins, &c. 


1360 

^ Private Business. Chwfly formal. 

loco 

t Petitions Formal with few tJiCiptions, 

966 

J Business defened Entmhj formal 

1135 

§ Business done. Tao-thirds at least foimal. 

66 

§ Motions. 

437 

1 Returns mo^cd for. Formal with f(u} exceptions. 

513 

1 Returns presented Entirely formal. 

530 

IF Miscellaneous. CliieJhj Jormal, 

G067 

Total number of Entries. * * * § 


This Table will show the amount of positive business, as eon- 
tiasted with the ‘nothings’ which loim so laige apoition of 
the foimal business of the l^cgislatuie. In fact the latUr has 
incieased in quantity owing to the inability of the House to 
bestow the requisite attention. The foims aie satished, sens(‘ i> 
abandoned; the minoi laws, — which, fioni then intimate opeia- 
tion on our affairs, are often nioie harassing and vexatious when 
bad, and gieutei blessings when good, than those laws which 
make the most figure in the House, — are ai ranged peiha])S out 
of doors, 01 suftcied to pioceed without explanation on then in- 
tioduction, without discussion in then ])iogiess, and finally to 
leave the House without the nia‘is of inemlHrs hi nig cogni/int 

* This das'! of business is tiaiisicUd in roininitli c out of tlie House 
Kvciybody Knows bow, wlio is acquainted with tlie fact that the nricnilicis 
allotted to tlioe piivatc c oniiuitti es seldom attend unless innsttud, on 
the Birmiiif>liiim* rail way bill, when the ai»ent^ oi the paitics canvass tlnun 

t The iiuinhei alhxecl to Petitions above, iiidn ates only the iiumhei ot 
entiles in the * Pioeeedings ’ undei that head. It is customaiyto inscit 
in the same entry all Petitions on the same aihjeet, oi with similai piajeis, 
which lire presentid about tlie same pciiocl of tlie evening 

X Business clef ei red. 'fhc evenin;^ having been eonsiimcd in talk, the 
House proceeds to fix for another cveniUjj^ those appointments which vvHie 
entered on the orders of the day. 

§ Business clone. This iti m iiielncks all the sta^'-es of the different hills. 
Two-thiids at least indicMte the merely foimal staires , whieh under a 
sysitcin of committees would he withdiawn fioin the House 

II Returns. Sometimes a motym is ncecssai y when opposition is appre- 
hended, and a*clehate arises thereupon. But usually the motion is one of 
course The presentation of letuins piocurcd is, however, matter of llic 
meiest foiin 

If JMiscellaneous. The House indicates in its Proceedings every step 
which it makes. Messages fiom the Lords.' Its goin^ thither. The 
swearing ih.of mtmiheis. Ncvywiits moved for. Adjournments, and so 
on. ’"This item indicates the amount of these movements. 
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of their provisions. Thus alawis often made, which legislators 
come to the knowledge of, by a summons from tlie police office 
for a penalty incurred by its violation. 

About one-hvelfth of this business is real business. The rest 
is formal, or leads to no practical result. But time is thereby 
consumed. The coi^ncil of the nation sits, but instead of decrees, 
it sends forth daily a catalogue of formalities. On the most busy 
night, scarcely more than three subjects are disposed of. If there 
are more, it is from the absence, and not from the presence of 
members, or of the collective wisdom of the country, which is 
exerted on few occasions. The enormous supplies are voted 
generally in an empty house. Party or flash discussion, the 
eloquent harangue, have been the only temptations which could 
keep the House together after midnight, when one-half of the 
business is usually transacted. 

By the proposed plan the Bills of the last session would have 
been distributed among the different Committee? in the propor- 
tion indicated in the first column of the subjoined Table ; — 



* Bills. 

•f- Petitions. 

J Special Inquiries 

§ Special Motions. I 

Domestic .... 

29 

490 

10 

45 

Foreign 

2 

35 

— 

15 

Colonial 

9 

81 

5 

40 

Scotland 

15 

46 

1 

5 

Ireland 

43 

1007 

6 

53 

Expenditure . . 


31 

5 

19 

Revenue 

1 10 

84 

— 

17 

Trade 

1 

58 

2 

24 

Law 

32 

265 

3 

1.9 

Regulations &c. 

10 

363 

: 8 

32 


188 

2460 

40 

' 269 


A similar distribution would be made of the petitions, returns, 
and inquiries, which are now attempted by select committee's 
quorum pars magna is the Chairman; and these essential j)aits 
of the public machinery might then accomplish the uses foi 
which their institution was designed. 


* The ’bills of the present session would l*ave been thus distributctl. The 
amount of the labours of each committee would of course be unequal. 
No system could allot them with imvaryincf equality. But the constant 
transaction of the same species of business, and the acquirement of the 
peculiar knowledge connected with it, would facilitate the labours of the 
committees. The number of bills by no means indicates the extent of 
difficulty and labour ; a single law may occupy a Committee during the 
chief part of a session. Many of the government bills arc formal — the 
VOL. uvu, -^Westminster Review. 2 h 
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The writer of the ' Practical Suggestions ^ does not point out 
how the members of the different committees are to be selected ; 
but this might easily be arranged. Kvery member should be 
entitled to put his name on a list of candidates for a particular 
Committee; and any member should be entitled to propose the 
name of another member, whom he may de^m eminently fitted 
for one Committee more than another. The ballot is then the 
obvious method of electing the candidates not that mode of 
ballot which appears to be the only one in favour with our late 
representatives, namely the putting all the names into a glass 
and selecting those which come up first,- and which in truth is 
a mockery and a misnomer; but the ordinary and proper method 
of ballot. 

Small objectors will probably contend that the system pro- 
])n^ed would cncouioge intngiies ; that ministers would en- 
deavour to ])ut such members on the Committees, as would 
favour their own views. Doubtless intrigues would exiat here 
as in other cases, but their eflbrts may be crushed by publicity, 
lint if this grand detector of abuse should fail, the contending 
iiiteiests of other parties would alone render the vice of in- 
ti igue perfectly innocuous ; in short the energy and conflicting 
piiiposes, uhich always attend the active intrigues of a largo 
inixrd body, v^ould ensure the perfect success of the plan. 

Hut wo must rest our hopes on Publicity. No secret proceed- 
ings sliould be sufleied in the representative body. At all 
limes it .should be ke])t in mind that the Commons assembled 
are a counterpart of the great community ; and that the former 
are substituted f3nly because the latter cannot be assembled con- 
v( niently or w ith any dispatch of business. 

The progrr of legislation at present resembles a race. The 

liousc liaunq; resolved upon their main object, the jfrantiu*' of money — 
junl the hills of o^e scss>ion being like in pattern of Mords and objects 
to tin, so on the same suiijects in preceding sessions. 

t P<‘titions. This column is strikingly illiistnitive of Irish influence 
in the British parjianient. ‘ There is no lack of Irish talk, nor, if we 
rcf^ard the list of bills, of Irish legiblution ; though whether these measures 
me for oood or for c\il, is another question. It ia only in its capacity of 
ti’.uc-coaswinin*,^ th.il the subject is regarded hifere. Perhaps the reeom- 
memlation fn the ' Sn^'i'estmiis,' of the appointment of a standin/^ Com- 
mittee for Ireland, is tlie only practicable remedy. 

t The select eominiltces have'hccn 'styled special inquiries. These should 
be j)nt ail Cnd to. They are useless. They collect information, but is it 
nfid? JiCt the invetlioation he open, and the country and the House 
Mould 1)0 alike instructed. 

^ Special motions. Ihtder this head are included all motions of winch 
notice has i>eeii though many of them relate to returns. This ia 

one cau^e of the variance the head from that in the preceding tabic. 
But many ob ll^gMOiionA were not made. 
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various bills start quietly, and move on at unequal intervals until 
the end of the session, when the whole make a general rush. 
Some Bills pass through the Commons in us many days as there 
are stages through which the forms of the House require them 
to pass. The course of others is marked by continual postpone- 
ments, until that degree of inattention is created which is the 
natural effect of such uncertainty, and then the gallop begins. 
Lord Althorp and others have often adduced the length of time a 
bill has been before the House, as reason for opposing the grant 
of any further time for special inquiry. But the reason is al- 
together invalid. Pending this indecisive state, neither the 
public mind nor the attention of members is attracted with suf- 
ficient force; and it is not till the subject becomes matter of 
keen discussion, that its merits or defects are discovered, and 
the necessity for inquiry shown. 

The forms of moving for leave to bring in a bill, — its first, 
second, and third readings, with the intermediate stages of 
commitment, —and the final stage, the motion ‘that it do pass,' 
— weiv originally designed to secure discussion, prevent pr(’- 
cipitation, and supply the defects of information or of reasoning 
which had occurred in the previous stages. In modern par- 
liamentary tactics, these forms are constantly disregarded in 
substance, though, as in all other institutions governed by the 
letter and not by the spirit of their precedents, they are rigidly 
observed in form. 

It is not unusual, but indeed a very common practice, for the 
government and individuals to introduce a measure without so 
much as offering an exposition of the nature of the proposed 
law, the circumstances which constitute the necessity for its 
enactment, and the condition of the law existing, aOd which tlie 
new law is proposed to add to, modify, or alter. 

This is a defect productive of the most grievous mischief. 
The attention of members not being called to the new law, they 
are not led to inquire how far it will affect the national inter- 
ests, or those of the local community which may be especially 
concerned. The very necessity imposed upon the member uho 
introduces the law, V exhibiting good grounds for 

its adoption, supplies a tolerably effective check on crude and 
rash attempts at legislation. But its chief value would consist in 
exciting the attention of the public and the members of ilie 
legislature, to the general nature and particular provisions of 
the new statute ; so ‘that in the interval between that and the 
next stage, the subject might be fully discussed within doors 
and without, and the intelligence of thp countj^y pour^^d upon 

2 11 2 
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the House, that in truth it may become ^ the collective wis- 
dom.* 

The unequal rapidity which marks the progress of legis- 
lation, offers an obstacle to this effect. Few men can be 
brought to exert themselves, when little probability exists 
of such exertion being attended by any beneficial result. Distant 
constituencies cannot communicate in time, in many cases ; and 
in very few is the subject matter of the law brought before the 
public until the second reading, when the ' grand debate* takes 
place. Indeed it often happens that the second reading takes 
place on the day, or within a day or two, of the printed copy of the 
bill being delivered to the members ; in such cases, it is impos- 
sible for members to communicate at all with their constituents 
in time for the debate ; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
valuable suggestions reach town on the day of the third 
reading, when the bill having passed the committee it is too 
late to amend details. 

But of late it has become the fashion to postpone the discus- 
sion till the bill comes into committee. Such was the plan 
forced upon Mr. Warburton with the anatomy bill. Such 
has been the case with some of the law reforms. In short, 
when the House knows little of the subject, or the subject is 
difficult or unattiactive, the course is to try for postponement 
to the later stages. 

As the House of Commons forms itself on the patterns of 
precedent, we are entitled to require that it should consistently 
follow its own rules ; especially when such rules would ensure 
the effective discharge of its duty. 

The precedence given to government measures, is one cause of 
this unequal progress. As the government has the power of pro- 
roguing Parliarnent and will avail itself of it as soon as its own 
business is accomplished, the House should adopt whatever 
measures are within its power, to place a check upon the exer- 
cise of this prerogative. An effectual measure of the sort 
would be, to allot alternate days to the business of goyern- 
ment, or better still, to require that it should take its place in 
the order of the general measures before the House ; that is, the 
first notice of motion should give the first title to be heard ; the 
first bill brought in should take precedence of all the rest, in 
that stage ; and so with regard to bills in the other stages. Out 
of this order, no measure should be taken, but upon express 
motion ; and the House would then decide upon the expediency 
of acceding to the object of the motion. In general cases, 
there is little doubt every concession in reason would be promptly 
made. ‘ 
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This rule would force the government to bring forward their 
measures at the commencement of the session. In the list of 
government measures introduced in the present session, several 
were introduced on the last days and hurried tlirough the 
House with the utmost ))recipitation. If the records of the 
debates are examined, it will be found that they excited little 
attention or discussion in their progress. Some of these in- 
volved questions of the highest order of importance. There 
were some of them that could not have been introduced at an 
early period of the session ; but this was not the case with the 
majority. 

Place of Meeting . — The fitness of the building of the House 
of Commons is by no means a secondary consideration. 

If committees are appointed, no place of me'eting can be found 
for them, and the House itself is not large enough for two-thirds 
of its members. When the cholera made Us first appearance in 
London, the members became peculiarly alive to the inconveni- 
ence, and even danger, which results from the crowded state of 
the House of Commons on great occasions, and a coniniitlec 
(the resultless remedy at all times) was appointed to investigate 
how far it was feasible to enlarge the present building. In the 
result, the committee reported, that no change could be made in 
the present House, and recommended a new one, but forbore to 
enter into the plan any further without the sanction of the 
House, on account of the magnitude and importance of such an 
undertaking. 

It is weli that they did not proceed. To have erected any 
building to suit the present arrangements of the House, would 
have indeed been a bit-by-bit reform. 

When the Commons have adopted arrangements .better suited 
to the enlarged demands on their exertions, the subject should 
be instantly prosecuted ; for it is in vain to require that 
members should crowd in attendance in a House which is only 
fit, and hardly fit, for the business of haranguing, but is perfectly 
unfi^ for the consideration of subjects in committee. 

No consideration of economy ought to interpose to prevent 
every requisite facility being provided to members for the dis- 
charge of their duties. Men talk of the labour of the cotton 
mills and other factories, but if the present duty of members 
were actually performed, no labour mt)re burthensome and injuri- 
ous to the health could be found than that of a member of Par- 
liament. The instajiices of sacrifice *10 the persevering perform- 
ance of duty, have not. been few, among the few who have 
devoted themselves to it. 

While members of Parliament are not paid for their services, 
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claims of this kind are deseiving of especial attention ; particu- 
Idily as the public is disposed to exact from them the most rigid 
observance of then voluntary services. But this is the most 
narrow view of the subject. The state is inteiested in the effec- 
tive working of the state machinery. How ciowded and 
disordcily aie all the channels of law-making, how crude, 
lusufiicieiit, and mcomprehensive is the infoimation ; how 
mechanical atid technical is the vehicle , and how iriegular are 
the piocesscs of discussion and investigition. Like many other 
defects which exist, and which as it wcie by the vi% medtcaiui oi 
other unsetn power aie cuied, contiolled, and checked, they 
liave enduied, and Tories will adore them as the peifectionating 
paits of the system. Take themfoi what they aie and compute 
then effects, and they will be found to operate as countei- 
actions of incalculable force to all good 

Ftoposwg — Each member has the unicstncted riglil to pro- 
jiose any law, or offer any motion or resolution to the House 
JSoticc, hovvevci, mu^t be given for some specific day. But 
owing to the nieguhiity of the pioceedings of the House, the 
day appointed is larely the day on whu h the business is tran- 
sacted. Hence aiises the same confusion as would follow no 
notice at all. 

Ml. Bentham at the end of his Fiagment exhibits a Synopsis 
of all the evils, which may be incident to political assemblies. 
Incd b> tins test, the House of Commons is found to be faulty 
111 tvpiy one 01 the particulais ot mischief issigncd. 

‘ Total inaction, * Delay and piociastination,’ ‘Indecision,’ 
‘Action Without an object,** ‘ Piecipitatioii ‘Suipiise,’ 
‘ Fluctuation.’ These aie some of the heads of inconvenience. 
Had Ml. Bentham continued his woik, and selected illustiatioiis 
fioin actual proceedings of the House of Commons m this day, 
eveiy one ot the foiego ng objections would have been strikingly 
exemplified. 

If a membei weie evci so well qualified by mental powere 
and acquiiemerits,and physical eneigy to peifoim the dutiesof a 
legislatoi, such powers and energy would be paralyzed by 
the total want of order in the practice of the pioceedings of the 
legislatuie. 

The doubts on which subject to diiect attention,“where to find 
the information requisite, —whether all the labour bestowed be 
not duelled to an object of no present use, — the piessuie of 
the daily and routine business,— and the consciousness of the 
nubility to cope with all within the- province of the repre- 
sentative, — wither evtry hope of fulfilling the Expectations 
of a sanguine constituency, and the deslies of an ambi- 
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tious spirit. The vulgar taunt conveyed in the proverb ‘ A 
new broom sweeps clean/ is often unjustly cast upon an 
honest, earnest, and even capable, though uiexpeiienced peison, 
who is willing to saciifice time, health, comfort, and all that is 
within the reach of the affluent, to a strict peiformanee of every 
promise, in letter as well as in spirit, but who is hopelessly 
crushed by the faulty arrangements of the House, 

Many men of great capacity, competent to every duty which 
ought to be demanded from a practical legislator, are as concerns 
the public good destroyed. Talkers obtain the ascendancy. 
Thinkers and actors, who have less confidence and more know- 
ledge, are thrown behind, without power to control the temper 
into which the House is thrown by a plausible, well-tuned ad- 
dress, adapted to the tastes of the most vulgar and unthinking 
of the assembly. Now and then a plain man, of plain speech, 
rises to tell the House a fact on which the whole debate 
hinges; and then it is all amazement and admiration. But 
others, with equal knowledge perhaps in their respective de- 
partments, are deterred by the dread of the uncouth, rude, anel 
unhandsome treatment, which often awaits a man, whose voice 
33 not musical, or his sentences well-chimod, and who can only 
speak to facts, in a dry, unattractive, but apt and pertinent 
manner. It is better therefore that all subjects should l)e 
previously proposed and discussed in a committee, small in 
number, and of skill and acquirements adequate to the fair 
treatment of the question. 

Ill such an arena, ]>ecu]iar knowledge would have its fair 
weight of influence; and if it weie necessary to appeal froin the 
committee, the previous discussion would have tlie effect of 
securing a more thorough and exhausting discussion within the( 
House, and sUaniing away the frothy debaters, from taking part ‘ 
in topics not vsithin their province. 

But furthermore, every proposition sliould be discussed in the 
order in which it is announced. Every member should know 
with all practicable exactness when any particular business will 
come into debate, livery trade and interest affected by the l esiilt 
of any proposition submitted to the legislature, ought to be ic- 
lieved from that state of suspense, which is so injurious toevci y 
species of enterprise. The see-saw of the present practice is a 
grand encourager of political smuggling and intrigue. No mem- 
ber therefore should ever be aliowed to withdraw a motion, of 
which notice has been given. The/^a use carried into the national 
court of appeal, should at once' receive its decision. liash 
mo^tions would be disooUraged. Enterprise would not be checked. 
Regularity in this and other departments of busiobs would 
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follow. Every member would know that he must prepare himself 
to decide, and would be prepared accordingly. The chances, 
as in the case of hanging, in favour of his not being called upon at 
all, encourage indolence, and induce him to prepare himself on 
nothing. 

Debating . — Nothing can be advanced against the opinion of 
Dentham that the British practice is as perfect as it can be. 
All arrangement of precedency, and running to a pulpit, is un- 
favourable to deliberation. The French deliver compositions, 
which would be in their place in a Review or in a professor’s 
chair, but are in no wise linked with the matter under discussion. 
Unpremeditated speeches best develope thfe bearings of a ques- 
tion. The close conflict of argument against argument, fact 
against fact, the very heat of temper excited, are all favourable 
methods of throwing out the unseen and petty and secondary 
points, which have in their aggregate as much influence on the 
question as its most leading principles. 

It is the most fitting medium for the expression of the general 
opinion of the country. The charge is not against the mode, 
but against the total want of preparation for warfare. What sort 
of campaigns would they be, where raw soldiers have the 
command, and there is neither ammunition, nor food, nor 
matejrial of any kind. But such is our method. Debates are 
started without material. The mover, it may be, and a knot of 
his friends are enlightened ; but the mass have neither line nor 
compass. Failure always attends his first efforts; his facts 
a'^tound, but are not examined ; his very enthusiasm is quoted 
as evidence of the absurdity of his proposal, and the subject 
is discarded, to be renewed, year after year, in subsequent 
sessions, till a sufficient number of the legislators are awakened 
* to the importaiice of it. The press begins to speak, the public 
'decides first, and afterwards the legislature. Its attention 
and its assent both forced, it adopts hastily a crude measure, 
and learns the subject in its true bearings, only when it discovers 
the inefficiency of its first attempt. 

And whence this backward progress ? Because the legislature 
will not inquire in the first instance. It will not inquire, 
because inquiry consumes time and energy, and the ordinary and 
routine business of itself consumes all that is given to the most 
persevering and the strongest member. If the honourable 
member for Middlesex would register his movements, — the 
division of his time, — how m*^ch he has done, — how much he 
could do and could not do, — the justice of these remarks would be 
apparent to the most exacting of radicals. Let anybody look 
over the list of returns moved for by him , and follow up the 
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inquiry by ascertaining what has been done in consequence of 
their production ; and he will discover what the most indefati- 
gable of members would do and cannot,— not for want of will, 
but from the want of that power and external aid which ought 
to be supplied by the House. 

Voting . — The ^Suggestions’ contain a very simple and easy 
method of taking the votes, which would occupy a great deal less 
time than at present. The herding out on every occasion of a 
division, is troublesome, and is often made the pretext for not 
dividing the House. By a soit of half murmur, it is easy 
for a few members to convey a notion that the motion is 
unacceptable to the general body. If the House Viere divided, a 
creditable minority would often be obtained, and the people 
would know who were their friends. In jjiort it should be a 
rule of thejiouse to divide on all motions. It would prevent 
rash motions from being brought forward. At the same time, 
in those cases which were brought forward from a strong sense 
of the importance of the measure, and under the check of a 
feeling of responsibility, — lukewarm, indifferent, and thoughtless 
members would be compelled to decide. The exact state of a 
question is learnt, and the next attack probably brings a 
stronger reinforcement of opinion and friends. Members are 
seldom sincere, who are easily deterred fioni bringing the House 
to a division ; and it is so understood in the House. The 
member is supposed (and justly) to be using the House for his 
electioneering purposes, by making a sliam attempt to redeem 
a rash or insincere pledge. Electors should never regard the 
results of the last session of a parliament as evidence of the 
sincerity of their representatives, but the contrary. And the 
same measure of doubt should be extended to all those populaj^ 
motions, which are announced in such generous’ abundance foi^ 
the next parliament, ‘ if the member should have the honour of“ 
a seat.' 

The limits of an Article do not permit u more extended 
exposition of this portion of the state machinery. Had it been 
otherwise, the cajoleries, technical and conventional forms, and 
a thousand other embarrassing incidents which surround the 
unfledged member, and give to inferior the power of entanglbig 
superior minds, might have been displayed. Enough haso^en 
said 'to instigate constituencies ito instruct specially a new 
modelling of the legislative machinery ; and the inexperiencv^d 
member is put pn his guard against the toils which have, 
ensnared the most able. 

This is the time for action. Let no man satisfy his convic- 
tion of the truth of these suggestions, by offering less than his 
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active practical support of them. Men must not now debate 
as if the questions before them were abstruse puzzles for in- 
tellectual amusement ; but deliberate in an emergency, as with 
minds present to the situation. They must decide and strike in 
such rapid succession, that both actions may appear to proceed 
from a simultaneous movement. 

First, then, chuse good men, honest, intelligent, experienced, 
laborious. Secondly, instruct them to put their House in 
order, that their quaUfications may had favour in it. 


Art. XI it. — The Fair of May Fair. — 3 Vols. post 8vo. London ; 

Colburn and Bentley. 1S32. 

^r^HE Honourable Mrs. Gore is evidently bent upon under- 
mining the House of Lords ; that august body could not have 
had a more dangerous enemy. Under the guise of a fashionable 
novel, there is scarcely an aspect under which she has not made 
the peerage ridiculous. If she wants a pompous bore, he is 
always coronetted ; if a rout, he is eitlier a peer or a peer’s son ; 
if a gross epicure, he is a gouty member of the House of 
incurables ; in short Mrs. Gore's standing ludihvium or social 
scarecrow, is a noble lord or his eldest son ; as for the younger 
ones they are game not woith powder and shot, tliey are called 
iu when uninferior person is requiied either for lisping absurdly, 
talking slang disgracefully, or otherwise acting the buffoon. 
Nay such a traitor is she against the very idea of privileged 
orders, that she has aimed at the very distinctions themselves, 
. I^^hich, as all the woild knows, so widely separate the nobility 
iVom the mobili‘ty, 

iSpeaking of a naval captain disgusted vvitli the ill success of an 
cittempt upon the heart of a young lady of rank who has studied 
the whole art of love in Debretl’s Peerage, she says ; — 

^Aii application to the Admiralty, backed by the interest of his 
father, secured him one of the finest frigates in the service, and the 
iudian station j and could a more remote command have furthered his 
deiire to absent himself from England, he would have sought it wicli 
eagerness. Already he exulted in the prosjicct of reaching those 
islands of the Indian main, — those palmy shores and wild Savannahs, 
where lordships and ladyships, ‘'hoops and jdurnes, are baubles still 
ut.devoloped by the progress of civilization j — where the dignity of the 
order is somewhat invalidated by lie tattooed aspect of the peerage ; — 
where sovereigns, like the swinish multitude^ of England, wear rings 
through their noses,— while their grooms of the bedchamber are 
feathered without the previous ceremony of tarring* He had no 
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longer patience with the herald’s boast,— the pomp of power,” or the 
frivolities of the fair of May Fair.* — vol. iii. p. 177. 

It is certainly i^ot fortunate for the ranks of wealth and 
fashion that there is chield among them taking notes ’ in the 
person of Mrs. Gore. It would be diflioult to find a woman of 
a shrewder tiirn^of quicker insight into folly or hypocrisy, or 
who can more keenly express her contempt or her derision 
of the follies and vices of the great. She excels too in sharpness 
of point, in brilliancy of sentence, so that they who would scout 
the didactic are bound to read for their amusement ; for the lash 
tickles as w^cll as smarts. Of all the fashionable novels as they 
are called, Mrs. Gore’s are the most palatable at the same time 
that they are the severest; she puls so much reality into her 
fiction, so much jdeasantry into her satire, that the very con- 
demned enjoy the style of their owm sentence. 

The great and general utility of Mrs. Ci ore’s novels is, that 
they contain a practical exhibition of the misiries entailed upon 
every person who sacrifices substantial and elevating enjoyments 
for those of show\ She displays in every form the folly of 
endeavouring to seem w hat you are not, of aping something 
wliich catches tlie fancy of the hour. Pretension of cvciy kind 
is her prey, and inasmuch as pretenders abound, and the day of 
performance is almost gone, she revels in her plunder. In all 
her w^orks too, the reader has the satisfaction of rejoicing in the 
ultimate triumph of sincerity and integrity, and this by the most 
natural and proliablc processes. This does not mean that the 
amiable and the virtuous are led tlirougli a martyrdom of suffer- 
ings in order to be grandly married or richly endow ed by some 
fortuitous accident as a finale to the adventures of the opera. On 
the contrary, the loveliness of truth and honesty are show^', 
under circumstances, where if tjKW do iiot attract applautv/ 
from abroad they fill the home with domestic sunshine. , 

‘ Marriage ’ is the grand subject of the various talcs of these 
volumes ; and not love, the staple of the ordinary romance, ' In 
one way or other, every tale in this collection perhaps except 
one, turns upon the due assortment of husbaiuls and w ivefs wdtli 
a View to producing matrimonial bliss. The Flirt of Ten 
Seasons is a beautiful and accomplished person, cduca'ted for 
the purpose of attraction ; a bad education of tlie temper and in- 
deed of the moral sentiments^ counteracts all the gifts of nature ; 
she is doomed in single uneasiness lo witness the prosperity of 
a whole family of poor and ncgiected cousins, rich only in an 
earnest desire to cultivate feelings of benevolence and the talents 
in their possession. The Divorcee is a melancholy bpt beautiful 
story* It describes the i^esult of a manage de conviuauce falsely 
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so called, where the daughter of a poor but genteel family, is 
wedded to a man of wealth and honours but unsuited to her years. 
From a simple and amiable girl she becomes, in honour of her 
new rank, a woman of fashion, exposed to all the temptations 
and opportunities of the position, against which not having been 
fortified by a truly fashionable education in the course of which 
nature is completely subdued and artificially trained, she is 
unable to stand. The crime of which she is guilty is, if 
exposed, unpardonable. The admission of the air, as to 
the crumbling remains of a long buried corpse, is fatal ; 
the whole structure powders into nothing. The unhappy 
offender is doomed for her transgression to infamy, indigence, 
and remorse. The Separate Maintenance is a very interesting 
and well-designed tale. The lady , too proud of her independence 
and too attentive to flatterers, separates from her husband, whom 
she fancies she has reason to detest ; there is however on both 
sides a groundwork of esteem, and after some absence, accident 
renews the ancient flame, and presents the singular position of a 
gentleman courting his own wife with more than the assiduity 
and devotion of an ordinary lover. The Grandmother is a com- 
plex story and contains a series of good and evil matches, the 
point of which turns upon the emptiness of aristocratical 
distine^^ions. The Special License is a luculent instance of the 
instability of the pretensions to fashion and distinction on the 
part of persons who might be happy and respectable with- 
out such views, and who become spectacles of disappoint- 
ment and absurdity by the encouragement of them. This tale 
also gives to understand, that the fusion of mere wealth and 
inere rank and title, may be conducted on sound principles, 
provided there is sincerity and independence on both sides, 
‘('he wealthy merchant or money-dealer is represented, per- 
haps for the first time in fiction, as a man of true dignity, 
self-respect, education, and thorough integrity, agreeable in 
manners, refined in tastes, find content wdth, if not proud of, his 
position in society. 

So ipuch for what may be called the moral of Mrs. Gore’s 
noveiar'- the grand distinction of which is, after all, the amuse- 
ment to be derived from them, the droll pictures they present 
of character, the laughable exposure of the whims and fancies 
of the wealthy and the hypochondriac^ and the fire of striking 
remark yhe pours upon almost every condition of life, where 
hollowness aud unsoundness let in the light of sarcastic exami- 
nation. 

The theory, for instance, of fashionable education, which is 
almost solely confined to external beairing, is developed ip the 
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following description of the change of a young lady from the 
chrysalis state to the butterfly. 

^ In marking by. lustres the progress of our heroine through the 
various vicissitudes of childhood, girlhood, and womanhood, we do 
not purpose to neglect those minor shades and gradations which inter- 
vene from year to year— from day to day— nay, hour to hour — 
in the picture of lift; j but it is necessary to establish the framework of 
the canvas from that happy epoch of Adda’s existence which saw the . 
harness of the governess laid aside, the Italian grammar exchanged 
for the Court Guide, the muslin frock expanded into the brocaded 
train, the flaxen ringlets raised from her shoulders and braided into a 
Grecian contour. Lady Germaine had resolved that her daughter 
should remain a child till she was almost a woman ; and now, by a 
transforming touch of the wand of fashion, chose that she should be- 
come a woman, though almost a child. PVofn the hour she was pre- 
sented at Court, Adela found it decreed that her laugh should subside 
into a smile — her natural demeanour into a graceful glide — her play- 
ful frankness into a courteous discretion. It took her full a week to 
make her own acquaintance after the singular metamorphosis effected 
by Lady Germaine’s interposition.’ 

^ The MUSTS ” and must nots ” of her Ladyship’s tables of <he 
law would have filled a volume; and though Adela had little difficulty 
in submitting to a transformation dependent rather on the art of the 
staymaker, shoemaker, mantuamakcr, milliner, and hair-dresser, than 
on her own exertions, it certainly imposed a tax on her memdry and 
her patience, when wshe found how many and how much she was to 
forget to remember, and remember to forget.’ 

‘ First in the schedule attached to the commandment respecting 
oblivion of persons, stood the names of a family of cousins; children 
to a sister of Lord Germaine, who had married imprudently , Marrying 
imprudently implied, of course, according to the interpretation of the 
Germainic code, marrying for love instead of money — for good qual- 
ties instead of good estates; — and when poor Mr. llaymond died tl ‘ 
death of a man of low fortunes and high blood ( a victim to the pestiV 
lential climate of a colony maintained by the wise policy of government, 
for the purpose of enabling the aristocracy to get rid of their younger 
sons without any necessity for a Coroner’s Inquest), his honourable 
widow, looking down on the heads of the six little orphans whom the 
yellow fever had barbarously spared, might possibly be induced to ad- 
mit the accuracy of the definition. Many trite proverbs were quoted 
for her consolation. She was reminded that large families always get 
on best in the world, and told that Providence feedeth the young 
ravens ; ” while Lady Germaine, sister-in-law, never failed to 
remark in her presence upon the multitude, complication, and fatality 
of the diseases of childhood.’ 

* Strange to relate, however, these little ** ravens,” — these little 
Raymonds — grew to he full-fledged birds, and to flutter round the 
parent-nest, without any diminution of the covey by the attacks of 
measles, scarlatina, or whooping-cough. While divers of their aris- 
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tocratic kindred spindled up into consumptions, they remained tough, 
rough, and compact ; and while their little cousin Lord Germaine was 
crammed into a liver complaint, their homely cheeks became red as 
roses, their laughing eyes bright with the impulses of health. Lady 
Germaine was once heard angrily to declare, on quitting Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s modest residence at b'lilham, that she did really believe 
nothing would ever provide for one of those Raymond boys j— that 
even if Harry w ere to get hip father’s appointment in the West Indies, 
‘ he would live for ever. PoPr Mrs. Raymond was very much to be 
pitied ; but then what could she expect in making such a con- 
nexion !’*— vol. i. p. 4*. 

In a very different style, is the excellent sketch of a country 
gentleman and his entourage. 

^ Sir Richard Raymond and his wife (for jiccording to the custom 
of the good old times they composed a single animal, and therefore 
need not be severally considered by the biographer) were of high 
respectability in their native county of Dorset, — of utter nothingness 
among the Stars and Garters of the metropolis. They had commenced 
life together by an early maiTiage,asa Baronet and Dame of tolerable 
pedigree, with a clear ten thousand per annum ; and at the exj)iration 
of forty years stood pretty nearly on the spot from whence they started. 
Kind-hearted, simple, affectionate, bountiful to their poorer neigh- 
bours, living and letting live with those of higher degree, — they were 
cordial and reverent with an old dunny Vicar who half starved a 
deserving curate, — by way of testif)ing their respect to the Church; 
and evinced unlimited siihmis&ion and regard towards their colossal 
neighbour the Duke of Dronington, who bullied his wife and his 
tenants, and sneaked to his Sovereign and his Sovereign’s minister, — 
by way of proving their reverence to the state. They intended well, 
.however, and therefore seldom acted ill ; they had a warm heart, 
Swhich was sure to prevent the head from disgracing itself.’ 

/ Mt is wrong to assert that nothing was changed, at I^angdale 
nouse from the period of Sir Richard’s marriage and first session in 
Parliament, to that of the commencement of our story. He wa.5 now 
a father : — not like his luckless cousin, of six hungry and promising 
children, but of one sleek, self-satisfied, middle-aged man, whom Sir 
Richard and her ladyship alone regarded relatively to his position ac 
their son. To all the rest of the world he was Bur ford Raymond ; ” 
a man with a name — with a scat in the House— chambers in Albany 
— a position in society; — a being us much above the level of his 
country baronet of a father, in all the adventitious distinctions of life, 
as he was beneath him in every moral purpose, in all the best qualities 
of human nature.’ 

* But though Sir Richard and I^^ady Raymond continually referred 
to him with pride and pleasure as my son Mr. Raymond,” certain it 
is that they were full of w^onder at having hatched so wise a bird ; 
and regarded )iim with somewhat more of awe than of parental ten- 
derness. Perhaps, after all, the miracle was one of education ; for 
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flcAi’cely had Master l^ayniond begun to trot round the hall at Lang- 
dale on hie father’s walking-stick, when their neighbour of Dronington, 
a man singularly addicted to the theoretical and practical maintenance 
of absolute monarchy, took it into his ducal head to investigate Sir 
Richard's projects of education for his heir apparent 5 to suggest a 
Reverend Nicodemus Fagg, M.A. as his private tutor, and to insist upon 
the paramount necessity of classical proficiency to every English 
gentleman of modern times. An English gentleman ” is one of 
those cant phrases of the day which are introduced on all occasions to 
fill up deficiencies of personal definition. — Poor Sir Richard had 
always fancied himself an English gentleman,'’ when, on a distant 
glimpse of liis broad-brimmed hat and white corduroys in the High 
Street of his county town, every head was uncovered, and 
All men cried, ' God save him V 

or when feasting his tenantry on rent days, Christmas days, and other 
highdays and holidays ; or, when complimcntc.d from the Treasury 
bench on his luminoij.s ex])osition of the state of public opinion in his 
native county, lie now found lie had been mistaken. How could it 
be otherwise, when his very good friend the Duke of Dronington said 
so, or so implied ? — He resolved that Master Burford should h.ave 
plenty of Horace and Pindar drummed into his head to compensate 
his father’s deficiencies, and qualify the future proprietor of Langdale 
to become “ an English gentleman !’— vol. i. p. 17. 

Sometimes the authoress moralizes fancifully enough ; t\ncl if 
she were not a little loo devoted to the brilliant, many 
passages of this tendency would be classed with the remarks of 
our best writers on manners. Of this nature is the dissertation 
on August — the London August. 

* Many are the votaries of superstition even among the witty and 
the wise (with Byron as a brilliant leader of the list), who despond 
over transactions effected on a Friday. For our own part we 
satisfied that the year has its unlucky month as well as the week its 
unlucky day j and that a larger proportion of fashionable tears i.s wept 
during the month of August, than during any other thirty-one of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of annual sorrow. August is a sort 
of harsh equator, dividing the trifler's year into grave and gay, lively 
and severe, pleasure and penance j it interposes a moral ha-ha between 
the ornate lawn of the London season, and the wilder ])iospects of 
the year, to overleap which is an exertion that startles all human 
beings into sobriety.’ 

‘ August! — thou fearful epoch, 'uhen })eisons who have been living 
for the preceding hundred days •without being many hundred 
minutes apart, must bid a hasty adieu with the certainty of eight 
months of tedious absence 5 when hearts which have been for weeks 
on the eve of interchanging thefr tender afflictions, are suddenly 
chilled into prudence by the consciousness that half a step more must 
lie decisive,— while otliers wdio have maintained a caqtious silence 
during the season, are moved to a rash explanation at the moment of 
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parting such as rentiers that parting final: — August!— when the 
young sportsman^ labouring prematurely in his vocation, passes the 
morning in pilgrimages from the arsenal of Purdey to that of Nock, of 
Nock to Manton, — his head charged with a Copper cap, his heart 
quick of ignition us Battle powder : and when the anxious dowager, 
foiled in her campaign, retreats from the field with her baggage, op- 
probriating the cause she has been unable to, render triumphant. 
August: — thou month of grouse and grumbling; of moors and 
moroseness, — how cruelly dost thou disenchant the dream of the 
fashionable visionary, while teaching wisdom to the idler, and folly to 
the. wise.’— voL i. p. 14*3. 

The following is the description of ti sudden turn in the com- 
plaints of a hypochondriac ; a poor creature who would have 
died, or at least have fancied death, if the open window had let in 
the open air upon her. The case is well known to fashionable 
apothecaries, and the reincdy too, if they dared to recommend it. 

* It was certainly Mrs. Delafield on whom he strove to direct the 
current of his conjectures j — Mrs. Delafield, whom he had left an 
infirm sufferer, reclining on the sofa with a disorder of the spine ; and 
whose letters of querulous complaint during his absence continued to 
reveal the decline of her long impaired frame. When he remembered 
that it was now three months since he had been favoured with a letter 
from Mortlake, Sir Henry almost trembled to approach the residence 
of his sister. She had lost her husband during his absence from 
England.— Good, easy, snoozy, boozy, featherbed Mr. Delafield had 
gone to sleep in the family vault among his 'fathers, instead of his 
arm-chair among hrs children ; and there is something mournful in 
approaching a mansion where the funeral achievement of its master 
greets us on the wall, in lieu of his extended hand in the parlour. Mrs. 
Delafield had been nearly two years a widow ; and on so feeble a 

r institution the inroads of affliction could not but be appalling.’ 

^On arriving al the beautiful villa, whose lawn would have formed 
park for any continental chateau from Calais to Prague, Wellwood 
was informed that his sister was absent ; that on the receipt of the 
letter announcing his arrival, she hiad ” rode into town.” 

''Ridden into town!” mechanically reiterated Sir Henry to the 
grey-headed butler, who stood with smiling investigation examining 
his sun-burnt face and toil-worn person. " IIow unlucky that I did 
not notice the carriage 1” 

" My mistress was a hoss-back, Sir," replied old Drummton, " but 
when she larns as you have come out to visit her, no doubt she will 
instantly set off back again. Missus was on her bay mare, Which 
doesn’t make above an hour and ten minutes work of it from 
Hyde Park Corner to Richmond Hill.” 

' Sir Henry Wellwood looked •aghast. " Mrs. Delafield ride to 
London, Drummton 1 — ^]\lis. Delafield endure»the fatigue of — ” 

"Lor’ bloss you, Sir Henry,” said the old man, " it is just that 
very fatigue that has set poor dear Missus on her legs again. You see. 
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Sir> just afore Master’s last illness there was a ncwfashioned doctor 
called in; and he said as all Mrs. Dclafield’s dispersition rose from 
lying on a sofii^ rftding o’ novels and drinking o’ physic. And he 
ordered Missus to throw away all the dniughts and the new hooks 
from the libary, and to buy herself a stout hack as would trot five 
miles a day afore breakfast ; and Lor’ bless you, Sir, she’s been a 
different thing ever since. Missus drinks a power o* porter, Sir, and 
she's as stout as an Irish eharwonian-” 

' Sir Henry could not repress a smile at this extraordinary state- 
ment. Poor dear” Mrs. Delafield trotting five miles on a stout 
hack! ''But liow was my sister c\er persuaded, Drummton, .to 
make the attempt ? — 1 should as soon have thought of her ascending 
Mont Blanc.” 

" Lor bless you. Sir, so long as it was any thing ordered by a 
doctor. Missus was sure to take it. After she’.d been a swallowing 
draughts of arsenic, and hemlock, anil henbane, and a power 
of other jioisons to please ’em for many a long year, sure it wasn’t 
much w'orse to get on a good horse, and eat a good dinner like other 
peojde.” 

' Yet not even when the copiously enlarged edition of his sister 
striding into the room in her riding habit,— having, according to 
Driunrnton’s jirediction, trotted back from town as fast as a punchy 
cob would carry her, — could Sir Henry 'll'ellwooil believe that lie bclield 
the pale, tremulous, chilly, half-alive, Mrs. Dchdicld in the comely dame 
before him. He forgot the forty-horse ))ovver of quackery over a 
female imagination. He forgot that she had been a victim to tlu' 
successively prevailing disorders of liver, spine, and digestion. ITe 
forgot, or perhaps knew not, that hard exercise and, hard fare were the 
hobbies of Sir Jacob Collingbury, the last new fiisliionable Ksculapius ; 
and tint half the expiring and declining Jinc-huly invalids in tow n had 
been suddenly lorn from their pillows, seated upon high-trotting 
horses, and fed on barley bread and raw beefsteaks ; that a few liad • 
expired in the attempt, while ninety-live per Imnilred ivcovercd their 
health and understanding.’ — vol. ii. p. .35. 

The ground-work of all the misery in the Divorcee has been 
alluded to. A mother disgusted wdth a long struggle hetween 
gentility and poverty, is determined that lier dauglitcrs slialliiot 
sulKr similar misery : she succeeds only in promoting one to 
wealth and rank; the results form the subject of a most patliclic 
tale— a tale of such woe as only women are ever called upon to 
feel, and which a w^oman only could describe. The process by 
which the mother comes to form these resolutions, is detailed 
in the following passage ; — 

^ Mrs. Kendal was well aware meanwiiile of the importance attached, 
among the sublime and beautiful of the Bath coteries, to the designa- 
tion of a " charming young man,” w^hethcr rich or poor. Slie was not 
blind to the value of personal and mental attractions ; hut she s.aw that 

VOL. XVII. — Westminster lieview, 2 i 
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merit of mind and body is too often made to clonk a deficiency of estate. 
Tlie prudent mother entertained a lively reincmy^ance of the period 
when, as a lovely girl in her teens, she had been warranted in the folly 
of marrying Vavasor Kendal's cousin Fred (with two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum in addition to her own seventy) by the superi- 
ority of his jieisonal and mental attractions. She had married for 
lo\e — hid united herself to the most charmiirg — the most elegant 
young man about town.” Yet among the pains and penalties of 
adapting three hundred and twenty pounds to the maintenance of 
eighteen hungiy and full-grown individuals, duiing the three hundred 
and si\ty-fi\e days of the year, the charming young man had become a 
sulky biute, and the elegant young man most profanely addicted to 
brandy and water. !She had seen him grow more and more fretful at 
the disapyiointment of every fresh application to his cousin. Sir 
V.w asor, for a small place, or rising clerkship , and more and more 
flightful when e\cry spring a }oung child was added and an aged 
ulathe subtiacted from the family stock, without the addition of 
h df-a-crown to his means of inaintenanrc, — whether by legacy, 
ilonation, oi s«ilaiy. She had seen Cousin Fied. come to be voted a 
1)01 e by the llaionct, and a beai by every one cKc , monopolizing the 
flic from his jiooi little red-nosed childien, — and swallowing fi\o 
mutton chops for his own share, when theie weieonly thirteen left for 
the other seventeen iudiMduals of the family. When a rich uncle 
sent tlic thrifty inothei some old Malaga during a se\erc illness, the 
(hafming young man iippiopiiatcd it vvitliout compunction, when a 
kind godmother bestowed some pieces of nankeen on a fine little boy 
(one of their last three or four specimens of the infant Hercules) it had 
found its way to and fro the tailor of the elegant young man,” in the 

shajie of a fashionable dressing-gown. No, no ! no more marrying 

for love lu the family ’ — a comfortable home — a respectable com- 
jietcncc — afforded the tiuest grouiid-woik for wedded happiness. 
Having snatched, between the pauses of her stitchery, a daily hour or 
two to impart to her daughter^ those elegant accomplishments in 
whuli slie had foimerly been a proficient, slie could not bear that tlieir 
giaces of mind should be benumbed by the touch of poverty, — despised 
iiy a needy husbind, — and rendered sinful by encroaching on the duties 
inseparable from a growing family ' 

' It must be owned that the girls were, or professed to be, of the 
same opinion. They could not yet forget the gowns of serge, “^and 
liaid fiire, and haul beds, and deficiency of all means of service 
tow ,irds others, which had shut uj) the expanding impulses of their 
youth. They still remembered having envied the fat wife of the 
scpiirc hei power of distiibutipg coals and blankets during the -winter, 
to individuals still nearer to tieezing point than themselves} and 
liaving cried when they detected their mother weeping over her 
inability to procure sea-air and medical advice for a little sick brother, 
who seemed likely to be released by a consitjrnption from the impending 
woes of* starvation. Rose, Clara, Helen, and Amelia, unanimously 
agreed vvilh Manama^ that comfort was a very comfoi table thing j that 
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a carriage is a mode of locomotion preferable to an umbrella and 
pattens in rainy weather , and competence an indi«<pensiblc basis to 
the exercise ot every .Christian \irtuc With that inestimable paient 
indeed, fortitude and patience had been all in all, butthevhulno 
objection to display thtii excellence in some otlier branch of t^oodness 
All four weie accustomed to say and sing in hainionious quaitettc, 
that a love-match Wt^ a crying e\il * 

' The consequences of this rash judgment may easily be predicted 
No sooner did they arm e at inarrjing vcais, than ( upid axenged 
himself by uniting Rose with a reciuiting Captain of Dragoons, 
who was not so much as cousin to a Sir Vaxasor, Helen with the 
grandson of a Welsh Baronet, the head of the family being heir to 
SIX hundred per annum, and Clara, the lovely Clara, with a voung 
Clergyman, waiting for u lixing from an In*?!! Marquis, to whose 
xvhelphood he had been travelling tutor 

‘ Three successive springs did Mrs Kendal renew her tears on 
packing up tlie slender tromsiaux of hci misguided giils , when 
Captain and Mrs Stretton set off foi ihtir qu irkis at Sunderland, 
when Mr and Mrs M idoc Williams dep irted for then cottage in 
Cardiganshire , when the Reverend Montagu and Mis Lmgston 
Jingled off in a hack post-chusc to their cm icv m I incolnshirc She 
had very little patience with the merits of hci thiec sons-in law It 
was enough foi her that her grace ful, gentle lovely gu Is wi re gone 
to dim awiy their lives as she had done befoie them , to be swoip at 
on rainy days, and to bring forth unwelcome children,* 

Amelia*’ she exclaimed, on moie than one occision to hei 
remaining gill, (her favouiite if the truth must be told — for her health 
had been more delicite thin the rest, more resembling that ot the 
consumptive little brollicr thin the robustness of Captain Kend il of 
the — th, oi Lieut Kend il of II M S Oiion, Bob the Lombud 
btreet Clerk, Henry the writer at Bombay, oi Vavasor oi Tied, the 
two graiumai -school ui chins still in leather caps and cordinoys) 

Amelia* dcarc^st, beware of letting your feelings run away with you is 
your sisters h ive done My sweet child, you ire not strong enough to 
rough it like the rest of them \ou are not ht for pm itions and 
fatigue Be wise in time , do not dance so often with Bob’s fiicnd, 
the joung ensign of the Guards Three times 1 have been toimentcd 
intq giving my consent mist ni) better judgment Amelia, — I will 
never — nerer sanction yo/ir marruge vvi|h a man unible to m iintain 
you — ^I'hink better of it, consider what it is to consign youi vonth 
to drudgeryand mortihcation, unsupported by the consent and blessing 
of a mothei Think better of it dearest Amelia , — and do not dance 
with Cliarles Beverley again — ^ol iii/»p 41 

If, after so much deserved eulogy, a fault might be hinted, 
— the authoress should be warned against an overstrained attempt 
at brilliancy. She need* never apprehend being accused of the 
vice of dullness, the inexpiable ciime of fashioiiabler wilting; 
but she may reasonably fear the depreciation of some of her best 
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offoits by a constant pursuit of the dazzling, the pointed, and 
the elaborately gay. A little inoie quietness of purpose, a little 
less glare of effort, would indicate the consriousness of power 
which she is entitled to fed. 


Ahi . XU . — The Life and Tunes of Wdliam Landj D 2),, Lord Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury By John Parker Lav\son, M.A. — 2 vols. 
8vo, London; Rivington. 1829. 

^^IIE object of the wiiler of these volumes seems to be to 
^ lecanonue Aichbisbop Laud, the canoni/.ation lorrneily 
obi allied foi him by the zealous pielatwts having fallen some- 
what into decay in these lattci days. If this author’s powu 
weie equal to his zeal, the meinoiy of the aichprclate would be 
lu Id in lasting honour, and even at this day he might have his 
siiccessois and imitatois in these realms 

William Laud, aichbisbop of Canterbury, was the son of a 
(lothiti at Reading, in Beikshiit, whcie he was bom on the 7th 
of Oetobei, 1 573 •*. Laud was sometimes rcpioaehed, during 
Ills piosponty, with the meanness of his biilh. On one occasion, 
lltylyn found him in his gaiden at Lambeth, with moie than 
oidinaiy tiouble in his countenance. Laud showed him a papoi, 
felling him It was a punted sheet of a scandalous libel that had 
been stopped at the press, wheiein he found himself itpioached 
wiih so base a parentage, as if he had been laked out of the 
dunghill, adding, that though he had not the good foituno to bo 
boin a gentleman, yet he thanked God he had been bom of 
k honest paients, who lived in a ])lcntiful condition, employed 
many pool people in their way, and left a good icpoit behind 
them. Ileylvii consoled him with the icmaik, that Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth used to say, in contempt of such libels, that he was 
dotno natiis tlltidii, because (he sunbeams, passing thiough the 
liiokdi walls and lagged roof, illustiatcd eveiy comei of tliat 
homdy cottage in which he was boin f. 

If his enemies had had ^lolhing wheiewith to charge Liud 
but being the son of a Reading clothier, liis name might 
have been as dear to posterity as those of Tiajan and the 
Antonines; oi at least like his paient, he might have ‘ left a 
good icpoit behind him/ STo leasonable person will treat any 
man with contumely, on account of the lowness of his birth , 
since the higliei a man hfis elevated himself in society by 
honourable exeitions, the more ciedit ;s due to him. But it is 


* Laud’s Dicirv, Folio. Loiidou K»%. p. 1 Htylyn’s Life of Laud, 
London 1C8S, p 46 t Ileylyn, p 47. 
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an obseivation of which, perhaps, illusti ition may be found ni 
our own day as well as m Laud’s, that those men vviio spiane, 
from the people, ajid vveic elevated to situations of laiik and 
influence, almost invaiiably employed that influence a^ mist the 
people. In Laud\ age, as was remarked on a foiinei occasion, 
almost without ai^ exception the populai hadtrs wcie spuiiu 
fioin the nobility and geiitiy Ihat this was not the ease witli 
the champions of absolutism in ehuuli and stile, the single 
fact of the ehuiehmcn of that d ly being almost umvosilly 
fiom the lowei lanks will prove", Lmd having hid llu nieiit ol 
oiigmating the intioduetion of the aiistociacy into tlie (liuicli, 
as will be shown jnesently. But such poisons v\ tit notconhiud 
to the cliureh tin n, any inoie th in they aie novv On this subpet 
the Quarteily Review has undcitaken to enligbten the publn, 
not only as to the similitude of e\ents, but of individud 
ehaiacteis, — not only of measuies, but of men One sinking 
( ase of analogy it has omitted, lowaids the end of Janus s 
leign, a eeitaiii William fsoy, who had bLcomc eminent foi Ins 
knowledge of the common liw, sat in two pailiaments, in both 
of wliuh he showed himself a professed enemy to the kmg\ 
pierogative. In 1625 he was elected a bmgess for St. l\es. In 
that jiatliainent and anothei, he continued in the sanu sen- 
timents. But, being made attoiney-geneial in 1631, a*lot\l 
change in his views took place, and he became not only a su])- 
portcr of the same preiogativc, but went so fai as to advise the 
nieasuie of ship-money, a ta\ levied without consent of pii- 
liarncnt. He w as a man unquestionably of eonsidtiable abilities, 
and Claicndon infoiins ns, that ‘he could not give a eleaiti 
testimony that his knowledge in the law was gicatci than 
all othei nun’s, than by making that law, whu h’ all othci men 
believed not to be so.’ This man was thefiund of Laud and 
Chailes, and of (ouise the enemy of the people Laud says 
in Ins diaiy , — ‘ 1 hue lost a deal fiiend ol him, and tlu ( huieli 
the greatest, she had of Ins condition, since she medtd any 
siieh He pcisecuted the players, as rcjiresentmg then m 
some sort what a fite piess docs novv Had a fuc piess tin ii 
existed, tins low-born jirostitiite lawyn would have spokm 
contemptuously of those who wiole foi it, many of them being 
far honesUr and better men th*;]^!! hmuelf, as dcsning, by 
obtaining tlie diiection of the people’s opimons, to lill a 
higher station in society Laud leecived his eaily ediua- 
t'on in tie Fiee Giammar sehaol of Reading, from winch in 
July 1589 he was lemoved to Oxfoid, and enteied a com- 


^ Diaryi p. 50 
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moner of St. John’s college, where he successively obtained a 
scholaiship and fellowship**^, the foimer at the end of one, the 
latter at the end of three years. In June 1694 he took the 
degiee of Bachelor of Artsf, and in July 1698, that of Master. 
In January 1600 he was made deacon, and in April 1601, 
pnestj. He took his degree of Bachelor of .Divinity m 1604, 
that of Doctor in 1608. 

Even at the university Laud had the charactei of being * at least 
yeiy popishly enclined.’ IIeylyninforni>us thatDi Abbot, Master 
of ’Univeisity College, and aftciwaids advanced to the see of 
Canteibury, 'so openly branded him foi a papist, or at least 
very popishly enclined, that it was almost made an heresie (as 
I have heard from his own mouth) for any one to be seen in his 
company, and a misprision of heresie to give him a civil salutation 
as he walked the streets^ ’ 

Mr Brodie thus ably sums up Laud’s religious character, 
' '1 he divine institution of bishops, whence he would have attached 
unconstitutional power to them, the use of images and ceie- 
inonies, the tutelar protection of saints and angels and the 
adoiation of the altai, bic , the leal presence, (he stickled for 
this, while he denied transubstantiation,) auiiculai confession, 
and absolution were amongst his most favourite principles. 
With icgard to the Romish chuich, he maintained it to be the 
mothei church, and, though dehlcd with some irni)U)ities, which 
howcvei he nevei dehned, to agiee with the Lnghsh in funda- 
mentals, paiticularly saci aments Maslei of the scholastic 
leaining connected with his peculiar tenets, he yet had neithei 
taste foi polite liteiatuie, nor compiehension for profounder 
•studits.’ [Brodies History of British Lrnpve* vol. ii. p. 238.] 

In 1606 Laud had been appointed chaplain to Charles, Lord 
Mountjoy, liarl of Devonshiie. This nobleman, while his elder 
biothei lived, and when he was only Sii Charles Blount, had 
fallen in love with a daughter of the Earl of Essex, a young lady 
of merit and beauty. His affection was returned, and some 
assurance of a future marriage passed between them. But the 
lady’s friends thought fit to di&pose of her in maiiiage to Robert, 
Loid Rich, a man of independent fortune An adulterous 
intercourse took place between her and Blount, which 
became open, when by the c^cath of his elder brother, the title 
of Loid Mountjoy, and the estate belonging to it, fell to Blount. 
Laud, who held mairiage to be an indissoluble sacrament, who 
laised a flame m Scotland ty enfoicing ihii point, and who 


* Didiy. p. 1. 
J Diary, p. 2 , 
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censured in the High Commisbion and even iinpiiboned for 
adultery (which imprisonment even he himself allow's in his 
diary to be ‘ more than the law allowed’), did not hesitate to 
perform the sacred iites of mairiage over the piofligate and 
adulterous pair. Thus, according to his own confession, 
liaud’s desire of ingratiating himself with one whom he con- 
sidered an influential and pou^eifnl nmn, made him act agtiinsl 
the dictates of Ins conscience. 13ut in this instance vice did 
not meet with its usual lewaid. Both Laud and his patioii 
forfeited by their conduct the countenance of the King (Jamos)’ 
a man nowise squeamish in gencial legardmg such matters^. 


♦ Afterwards when Buekingliain was employed by Williams to use his» 
influence with the king that the bishopric of bt. DavidS might he bestowed 
upon Laud, the tollowing dialogue took place betuceii Williams and lii^ 
l\lajcsty. it shows a consideiahle degree of that shl•ewdncs'^ which thi^ 
weak and vicious monarch sometimes displayed in hU discourse, hut seldom 
or ever in his actions. “Well,*’ says the king, “1 perceive who'sc Attorney 
you arc, btenny hath set you on. Von have pleaded the man a good Pio- 
testant, I believe it . Neither did that stick in my breast, when 1 shipf lii^ 
promotion. But was thcic not u certain lady, that forsook her husband and 
manied a lord, that was her paramour? Who knit that knot? ^hall I 
make a man a prelate, one of the Angels of my Church, who hath a flagiaiit 
crime upon him ?” “ Sir," says the Lord-Kcepci very boldly, “ you are a 
good master; hut who daic serve you, if you will not paulon one 1‘aull, 
though of a bcaiidalous si/e, to him that is heai tily penitent for it I pawn 
my faith to you, that lie is heaitily ptnitciit.". . “ Yon press well," sa^s 

the king, “ and I hear you with patience ; neither will I revive a trespass 
any more, which icpentanec hath mortified and buried. And l)C( iusc 1 see 
J bhall not be rid of vou, unless I loll you my unpublish’d (ogitaliuiii , the 
plain trurli is, that I keep Laud hack nom all place of rule and aiUlioiity, 
bevaiise I hud he hath a restless bpliit, and cannot sec when matters aie 
well, but loves to toss and change, and to biing thin^'^ to a pitch of* 
refoiinalion floating in his own brain, w'hich may endanger the ‘'teadfastnc'»s 
of that which is in a good pass, God ha praised J speak not at random , 
he hath made himself known to me to he such a one Tor when three yeais 
since I had obtained of the Assembly of Peitli to consent to Pne krtieles 
of Order and Decency in correspondence with tliis church of England, I 
gave them promise by attestation of faith made, that I would try their 
olfedience no further anent Ecclesiastic Affairs, nor put them out ol their 
own way, vvliich custom had made pleasing unto them, with any new 

encroachments Vet this man hath pressed me to invite them to a 

nearer conjunction with tlic Liturgy and Canons of this nation , but I 
sent him hack with the frivolous Draught he had drawn. It seems I re- 
incmllered St. Au-^tin’s rule better thai^ lie, mut'ttfo con^uitufhfit^y 

eham qurr adjuvat ntdiUUe^ mvitate perturbat For all this he feued not 
mine anger, but assaulted me again with another ill-fangled Platform, to 
make that stubborn kirk stoop iiioie to^H;hc English pattern But I durst 
not play fast and loose with my word. He knows not the stoinxch of that 
people, but I ken the storjrof'niy grandmother the Queen Regent, that 
after she was inveigled to break Iier promise made to some nuttincers at a 
Perth meeting, she never saw good day, but from thence, being much loved 
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Oil the (lealh of tbe Eail of Devonshiie in 1608^, Laud was 
appointed one of the chaplains of Ncile, then bisho)) of ftochestei ; 
fiom whom lie obldined consideiable church piefeimenl. His 
pdtion Neilc on bcins* tiansldted to the see of Litclifiekl, and 
btfoie giving up the th anti y of Wcstmmstci, winch he* held 
in iomnwidam with his bishopiic of RochesUa, obtained for him 
the levcrsioii of a piebcnd there. In 16‘11 he became piesident 
of bt. John’a College, 0\foid. It was now that Laud began 
stiioubly to linn his attention toH.irds the church. Through 
tli^ inteiest o^Neile he was svvoin one ol liib Majesty’s chaplains 
HI oidiiidiy. lie icmauicd however without any mark of roval 
f.ivoui till 1610, when the Ling confciicd upon him the dcanei\ 
of Gloucester. In 1017 he accoinpaiiicd king James in the 
tiuitless journey he made nitp Scotland for the puipose of 
modtlling the Scottish chinch accoiding to his own devout 
imaginations, or aftei the fashion to which he and Laud weic 
(Icsiious of bunging the cliuicli of England. On the 22nd of 
Jaiiuaiy 1020 lie was installed pubeiKlaiy of Wcstmmstci, and 
oil the 18tb of Wovembei 1G21 con^cciatcd bishop of St David’s, 
It was expected that Laud would have been made dean of West- 
nimstfi in the place of ^VlllIams, who liaMiig been suemi privy 
(ouncilloi, and nominated to the ste of LiikoIii, received on the 
10th of July the custody of the Great Seal on its b( ing taken from 
liacon. The reason winch IIe\Iyn asMgns why he was not, will 
make Dr, Philpott’s mouth water \Vilhams posscs«?e(l such 
interest at court that wlnn he wat. madt bishop of Lincoln, he 
retained Ins clcaneiy in Lommendam togethei with such other pic- 
fciineiits as he held at that tune, which weie a picbcnd and lesi- 
*tlentiaiy’s place in the cathedial church at Lincoln, and the ret toiy 
of Walgiave iii Noithamptonshiro ; so that, observes Ileylyn/ lie 
was a perfect Diocess within himself, as being Bishop, Dean, 
Picbend, Residential y, and Paison, and all these at once;’ 
besides being at the same time keeper ol the gieatseal of England. 
The following remaik of Di. Heylyn is fpiite oithodox. ‘ But 
though Laud could not get the deaniy,ytt he lost nothing by the 
example; which he made use of in retauiingnot only his piebend’s 
place in the same church of Westminster, and his benefices m 
the country, but also the presidentship of his colledge in Oxon, 
which he valued more than all the rest Laud says however 
nr his diary that he lesigired the presidentship of St, John’s 

hcfoie, was despised ot all the pcoi)K*.*' ''And is tlicic no whoc, but 

you must cany it," says the kiiuf? "Then take him to you, but on my 
soul you will repent it,* — Ltfe oj Tait J, p. 64, folio. 

London 169J. 

* Heylyn, p. 86. 
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college reason of the slnctiiess of that slatufe, whidi I 
will not viiAe, noi my oath to it, iindci any colour/ Yet the 
king had^glven him leave to hold it, but in truth avaiice was 
novel one of Laud’s vucs. 

In May 1022, the conference between laud and Fishti the 
Jesuit took place It was held in the picseinc of tlie INIarfpiis 
of Buckingham, \vho shoitly aftei, as Laud liimstlf informs us, 
‘ was pleased to tiitci upon a iicai respect to linn, the paiticulais 
of which wcic not foi paptr/ [Dfaitj, p o ] Onthe 15th of June 
he became ‘C. to my Loid of Bncknighain ’ It is thus he wiiUs 
it in his Diaiy, Some ( all it chaplain, others, auiono whom is 
Ileylyn, confessoi. It is ceitainly not usual foi a nobleman, 
even of the highest laiik, to have a bishop foi his ehaplain. If 
our annals have been wiitten light, the office of confessoi to 
Buekingham must have been no sineeure In such a cine of 
souls, some very ‘ peulous stutt ’ must have b(tn tiansfeiud 
fiom the bosom of the sinning son to that of the ghostly fathei, 
— to the bieast of the confi ssor, fiom that of the eonftssee. 

Laud was a great dieamei of dreams ; and, though heie])tat- 
tdly aflirmed the contiaiy, he evidently attaehed as muth 
nnpoitanee to them as qiuen Hecuba oi Mi Paitudge. Ihc 
following extiact fiom his Diary is a specimen, and the leadei 
will be indulged with nioie anon. 

‘ Decemhci 14 Sunday night, I did dicain that the 1 oul Kcejier 
was dead [his di earns here* evidently taking tlic dntetionot his waking 
thoughts, It would bepinthnntahle to siy vmsIk s] that I passed by one 
ot his men, th it was about a nioiiuiiiciit toi him that 1 heard him 
siy, his lower lip wa^ inhniltly swelled and fallen, and he rotten 
already. This dieain did trouble me ’ — p 5 

The Loid Keepei (Willi uns) had become jealous of Laud\ 
glowing favoui with Buekinghani, and he was iiieautious in 
be tidying this jealousy. 

'January 11. I was with his Majest), to shew him the LpHtle, tii it 
was to be printed before tlie ( onference bitwieii me and i'lshi i tlie 
Jesuit, Mail 21, 1522, winch he was plciiscd to .ip[no\c 'I he Kint; 
biake with me about the hook punted then ol the Visit ition ot (lie 
( huich lie was hard ot bthef, that A C was tlu autlioi ol it 
My Lord Keeper mot with me in the with-dravving Chaiiibci, and 
quarrelled me gi atis * — Diary, p S 

Laud’s rise was now laj-ud. In 162G he was made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and Dean of the Chapel Royal. On Maich 
the 8th of this* year he has tl/e following entiy in his Diary. 

‘ Dreamed, that I was leconciled to the Chuich of Rome. This 
troubled me much.’— p. 39. 

In 1627, he was* made a Pnvy Councillor, On* the 1 1th of 
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July 1628, he Rays, My conge d'tlire was signed by the King 
for the bishoprick of London.’ [Dian/, p. 43.] About this 
time, on his acquainting the King with certain murmurs spread 
abroad against him [Laud], Charles replied, *That he should 
not trouble himself with such reports, till he saw him forsake 
his other friends.’ He might well say ' till.’ 

On the death of Buckingham, Laud plunged completely into 
his political career. Charles now looked upon him as his prin- 
cipal minister^. It was at this period that the close union com- 
menced between Laud and Strafford . 

Laud commenced his career of statesmanship with the ears 
of Leighton a jdiysician, who, having published a book against 
the bishops, called Sion’s Plea, was sentenced by the Court of 
Star-Chamber ^to have his ears cropp’d, his nose slit, his fore- 
head stigmatized, and to be whipped f.’ Between the sentence 
and the execution of it, Leighton escaped out of the Fleet. He 
was retaken in Bedfordshire and underwent his atrocious 
punishment. 

In 1630, Laud was chosen Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, In 1632, he obtained for his creature Francis Winde- 
bank, the office of Secretary of Slate ; and in the same year, 
Dr. Juxon v'as, he says in his Diary [p.47], sworn Clark of his 
Majesty’s closet, ' that I might have one that I might trust 
near his Majesty, if I grow weak or infirm,’ lleylyn remarks 
with some ndivele, on the above consummation, ' So that 
Windebaiike having the King’s ear on one side, and the clerke 
of the closet on the other, he might presume to have his tale 
well told between them ; and that liis Majesty should not easily 
be possessed with anything to his disadvantage.’ [p. 227.] 

On the 16th of August, 1633, Laud was aiipointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He has the followdng entry in his Diary. 

^August 4^. That very morning [of Abbot’s death] there came one 
to me, seriously, and that avowed ability to perform it, and offered me 
to be a Cardinal : I went presently to the King, and acquainted him 
both with the thing and the person.* 

' August 17. Saturday, 1 had a serious offer made me again to be 
a Cardinal ^ I was then from Court, but so soon as I came thither 
(which was Wednesday, August 21,) 1 acquainted his Majesty with it. 
But iny answer again was •, that somewhat dwelt within me, which 
would not suffer that, till Rome were other than it is.' — p. 49. 

It is not surprising that Laud should have been a favourite 


• Heylyn, p. 187. See also Laud’s Diary and Strafford’s Letters and 
Dispatches. , 
t Heylyn, p, 198, 
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with the mass of the clergy, consideiing how much he did to 
advance their older. This object, together with his own 
advancement, he pursued through lite, with a zeal and a con- 
bisteiicy worthy of all piaisc from those who consider it for the 
good of mankind that the cleigy should be advanced. The 
Church was the one idea of Laud’s mind, which was as unfit to 
take mankind witlfm its range, as his heaituas to compre- 
hend them in its benevolence. It was Ins eainest wish to place 
the Church of England dbo\e the laws of England, and his 
intentions seemed to be, for they are not altogether clear, to 
make himself a soit of English Pope, equally independent of tlie 
Pope of Rome and the King of England Loid lalkland says 
in one of his speeches, ' so it seemed then woik was to try how 
much of a papist might be bioiigiit in without pojitiy ’ ‘ The 

Church/ says Laud in one of his letters to Stiafioid, 'is so 
bound up in the foims of the common law, that it is not possible 
for me, oi for any man to do that good which he would, oi is 
bound to do^.* It is consideied by JVIi Hallam n)t nnpiobable 
that he had foimed or adopted from the canonists, a plan, not 
only of rendeiing the spiiitual jurisdiction independent, but of 
extending it to all civil causes, unless peihaps in questions of 
freehold 'f. 

It was no doubt on this ground tint he discouraged, the 
iiiarnagt of the cleigy. lie made a dcclaiation, that in the 
disposition of ecclesiastical benefices, be would give a prefeience 
to the single man over the mariied, cdleus panhus. The close 
union between the Lnglish chinch and aiistociacy, appears to 
have commenced about this tune Under Laud, ob^eivts Heylyii 
in his quaint phrase, ‘ the clergy weie giowii to such esteem, 
for paits and powei, that the gentiy thought, none of theif 
daughteis, to be bettei disposed of than such as they had lodged 
in the arms of a Chuich-maii., and the nobility giown so well 
affected to the state of the Chuith, that some of them desianed 
their youngei sous to the oidei of piiesthood, to make them 
capable of rising in the same ascendent Heylyn no doubt 
entertained the same opinion i elating to the ( huich, that 
Captain Basil Hall has e^plessed with icgard to the navy , that 
it is foi the good of the profession, foi the sons of the nobility to 
be pionioted rapidly in it. 

1 he career of Laud has bcennow’biiefly traced from the humble 
station in which he was bom, to the highest place in his native 
country that could be held by,a subject. And in the course 

* StiafForcVs Letters'and Dispcikhe'*, lol 5, p 111. 

t Constitutional Hibtory of England 

I Heylyn, p 251, 
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of that country’s history, thcic can be reckoned but two 
subjects befoic him who had united in then single peisons 
an equal sliaie ot lank and powei, — Thomas-a-liecket and 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

It IS an mipoitant fact— and one which, in time, no doubt 
will ha\e othoi iinpoi tan t facts foi Us consequences — that, not 
only befoie but since Ihc Rcfoimalion, with a tew exceptions, 
those who have attained high citations in the chinch, hd\c 
efieettd it by the arts of gioss sycophants and abject couiticis 
— in a >AOid, by flattering the foibles and pindciing to the vices 
of the great, — until the blsliops became, to use the words of a 
wiitci of laud’s time, ‘so habituated to flattciy, that they 
seemed not to know of any othei duty that belonged to them^/ 
Wolsey and Cianmer were in the habit of behaving towards the 
brutal and ensanguined nionstei Heniy VllI, as if he weie a 
god. All who have gone at all below the sin face of historv, 
aie now fully acquainted with the real charactci of Janus I and 
his mimou J3uckingham, and with flic nitineof the ties that 
united those two godly and exalted peisonages. It is next to 
impossiblt tint the court bishops nid coint piusts of that (init 
should not likewise ha\e ])Ossesscd some coiicct infoiiiiatioii 
upon those subjects With the knowledge of these facts 
fully kept in view, it is altogether impossible foi any honest 
mind to leg'ud Avithout the most ni'^ujieiable loathing the 
manner in which these couitly and piiestly hypocrites speak 
of the King and Buckingham If we aie to believe the words 
of that iiglit ie\cicnd latlici of out chuich William l^aud, 
so fdi iiorn being men whooe chnattci may be aptly and biiefly 
expressed by the line of the poet with tlie mseilion of a nega- 
tive, men who/ daied do all that might not become a man,’ 
there nevei walked upon the fice of the earth, beings moic 
worthy of the leveicnce, the homage, nay the adoiation of then 
fellows, than the monaieh and his favouiite [. 


* Mcdc — Lllis’s ] cttcis 

t He genei illy speaks of Janies is of ' Mossed iriemoi) ’ In a pr'i^ci 
composed bv him on the biitli ot the Ihinco ol Wales, in IbiO, he siys, 
* Boulde hib fatheUs t,idces, O Lord, upon him, if it he po&sibk ’ 

Laud’s divinity wis a eomfoitiblc one foi iniiiees find then favouiitci 
\N hat a consolation it must hu( been to BiKkinghain to have hul such a 
man foi Ins spiiituil 4,uidi ’ No^ doubt, he assnud him of a place in 
heaven siiitalde to the one he hid held on larth Besides, even it perad 
venture he h id siiincd ‘ it idle tiacs,* doubtless he hid also, as lalslaff 
advised pnneelJeniy to do, lepeiitcd at idle times , and probably Liaud 
was of opinion vvuh the Maieehale de Meillerayt, ‘that, with respect to 
persons of that (juality, God thought twice befoie daiiiuing them.’ 
veQU^ Mmotre^ de 
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The following extiacts aio evidence of the tiuth of the above* 

* 16^5 March 27 Mull^nt Sunday, I picaclied it Whitehall 

‘1 ascended the pulpit, much tioubled, and in a 'lery melancholy 
moment, the repoit there ‘Spreading, that his Ma]esty King James, 
of most sacred memory to me, was dead. Being intcuiiptcd with the 
dolours of the duke of Buckingham, and broke olF iny sermon in the 
middle • 

' The king died <it Theobalds, about thiec (pintcis of an houi past 
eleven in the foicnoon He breathed forth his bkssid soul most uli- 
giously, and with great constancy of faith and counge '^Dianj 

His couiage must, indeed, haie been considerable; to sJiy 
noihmia: of his faith. 

Lands temper appeals to have been vci> bad. And this is 
not inconsistent with the cxeieise of the ait> by which he lose; 
since theie is no phenomenon in human natiiie inoie (onimonly 
observed, than that the men who aie slavishly hubs^^ivient to 
then superiois, aie insolent and oveibeaiing to those they 
deem then infeiiois. The following sioiy lolated by Claiendon, 
tile apologist of Laud too, places Laud’s insolence in a stiong 
light. Claiendon mentioned tin* cncumstance to Laud him- 
SI If, when they weie u diking togethei one morning in his 
gauUn at Lambeth. lie Miamed linn two peisons of tlie 
most iiiteiest and ciedit in Wiltshiio, who had that sunmiei 
attended the Council Boaid, in some affairs which conetined 
the king, and the countiy, that all the lords piesent used 
llicni with great couitcsy, knowing well then qu.dity, and 
leputation, but thit he alone spake veiy shaiply to tluin, and 
without any thing ol giate, at which they vveie much tioubled , 
and one ol them, su])posing that somebody had clone him ill 
offices, went the next morning to Lambeth, to present his sei-* 
vice to him, and to diseovei, if he could, v\hat nnsiepiesentation 
had been made of him Thai aftei he had attended veiy long, 
he was admitted to sptak with his Ciacc, who scarce heanng 
him, shaiply answeieel him, that “ lie had no kisuit foi coinjili- 
i^jents and so liuiiicd away, winch put the othei geutlennn 
much out of countenance And that this kind of beliavioui of 
his was the discouisc of all companies of persons of ejuality; 
evciy man continuing any such story with anothei like it, very 
mnqh to his disadcaiitage , and to the tiouble of those who weio 
vciy just to linn.* • 

Pry line’s case is too well known to requue particulai notice 
heie. » 

Laud’s Ictteis to Wentvvoilh,’ aftciwareh Pail of Straffoid, 


ClncTidon’s Life, vol i p 6J. Oxfoul 175^) 
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exhibit a more faithful mirror of the man's character than is 
anywhere else to be met with. His Diary, though it bears 
sufficient impress of his little mind, discloses his character but 
imperfectly, particularly as there are many apparently important 
facts only hinted at, — names, of which only the initials are given. 
The history of his troubles and trials by himself, and the volu- 
minous life by lleylyn, were expressly written to vindicate his 
character and conduct. In perilsing the letters between him and 
Lord Wentworth the reader feels as if allowed to be present at a 
jconfidential conversation betw’een those personages. The 
letters of Strafford among many signs of a violent, arbitrary, 
overbearing temper, exhibit evidence of a strength and saga- 
city, occasionally even of a greatness of mind. Of the last 
mentioned quality in particular the reader will in vain search for 
any trace in the letters of the prelate. In overbearing violence 
he did not yield to Strafford, nor did he show himself wanting 
in boldness ; but narrowness and littleness appear to have been 
the distinguishing characteristics of Laud's mind. And yet, 
contracted though his intellectual vision undoubtedly was, 
those who press an ‘unmitigate'd contempt' for Laud's under- 
standing, can scarcely have read his * Conference with Fisher 
the Jesuit,' ^ome parts of which, besides great scholastic learning, 
display considerable acuteness and no mean powers of reasoning. 
On the other hand one who has read nothing else of Laud's than 
his Diary or even his letters to Wentworth, might so express 
themselves. 

This correspondence, particularly Land's letters, contains 
many very sorry jests. For the proud prelate, though in 
the phraseology of Falstaff, ‘ John with his brothers and sisters, 
and Sir John v^iLh all Eqrope,’ appears to have set up for a 
facetious little fellow with those he considered his equals ; and 
in that respect he seems to have felt quite at home with so 
important a personage and so congenial a soul as the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. When it is considered too what were the 
designs that occupied the whole of these two men's time and 
thoughts, the subversion namely of the liberties and laws of 
their native country, their jests are apt to be considered as 
marvellously truculent and ill-timed. 

On the 9th September 1633, just before his Iranslatioij to 
Canterbury, he thus writes to Wentworth ; — 

^ I heartily thank your lordship for all your love, and for the joy you 
are pleased both to conceive and express for my translation to Canter- 
bury ; for J conceive all your expressions to me are very hearty, and such 
1 have hitherto found them ; and now, since I am there (for my transla- 
tion is to be en Thursday September 19tb), J must desire your lordship 
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not to expect more at my hands than I shall be able to perform, either 
in church or state j and this suit of mine hath a great deal of reason in 
it ; for you write that ordinitry things are far beneath that which )ou 
cannot chuse but promise yourself of me in both respects. But, my 
lord, to speak freely, you may easily promise more in cither kind than 
I can perform . . And for the state, indeed, my lord, I am for Thorous^h^, 
but ] see that both thick and thin stays somebody, where 1 conceive it 
should not ] and it is impossible for me to go thorough alone. Besides, 
private ends are such blocks in the public way and l)c so thick, that 
you may promise what you will, and I must perform what I can, and 
no more,’ 

He thus alludes to liia age and the state of his health. His 
health, he says, he shall never be able.to hold where he now is, 
for instead of all the jolting which he had over the stones between 
Iwondon-House and Whitehall, lie will now havt' no exercise 
but slide over in a barge [from Lambeth], to the Coiiit and 
Star-Chamber; and ‘in tiuih,’ he says,* ‘I speak seriously: 
1 have had a heaviness hang upon me ever since 1 was nominated 
to this place.’ He thus concludes; — 

‘ Now, my loid, wdiy may you not wiitc as whilom you did to the 
Bishop of London ^ 1 he man is the same, and the same to you ; but 

I see you stay for better acquaintance, and till then you will keep dis- 
tance. J perceive, also, my jiredecessor’s awe is upon you, but 1 
doubt I shall never hold it long, and I was about to swear by my.^rotb, 
as you do, but that I remember oaths heretofore were wont to pass 
under the Privy Seal, and not the ordinary seal of letters. Well, wiser 
or not, you must take that as you find it, but I will not write any h)ng 
letters and leave out my mirth ; it ib one of the recreations I have al- 
ways used with my friends, and ’tis hard leaving an old custom, neither 
do I purpose to do it j though I mean to make choice of my friends, 
to whom 1 will use it. For proof of this, 1 here send yonr lordship 
SQine sermon-notes which I have received fiom Cambridge, and cer- 
tainly, if this be yourf method there, you ride as much aside as e^er 
Croxton did towards Ireland. I \vish your loidship all health and 
liaj)piness, and .so leave jou to the grace of God, c\er resting 
Your loidship's very lo^ing poor servant, 

^ Fulhamj Sept, ]9th 1G33. W.Cant, Elect J.* 

On the 15th of November he again writes fiom Lambeth ; — 

' I am very glad to read your lordship so resolute, and more, to hear 
you affirm, that the footing of them, which go thorough for our master’s 
service, is not now upon fee, as It hatji been. But you arc withal upon 

* Thorotfirh U a kind of watcli-^vord or rant phrase that passes between 
Laud and Strafford’ to express what tJieir opponents called * not doim^ the 
LonVs trork slarkh/.^ Bo|h of them had enoiiglf of I'linrotfs^h in the end. 
t Wentworth was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, 

^ Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 1 10. 
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SO many ifs, that by their help yoirmay preserve any man upon ice be 
it never so slippery. As first, if the common lawyers may be contained 
within their ancient and sober bounds , if tlie word Thorough be not 
left out, (as I am certain it js j ) if we grow not J*aint j !f \ye ourselves 
be not in fault , if it comes not to Peccatum ex tc Israel ; if others will 
do their part as thoroughly as you promise for yourself^ and justly 
conceive of me. Now 1 pray, with so many and such ifs as these, 
what may not be done, and in a brave and noble* way ? But can you 
tell when these ifs will meet, or be brought together ? Howsoever, 1 
am resolved to go steadily in the way, which you have formerly seen me 
go, so that (to put in one if too), if any thing fail of my hearty desires 
fojTthe king and the church's service, the fault shall hot be mine*.’ 

The following from a letter of 11th March in the same year, 
exhibits his zeal for the church in a more favourable light than 
usual 

‘At the same time would I have an Act made that no man of what 
degree soever should hold above two benefices with cure, and those 
within a limited distance.* 

The following again is characteristic. Laud had a truly con- 
servative horror for diffusion of education. 

‘ And in the mean time for the prohibiting of the teaching of Arts 
abroad in the country, I think, that must proceed from your authority, 
and the soonor it be done the better | .* 

The damning sin of poor Christopher Sands, tlic librew Jew, 
mentioned on a former occasion, w'as his teaching a school — 
‘ an English school.’ And belonging as he did to a despised 
caste, he no doubt taught the ])Oor; for what licli man would 
suflier his babes to be taught English by a Jew ? 

Soon after his elevation to the see of Canterbury, Laud 
went about enforcing conformity to the Church of England 
in all the Pjigiish factories, regiments, &c. beyond the seas, 
lleylyn says 

‘ It was now hoped that there would be a Church of England in all 
the courts of Christendom, in the chief cities of the Turk, and otlier 
great Mahometan princes, in all our factories and plantations in every 
known part of the world, by which it might be rend red as diffused 
and (Jiitholick as the Church of Rome J.’ 

He likewise informs us afterwards, that 

‘ It vvj^ once under ("onsultation of the chief Physicians, who were 
to take csjiecial care of the Churclics Uealth, to send a bishop over* lo 
them Qin Nevv-England] for their better Government; and back liim 
with some Forces to compel, if he were not otherwise able to perswade 
Obedience §.' *•. 



* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 1.’).'), f Ibid. p. *213. 

X Heylyn, p. 27G. § Ibkl. p. 3G0. 
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Laud eyidently envied that distinguished propagaudiste Mo- 
hammed, the success of l\is method of extending the church. 

.He also set about adorning the chapel at Lambeth, repairing 
and beautifying the images in the windows, making a new com- 
munion table and placing it where the altar formerly stood. 
Ileylyn* dwells with delight upon the amount of the glaziers 
and gilders bills ; * the copes and other ornaments ; and the 
beauty and fine tones of the organs. Laud and liis ])arty called 
Iiis changes renovations ; but by ‘ divers railing Rabshekahs of 
the Puritan faction,’ they were styled innovations. Burton^in 
a sermon thus speaks of them ; — 

^ How will our new masters, our innovators make good the bringing 
in of these things afresh into cathedrals, and forcing all petty churclies 
conform thereunto } Would the prelates thus make the mother 
cathedrals (these by themselves made and adopted Rome’s daughters) 
their concubines, whereon to beget a nevV bastard generation of 
sacrificing, idolatrous, mass priests throughout the land, which our 
good laws, and all our learned and pious divines have proclaimed 
illegirimatc.’ 

On the ^Ih of February 1634, Laud was appointed ^one of tlic 
great Committee of Trade and the King’s Revenue and on the 
death of Weston, lord high treasurer, the management of the 
treasury was committed by letters patent under tlie great seal, 
to certain commissioners of whom Laud was one. In the year 
following, Laud and the Church of England may perhaps be 
said to have attained the zenith of their prosperity together. 
Laud thus records the event in his diary ; — 

^ March 6. Sunday, William .Tuxon, Lord Bishoj) of London, 
made Lord High Treasurer of England : No Cdmrcli-inan had it ' 
since Henry 7th’s time. I pray God bless him to (*arry it so, .that the 
church may have honour, iind the king and the «tal(‘ service and coii- 
tontment by it. And now if the Church will not hold up themselves 
under (iod j 1 can do no more,’ — Diary, j). 53. 

The evil for the church was, that he had done too much 
already ; he had not penetration to see, that by such exaltation 
of the church, he raised up so miicli jealousy and ill-will towards 
it, that he weakened instead of strengthening it. He liad the 
middle and lower classes against him already ; and this set the 
aristocracy against him also. • • 

The following passage in a letter fiom the Rev. G. Garrard, 
master of the Charterhouse, a corr<<spondent of Strafford’s, ])re- 
sents a lively picture of the stdtc of feeling then ))revalent 
among the clcigy. It 'shows Jiow near having an altogctlier 

* Ileylyii, p. 

VOL. XVII. — Westmimter luview, 2 k 
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ecclesiastical government England tlien was ; and it also most 
forcibly shows how little disposed to moderatioii in their duties 
aie even a Christian priesthood, if subject to <no other checks 
than the self-denying and woild-abjnring precepts of their re- 
ligion. ‘ Tlie clergy are siO high here since the joining of the 
white sleeves with the white staff, tliat thqre is much talk of 
having a secretary a bishop. Dr. Wren, bishop of Norwich, 
and a chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Bancioft bishop of 
C)xf()rd ; but this comes only from (he young fry of the clergy, 
litflo credit is given to it, but it is observed tliey swarm 
mightily about tlie court*/ 

In a letter of (Jth July 1035, Laud thus speaks of the raising 
of ship-money. — ‘ As the last year there was money raised 
upon the j)orts, according to ancient ))recedent, for the setting 
out of the navy, wh*it;h is now at sea, and there God bless it, 
so we are now going on to prepare foi a greater navy against 
the next year ; and because the charge will be too heavy to lay 
it upon the ports, or maritime counties only, therefore his 
Majesty hath thought fil, paiitatv laliouis, and for the like 
(bdence of the kingdom to extend it to all counties and corpora- 
tions within England and Wales, that so tlie navy may bo full, 
and yet tl^^e charge loss, as coming fioni so many hands; 1 
j)iay God liless this business, for if it go well, tlie king will be 
a great master at sea, and in these active times, we by God’s 
blessing may be the more safe at laiidf.’ How eflectively 
this money was ajiplied to its ostensible object, the defence to 
wit of the country, the ])ulling down of’ piracy, &cc. may he 
gatlicied from tlie tbilowing passage in a lettei to Wentworth 
during the following year. ‘The mischief, which the most 
C’liristian Tuiks did about Plymouih is most true. Ami 1 pray 
(lod it do no mischief about our shipping business this ensuing 

On the J4th of June l(i37, sentence was passed in tlie Star- 
Chamber against Bastwick, Burton, and IVynne, for libels, 
as J.aud informs us in his Diary, ‘against the hierarchy of the 
(Jliurcli§.’ The Archbishop does not however favour us wdlh 
any n I tempt at a definition of what lus meant by a libel against 
the hierarchy of the Church. Pryiuie’s sentence was, to be 
fined 5,000/ to the king, iQ lose his ears in the pillory, .to be 
lirauded on both cheeks W'ith the letters ' >S. L/ for Scliisni- 
atical liibellei, and to be pernetually inijuisoiied. The sentence 
on Bastwick and Burton was nearly similar. 


* SirafVo»*<l*fl Letters and Di^palelics, vol. ii. p. ti. 
I Siradord’s Letters and Dispatclies, i. 43B. 

§ Diary, p. 5J. 


I Ib. ii. 24. 
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Most people thought these men’s punishment sufTicicntlv 
severe ; not so tlie most Christian piimate, ns will ap- 
pear from the following passage of a letter to Wenfwoith of 
August 28, 1()37, which lesembles tlie tigei-hke ferocity 
of Richelieu. ' I have leccived the copy of the sentence 
against Pateison »aiid anivciilyof youi loidship’s mind, tliat 
a little more quickness in the government would cnie this 
Itch of libelling, and something that is amiss besides, but >011 
know what I have wiitten, and (luly I have done expecting 
of Thatow on this side, and thcufoic sh.dl betake myself to tliat 
winch you say, and I believe, is, the m \t best ; and yet 1 would 
not give oiei neither. As for Challcnoui, it was the weakest 
part that ever Mr. Secretaiy Coke did to leave him in the hands 
of a messengei, and not commit him to a very safe prison But 
what can you think of Thoiow wheie there shall be such slips 
in business of consequence ] But what say you to it, that 
Prynne and his fellows should be suflered to talk wh^t they 
jdeased while they stood in the pillory, and wm acclamations 
from the peojile, and have notes taken of wlial they s])ake, and 
those notes spread m wiitten copies about tlie city, and that 
when they went out of town to then seveial impiisoninenis, 
theie weic thousands sufleied to be upon the way to take* .tin u 
leave, and God knows what flse * ^ ’ Ills Grace passes in the same 
letter, with admiiable vcisatility, fiom the scowl of tlic tigrr 
to the gnii of the monley. ‘ For my loid of Cashells,’ he says, 
' I would you had another that you might purge with him , foi 
I believe a little lush physick from so skilful a hand as yours, 
would do the jiaity moie good than any physick that will be given 
here, and then you might send me woid of both then recovciies* 
tagether.’ Lady Cai lisle was one of the most icmaikable, or 
as otheis would express it, notoiious women of that age, and 
had the leputatiun of being onh of Stiafloid’s misticsscs. 1 he 
pielate, who at times showed lumselt very fastidious on the 
subject of adultery, in the same lettei thus speaks of hei lady- 
ship; — ‘I piay when youi J.oidship wntes next to my J.ady of 
Caihle, will you be plea'-^ed to leturn my humble thanks to lui 
Ladyship'? foi it was a mere casually that gave me opportunity 
to speak to lui befoie, and ’tis likely I may nevii have tin like 
again, yet would T not willingly Use the opinion she hatli of 
my civility towaids her.’ 

In pronouncing the sentence u]K)n these unfortunafe schism- 
atics in the Stai-Chamber, on Wednesday the 14th of June 
1637, the archbishop nlade a long and ekboi ate speech in vindi- 
cation of himself and the bishops from any_design*to bring in 
• btiaftoidS LtU< IS and Dispatches, 11 99 
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popery, or any innovations in the government and forms of 
worship by law established. The speech is on the whole rather 
an able one, and in some parts not deficient in acuteness and 
ingenuity. But it is diflicult to repress a smile, when his biogra- 
])her styles his hero ' this grave and eloquent Demosthenes*.’ 
For in truth the Archbishop’s oratory calls up no remembrance, 
suggests no similitude, of the close and clear yet business-like style 
of the great Athenian. There is one point, and one only, on 
which the English arch- prelate need not shrinkfrom acomparison 
wifh the Athenian demagogue, and that is coarseness. The 
comparison of ^ a Tinker & his Bitch coming into an Ale- 
house +’ will bear comparison with any of the abuse heaped by 
the Athenian upon his enemy and rival iEschines. lie is like- 
wise much more really severe upon his enemies, than Demos- 
thenes was upon his. . For granting that * Prynne and his 
follows* had been somewhat deficient in courtesy in the 
language they made use of in speaking of Laud and his fellows, 
nay, granting that they had heajied abuse upon them, Laud 
certainly did not spaie abuse in return, and that too upon the 
fallen, for his enemies were in his power; they stood before liirn 
convicted lilpellers in the awful Star-Chamber; and having thus 
lieaped abuse upon them, he then cropped their ears into the 
bargain; which is surely giving measure of justice, pressed 
down and running over. It is difficult to account at all for 
Ileylyn’s likening his high-chiirch and divine-right hero to a 
heatlien and a democrat, unless it is supposed that he knew as 
much about Demosthenes as M. Sosthenes de la Rocliefoucault, 
the arbiter cleganliarum of the court of Louis XVIII, who on 
being addressed by that Prince in a strain between pun and com- 
jilinieiit by the name of * Demosthenes,’ replied with a profound 
bow — ' Sire, je suis loin de prelendre a Teloqueiice de Demos- 
Ihene, mais je ne le lui cede pas en attacheraent ii mon Roi.’ 
However, Dr. Hcylyn probably thought that even being a 
heathen and democrat, was not so bad as puritan and democrat. 

Laud’s argument brought forward in the above-mentioned 
sjiecch in the Star-Chamber in favour of his not bein^ Catholic, 
and defending his innovations or renovations (whichever they 
shall be called) by the practice observed by queen Elizabeth in 
her own chapel, falls to the ground, since it is notorious, that 
iilizabeth, although on certain points she was not only not a 
Catholic but a severe persecutor of Catholics, yet in regard to 
— 1 , . _ — 

* Ilcylyn, p. 340. 

t Speech delivered in the Starr-Chamber, &c. &c. By the most Reverend 
Father in God, William, L, Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace. Lon- 
don, 1G37. p. 40. 
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others, for inbtaiice, the mauiage of the cleigy, the goigtous 
and expeiibive oinaincnts, and endless and minute ccreino- 
Hies, howevei Piotestant she might be in piofession, was 
still a sad, good Catholic at heart. The tiutli is, as regaids 
certain points, the leformation never has been coinplettd iii 
England. 

Theie aie rnahy nnpoitant eases, showing what an adinii- 
able engine the Star-Chainbei was foi exeenting the inalKe* 
of a poweifiil individual upon his adversaiies'’* . Williams, 
bishop of Lincoln, once Loid Keepei, had been one of, the 
means of bunging foiward Laud into the notice of the eouil 
Laud by his intrigues having supplanted his patron, appe us 
ever aftei, foi some real oi imaginary offence, to have noiiiish(d 
a lancoious enmity against him. He not only incensed the 
kingS mind against his bencfactoi, but distuibcd him in his 
leticat by repeated peisecutions. In Consequence of one of 
these, Williams now lay in the Towel , and the following modi 
of proceeding against him shows cleaily how fuvolous and ill- 
founded must have been the allegations brought foi waul by his 
adv( isanes. 

One Kilveit, a pioctoi in the Conit of Aiches, was cmplojtd 
to prosecute Williams. This man having found by diligent 
iiKjuiry and ' subtle jnaetices,' that the Bishop’s acquittal 
would depend most upon the evidence of one Piigeon, the regis- 
trar of the court at Lincoln, — in ordei by disciediting the witness 
to invalidate the evidence, he laid a bastard to his ehaige, a 
somewhat strange mode of invalidating a man’s evidence. The 
paieiitage of this child appeared to be between Prigeon and one 
Boone, and Kilveit, pietendmg to have made a diseovciy tli^d 
the mothei of the ehild had been tampered with by some of the 
bishop’s cieatiires to cbaige it wholly upon Booiu, exhibited a 
new bill against the bishop for subornation of witnesses On 
Tuesday the litliof Julv, Williams lectived his sentenee, wliu h 
was, to ])ay 8,000/. to the king, to be suspended a hojifuns 

qfficiis, and stand committed to piison at Ins Mqtsfv’s 
pleasuie. ' To this sentence,’ observes llcylyn, ' the nieh- 
bishop consented among the lest as if the whole aflaii liad not 
been brought about by his malice and ingratitude towards the 

• Tlic follo\^iiig eMunidc is clidiat teiistic of Star-Cli iinbcr 

lustice — * No ^^rcat noise of the Stai-Clmmljci Causes tins Term One 
Bennet was fiiieel. 1,000/ to the Kin:f, and another to the Earl of Mai 1- 
hoioii^di, for saying he dealt basely with him for not jiiiying him dO/. 
ivhich was due upon bond, and laying to his loidship^s charge, in his Bill, 
that he was a common diunkard.^— Lctten and UispaUhts, 
voL il p. 128, 
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man who had laid the foundation of his prosperous fortunes. 
However lie not simply ‘ consented to the sentence/ but ' ag- 
gravated the fault of subornation of perjury, with a pathetical 
speech of almost an hour long, showing how the woild was 
above three thousand years old, before it was lipe enough to com- 
mit so great a wickedness ; that Jezebel was the first in Scrip- 
ture, who had been branded w'itli tliut infamy, whose witnesses 
could find no other name in Scripture than the sons of Belial : 
and therefore, that considering the greatness of the ofience, 
thoygh before he had been five times on his knees before his 
Majesty in the bishop’s behalf, yet now he could not but agree 
to the heaviest censure 

Several oilier anecdotes arc recorded strongly characteristic 
of the temper and spirit of Laud. When news arrived from 
Scotland of the rece])tion which the King's proclamation 
respecting the Book of Common Prayer had met with there, 
Archibald, the King’s fool, happening to meet the Arclibishop 
of Canterbury wlio was going to the Council table, said to his 
Grace, 'Whea’s feulc now i doth not your Grace hear the 
news from Scotland about the Liturgy T IKit the poor jester 
soon learned that Laud was not a person whom even his jester’s 
coat and privileged folly permitted him to tamper with. The 
primate of all England immediately laid his complaint before 
the Council. How far it w as attended to, the following order of 
Council, issued the very same day on which the offence was 
committed, will show'. ‘At Whitehall, tlie lltli of March, 
1637. It is this day oidered by his Majcsiy, with the advice of 
the Board, that Archibald Armstrong, the King’s fool, for ccrtuiii 
scandalous words of a liigh nature, sjioken by him against the 
Lord Aiclibishcp of Canterbuiy his Grace, and proved to be 
uttered by him by two witnesses, shall have liis coat pulled over 
his head, and be discharged of the King’s service, and banished 
the Court ; for which the Lord Chamberlain of the Kiiig'^s house- 
Jiold is prayed and required to give order to be executed. And 
immediately the same was put in execution K’ In a pain|)hlcl; 
printed in 1641, entitled ‘Archy’s Dream.]./ the following 
reason is given for Archy’s banishment from Court. ‘A Noble 
man asking what he would doe with his handsome daughters, hce 
rcplyed he knew very well what to doe with them, but bee had 
sonnes which he knew not well v^iat to doe with ; hee would gladly 


* Ilcylyn, p. " 

f Rusluvortli, Part II. vol. i, pp. 470-1. Wclvvood's IMcinoirs, p. 278. 

J ‘ Archy's Dream, sometimes lester to his Majestic, but exiled the Court 
by Canterburiv’s malice. With a relation for whom an odde chaire stood 
Yoide in Hell.’ London, 1G41. 
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make schollcis o( them, but that lie fcaied tjit Aich-lbshop 
would cut oft their caieb.’ 

Ab might be supposed, Laud was a luoilal eiumy to t)io 
libcity o( the puss, lu thib spnil he piocuied a dieiei to be 
passed in the vSt.u Chambci on July 1, 10.^7, ‘ lo i(<;ulUi says 
Heylyn, ‘the liadt ol pimling, and pievent all djusc s ul that 
excellent ait, to ^lu distuibuiee ol the Chuieh'^.' Jiy this 
decice it was oideied, ‘ 1 hat the mastei-pimtcib lioin tin nc e- 
forth should bo ledueed to a ceitain numbti , and that if any 
othd should secutly or o])tuly puisne that liade, he shouhn>e 
set in the pilloiy,* oi whijiped thiough the stuets, and sullti 
sueh othei puiiishincnt as tint Couit should inflict upon Imn , 
that none of the said niastf r-|)initeis should fiom thenc'eforth 
))nut any book oi books of divinitj, law, physie, ])hdoso[)hy, oi 
poetry, till the said books, together with the titles, epistles, 
juefaecb, tables, or eoiumcnddtoiy vetsts, sliall be lawlully 
iuenetd, eitln i by the Aiehbishop of Canteibin y, oi the Uishop 
of London loi the tune being, or by some of then ehaplanis, oi 
by the Chance llois or Vu c-Chanecllors of iitiui ol the luo 
Univeisities, upon jiain ol loosing the exeieise of his ail, .iiid 
being piocceded against in the Slai-Cliambe r, oi the liigh- 
Cominission Court le '■peelively , bvc.’ Such a decue as this, 
placed the whole kingdom completely uiidei the dominion ol 
Ijdud and Iris faction of juiests. 11 such a state of things had 
continued, it would scaicely have left nun’s thoughts then own. 
All fiecdom of inepiny, all boldness and oiigmality ol thought, 
wliethci in jihilosophy oi poetiy, would have been eflec tiially 
put an end to. Eveiy ray of inUllcetual light that was ungiati- 
tying to the e^cs ol those piiestly licensers, would have been 
extinguished foi ever. . 

‘In a letter to Wentworth of 14th May lb 58, Laud makes 
ullusion to the above eircunistancQ. IIis ideas of uun ‘ luinung 
away from goveiiiinent to New England’ aie lather am using. 

‘ 1 he plantations of Ormond and Clare arc a in ir\ cllons gre if w ui k 
for the honoiu and profit of the King and salety ol th it kingdom, and 
you have done >cry nobly to follow that hubiness so close, but I am 
sorry to read in youi letteis, that }ou want men c vtieaudy to lill tlhit 
work , and this is the more consideiable a gre it dc d, that you should 
want men in Ireland, and that the while, tlieie should be here sueh an 
unu^crsal running to New England, and Ood knows whither , but tins 
it IS, when men think nothing is then adtantige, but to run tioni 
go\ernnicnt t * • / 


* Heylyn, p. 362 

t Stiaffgi (I’d LeUcra arid Di&patchcsi vol. n p 169. 
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Ill the same letter, the {oWomtigmorceau respecting Hampden 
is exquisite in its way 

^ Your mention of Mr. Ilambden (and I must tell you I like your 
censure of him and the rest very well) puts me in mind of the ship- 
business as it .now stands : ''J’he Judges have argued by four in a term, 
and so eight are past, and four to come for the next term : Of the 
eight that are past, none have gone against the lling but J. Crooke 
and J* Hutton, who both did it, and very sourly. The accidents which 
have followed upon it already are these 5 First, the faction are grown 
very bold. Secondly, the King’s monies come in a great deal more 
slowly thantheydid in former years, and that to a very considerable suin.^ 
Thirdly, it puts thoughts into wise and moderate men’s heads, which 
were better out ; for they think if the Judges, which arc behind, do not 
their parts both exceeding well and thoroughly, it may much distemper 
this extraordinary and glteat service. But one thing else hath happened 
strangely, and which must needs do a great deal of liurt. There is a 
divine, one Mr. Harrison, a St. John’s man (I am sorry for it) a man of 
between forty and fifty years of age, a very excellent good scholar in all 
kind of learning, but wilful and proud, and that hath full out as much 
want of discretion as store of learning j this man (it seems) thought he 
was able to confuted lulgc Hutton’s argument, and that in a strange way 
too j for upon Friday May the l-th (the Judge having made his argu- 
ment the Saturday before) Harrison came into Westminster Hall, and 
to the Common-Pleas Bar, and there openly accused Judge Hutton of 
high treason 3 you must think this made a great noise in the Hall, as 
indeed it did, and the man was committed to the Fleet.’ 

As Charles’s difficulties increased, he appointed Wentworth 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with power to appoint a deputy, in 
order that he might the better enjoy the benefit of his services 
in England, He soon after created him Earl of Strafford. The 
iiianagement of the affairs of Scotland was then committed to a 
Junto of three, composed of Laud, the Eail of Straffoid, and 
the Marquis of Hamilton. The last of these was distrusted by 
the two former, who therefore, says Ileylyn, * communicated no 
more of their counsels to him, than such as they cared or feared 
not to make known to others.’ Yielding to the advice of these, 
the King publicly declared his intention of holding a parliament 
oil the 13th of April next. This intimation, though received by 
most of the people of England with great signs of joy, * gave,’ 
observes Heylyn, * no small matter of disturbance unto many 
others, who could not think the calling of a parliament in that 
point of time, to be safe or seasonable.’ [p. 393.] It is import- 
ant that the reader should Be made acquainted with the manner 
in which the priestly politician, Heylyn, speaks of parliaments ; 
since it expresses the opinion, as we learn’from May and others, 
at that timb entertained on the subject by a considerable body 
in the nation, ‘Parliaments/ he says, ‘had now long been 
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discontinued, the people lived happily without them, and few 
took thought who should see the next : And which.is more, the 
neighbouring kings and states beheld the King with greater 
veneration, than they had done formerly, as one that could 
stand on his own legs, and had raised up himself to so great 
power both by sea and land, witliout such discontents and 
brabbles as his par?iamenis gave him. So that to call a Parlia- 
ment, was feared to be the likeliest way to make his Majesty 
seem less in estimation both at home and abroad, the eyes of 
men being distracted by so many objects.’ [p. 394.] The; 
passage in May bearing upon this point, is so interesting, afid 
it maybe added, so applicable, not only to that occasion, but to 
occasions more nearly concerning the present race of English- 
men, that it will be given entire. — 

^ Another sort of men, and especially Lords and.Gcntlemcn, by whom 
the pressures of the government were not much* felt, who enjoyed their 
ownc plentifull fortunes, with little or insensible detriment, looking 
no farther than their present safety and prosperity; and the yet undis- 
tinbed peace of the nation, wliilest other kingdomes were cmbroyled 
in calamities, and (rennany sadly wasted by a sbarpe warre, did iiotbiiig 
but applaud the bappincssc of England, and called those ingratefull 
and factious spirits, \vho complained of the breach of Lawes and 
Liberties ; That the kingdome abounded v/ith wealth, plenty, and all 
kind of elegancies, more than ever; That it was for the honour*of a 
people, that tlic monarch should live splendidly, and not be curbed at 
all in his prerogative, w hich would bring him into the greater cstcemc 
with other princes, and more enable him to prevailc in treaties ; That 
what they suffered by monopolies, was insensible and not grievous, if 
compared with other States ; That the Duke of Tuskany sate heavier 
upon his people in that \cry kindc ; That the French king had made 
himselfe an absolute Lord, and (juitc depressed the; power of Par^^ 
liaments, which had becne there as great as in any kingdome, yet tliat* 
France flourished, and the gentry lived w'cll ; That the Austrian princes, 
especially in Spaine, layed heavy burdens upon their subjects*.’ 

It is interesting to remark, that certain Mords and gentlemen’ 
of the present day, bring the very same arguments against an 
etfeclive reform of the Commons House of Parliament, that llie 
lords and gentlemen of that day brought against holding parlia- 
ments at all, or offeiing any the slightest opposition to the 
tyranny of the Stuarts. But luckily, whatever others might 
think, it was thought by Wentworth that he could manage a 
parliament, and mould it to his own and his party’s mirposes. 
And it was certainly high time*that a parliament should be 
called, when, as May .observes in the following page, " Some of 

May’s History of the Parliameut, BevOk L chap, ii, p. IS, Edit. 1647, 
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the greatest statesmen and pnvy rounsellois, would oidiiianly 
laugh at the ancicMit Language of England, when the woid 
Liberty of ilie Subject was named 

ftiuch piaise has been bestowed on Laud foi his benefactions 
to learning, and vvhatcvei meiit he may appear to lay a just 
cidun to on that scoie wdl Ije willingly accoided to him. 

Ill enuineiating Laud’s acts of inumficthce to leannng, wc 
ought not to foiget his bchtivioui to Hales. John Hales, dis- 
tinguished among his contempoianes by the appellation of the 
a3yei-inemoiable, w lote a short (icatise on schism, ‘ which tended’ 
says Mr. llallam, 'in pietty blunt and unlimited language, to 
overthiow the scheme of authontativc decisions in any chuich, 
pointing at the imposition of nnnecessaiy ceicinoiiies and ai tides 
of faith, as at once the cause and the apology of separation. 
This having been cMiculated in manusciipt came to the know- 
ledge of Land, who sent for Hales to Lambeth, and questioned 
him as to his opinions on that mattci. Halts, though willing to 
piomisc that he would not ]mbhsh llu‘ tiacl, leceded not a jot 
iioin his fite notions of cc dtsiaslical pou€i, which he again 
advisedly niamfamcd in a kttci to the arclibishop, now printed 
among his woiks. Tlu itsuli was tt|ually honouiable to both 
pal lies, Laud bestowing a canoniy ol Windsor on Hales, which, 
after ©o bold an avowal of his opinion, he might accept without 
the slightest lepioach f.’ It may he piopei heie to add, that 
Hcylyn relates the above ciicumstances in such a mamiei as to 
make It appeal, that Hales recanted his opinion, being ovcicomc 
by Laud in aigumcnt, whidi, as Mr. llallam icmaiks, is 
ludicrous, cousideimg the lelative abilities of the two men. 

At last the Pailiament met on the 13th of A])iil 1640, and 
Vhe Convocation on the following day. The archbishop having 
’suflicient le.ison to know that a stiict inquiry would be made 
into all his actions, piopo'^ed as a soit of umedy, that a ceitam 
numbei of the liouse should join in confeicnee with an equal 
iiunibei of the cleigy, in oidei to deteimme all doubts and dif- 
feienres m mat tei s th it concerned the chuich. But this pig- 
jKisition did not take cflect, in conse(i[ucnce of the shoit 
ence of this pailiament, whxh was dissolved on the 4th of May. 

Although the Parliament was dissolved however, the ConvO' 
cation continued to sit ; and as some of its pioeeedings throw 
considerable light on the spirfb which then animated the Enghsli 
clergy, a few pages will be given to the coiisideiation of 
them. These pioeeedings wociW be, at all times, highly im- 


• May’s Histoiy of the Pailiameiit, Book I chap, ii p. ly. 
Constitutional Histoiy of Buglandi vol. n. p. 1056. 
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y)ortant; at the present tliey are doubly so to Englishmen, as 
being the last acts of injustice, insolence, and oppression, exer- 
cised by a bench filled by 11 bigotted and besot ted priesthood, 
against a betrayed aiid insulted people — llui crowning and final 
libation tliat filled their measure of oUence to the biiin. 

The Convocation assembled in tlie Chapter- house of St. 
I’anl’s, from which* they repaired to hear the sermon in the 
choir. The sermon was preached by Ihirner, residentiary of St. 
Paul's, who took his text fioin Mutt. 10, lb. * Behold 1 send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.' ' In the close of* 
his sermon he had a passage in these woids, (U to this etl'ect, that 
all the bishops held not the reins of church discipline with an 
even hand, hut that some of them were loo easie and remiss in 
the ordering thereof. Whereby though they sought to gain to 
themselves the popular planse of meekness and nnkiness, they 
occasionally cast on other bishops (moie stVere than themselves) 
the unjust imputation of ligour and lyr.inny ; and iliercfure he 
advised lliem witliall with equal strictness to luge an universal 
conformity 

One of their first acts was to grant the King, ^ lor the support 
of Ins Majostie’s loyal estate, and the cliectiial fuitlicrance of 
his most loyal and extraoidiimry designs abroad,' six subsidies, 
at the rate of four shillings in the pound, to be yiaid in the. six 
years then next following, by two equal parts or moieties in every 
year. They then began to frame those famous canons, which con- 
tain in their compass some doctrines at once perhaps among the 
most slavish, intolerant, and absurd, ever devised by the wit ol' 
man, and remain an eternal disgrace to the Church that jiassed 
them. 

We pass on to the six propositions tliat were fbimed into a* 
Canon, the fifth in order, 'fhis C’anon was intended by Laud, 
its concoctor, to repair ‘ (he breaches made in the legal and 
episcopal power by the late batteries of the Scots/ and v\*ill 
remain to all time, a moiuiment of the eflect pi od need, when a 
slavish and narrow-minded yet grasping churchman, intcifeies 
in aflUirs of state. The propositions are so characteristic, so 
abounding in examples of Unit ])riestly logic which distinguished 
Laud and his school, that a life of Laud would be incomplete 
witliQut them. * 

^ I. The most High and Sacred Order of Kings is of Divine Right, 
being the Ordinance of God himself, founded in the j)ritne Laws of 
Nature, and clearlyestablishcd by E:jf)ress Texts, both of the Old and 
the New Testaments. A Suprcain Tower is given to this most Excellent 


Ileylyu, p, 422 , 
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Order by Gpd himself in the Scriptures, wliich is. That Kings shpuld 
Rule and Commaud in their several Dominions, all Persons of what 
Rank or Estate whatsoever, whether El-clcsiastical or Civil, and that 
they should Restrain and Punish with the Temporal Sword, all Stub- 
born and wicked doers. 

^11. The care of God’s Church is so committed to Kings in Scrip- 
ture, that they are commended wlien the Church keeps the Right way, 
and taxed when it Runs Amiss, and therefore heV Government belongs 
in Chief unto Kings : for otherwise one man would be commended 
for another’s care, and taxed but for another’s negligence, which is 
• not God’s way. 

* Power to Call and Dissohe Councils, both National and 

Provincial, is the true Right of all Christian Kings within their own 
Realms, and Territories. And when in the first times of Christ's Church, 
Prelates used this Power, ’twas therefore only because in those days 
Ihcy had no Christian Kings, And it was then so only used as in time 
of persecution, that i^s, with supposition (in case it were rccpiired) of 
submitting their very lives, unto the very Laws and Commands, even 
of those Pagan Princes, that they might not so much as seem to dis- 
turb their Civil Government, which Christ came to confirm but by no 
means to undermine. 

^IV. For any Person or Persons to set uj), maintain, or avow, in 
any the said Realms, or Territoiies Respectively, under any })rctc\t 
whatsoever, any Indcj)endent Co-active power, either Paj)al or Po- 
pular^ (whether directly or indirectly) is to undermine their Great 
Royal Office, and cunningly to o\crthrow the Most Sacred Ordinances 
which God himself hath established : And so it is Treasonable against 
God as well as against the King. 

^V. For Subjects to bear Arms against their Kings, Offensive or 
Defensive, upon any pretence whatsoever, is at least to Resist the 
Powers which are ordained by God. And though they do not invade, 
but only Resist, St. Paul tells them plainly. They shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. 

‘ VI, And although Tribute, and Custom, and Aid, and Subsidies, 
and all manner of necessary Support, and Supply, be respectively due 
to Kings from their Subjects, by the Law of God, Nature, and Nations 
for the Publiek Defence, care, and Protection of them ; yet ncvcrtlie- 
less Subjects have not only possession of, but a true and Just Right, 
Title, and Propriety, to, and in, all their Goods, and Estates, and 
ought for to have : And these two are so far from crossing one 
another, that they mutually go together, for the Honourable and 
Comfortable support of both. For as it is the duty of Subjects to 
supply their King^ so is it part of tlie Kingly office to support iiis 
Subjects, in the Propriety ancf Freedom of their Estates 
p. 4S0. 

- s - - ^ 

* An odd juxta-posltion. 

t The preamble which was sent with these propositions, recpiired them 
to be read distinctly and audibly by every parson, vicar, curate, or preacher, 
upon some one Sunday in every quarter of the year at morning prayer. 
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Who shall wonder after reading these propositions, that the 
friends of liberty determined to put down episcopacy If this 
be episcopacy, it is altogether incompatible with the lights of a 
fiee people and the piogiess of civilization , and the sooner it is 
put down HI any country the bcttei. 

Fiom the specimen of these celebiated canons fuinished 
above, some idea may be formed of the mannei m which 
they were likely to be received, by the yet not altogether 
enslaved oi stultified people of England. Ihc question of the 
consideration of these canons in the lollowing parliament, having 
in consequence of the heavy pressure of business been put oft 
fiom day to day foi upwards of a month, at last came on on the 
15th of December , and it was resolved ?iu//o contradiunle, 

' that the clergy of England, convented in -any convocation, oi 
synod, oi otherwise, have no power to make any constitutions, 
canons, or acts, whatsoever, in matter of *dbctune, discipline, oi 
otherwise, to bind the cleigy, or the laity, of this land, without 
common consent of Pailiarnent; and likewise, that the seveial 
constitutions, &.c. lately treated and agreed upon, do not bind 
the cleigy or laity of this land, or either of them*.’ On the 
following day, the consideiation of the question was resumed, 
and it was resohed, nuUo conii adicentCy that these Canons and 
constitutions ec( lesiastical bcc , ‘do contain in them ftiany 
mattcis contiaiy to the King’s pierogative, to the fundamental 
laws and statutes of the icalm, to the light of pailiameiits, 
to the piopcity and liberty of the subjects, and matteis 
tending to sedition, and of dangeious consequence and 
fuither, that the several giants of the behevolence, or con- 
tiibulion, granted &c , ‘ aie contrary to the laws, and ough^ 
nqt to bind the clergy [ ’ The veiy sitting of the convocation , 
was condemned as an illegal act). The simplicity, if il miy 
be so called, of the churchman Ileylyn upon this occasion, 
would provoke a smile, if the subject weie a less giave one. 

‘ It IS a mattei,’ he says, * which dcseives no small admiration, 
tkat tliese canons (like the fust building of the temple, without 
the noise of ax and lianimer) should pass the House [of Con- 
vocationj with such a geneial calm and quiet, and be received 
with so many storms and tempests when they went abioad 

The following is an interesting illusliation of lleylyn’s idea of 
an oath. ‘Nothing^ he says [p.*443] ' raised so much noise 
and clamour, as the oath u quiiecl Jby the sixth ( anon , exclaimed 

* .Journuls of the House of Commons, vol ii p 61 

t Journals of the House of Coinmoiis, vul ii. p . • 

X Heylyn, p. 44J. • § ll>‘d 
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against both from the pulpit and the pi ess; reproached in 
printed pamphlets, and unpnnted scribbles ; and glad they were 
to find such an excellent advantage, as the discovering of an 
in the body of it, did unhappily give them.’ One of the 
objections was, thit he who takes the oath declaies theiein, 
‘ that he takes it willingly/ although constrained so to do under 
grievous penalties. ^ T his’ observes Ileylyn, ‘ as it conies last, 
IS the least considerable , foi if this were a crime in the Convo- 
cation, it was such a crime as the High Court of Pailiament 
hath been guilty of, in diawing up the^oath of allegiance in the 
thud year of King James ; in which the paity is to swear, tliat 
he makes that recognition not only heailily and truly, but also 
willingly ; and yet the t iking of that oath is imposed on all the 
subjects, under seveial penalties, if any of thcuii shall refuse it.* 
fp. 444.] Heylyn appears to have regaided the resolutions 
ot a House of Commons, neaily as some of his way of thinking 
in church and state have regaided them since. ' Howsoever,* 
he says, " some lew men foi their private ends’ [the unanimous 
Commons of England] ^reproached these f^anons, as befoie , 
his Sacied Mijcsty, (he Loids ot his most Honourable Privy 
Council, the Reverend Juclsres, and the Great Lawyers of tlie 
Council- I^eained, conceived otherwibC of them.’ [p. 44^) ] * And 
ccitainly it had been stiange/ he adds, ‘ that the y should pass 
the Appiobation ot the Judges and Learned Lawyers, had they 
contained anything against the rundainental Laws ot the Land, 
the Piopeity of the Subject, and the Rights of Parliaments ; oi 
been approved by the Lords of his MaJe^5tles Privy-Council, had 
anything been contained in them derogatory to the King’s Pre- 
rogative, 01 tending to Faction and Sedition*.* 

All these tlifngs v\eie indicitive of the direction in which the 
cuiient ot public opinion was flowing. For there was then a 
public opinion, though ( haile«-. Laud, bliaffoid, and then 
crcitiiics, iifithn knew its nature noi its power, oi thought 
at all cvtiits It was to be put down by the sword, the jiilloiy, 
and the gibbet. 

'1 he space thiongh which Liud rose, without family intei’est 
of any kind, witliout family connexions that could be of the 
slightest seivice to him, was assuiedly no inconsiderable one 
From tlio humbler depaitmcnt of the middle class of societj, he 
rose to be, if not in the moie wide and libeial accept ition of the 
teim the giealest, at least the most jioweiful man, the fiist pei- 
son in his native country afi'^r the king Ry what aits he 
attained that ckvation, has been alieady seen , but still theie 

* Dr HeVl^n aftci talkiiij> atiout piecedenls in Queen Khzabclh’s time, 
vLr\ piopcily adds, ‘ But thin wis then, aud now u now.'' p 443. 
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were dangers to be defied, and obstacles to be. overcome, and 
enemies lo be subdued an<J trampled under foot, which it must 
have afforded the j)roud, aspiring, and irascible prelate, no small 
satisfaction to look back upon. Obstacle after obstacle, foe after 
foe, and rival 'after rival, had sunk and vanished before the 
prosperous fortune, the hitherto unchecked career of the all- 
successful prelate :''and he now stood in triumph, as high as he 
could consider it |)ossihle for him to lise in this world unless he 
were to assume the papal tiara. 

A report having been spread abroad that the late parliamepb 
liad been dissolved by Laud‘’s interference, a paper was posted 
up at the Exchange on Saturday 9th May, advising the appren- 
tices to sack his house at Lambeth on the Monday following. 
1'his serving as a warning to the Archbishop, he had time to 
make some preparations for defence, in consequence of which, 
though his house was assaulted that night’ by what Dr. Heylyn 
denominates ‘a confused raskal rabble* of five hundred 
persons,' they were not able either to force or injure the house. 
One of the leaders of these lioters being taken, was condemned, 
hanged and quartered/ 

(in the Hrd of November the parliament met. ^ The king,' 
says tlie Aichbisliop in his Diaiy, ‘did not ride, hut went by 
wah'r to King’s Stuiis, and tlioiongh Westminster Hull to the 
church, and so to the House, p. 59.' On the following day the 
convocation began at St. l\iurs. 

On the Kith of December the canons, as has been already 
stated, were condemned by the House of Commons, and Land 
was voted the autlior of them. On the 18th he was impeached 
of high treason by Hollis fiom the House of Commons, and com- 
mitted to the custody of the gentleman usheiH 'But I was^ 
permitted, ■* he says, \i, GO], ‘ to go in his company to 

my liouse at Lambeth, for a b<)ok or two to read in, and sueh 
papers, as perluiind to my defence against the Scots. I stayed 
at Lambeth till the evening, to avoid the gazing of the jieople. i 
vwmt to evening ))iayei in my chap(‘l. The psalms of the day, 
psal. 93, and 94, aii(l chap. 50 of bisai, gav(* me gn at (’onifort. 
Cod make me worthy of it, and fit to receive it. As 1 went lo 
my barge, hundreds of my poor neighbours stood there, and 
prayed lor my salety, and reiurn to my house/ 

• Ileylyu, p. "155. — ‘May IJ. Miiiiday-niiflit, at luy house 

ut Lainhcth was with iirt* huiidn^l of these rascal routers.’- LtimVit 
lywry p. 58 . Tlic rliurclnnen ai‘e foii(lw)f the li’iio ‘raskal rabble.’ 'Flir'y 
probably «ot it onl of tiK^Hook of Hoinilirs of tbe f'lmrcli of Eiioland, 
ubere the coimuons are e.illed ‘the rude aiul rascal Comnu)!)**.’ flVnirth 
Part of the Scriuou against Rchclliou). • 
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On Monday .the 2 1st December he was fined 600/. in the 
parliament for keeping Sir Robert Howard close prisoner in 
consequence of the escape of Viscountess Purbeck out of the 
Gate House; ‘ which lady,’ observes Laud, ‘ he kept avowedly, 
and had children by her. In such a case, say the? imprisonment 
were more than the law allow ; what may be done for honour 

and religion sake? The Lords ordered mb to pay the money 

presently ; which was done.’ {l^iary p. 60.] This fine seemed 
rather inconsistent with the Puritans own succeeding enactments 
regarding adultery, by which it was punished far more severely 
than Laud had in this instance punislied it. However Laud 
himself allows that it exceeded the bounds of the law. 

On the 26th of February the articles of impeachment, fourteen 
in number, were brought up against him from tlie Commons by 
Sir Henry Vane the younger 

* March 1 . Munday, Twent in Mr. Maxwell’s coach to the Tower. 
No noise, till 1 came into Cheapside. But from thence to tlie lower, 
I was followed and railed at by the prenti(*cs and the rabble, in great 
numbers to the very Tower gates, where I left them ; and I tliank 
God, he made me patient/ — Diauj, p. 61. 

From this time the Aichbi&hop only left the Tower to go to his 
trial and his execution. 

Oil the night before Stiafford’s execution, he earnestly desired 
to speak with the Archbishop. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
not having power to giant his request, he sent a message to 
the Archbishop to pray for him that night, and to give liim his 
blessing on the morrow^ as he passed his window on his way to 
the scatfold. The next morning tlie Archbishop being apprized 
of his approach, came out to the window ; ‘ Then the Jiarl 
bowing himserf to the ground, — ‘ My Lord (said he) yonr 
prayers and your blessing.’ The Archbishop lift up his hands, 
and bestowed both : but overcome with grief, fell to the ground 
in animi deliquio. The Earl bowing the second time, said — 
' Farewell my Lord, God protect your Innocency t** 

As Charles has been accounted guilty of the blood of Strafford, 
lie may likewise in some measure be regarded as having con- 
tributed to the bringing of Laud to the block. lie sent a letter 
to Laud when in the Tower, requiiing him, as often as any 
benefice or other spiritual promotion in Ills gift should fall void, 
to dispose of it only to such as he (Charles) should name ; or if 
he had received any command (o the contraiy from either or both 
Houses of Parliament, to let tliern fall into lapse, that lie might 

. * 

*jBlary" .Heylyn, p. 4G5, Coniinuns Journals, vol. ii. p. 93. 

t^Dlary, p. 60, Heylyn, p. 480. 
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depose of them as he chose. Now the king^ knew dwft a'^oase 
i}f jtjiis sort, in which Laud had considereci it hie duty^to^act 
l^ocQi;ilipg U) an order he* had received from him, bad already 
embittered the enmity of the Pailianaent against him; 
MtjfritQS^udiwg which, and though he knew that Laud bad mot 
iue power to render his command effective, and therefore thatit 
conld ortly vvithout»advantage to him dr his case exasperate tl>e 
Houses against the prelate, he issued his infatuated and cruel 
^eqnisitioa. Hid a man who thus sported with the interests and 
tb^e lives of his most zealous and faithful servants#»deserve himsdt' 
escape witlrout a em:atch? ^ 

* On the 31st of ftjay 1643, Prynne came to the Tower with a 
\irsffiant from the Close Committee to searcli for papers. 

' Mr. Pryn,* says the archbishop, ‘ came into tlie Tower, with 
other searchers, so soon as the gates were open. Other men went to 
other prisoners j he made habte to my Icxigihg*, commanded the 
warder to open my doors, left two musketeers centiiiels below, that no 
man might go in or out, and one at the stair-head 5 with tlnee otiier, 
which had their muskets ready cocked, he came into my chamber, and 
found me in bofl....Mr. Pryn seeing me safe iii bed, falls first to my 
poekets to rifle them,...! demanded lire sight of Iris warrant; Ire 
shewed it me, and therein was expressed, that he should search my 
pockets.* The archbishop adds with justice — ‘ Did they remember 
wlien they gave this warrant, how odious it was to Parliamentrf,*anrl 
some of tliemsclves, to ^ave the pockets of men searched V ‘ lie took 
from me,' Ire continues, ^ twenty-and-one bundles of papers, which 
I had [rrepaied for my defence j the two letters befor-e named, which 
came to me from his Gracious Majesty about Chartimm and my other 
bcneliecs ; the Scottish Servicc-liook, with such directions as accom- 
panied it ; a little book, or Diary, eonta'ining all the occuri'cnccs of my 
life ; and my book of private devotions ; both these last written# 
through with iny own hand. Nor could I get him to’leave this last ; * 
but he must needs see what passed between Gad and me ; A thing, 1 
think, scarce ever offer’d to any Christian.’— History of Trouble and 

There is considerable meanness, fimd eten dishonesty; in some 
parts of Prynne’s conduct, particularly in the use he made of 
certain of Laud’s papers, and in publishing a specimen edition 
of his Diary. But jt is easier to censure than to conceive, the 
feelings of one man towards another who has cut off his ears 
and alit his nose. The ‘interview ^/etw een these two very dis- 
similar individuals thus concluded 

' The last place which he rifled, wa%a trunk wliich stood Iry bed- 

* History of Trouble and Trial, p. 203, Jiaiul sayt ‘ I foresaw a 
cloud rising over uie, a 1 )out this business of Cbartham.* 

VOL. xyii,^^W€stniiust€T Review* 2 l 
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side. In that he found nothing, but about foity pound in money 
for my neeesstiry expenses (whvoh he meddled not with,) and a 
buniilet)f 4(Kme gloves* 'i his bundle ho was so careful to open, us that he 
caused each glove to he looked into, upon this I tender'd him one 
pair of thu gloves , which he rctubing, 1 told him ,he might take 
them, and feir no biihc, for lie had alitady done me all the ndsehief 
he could, and I asked no fa\our oi him So he thanked me, took the 
ghnes, hound up my |)apers, left two centiiuls at my door, (which 
were not dismissed till the next day noon,) and went hih way * — Ibid 

It would he iisthss to entoi into the details of tlie arch- 
bishoj/s tiiil, of which he has hinistlf wiiljtfn a full and exact 
and, it mav be added on the whole, a faithful account *. Nothinij 
could be moie ndiculous tlian some of tlife charocs bionght 
against bun, while others v\tic eniiicly unfounded- 'J'lie 
arc listed defended himself thiough tlie whole of his long aud 
liaiassing Inal with coinage and ability. 'I he judges, notwitli- 
sLandiug tlie degiie of intimidalion under which lluyactenl, 
and tlie sticiiuous cxcitions made by Laud s eucmiei> lor hia 
clc^tuiction I, gave it to be iiiulei stood, that the cliaigcs con* 
tainid no legal tic ison , upon which the* ( oiiimous < liangfd 
flu II imjreacliment into an oidinancc foi his execution. The 
lauds, niou (oniplyino then than they have since shown fluin- 
sflvcs to the dennuds of the ju oplo and I Ik volts of tin people’s 
Ibjncsciil ilivts, added Ihcii asst nl j. Laud piodne ed a paitloa 
from the king, winch w^solrouisc elKugafidtd Lind’s cruelly 
anti bigotiy and insolcnt.p m the exteution of Ins Ingh offact^ 
ought i^smitlly not to hi\e gone unpunishetl , hut the st n- 
tence ag oust Inm was pcihaps the most unjustifiuhle at t of 
I he /(Mlf)l^ of tin Long Paili line nt, anti was not It ss illegal than 
tint wine h aftciwaiejlH coneUmnieel Vane to the block, and in 
-tins appe^us stiongly oiu of tlie^ disadvaiit igcsof gtjveiinnent by 
a luge a^aunbly of men. The odium of Vane’s death fell 

Hi^t«»i y of Iijs rmiiblo and Jnal, lulit) liondon U/K). 

t Blit Liud liiiii'itlf tliut Bym, hLfoit Uis (UsUli, ii id tliiown ii]» the 
111 in irpoiiK nt ol Ins inipe icliincMit, liuttiisc lit coiibitkud It an impiatlicahh 
hiisiness 

] \s All. II illfitn n mirks, it certainly appeirs [ TukN Jotmuik^ 4tk 
I6H ] that time weic l\\cut> peeis pie^seiit at rlir tune t>f 
pia\ris ,hiil ill It docs imt punt ih it they all volt <1 in passing llio oithn uk e 
^omc of ihe twenty Oii^hthive left ihe honsei, anef otluis enteied it, as 
would appeal to hue lueii the cise'fiy eompiiiiifl^ the mimes giicn 
hylliylyu with ihose in JjaiidN Jonnial Ilejlyii too expressly sa^ . , 

‘ l!iw WMHii^Ut sotai uii-ftoine wcakspiiits, the lest uithdiawm<( themwdve^s 
(is nnm« ily in the e ihe of the illoid) th it hi a thin ind slemJei 

House, not aho\e SI V oi Keen in imridu i, it was pass’d at last ’ (p A2/ ) 
And though fbvlyn'^ \etftc ity is tal fioiii unimpeachable, there ajipe^ais 
no piiiticulariea^eya to call itaa qiu'stbn hi^re 
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altogether upon Charles and Clarendon, and is of power siif- 
cient» being tbuis conccnlrated, to brand their memory to all 
time. The odium of the death of Jiaud, being divided among 
so many, hatlj neither brought with it individual infamy, nor 
was likely to pioduce individual leinorse. 

All that now renuined foi Laud to do, theiefore, was to pre- 
pare to die. He had caiiitd down Ins history to the very day 
before that on which was passed tlie oidinance foi his execution. 
The following is the last passage he wiotc ; — 

^ And thus far I had'pioocedtd lu this sail history hy Januaiy "^id, 
16H. The rest shall follow as it comes to mj knowledge ’ — Ih p 14'k 

But being informed next day, that the Bijl of Attainder had 
jihssed in the House of Lords, he bioke off his history, and pie- 
pared himself foi death. . • 

Every man who dies a public and violent death for political 
oflR?nce8, real or factitious, in his own estimation and even in 
that of most of his friends jiasses for a inaityr. Hie pnde tliat 
siippoits most men in such a situation, was not found deficient 
in the fallen but still haughty prelate. To the obstinacy of a 
stem spiMt, which will sometimes enable even a felon. to die like 
a hero, there was added in this case tliat inixtuie of tem|>gial 
and spiritual piide, winch had distinguished him tliiough life, 
and attended him to the scaffold and the giave*. 

The 10th of Januaiy was the day appointed tor his execution. 
On the scaffold he made a speech to the ' good people,’ as 
he thought fit to call them. It ouglit perhaps rathei to ho 
leimed a sermon than a speech, for it commenced as follows, 
and went on in a similar strain. — ^Good people, thi§ isanuncoiu- • 
formble time* tp jirtach, yet I shall begin with a text ofSciip- 
ture.’ When the speech and piayeis were cnd(*d, obseniiig a 
peison employed in taking down the vvoids of Ins speech, hr 
liegoed him not to do him wrong by publishing a false oi im- 
perfect ropy of it. Then tin niiig to approach the block, but 
finding the way obstiucted hy people who had placed them- 
selves upon the scaffold, he begged them ' to let him have loom 
to die.’ Having come close up to the block, he took off’ his 
doublet, and seeing through tin* chinks of the boaids that some 
peoplef had got undoi the scafiold aU)ut the veiy spot wheic the 
block was placed, he called to the officiei to stop tlie chinks, oi 
to icmove the people thence, sayjng, * it Was no part of Ins 
desires that his blood should fall upon the heads of the peopli 
It was at tins moment that Sir Jphn •Clotvvoilhy, one of the 
zealots common in that age, .a^ttempted to entrap Hie arch- 
bishop by propounding to him some hiipertinent (pustions, to 
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call (hem by the mildes^t name. After aUstvCring one or two 
of his questions Laud turned from him to the executioner, 
sayings he put some money into his hund, — * Here, honest 
friend, God forgive thee as I do, and do ihy office* upon 
me with mercy.’ Then kneeling down, and laying hi« het\d 
ui)ou the block, he said aloud, ‘ Lord receive my sour’-^lhc 
sijinal agreed upon between him and the executioner, who 
thereupon struck off his head at a single blow. 

It is pity that even an archbishop like Laud, should be bix!)Ught 
to such an end ; because there are so much cheaper way^, and 
more economical of human suffering, than the nide murder of 
political enemies in the manner of Vane audNey. Hut consi- 
derations of this kind should hinder no man from diHcernIng, how 
enliiely all Uiat constitutes public and private freedom^ happi- 
ness, and honour, has been obtained by the conquest and beat- 
ing down, and is in fact tlie spoil of war carried off by the sub- 
jection and trampling under foot, of that political and ecclesias- 
tical party who have just received another miglity bruise, and 
of whom it has been truly said, that bnf for tlieir siiecesstve 
defeats, Kngland would at this moment have been Spain, Por- 
tugal, or Tuikey. 


Art. W .^AiUlress to tht Lcmdowiiei.s of En^^land, on the Corn Lywi^. 

Jiy the Viscouut Milton.— London ; llidgw.iy. 183j2. pp. 4b. 

» 

inake^ another, and fiom the quartei whence it coiiids a 
“"■highly important and influential attempt, to induce |lje 
landloids and other classes of the agricultural population, not to 
make fools of themselves by ruiniing their heads like Woodcocks 
into the snaie that is set befoie them by tlie enemidsf,of 1^0 
country on the subject of the Corn Law s. For this time* it is 
not a jiining manufacturer or starving operative, coiping^-'to 
represent hgw hard it is that he should be prevented from 
selling (he labour of his hands on pretence oi benefiting* the 
grower of corn, or to ask the corn-grovver what* ‘he will 
think of it if the manufactmeis, who are two one already a'lid 
to a certainty will have the power of doing it m a year or iwo, 
sliould lay a seventeen yeai^ duty on home-grown corn by way 
of reprisals for the. robbery that has been inflicted on thei^/— nor 
is it a petty landlord w)io has the genius tp tejl his t^pj 3 fnIt^V,{^s 
one did in Yorkshire, that he will lower their rent, buii on C/on- 
diiion that it shall be raised again within twelve monthfi after 
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au fillH^ralion in the corn laws*, — but the noble Inir to Que ot' 
the lii'sl rentals in the country, who tells tlie coni-{.'j lowers aiul 
they jenow it to be true, that he *has no interest but in common 
witli them ^ all his tenijioral advantage is bound up with theirs ; 
whatever is fdr their advantage, must conduce to his, and to 

that of* those who aie the most dear to him.’ 

» 

' Fkllow Countwyjikn, 

‘ It is iny desire to invite your attention to a question, the iin- 
|>OrUnce of which is acknowledged hy all, though few, perhaps, 
estimute it as highly as 1 do.* ' 

‘ I pii^dress myself \() you, because it is through, and hy you, that the 
altcratiqnSfWhich a])[)ear to me essential to the wolfiirc of the country, 
be efrectett, * Aii^ material change in a system of laws, deemed 
by a curtsidcrablo branch (rf the eotninunity eonfJnei\c to its pmspeiity 
a’nkliSceui’Ity, ought rather to be carried into effect by the consent of 
timt bfaikdi, than in the form of a triumph over it j andnotwiUisUimUng 
tlie interval, which seems to separate the oi)inion8 of men, couceniing 
the Corn Trade, \vc need not despair of this result. That it must be 
attained, however, through appeals, (perhaps frequently made) to tlio 
good sense, and, I may add, to the good feelings of men, rather than by 
any overt attack upon opiniono which others may consider as prejudice-, 
hut whicli they themselves regard as well founded, I am tlioioiigidy 
pcr.sua<Ied. lam most anxious, therefore, that you sIkhiM consider, 
whether you have scrioudy and eompiehcnsively examined thoAulidily 
of these opinions, and whether the arguments, by which they are 
defended, are sound or unsound. IJiese are questions of the ulnu^st 
impoitance to our arriving at a legitimate eonelusion,* — p 1. 

Lprd Milton begins with asking, whether it is possible tliat it 
can be beneficial to a nation, or in other w ords to the individuals 
who conijiose the nation, to pay a high pi ice for its subsistonc^- 
1( is ccrjtaiii there arc many who caic very little about this ; biit^ , 
tji*^ answer may make a valid reason why those nianij, in the 
failuip of all gentler aigumeuts, should be coerced by the imm*, 
as happens in tlie case of other enemies of the conimunitv, 
Apd the reason he gives why it cannot, is that admitting to any 
extent the increase of prices whicli is the result to tlio agii- 
cul^ural, classes, it is plain that these classes must at the 
sVmc time beur their, share in their character of consumeis, 
ipnd tlierefpre ‘ the artificial excess, in the ])rice of bread, is 
jti de^r^ loss to others ; but the artificial excess in the lent 
aiK| price of land^ Is not a clear gaAi to (p. 40.) 

w ^ r, i ^ ~ i 

, pgiitlitiou that the tciiatlr shonhl u mcmoiauduin in 

wntmg, iigreeiugthat if any ultffatjen .shuultl take j3Jaee in the Corn Law^, 
in of rcrtioving 6V*dinnnishing the duties on foreign corn, the 

tenant Bhoiild on the 110 x 1 following ^Jju^y.dny (not being k'ss than six 
midDthel niter bueh Mteration iu the law9*ehuU have been in operation) 
{return to the former rent, or else give notice to quit. 
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This lb one way of putting the case ; though a number of 
items, as increase of jiooi -rales, kc. might be added to the 
debtor side of the account. And Ihe fan question to ask the 
agricultural people is this; — Suppose the manufacturers had got 
a la\ on honie-giovvii coin (winch would inunilest.y inciease the 
<lemand for their goods in exchange foi coin fiom abioad), would 
any of the coin-growcrs doubl Loid Milton’s aigument, when 
it was applied the otliei way ^ 

But as was intimated befoie, the dishonest part ot thccoin- 
g iwers aie not bound to mind this. They think they have t>ot 
tiieir hands into the inanu(actuiei\ pocket, and they mean to 
keep tlKun thtie. What is to be done tin refoR‘, is to point out 
to the honest and seiibible coin-growt i, — the man whom God 
has made with inoic wit than to he a pluiuh it r without exaimii- 
ahon of the piobablc coiisoqucm cs, — how and in what wav it is 
thcil Providence has biought about and pioMdcd, that plundcieib 
in thib line like all olluis shdlbrbut a slioi t-si^htcd gnuiation, 
lunnino tlicii luads into a losing tiadt, to say nothing of the 
knocks that may chance to them win n two honest men (oni( (o 
s( t upon eieh oiu of tlnii fiatcuuty. And tlu way is thib. It 
may be conceded that the gicat aiistociatb who aie bom to the 
light of making us ketj) tliiir ehildien legitimate and illegitimate, 
miy piofit ])y the Com Lawb in thobc eascb wheie the pooi-ratos 
do not met ease fasUr than the value of the pioduce, because 
they have only to got more value foi the lents of a given estate, 
and iiiasniiuh as then ehildtin must at all hazards hi found in 
eerlaiii intoincs by the public, the grcatii value ib vvoith moie 
to them 111 tin end. But though a eoiumon landloid may get a 

atei pecunidiy \alue fioin his estate, this will not save his 
soul alive if the tliflieuUy of piovidmg fui and establishing his 
ehildieii is inert ased in a gieatti degree at tlie sdiiie time. Ihe 
whole eouiitiy IS in what Adam Smith called the 'statioimiy 
sUt(‘,’ m consequent 0 ol tht prohibition ol m mufaetuies and 
commerce, and of this the effects f<ill upon all the landlords 
who arc not ol the poicelain clay which must be imunUintd by 
other people, even where then rents aie not absolutely dimrnish- 
ed by that increase of the pooi-iates, which heaven has lack- 
ed to the latidloids tails as nature’s cheek on their cupidity. 

To that numerous class the farmers, and that still inoie 
numerous one their laborers, •theie is m like manneii uo 
difliC4Alty in conceding, that the fust effect of the Coin Laws 
was to make meny times fo, famieis. But are times merry 
now ? Is it not jilarn that ' bygones are bygones,’ and all tlmt 
IS left them is a fearful waiting for the natural pumshmeut on 
cruelty and wiw^ng? The Coim Laws got upaspiriof prospeuty 
for farmers at their neighbours expense, in the same manner as 
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a spiff of piospeiily lor ]inon'(liiipci-> nii^ht bt" i>ot up by .ui 
Act of Pvirlidmoni that sliouhl piohibil iho weann<» ol woollen 
c6uts. But tli.it was sevenlecn }t‘ais ai;o. The only toiise- 
Cjuence now leitis, that tliei(‘sue ]>( ilia ps five hniiieis wlieie ihoie 
would havo lil'en four, -and lh.it the five aie much woisi' oil than 
the four, if the live weie as will oil as llic loui, tin* lanneis 
iTni>ht plead that ft would he all cie.ii los^ to go hack at^ani. 
But they aie not; llu'y ‘•ullu undei all ihe dilleieuco that 
arises fiom the geneial slatt* ol the countiy henig incoinpaiahly 
worse than foriiieily. Then ehildien cannot all be farnieiis’, 
and tlie Corn Laws have hi ought on a state of tilings vvhcie 
they can he nothing else. So suic as thcie is a Piovidence 
above, IS it wiitten that time shall be aUvays ways m winch 
those who wrong and deliaud their neighhonis shall in the end 
find out that th(*v have* niadi* a lueful haigain. Yet the men 
who are thus robbing both agiicultmrsis and manufactuieis 
together, Leiu h thou lollowiis to eiy, that the agricultiiial 
iiiteie'st IS to besaciilicid to the luannl.K tuimg. 'I'lu* ihuf with 
Ins hand in .inotluj’s po( Wet, calls out that he is going to be 
w longed, and is within an inch of being ()blig(*d (o lake it out. 

These me some ol I he reasons wli\ weil-intanmg and hoiKst 
men of the agiicultuial ( lassi s should al all events pause before 
they decide lh<it th(‘y liav(* «niy |)ower(ul inlci(‘sl in snppt^iting 
the present liaielaccd lobbei y cauicd on .ejainst the eonnnuuitv. 
But fui those who are luither welUnieaning iioi lioncsl , iheie aie 
other rea.sims tlint peihaps may wmgh. The ) ohhvd are two to one ; 
and IS tliere anything in all hninanexpencnce tokad to the supjio- 
sition that they will beai the thing yiuch longer i 1 u sti ugglos ot 
this nature, the rule for (he honest and sufleiing paitof the coA- 
inuinly, is ^x.ietly wliat it is in militaiy o|h i.ttions .igainst a. 
pirate. If the piiales wdl come to decent teiins while they have 
any means of resistance left^, tieat lh(*m generously, loiget 
old grievances, and tiy to miangc comlitions which, while they 
secuie you fiom the lepetition of the evil, shall also consult the 
conifoitof the opponents. If ihrif wtlf mU, then viheii you gtt 
the better, leave them not an ounce of jiowdei noi a fiitfiom of 
rope; eschew cruelty to their peisous, but in a |)ohlical sense, 
c ause the ploughshare to pass thioiigh them and over them. 
This is the feeling at the present moment ; and a i evolution 
would be a cheap way, if there w^s no other, foi putting down 
the intolerable evil. There must be univei^sal suffrage, and will 
be, if nothing else will prevent thfe tw'O from bema plundered by 
throne. If tin* agiiculturists have sense oi gijice, the> may 
Vnake a composition now, sufficient to secure all their honest m- 
If they have not, it will be/a sign they are ’destined by 
Providence to receive the just puuibhmcntof ‘ rogues m gram,' 
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Art XVI — 1 The VuU of the Comtitulwn, Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Mttgjwine fl)i July 1832. 

fi. Ihitus of the ComenatuK Puitij Id. 

wm. a. radical its wcaiy and heavy-laden, a— wlien he is 
bowed to the earth with d s( nse of his own infirmity or 
that of otheis, — when he is sick of t \hoitmL>*his neighbour*^, oi 
the hard-handed Tnultitude do not move tluiiisilvts aught, — 
then Is Blackwood s Maga/nu like watti-s|ningsinadij’^gruund, 
6v like the wondioiis bone fiom which the jiiophot-waiiioi drank, 
and Ills spiiit came again and he levned. If a point wants 
t stabbshing, tbcie ii is , if a fulcrum is desiud for another twist 
oi Uie piow'»bar which honest men have at last got into the 
strong-hold o( then adveisaiics, tlicic it may he looked for; it 
d»n honest captain of the Refoimalion is at a loss loi something 
pithily conceived to jmt into the bands of any Waits oi Bidl- 
calfs he may happen to be dulling, tluu is his it^ource , and d 
a leadei of liigher degice is anxious to guide the movements ol 
the masses upon the ])omts where the fntmv feels sorest ui lus 
most open in In^ quaitcis, tlieic is BlaekwocKl like a laigc 
CasMni’s map of the depaitment, itady to show him budge and 
obstacle, and give him all icasonablc bases he can rccpnie foi 
liis sliatcgy. 

The constitution is fallen , Blackwood says so, and he must 
be right. It IS vciy tiue. The abhoiied thing whuh weighed 
oil us and on oai fatheis like an uicubus, — the lubbtily Jaggti- 
rraut with his tiead of fine gold and Ins belly of biass, whose 
foe t of iron and mud at once bedaubed amlciuslitd us, — has 
btffen stiicken with a stone cut without bands, and is bccuiiu 
bke tlic chaff \)f the summer Uiieshmo-floois, Ntvci was a 
muss of human nnqmty so lamely pul down, aftci so aim Ii 
pains to bluster and to tliieaten. llistory has no instance, of a 
party so well piepaied and oiganizecl, being ivalked off the fif,ld 
by such a lagged regiment. For those who weie most inteicsted 
know best, how small was the oigani/ation, how feeble the 
muon, in shoit what a collection of stones out of the biook in a 
sheplieurs bag it w«is, that bi ought down iht bullying GoliaUb 
and as the boy tianslatcd upajiijm 8t iir nur<{>, ‘ made Ins 

halfpence rattle iii Ins pocket.’ The cause of this was simply 
line; that though the assailants ‘wcie not skilful, they wtie 
many. The Tones never dreamed how they weie hated, or 
knew to what a length had ^one the demonstration, that they 
w^re? every tnaiTs natural enemies, whom he was bound to quell 
when he was aWe, like vermin in his featherbed. And what the 
people have done this year, -it is hard if they could not do the 
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next, 'or oftcner jf need be.’ It is not strength that is anted, 
but guiding of the gully. ^ 

Heai what diiehs y qiahianlos — which was Don Quixote’s 
dish on Satuidays, and must in English liave been ‘bubble- 
and-i 6 quedk ’-v-aie made about llu sons o( lobbcis having Ipst 
their biithiight. Men must have been sadly beaten, when th^y 
ululate in this sort? 

^Tf any rfian had predicted si\tc(Mi \enrb ago— &c— it would huMi 
been thought that the heaven itself would fall before such a th.mgo 
could be accomplished. Yet we ha\c li\cd lo see all this come tp 
pass. Within the tapestried rhamhc r which still recounts the destrm - 
lion of the Spanish Ai inada Ilohj AJhau(( of old //wic] , iindci 
the !Oof which co\ercd the liall of William Ilufus fJVlrs. Ramsboitom'] ) 
close to the sacred walls wliich }et contain the bones of Edwaul the 
Confcssoi [uill they (inc an a 2 ;uc ; on tlic s‘pot where Alfred [_thi 
honest Juffg'} cstablishccb a thousand year^ ago, tiie foundation ot the 
monarchy [lohuh flit y made odions]t the triumphant destroyer has stood, 
and a peal of exultation broke from the Demons of wickedness oii 
eaith and in hell, .at the fall of the noblest monument of wisdom, the 
liriiR'st bnhvatk ot ^ irtiio, that the blessing oi (lod e\ cr bestowed upon 
u suflen ng woild/ — Fall oj tlu ConHiiuUon. p. 5J. 

Now' who were the demons, why did they exult, and whatw'as 
it all about Nothing more or less, than lionost men not wish- 
ing to be plundeied, and ic juicing o\ei the piobability that tliey 
had done Bomething towards preventing it in futiiie; — an 
exultation such as the public feels when a knot of coineis 
01 icceivers of stolon goods is broken in upon by the police. And 
the * fnmest bulwaik of viitue/ ‘ the noblest monument of wis- 
dom,’ what was It Til the eyes of ali except the concerned, but the 
hugest joint-stock coinpanv of public wiong, that was ever got 
up in the annals of ilic woild by bribinsf individuals with ifij) 
shilling to assist in taking the pound lioin the community I 
There is no wonder in anything men say for themselves if they 
think that tliry shall proht by it \ but it n wonderful thab any 
men should think it politic to say such things as tliese, wlien 
•tlicanswci is so ready and so sure, and when they know so well 
what the simiile unsophisticated opinion is they shall excite in 
the breasts of their oiiponents. 

‘ Dreadful as has been the consternation, profound the grief, un- 
measured the indignation, [of Ihejosmg party, or as fhetf chnse to 
call themsches] of all the wise and the good throughout the land at this 
teriible revolution [^Therc has been a icrnhl^ resolution foi your cnc- 
mics. Mark that. You see what you can do when rjvu c/imac.], it is not 
the part of those who^love their country, and arc losolved lo do their 
duty to it while a plank of the vessel Vemeuns together, to give way 
Oither to hopeless dejection or unraaidy despair [^Depend vpm %t^ there 
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wiU be uo lio})eh\ss (Iffiction, while any man hat* a MUing left that can 
he taken from hini]. Thei^' is ii point of (le|)rcbbion, suys Mr. HiWe^ 
in huinun ttiiairs, tVoiii which the tninsition is necessarily to the Iwtter 
[amLso at last we have found it] j and ilton^h the observation has been 
lejx'iiled till it has become proverbial, it is in inouients such ns the 
prekmt that vyre alone feel its truth.’ — fd. 

Mr. Ilmne was certuiuly ri^lit, us he has often been elsewherr ; 
and it is well to find the Tories speak of him respect (ally. The 
best scheme of plunder cannot last foi ever; police-men will 
Jbreak through and steal, and moth and rust corni|)l the most 
iStnNigly guarded hoard. All human things are frail, and so is 
thieving. The enemy will get the np[)erharid sometimes; and 
the most the bravest can do in such circumstances, is to wait 
with pious patience for a tuin of tide. 

^'riie fond wish of the patiiot and the licro [^meaning ilieifp/edcas- 
Mr,s] in so many past ages, Jisto perpetmit is now no more. he long 
gloiiesof its steady and trarKjinl reign {_/iuf w ecu/ f hi / ajail ; it has 
had heavy rnb.s befoH\ in KilO and IGSH] , ihe inatchlcsh celehiily of 
its arts and its arms {what irvie its ints''^ i/s arms, if mail be presumed ^ 
were the people's] \ the steady growth of its industry [as wmd grows 
under shea ringl^\ the dignilied and majestic lenoi of its administration 
[the IS pea La's //'/«]; the general freedom wlridr it developed \jo the 
patty oj pliindcieis] j the relief to sulVering vvliidr it atlordcd [_/;/ one 
place n^kile it eaused the donbk in iinollni] ; the lestiaint t«)viee which 
it oeeasioned {^irhcrc Ihe vice was againsf its intvHsl] the religious 
institutions which it luid ci rated \jo impose upon th< people'^ — all; all 
are lost [St rile up the song the shephads Imnd, ‘ iHoH/ to God in the 
hfgfiesij and on earth peace, goo// will towards men /] Henceforth the 
country is a ineie democracy 1 /iV//a7////(r that, and do i/oiii dntij\\ the 
htekdiness^of the patrician sway [if was een/ stead ii"] is at an end, and 
in its .stead tlic vacillating and unstable rule of tlie multitude is estab- 
lished.* — Id, p. 5C. 

There are things in this, some ])eo|)le did not know. It is 
what the cockneys, — good men some r)t them, and have been, 
since they eyeleted the loyalists at Brentfoid in l(i42, — call 
‘ refreshing.' Heavy duties appear to have devolved upon the 
people ; it is more necessary than ever, that they should not 
forsake ‘ the assembling of themselves tbgotlier.' 

^ This pro‘^pect, which, to tiiose who regard only the fate of their 
owu country, \s fraught with such melancholy feelings, i.s the soir’cc 
of very dilFcreiit emotions to tho^c vvlitr contemplate the progress of 
the huiunn race. Wc have struggled long and resolutely to arrest the 
evil [how kind] ; hut the revolntiopary spirit has prevailed [ttihi and 
turn ahout^ is only fair'] ; the rock of Sisyphus &c. The work is 
finibhetl. Human madness and guilt have nun their eb«trse {mn will 
7 tot hear il a?^n lms;er\ ) and tlie laws of nutufe are about to fesmio 
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Ihcir imnioital reign. Wc arc soon to witness (lie long }>ciior} of 
national fiunisliinent \ IIvar lhaiy duih wlm sJnrll Ih'uik of 

hi& liaiuikvtchkf lo Ihc hoiUnn of It i.s j>ackct \ — to see delusion iwpiie 
under Ihc pressure of suffering and anarchy, sink under the fury it 
has excited, and ambition prostrated by the passions it had uwiikoiied. 
Wc are destin<;d to see a nation which neglotled and despised all (he 
choieesl blessings of Piovidence \^/lfct/7ii(aii l/tr (Uhl (t/td Ihv lorn (aws^, 
which ran riot in tin* fulness of national prosperit) [/r/7// hi iinu 
siomacits when Uiri/ wore (le(ui~], and was drunk with tlie intoxication of 
iliitional glory {jind ihc ( hanvo of von/ iiille sink and suffer undei 

the w^orsi instruinentB of the i)ivinc vengeance, the lash of its own 
piftjsions and \iccs. .With their own h.mds they have pulled dowh 
the ancient and undccayed fabric which sheltered theii fathers, and Uie 
old time before them — with their own hands they have written their 
sentence — with tlreir own lips they have pronounted their doom* It 
was in the midst of the triiiinpii of revolution, the riot of rejoicing, 
and the blaze of illumiiiatioub, that the bandwriting on the wall a|)- 
poared U) the peojde of England j and whde.thcy were celebrating, like 
the Assyrians of old, their triumph over an imaginary enemy, their 
empire was taken from them and given to another people.’ — Jd. 

Fine writing, fit for n cainlidjito for deucoii^s orderfe ; and won- 
dei fully like the tone that makes schoolboys ‘ hope I lie juulding 
next.' Or it would suit Matlhews'H old Scotch lady; it has ii 
metrt*. Four Tories ! poor fiozcn-ont Tones ! nobody thought 
the foxes would wipe their eyes with their tails so piteously. 
They were ill-used, they were; it was u haid thing for naughty 
men to stick (heir hands into theii pockets, and say they should 
take no more, when they hud been bred to it. Ihojile weic pre- 
pared for roaring and lage, l)ut not forsueb awRiiie. Thcie is no 
wiibsiandingsuchuppealsto the Du Iminoi tides ; tbeTcjjy patlie- 

lic must move men and Mercury, to comp’ass their liestoratioii. 

* 

' Dark and disastrous, howc^er, a.s is (he future fate of the JhitisK 
empire [vitli/ think of we do not think its case hopeless, or ihat, 
after having gone through (he degradation, distraction, and snift'ring 
which must follow the destinetion of the ConstitiUion, it may ncTt yet 
witness, in the decline of its days, some gleams of simshiBc and pms- 
•perity. The laws of nature have now come to aid the cause of orderj 
its usual .suffering will attend the march of ievt)lntion [whnt stiff orirn^ 
has not all the ^ood i/iai man <mj()ijs\ come t/noui^li iclial jobbers calls 

1 evolution ; When it is discovered that all the benefits pro- 

ini^scd from it are ti mere delusion ; theoyc'^ of the nation must 

be o|)ened to the gross fraud which has been practised upon them, Then 
it will be discovered that the uristwialic interest [Z/n/z/f ow/y, iheprieU 
les(e of keeping tliearisloerats'^y and^be nomination \]nelfy for^ rolietl ’] 
boroughs, which supported their influence in the Lower House, were 
llie real bulwark which protected all the varied interests of the country 
from the revolutionary tempest, and that every branch of industry is 
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less se«0iie» cvqty sjiccies of property is less vajuiible, oviory entcrj?rit.o 
is more imzardous^ every disaster is more irretiievable, wbcu its surg^es 
roll unbroken and unresisted into the legislature/ — Id. 

j TJhq surges lolling unbroken and unrcsihlecl wpon Mis. 
Partujtgtoii, for want of a bulwaik of rotten boK^ngb^ in keep 
tliem‘4)ut. 

* Tlie Constitution, indeed, is destroyed/ — 

.It is enough, if that shame be gone ; the rest is bluster. It 
niqaus tocoaxebackif it can; whidi it shall be the busincifs 
ofuUgOod citizens to rear up cliildieu to prevent. * 

' Jn rommemoraliiig the fall of the (’oiistitution, many icfleetions 
naturally arise as to the causes hy which this vast change has b^ren 
brought about, the consequences to which it is likely to lead, and tlic 
means of escape wliicli still remain to the institutions and propcily' of 
itic country/ — lb. p. 5S. 

The causes on the Tory side are mainly nduced to the eiror 
of opce giving way. It is tlie cause of all lulls ; if London Tliidge 
could have kept out the first stioke of the pickaxe, the old 
slO|)-\vafer would have btc'ii there still. Al^c) ‘ the icduction of 
tjie duties on beer and ardent spiiits/ which gave the people 
liponse to get drunk ; in which condition tliey never voted I’or the 
Tories. ‘ A furious and deceitful jness;’ — naughty pie^s, ugly 
pre^s. ‘ Fierce and menacing Political llmons/ of mtn able to 
lake pare of themselves, and meaning to do it. ‘ The rural 
population outmimbered by the uiban ; two-thiids of the 
inhabitants of Cm eat Biitain attacJied to the cities/ and cotisc- 
(jiiently not interested in the flagiant robbery of the Com Laws. 

‘ yhe extension, of Ihp power of reading to almost all the youth 
of, (he lower orders/ The ‘ influence of foreign travellhig 
upoan Qur young men of all ranks/ These are tiie distresses of 
the ^Conservative’ party, the storms that have crushed their 
gentle blossoms to the earth. 

One thing is evident fiom all this, — that ^ Conseiwalive ’ 
nie’ahs thieves trying to keepwliat they have got, and ' Revo- 
lutionary^ means the jiaity that is taking it away from ffierii, 
I|t tjuic therefore there should he an end of a fleeted hor- 
rpr^ii,of 4)fVQlution; \ye are all levolutionists, or all of us that 
are konei^t. It is time the people everywhere should Jay to 
beact, *how totally and eniireJy the cry of revolution is tW 
whining of *meii who cannot keep their dishonest gains how 
property, religion, order, in their mouths are only ditferont 
of fragd, variety of skeleton keys nnd pickl 9 Pks, 
o(i,)yJ;dch be fried where it se^ma likelipsli<|to 

CQfidt I , ' . / I ] ’ .'j 1)^ ,Mii # m 1 i 
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Great light is thrown by the kindness of the enemy, on 
another important point. ^ 

‘ Cfcicra <11116 nc^ciL 'I'hc returned to oflice on tlie promise 

of (I creation of Peers to any extent to ensure the passing- of tlie liill. 
and dieCoiifeCf'^ativo IVcrs ![Afu'ntjs renirmfiFi tlic (le/nutionof*CoNi(ieT^a^ 
/ire'], though amounting to a duided mtijorilij of tlie w hole Hou»e^ 
letired to avoid the fatal exercise of the prerogative. 'J’ho besf and 
hrjivest, the fust and noblest subjects of the ('rov\n [uho how^ht tijnr 
srals in the House of Lonh forJ<iT rotten horon^hs a head], vferc driven 
into voluntary exile, to avoid tlie same destruction to the ITpjier, which 
«lemocratic ambition had effected to the Lower, House of Parliament:* 
— M p. 73. 

* Here is the secret ; teacli it to the corporals, and tell them to 
explain it to every private in their sejuads. As long as the 
people and tlie hoiu'st aristocracy will hold together, they cati 
niiike it necessary for the Crown tocoeico the dishonest, either by 
drlutuig the House of Peers with men of creditable origin, or 
vvliich comes lo a certain demee to the same thing, by the threat 
of doing it. The boroiigh-niongcring peers are in a cleft stick ; 
they have been forct'd to withdraw, and the operation may‘l>e 
repented on them iotieh </i(oties, till the country obtains tire objeH: 
it will never lose sight of, an adjustment of the House. The 
main drflcreiice between one coarse and the other, is that tire 
one must go by jumps. Theue must be a practical convulsion, 
a chicken revolution, every time the bad blood in the Ilorfse 
of Peer’s is to be Iriought to justice; and it is impossible, 
su|>posing tilings go on, that this should not in one way W 
other bring about tire smoother rneasuK'of adjustment. 

The Constitution being decidedly fallen, what are lb be the 
".Duties of the (Jon.sei vative j)aily’ afterwards? The WaspS 
nest being destroyed, blown up, and trampled on, Vvhat will bfl 
the policy of tire poor singed cicatui’cs that crawl about arid tfy 
to sling ? 

" Kvery thing,’ they say, " depends u])oii shewing a .bold front, 
•supporting OiicTi other by the mutual cxliibilioii of strength, and cj*- 
hausibVfi ike funds of the cnem If . That is the inateri.il thing— Strong- 
in numbers, inexhaustible in abuse, indcraligablo in activity, with 
steiitoritm lungs, l>ra;;en faces, and insatiable ambition, the Reformers 
art; extremely defteient in funds. They can assemble 5^0, OOO dr 
30,000 jiersons {K’rhaps upon sonic lopieof great popular excitement; 
but' trif them with a subscription, and the nakedness of the laud ill 
onco appear^.’— Da/ ies of t/ie Conservative PaftyJ p. 1S9. 

There is truth in ^part of this. After being pillaged for fifty 
ydars, the pillaged aVe likely enough to be ' deiicient in fdnds.’ 
They must make u[) for it vvitli what is not "funds.'* The revile- 
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ment of the Reformers is only nfttut’al ; it is what every m^n 
m'nst expect, who has been in the habit of allowing himself to 
be plundered. 

Their plans for getting possession of the nest again, are first, 
to work upon the interests of such of ‘ the nieffnesi class of 
householders' as they can persuade to think themselves inter- 
ested in the robbery of the Corn Laws ; secondly, to try to 
operate upon the trading and commercial interests, by offeiing 
them separately a shilling through the medium of taking two 
shjjlings from some of the others, and for these dovil's wages they 
hope the commercial interests will sell their souls and bodies to 
the tempter; thirdly, to take in none hut Tory newspapers, 
magazines, 8cc. and thereby threaten the others as the lieutenant 
of nitfesars did lloby ; fourthly, to sign Declarations, that the 
strength of their parly being known, the honest men may run 
away ; fifthly, to raise a joint fund to support ‘ Conservative' 
catidiilates while tliere is a rag of plunder in the common 
pouch ; and finally, which is the thing their enemies most thank 
them for, — 

' Finally, let the Conservative party nniNcrsally and Hrmly act u|)on 
the principle of withdrawing tlieir hnsiness fiom all trfulesmen whom 
lljey employ who do not sup|)oit the (Conservative candidate. In the 
manufaeturing cities, which depend on tlie export sale, this measure 
may not have a very jiowerfiil efliect ; hut in the mctro|)o]is, in tln‘ 
other great towns, and the small boroughs, it would have an inealcn- 
lahlc eficet. If unirersallif and steaihhj acted vpon, it would be decisive 
of the fate of En^^land.' — Id. ]». I IfJ. 

Thcie was an agreement, an understanding, a coinj)act between 
the sounder pait of the aristocracy and what an' called the Ra- 
dicals, that a liuil should be given to the vvoiking of the Refoim 
flil I before any fuitlur innovation wfis (h'rnanded. Those who 
supported that couipact, are personally lesponsiblc for not 
couns(‘Uing a bleach of its teims; and therefoH' it is time they 
should come foi ward, so far as in them lies, and say distinctly that 
the lime is come, that lhecris/fsy;iY/c/7s- has arrivcsl. It has notbeeu 
brought on by any act of the contnu-ting party ; for that would 
be foul play. Rut the common enemy through his acknow- 
ledged organ, — the same through which he called to arm against 
the pepph*, and looked so silly when he found there were two 
sides to play at that game, — lufs given out in order’s the ejcecu-, 
lion of that particular tyi’anny which makes the demand of tl^e^ 
a necessary act of self-dcTence. It was not written ip 
the bond, that the Radicals were not to call.for tire Rnllot if 
Torres chose to bring on tire necessity. it\;re is (be n^pey- , 
sity ; let every man take the printed passage lust given in his 
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hand, and one and all demand the Ballot of their candidates 
and of the government. When the ‘ respectable classes,’ the 
‘higher orders,’ have anything to settle for themselves, Uiey 
know vastly better than lo expose themselves to the personal 
inconvenienceJ.hal may arise fiomvotingv\ithont tlieballot. There 
is not a learned society nor a club-hbusc that does not employ 
it; it IS only when* it is to be used for the protection of the 
industrious and the |)oor, that it becomes l)abe, ignoble, below 
the dignity of human nuluie, — on all other occasions, it is the 
only thing that noblemen and gentlemen find noble and genteel.^ 
Lord John Bussell «ays he wdl call for the ballot, ?/— DocSi 
he call for the ballot at his club, if — or does he shelter himself 
under it rejoicing that he finds it there already? A landlord in 
some part of tl^f country has declared, that Jie will not allow his 
tenants to be canvassed. Now just reflect,— meditate for as 
lojig time as would soft-boil an egg,— on ^he gross absurdity and 
slu|)idity in a country calling itself free, of allowing the sulfrage 
to fuen who are in such a state of slavery to otlier men, that 
tho<- e other men ini// not allow (hem to /w caacasscfl. Could not 
the VVesl-Indians have Aoles given to a lew hundieds of their ne- 
groes ; with whippers-in, they might be made to tell upon a sugar 
(juestiou. Here aie many millions of good and indc])cndent men 
who are to have no vofi's Inraus^- (Ihw fall below a ceitain pecu- 
)iiary standard ; and lu're are ceilaiu other men who aie to have 
votes I)ecause a ceitam sum f^oes t/nouj^h them, into the pockets 
<)f‘ other men who will not allow them to l)e eanvassed. Can 
any man of common-sense go to bed under such.drivelling, and 
not dream of the means of mending it I . The people have 
only to will and to agiee ; and they*have lea.ders, some of wiiom 
know a liaw'k fiom a handsaw. It is hue the Birmingham* 
Cuion has turned out a paper-money hoax, — to make ten shil- • 
lings vvoitli the opera(iv(’'s live, and give him eight. On the 
uliieh let us thank Cod for the good it did us, — and at one time 
It was a great deal,- and avt)id the ( vil. But the peo|>hM)f 
ihigland can go on, without bdiig at tlie mercy of the banlve^s 
afiiT ihasler-maniifactiiicrs. Theiefiue every man that is not 
paid for being cheated, — The Ballot, Remember tliat while jy^ou 
are talking, your wives and eliildren aie starving, and the Toiy 
aii.'^tocvaCy feeding their hounds upon your rations. 

Lastly, Return the Tones policy.on tliem tliick and threefold, 
where tney happen lo he in your power; refuse to liouse their 
corn! to card IIumi wool ; are you Ju asls and vermin, thatevery- 
tliiiig' is to be fair against you, •and nothing ,in reply/ Neu- 
traliiie iis much as possible llu'ir operations on the tiadesmen, 
by dejaliug with none hut those whosuppoit the people with 
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their votes. e aod the custom 

of a hundred honest men may he as good on the whole as 
that of one plunderer. Treat the Tory party everywhere, 
as those whose meat and drink it is to rob you and insult you 
afterwards, who^e riches hi;e the, pickings oi' vour poverty, 
and of whom the clothes they wear and the food they fatten 
on have been squeezed out of the (lOcket'’ of the industrious 
and the poor, if they offer charily, throw it in their faces; 
the world is past being robbed of the pound, by getting the 
shilling back in flannel petticoats. Deal with your eneitiies 
as your enemies. They know no scorn, like that of a man’s 
belonging to tlie industrious classes ; they hate you, despise 
you, curse you daily iu their cups. Make tlrem feel the weight 
of your numbers when you aie able. There is all the difference 
iu the world between originating a sneaking, stercoraceous 
lolicy, and making it recoil upon the authors. If the Devil 
lehs with assafoetida, wc must return him his missiles, and fight 
lim with his own stink. If you are afraid of your fingers, wrap 
it in this leaf of Blackwood and so send it cleanly. Do all this 
and act like men, and see how soon you will have your worst 
enemies howling for the Ballot. 


Mkmoeandum. 

In No. XXXI for April 1832, page 4f>8, line 21, an inac- 
cutaoy i<t the book quoted has been passed without notice, Tlie 
difference between twelve .Fifths and seven Octaves is not the 
Comma commonly so called, but the Comma of Pythagoras; 
which doubtless owes having a local habitation and a name, to 
being this difference. Its ratio is that of 524288 to 531441 ; 
and it is equal to an ordinary Comma and about one-eleventb. 
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Clarke’s Scripture Promises. 32mo. 15 6 /.sowed. 

(lallundei’s Youth’s Book on Natural Iheolegy, Ro 3 ^d 18mo. 4 n. Imlt bound. 

Morrison’s C’ounsels to the Young. Is cloth/ * 

Belfmgo’s Select Rssavs Religious and Moral. 12mo. 6*. 6d. cloth. •• 

Slade’s I^xplunation of the P'.nlms. 12mo* Ys. hds. 

A C hiistian I’oitrait in the Memoir of Elira l2nio, ‘is. cloth, 

I rall’b Lxpositoiy Discourses on the Gospels 2 vols. 8\o. 21 bds 

Modern Divines of Gc*ne^ H. 2nd Series, 8vo, 10s. bds, 

Clinstian Amusement by a Country Curate, 12mo. f >. bds. • 

POLIllCS. 

Co(kburn’s Boundary Act with Notch, ice. l^Jnio. %. 6d, bds. 

Rowe’s Ditto. 12mo. 3s bds. 

Russell on Elections and Reform Act. 12rao. 0*. boaids. • 

AVisliaw ’s Cla,ssi4rd Anal) sib of the ^(letorm Act, 1 irao. L. bils. * 

( ockburn’s Reform Act ^itb Notes, A.c. IVmo. 3». sewed. 

Row e’b Ditto 12mo. Ys. bds. 

Rogers Ditto. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

J 1 nelly on Reform, 12mo. 7s, 6 /. bds. 

AVoids worth On Elections. 8io. Vis bds. 

IJansard’s Pailiameiitary Debates, lliiid Senes. A ol. iv. A ol. I of Se, ion 
1831-2. Royal 8\o. 30s. bds. 53*. Od. half-bound. 

Ditto Ditto. A ol. X. A^'cl. h. of Session 1851-2. Ro)al8\o. 59*. bds . 6d. 
half-bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Richmond, 18inQ. 3*# 6J. hewed. India 
Proofs 7 s. sewed. * • 

Kidd’s Guide to Dover. 18mo. 1*. 6d. sewed. 

VOYAGES ANQ TRAVELS. 

Skinner’s Excursions in India. 2 vols. 8vs). 24«. bds* 

Fifteen Months Pilgrimage tiirougli Untiodden Tracts of Khuxibtan and X^eisja, &.c. 

2 vols. Pod8\o. 21s bds. 

Ferrali’s United States of America. 8vi0, Kb.Cid.bds. 

Grove’s .Toumal of a Residence at Bagdad during 1830-1. 12mo, As bds. 
Qoodrid^Q’a Narrative of a Voyage to the South ^as, 6cc* 12mo* 5s. Od. cloth. 
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A. 

ACTlOS^ the* main piinciple of attraction in the Drama, 72. 

Af/hrntures of a Younger Son^ reviewed, 34 — obsei vatioiib re*<[3cctii)g the authoi, 

— on the work, 35 — on the talents of the writer displayed in it, 36 — Extiacts, 38, 
41,43, 46, 47,50, 51. 

Ap'i^ulhre, coilscqucnees of improvement in considcicd, 3. 

Alhambra, (Th*') ; by (ieolTfey Crayon, &c-, &:c., levicwed, 13-2. 

America^ Sketches of, in Carpenter’s Political Magazine, 168 -reviewed, 181. 

elective Franchise in, remarks on the useof it by laigo constituencies, 170 

— character and objects of the early colonists in, I7H. 

Amenvan Penal Lnir^ 368— adoption of the penilcntiaiy ‘nystem of puniHlimcnt in 
the Tnited States biucc^bful, lA.— capital treason limited to three head^, 369 — 
in Penns) Ivania the punishment of death inflicted only in cases of murdei in the 
fii St degree, 370 — pecuniary fines, personal labour for the benefit of the injuicd 
paity, and penitentiary imprisonment, becoming the gcneial modes of punish- 
ment in the Ihiitod States, ib* — obscivations on Ameiican penltentiaiies, 372 — 
extract from a Speech of the Governor to the Legislatuic of New Vork, on the slate 
of Prison Discipiine. ib. — extract fioin Mr. Tdvingston’s book on the subject, 374 
— remaiKs on convict colonies, 375 et seg . — on llie adminiKtiation of the cilminal 
law ill the United States, 376 etsegg.-^on the statistics of crime in America, 379* 

Arabian Astrologer, one of the legends of Washington's Alhambra, account of it, 
143. 

Aristaei*acy, Homan, character of in the time of Cicero, 161 ct segg. 

B. 

Bank i'harlrr^ Ileneival of, Supplement to the Article on the, in No, XXKill. 421 — 
intervention of the government ncccssaiy to (uotcct the public from the loss sus- 
tdUK'd by ilic issue of bank paper, 422— propriety of making the piohts of tfie 
issue of paper the pioperty of the nation by the institution of a National Dank foi 
tliat purpose, 423 et Acy. • 

Ucncwal of the, 193 — by what means the Dank of England and the 

couiitivlmnkspi-ofitntthe expense of the nation, 194c^ wv/y.— in what manner the 
issue of pa|M*r should be limited, 196— 'hints for the catahhshment of an oibce 01 
bank under the immediate direction and control of the govemmeot for the manage * 
inent of its issues of a paper currency, ib, el seg , — of the cflccts of Countiy banks 
on the inteiest of the nation, 200 — the operation of a depreciated cm rency ex- 
plained, 202— tlie issue of paper by Conntiy bankeis compared to coining. 
204 — objections to the establishment of a National Bank answered, on the gtounds 
of the statement in which they are founded being falfactoos, 206* • 

ofEnglrniH, Fnrts relative to Uie, explaining the nature and influence of the 

Dank Charter, dm., &c., review*head, 193. 

A Legal Statement f/f the real posliion of Clic Government with 

retatiun to the, by« Samuel WoUs, Esq,, Veview^head, 193. 

Hlstbtlcal Sketch df ^c, with an l^xamlnatiqn of the Question 

as to the Prblohgatlon ef the excltiiilve ^rJvllfJges of that Establishment. ^93 — 
extfract^, fietdbMmdkit of a'l^atlotml Bank considered, n^leas 
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security to the public in hucIi an establishment, ‘2(16— its probable eflects on (bo 
business of discuunting, 207— tlie funds likely to be tampered with, 209 — would 
be rendered subbervient to the views of (ioverninent, ih, — Answers. 

Bvitthamt Mr,, his Letter to the citizens of Fiance on Death runibhinciil. icvicwed, 
54. . . 

Black JifMtk, Tlift Extiaordinary, An Exposition of Abuses in Chuich and State, 
Courts of J-.aw, Ilcprcsentation, Municipal and Corpoiate Dodies, with a View ol 
the House of Commois, past, present, and to conwj; review-head, 24S. 

Banyan, cause of his imprisonment, 108 — condition of his family at the time, 101), 

c. 

Cambrian Stfpcrstitions } comprisinp; Ghosts, Omens, Wltchciaft, Traditions, ii.c 
&c. ; by W. IIowelN, w vie wed, 382. — See Svperbiifions, Cambrian, 

Qaarfrr/y Ma fanzine. Nos. I. to IV., 382. 

Capital Punishments, Report and Publicattons of the Society for dilfusing Informa* 
lion on the b'lhjcet of, review-head, 52. 

Catiline's Conspiracy, 145— observations on the charges against the historical fidelity 
of Sallust respecting it, 146 — the courage and sagjictty of Cicero in detecting it 
disputed, 147 — his inordinate vanity asserted, \Viih its eO'cets, <Z».— -his place in 
mental eminence, ib, — character of his talents, ih . — of his writings, iU, et sctj.-^ - 
his mind capacious, but the source of no originality, 148 — in wbat infei loi to 
Aristotle, Plato, Demosthenes, Pericles, or Ca?'>ar, among tl»e ancients; and to 
I'imtham, Burke, or Napoleon, nmoig the moderns,/^. — his defects as a politician, 
ib, et seq, — the loss of popular attachment felt by Poinpey and the aristocr.icy, on 
Osar’s passing the Rubicon, 150 — extract from Cicero’s Second Plnlifipic, 151 — 
the open character of Catiline’s conspiracy opposed to the credit claimed for 
Cicero’s detection of it, ih.ct seq , — the Roman poojile inisrepicsentcd in Inswoiks, 
152 — disposition of the people always to endure much sutlering helbre U^iev aio 
provoked to resistance, ib, — leactlon alwass commensurate with its can 153 — 
the position of the people at the entiance of Ciesar into Rome, 154 — (Cicero take^ 
part with the niistocmcy against them, ib, — bis ebaraeter as an oiator, l5,>--eoiri- 
pared with Burke, ib, acy.— wilh Demoatbenes, 156 — remarks on his l)e ("o- 
ronfi, 157 — character of the Roman aristocracy, I5B — of the sentiments in tiie 
oratory of Cicero, Burke, and Demosthenes respectively, i/>, c/sc</.— -of the Roinau 
Nobility at the period of Catiline’s conspiracy, 160— circiim‘'lanreR of the Jugur- 
ihine war, 162 — in uliat the character of ifie Roman (Iligaieliy diRcrmt fjom our 
own, 163 — character of British Toryism, 164 — Jaw and religion mere i list lu-rneiits 
ill the hands of the Roman Aiistocracy, i5.-*-cundition of thfi Roinaii people at th^ 
time of the conspiracy, 165 et seqq. 

Charter, French, its purpose, and deceptive character, 213. 

Cicero, remarks on the character of, 147. — Sec Cat nine's Conspiracy, 

ColoHtsis, early, of North America, ebameter and objects of the, 178*. 

jCommissions of Intfitiry^ An Ae<?f>iml of the Expermes iiinirred and the number of 
Reports presented by the several, during the years I8JW) and 1831, rnviow head, 
450. 

Compefudimts Exposition of the Princi plea and Practice of f^rofessor .Tacotot's System 
ot Education, by Joseph Payna, reviewed, 62. 

Complexions, musical, retparks on, 365* 

Fknisiituenctes^ mmerowr in America, remai'k? fin the voting of, 1 70 ei seq. 

Constitution and Government oi India, 75 — author^s opinion that the law of MoTlam- 
nird should be the law of India, ih , — origin of it, iK — fioriod ol the several Mo. 
hainmedan invasions of India, 76— *»raindar8 taw^i^athcrcnii, notproprietomofilM* 
jioRj 77 — produce of the land, how divided acwiding to the Moliarnmedan law, ib, 
—remains on the gcnei’al taxation of India, lOetseqq , — the drpn ken ness of the, 
couHted by tiM fttttbar, pwfer«M« « ths use of opium to that of 
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Ai'dcut sftii ita, h3 — the filmier more profitable to the revenue, i^.—beiieficiiilefl’erts 
oi fJ4€ cnmurBjipQmcnt kivcii by lord Willrain Bentinck and the merchants of I ndwi 
to the ciiliore ofotMiim, S4*-the author’s objections to the peimanent M'ttlctnont 
by act oi pnriiament of the land-tax assessment) tA, ei unmerited le venue 

called for by the author from a people to trhom scarcely tne means of existenreaic 
at present left, 87-^hia opinions respecting tlte patronage of India, th , — of the 
atluiinisti‘iitu>n oi justice in India, *88 elseqq . — the author’s aveision to the settle- 
im‘nt of Britishdforn subjects in India, — conduct of the Mohammedan invadeis 
of India, 88-— observations on tlie trade with India, 9.’/— oh the Salt inonopolv, % 
• — ilurtnatioDS in the price of grain accounted for, tb. ei seq , — remarks on the go- 
veiiimcnt of India, 97 e/ Court of Directors and charges of the Home Esta- 
hlMliinent, 100 et seqq, 

r<»rw Laws, Address to the Land-owners of England on the, hy Viscount Milton, 
reviewed, 510. 

Cuifl^e CamUe, siipcisiition of the, 402« 

CVf/a/wtt/A, number of executed in the years 1828, 1820, and 1830, in New Soutli 
Wales, 57 — in England in 1830, and in France in 1829, tb, 

i'lmtncyy Elementary Propositions on the, &c. &.c. ; hy Henry Diuiiimond, icvicw- 

hcadi 193. 


D. 

JJetib^ Pankhment nfy 52 — opinions of Heccaila air-viiiNt it, 53--n]tiim exiited hy 
Ills piihliaition on tltc sihieet, 51 — abolition of it in Itnssia, and the exeinse of it 
much ledueed in Fiance, I’ortngal, the United State**, and England, 5.0 — the total 
abolition ol it urged iipuii the citi/ens of Fiance by Mr. Hcnthnm, in 1831, 00. 

DrMi, conversation of one of its empoiois with a learned Cadhi on the subject of tav- 

atiou, 79. 

Dcqireetitied Currency^ opciation of a, explained, 202. 

Drama, Eitgiish, observations on the present state of the, 71. 

Duty (if Jubiiceb of ih Peace, hy Daniel Davis, Solicitoi-Gcncial of Massailimetls 
36o.‘' 


E. 

Labt-lmlia House, charges of the Ilome'Cstahlishincnl theie, 100. 

JwtglibA obsei vatious on the present state of the, 71* 

Euhannonte of the Aucients, Postenpt to the Aiticlc on the, 200. 

F. 

Pair of reviewed, 468 '-'effect of an unsuccessful attack on the hcait of a 

young lady of rank by a naval captain, ib, — character of Mrs. Gore’s talents, and 
utility of her novels, 4G9 — sketch of fashionable education, 471— of a coimti 7 gen- 
tleman, 472 — ^August in London, 473— cine for a female hypochondriae, 474 — re- 
sults of an imprudent mairiagc, 476. 

Pall of ihc Coubtitution, 514— sundry sen ices for which Blackwood’s Magazine is 
available, tb, — the triumph over Tory iniquity, teuiied by it The Fall of the Con- 
stitution, ih, — its latncntatiun Over it, with uiveis incidental interpretations and 
illustrations, 5l5 et line meaning of the word Conservative, 518 — sacrifice 
by the party for the preservation of ite majority in the iTpper-house, 519— neces- 
sity of union between the honest aristocracy and the people, tb, — machinations* 
of the Conservatives to be met by the ILillot, .520— other resources recommended 
foi the defeat of Tory policy, 521. 

asserted to be a requisite in the charaeter4)f a public olhcer, 340. 

Fori Uibhan ; dr, Three Days Quarantine, reviewed, 413. 

Frmc^f prmnt ^’tatd 2U^iU mjil^lary desfKftiam un4er 
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touftequeiKos of it, on the retuin of tlie Boiuboiis, coontcrarlcd by the comomi- 
tant piriudues, recollection’* and otlier circumstances, wIiilIi attended them, 212 
— the ( iiatler produced as n pcaic maker between the classea of emigrants and 
those ol the Uevolulion, 213— tlie Chutei so Lonfitrncted as to dcceise both pai 
tie*', %h — tl»e liberty of the Pies«, sanctioned by the CbirU i jattitcKcd by an Ordoii- 
ijancc nithout produtmpr anvadequate reaistsnce, with one exception, which pio- 
cured a suspAdin^ law, 214 — conditions of the law ind us consequences, 21/^— to 
what llie succiss of the ft tends of iitcdoin attnbutible, 21b — hist elections undci 
the Risloration, hot obtained iL — estate of the Prep'S fiom It^OO to ISJd, — 
qualifujatiou of the elector and the elected stited m the Chnitci only on the ne- 
gative side, 217 — ‘eledue franchise gieatly limited, %b — clnracterand conditicn * 
of the C b imbcr ( f ntpnlics nndci the Buuibon*? 'it the peiiod of Napoleon^ n - 
I irn from Llh'i, 218— the prudent itmonstnnts igaiiist tlu dennituie of tjjc 
Bourboiib fiom then pledged piinrifdos cishicred, tb — ipphuded by the LibPnl 
paitv, and in'iny bi ought into the Cli imbei 2ID — the adiiiinistiatu n of ^illelc 
ovci turned by them, tint of Polignac endangi red, intl then own retnin to power 
confidently expat ted, th ether/ — as ouneled by the Oidonn'inces of July, 1830,220 
— Retolution, »/ — ciuses of the failuie in its desiicil consequences, ift.— meeting 
of the ( omrnission Muimip'ile, ib — consequences ofthcir eiioi in not constituting 
them^ehes a piovisional go\t rnnrtent, 222 tt i /77 — politit il stale of Fianepon its 
dissolution, 225 tl u/ — jiaity of tin qinsi-lcgitiipists ind their subsequent tillcs 
227 — policy of then proeccdings, ftsrr / — pcciage question, 228 — ot the judges, 
22^* — exclusion of a portion of the Peci>> liom the Ch inihcr —stale of the 
Chambeis at the peiiod of the tiial of the Polignac ministry 230— iingiaieful 
conduct of [iOiiis Philippe to f'lfayettc and the party who had plated him on the 
throne, ib — of the quasi legitimist paity, 2J1 — the Ptiier ministry, heiedi 
taiy tiansmission of tlic peeiagi abolished, tb — chaiactei of tJie present Chamhci 
of Peers, 212— th iractei and constitution of the Chamhci of Deputies, 2jf — the 
two ( Inmbeis non in rollis on with cath olhei^ 'ind both opposed to the nishis 
of the people, 2J4 — ci inctu of Peiici, the minister, 1 / s/ 7 — of the Courts 

of Cm, 2i6 — imputed tlni'ictci and condnetof the king, 2 >7 — then consdqiienccF, 
ff greit interest tiken by the liench people lespecting the Knglish Reform 
Hill, 218 — points gained bv the Ficnch people Horn the Revolution of Jnh, 
I'* 10, tb ef v /7 — ultimate result of the pioceeding> of the quisi legitimists, 2J9 
— picsent chmrtci of the periodical picss, 1 / ct \tq — concluding reflections on 
the piescnt state of Fiance, 240 • 


hederic II , Loid DovciN Life of, 118 — strong inclination of the king to wai and 
personal entcrpiise, the grounds of his gieatness, t/ ^e( het/r/ — outlines of his nio- 
niuliual (haracter, 121 — general sketch of h s suHiiin|^s undci a t\rann«.n| 
fatlier, 1 / — pission of his f ithei for tall soldiers and saciihcis made to it, 122 »~ 
the null vidu il cost of se \eial, ft her /, — ite ms of cost for James Kirkland, 123 — 

(h^inclinition of Frederic as a boy to military < \t iciscs, and conRcqiient acts of 
cinel treatment by Iiis father, 124-^xtiact8 from his correspondence showing his 
picclilcction for intellectual studies, 1 2b — his accession to the throne and sudden 
aUachment to the duties of a nuonarcli, 127 — change of cliaraeter and conduct in 
his new ^tallot 1 , tb^ ct htr/ — his peiseveiance in acquiring a habit of laily using, 
* J27 — his abandonment ot his foimer li lends, and favour shown to those who had 
aided liis fitlier s scvci ities towards him, 12S — ibscivations in defence of it, tb — 
patiiotism the principle of his gmcinment, 129 — ehaiacter of his militaiy disci- 
pline, 130 — his love of strict and Rpecely justice, tb — the pistois of the church 
left to the choice of the people, 131 — gencial ie‘-ult of his govcinment, tb, 

fiemh Cbaitet of I/iuis XVIII., it« character, and circumstances relative tlicieto, 
213 et 9eq, 


Garrtrkt Davtd^ Coircspondence of, 67-^biief icmaiks on his theatiieal and sorlat 
chaiacter, tb et siqq , — [fktronage of the stage! of a highci grade in his d i> than ijj* 
the present, 6S — Letter fiom the rev. Mr. D. Williams to MfGariick on tim 
of Mossopi 09— ’Mr, Gairic^’b an^wot to tt^ 70— observationB on tho preeont 
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State ol the English Drama, 71— abolition of the monopoly of the patent theatres 
expected, 74. 

Girm-dift, Madntne Enuiy, lior lines on the GuUarristXy 357. 

Gtdd Mhieb in the United Slates, remaiks on the, 176. 

(ireek$n Utile difference in the pronunciation of tlieii language now,^ from that at the 
commencement of the Christian sera, 347* 

H. 

House of Commons^ Reformed, tactic of a, 450— quondam notions of an M.P. lespeet- 
ing Ins parliamentary office, 451 — advice to the people in constituting a reformed 
Ilouse of representatives, 452— -its general character on the old bystcin, ib, et seq. 
—'great incie.i&eof business in the House, and no adequate provision for its due cx- 
^tution, 455 — remarks on the library of the House of (’’ommon^, 456 — necessity of 
urging reform in the arrangements for the despatch of business, 457 — pro|> 08 ed 
system of improvement, tb. — table shewing the effect of the woiking of the pic- 
sent system, 458 — greatest part of the business formal, 459-vHipplic8 generally 
voted in an empty House, tb, — eloquent harangue the chief inducement to attend- 
ance, li,— table of the dihtributioii of tlie Bills of last Session on the proposed 
plan, ib. — mode of selecting the memhcisot committees siiggcited, 460 -un- 
equal piogiess of Bills through the House, 4bl— ill eflects of the introduclion ol 
mensuies without an exposiiion of their miture, th . — Ptact* of Meetings ,* the 
House not Urge enough for the accommodation of its Members, 463 — Propnstug ; 
the hubinees seldom tiaiisacted on the di^y loi which notice has been given, 464 — 
cxeitious of the Tlmikcis paralysed hy the ascendancy ot the Talkers, 465 
DehaUn^ ; the British mode snpeiior to that of the French, 466- in wliat ob- 
lectiunable, th.^Totiug ; objcdious to the picsoiit mode, and suggestions of iin- 
piovemeut, 467. 

Piactical suggestions for the internal Rcfoini of the, by a Pailia- 

mentar^ Secictaiy, review -head, 450. 

Buildings, llcpoit fiom the Select Committee on the, 450. 

I. 

Imprisonmeuf, penilentiaryf icmaikb on as a substitute for capital punishmento and 
transpoitation,.';8 cl srq. 

India, Remaiks on the (’onstitution and (ioveinmcut of, 75. 

la font Graianutr Schools, 406— peiiod ^f their establishment and geiieial spread 
over various cuuiitiies ol the world, — their increase in England not e<]ual to the 
ctjtpectation formed an iheir usefulness, 407 — application of the misapplied funds 
of Giammar Sehoois to their support reeommended, lA.— rase of the Man- 
chester Giamuiai School, tb. — of the School'* at Wootton-undei-Edge, Skipton, 
Wakefield, Weningboiough. Aldmham, Knaresborough, and Charter-house, 40H 
cf spq —cases at Bristol and oIIhm places, 4i)9 et jey.— the conduct of (’rHiimer at 
Caniferhui'y respecting the foundation of a school there, 410 — pRiliculars of that 
at l/ewisharo, 411— abuse of it, 412— observations upon the general abuse of 
foundation-schools, ib. 

Inqtnrq into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, hy Adam Smith, 
LL b., Sec.f reviewed, 267. 

Items of EuDcnse for obtaining James Kirkland, a leciuit in the service of Frederic 
i. king of Prussia, 122. 

J. 

Jaeotofs System of Education, 62— principles of his system, 63- his pi wtice in the 
several hranchc^ of it, ib. — exei rises, 64 — his plan for the instruction of lan- 
guages, drawing, arithmetic; music, 65 t ' scq. 

Juffortfitt, hU contempt of th« iUman Senate, 1 62 et eeq, 

K. 

Kwklaml, Atneri cott of a* a leoniif, t^Fredem -WiUiant of Prowia, iaa»f 
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Lafayette and the Revolution ry/‘^1830, 424 — tlio iiatioti disaj)pninted in its t-ontic- 
quenccs, — public apprehension less under the goveiiwneiit ol Charles X. than 

under thcpicsent, i^.r-in what the hcedoin of the picss valuable^ 426- -tlie preps 
leas free under Ijuuis Philippe than under Chailes X., ih . — consequence of raisino^ 
the National guard, 427— paramount influence of ihe Crown-ottieers in the com- 
munes, t6 . — geneVal conduct of the government, character aiid consejpiencc of its 
policy, 428 etset^q ^ — tjie present state of the nation undei I^ouis Philippe's govern- 
ment only acquiesced in as the least of two evils, 432 — incliimlion of the lising 
generation In France republican, 433 — policy of Louis Philippe to set the national 
guard against the working classes, 435 — character of the Fiencli ministry under 
Perier and left by him, 436 vt seqq» - Louis Philippe tlie sole governing pou-cr in 
France, 439 ef A’cy. — character and behaviour of Perier in the ministiy, 44J*-~ 
effect of the public fuileral of Perier tried on the ji’eople, i(). ct hPq . — that of grme- 
ral I.amarquc’s, 442 — extract, occurrences at his funeral,* 443 et t^cq^ -distuib- 
anccs apparenUv excited by the ministry, 44*4 — llic king vis’rtcd by a deputation 
from the opposition deputies, 445- -particulars of the intei view, 75 . rt bvqq . — Paiis 
declared iii a state of siege, and wai rants issued My:ai 11^*1 three mcmbeiRof the 
Chamber of Deputies, 448 etseq. — conduct of the King towaids the Deputies in 
office »vho adhered to the principles of the revolution, and its const-quenccs, 449. 

La Morale appli<|uee ii la Politique, parli. Jouy, SLc., 334 — extiact, on the cases 
punibliablc in a minister, aecurding to the Ficneh CoustiUitioiv, 341. 

Landin India, division of its produce according to the Mohammedan law, 77* 

Landlords^ political ascendancy of recommended, 27. 

LaWf adiiiinistiation of in India, HH. 

L* Eiii>vtgnemcut Vnivemvl rnis a la partic de tons Ics peres dc lamillc pai un Disciple 
de Jacolot, review-head, 62. 

Letter a Dupont de IMvure sur la majoiite dc la chambre elective, fitc,, Ke^^ par M. 
Pons dc P [leiault, review-head, 2IJ. 

dc M. Odilon-Harrot a M. Nicholas Koechlin, depute du Ilaut Khin, 211. 

L( ftrea ecrites de Paris, pendant les anneea 1830 et 1831 ; par M. L. Boens, el Ira- 
duites par M. Guiraii, review-head, 211. ^ 

Lthrar*/ ol the House ol Commons, Report from the Select Committee on, 450. 

Life of Frederic Second, King of Prussia, by*Lord Dover, leviewed, 118. 

Laud^ Arehhithopy Life and Times of, 478 — his birth and paifcntagc, fd. — inorlifjed 
by an imputation of low birth, - eunsulcd by llcylyn vvitn an qnecdote of pop^ 
Sixtus V.', il . — educated in the Free Giairimar School ol Reading, 479— entered 
a coinimmcr of St. John’s (College, Oxfoid, 480— shunned at the University for 
his inclination to popery, i5. — Mr. Riodie's account of his i cligioiis characicr, ib. 
sacrifices an avowed piinciple to his inteiest in the caseof lotd Mounijoy,* — 
dialogue between James I. and. the loid-kcepcr VN iiliams lespecting the character 
of Laud, 481 — appointed chaplain to Ncile, bishop of Rocliesier, 482 — made pro- 
• sident of St. John’s College, Oxfoid, i5. — obtains the deanery of (ilouccstcr, ib — 
made a prebendaiy of Westminster and bisliop of St. David’s, ih - holds a con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit, 483 — his account of a dicam, extracted from his 
Diary, /6. — made hibhop of Rath and Well'®, dean of the Chapel Royal, and I’rivy 
Councillor, i5." promoted to the bi^hopric ofl>ondon, 484— on the death of Buck- 
inghain commences statesman, ih . — in 1630 cho-^en eliancellor ol the university of 
Oxford, and in 16.33 archbibho[> off’antf^hury, ib . — otlercd a cardinal’s hat,(7>. — 
the point of his ambition to become a Kind of English pope, 4S5-— further obser- 
vations on his character, 486 ct seq.- -iiio’^t faitlifu] represeiiiation of it to he 
found in h's lettert; to Wentworth, 4H8— extincts from them, ib. et seqq . — hiszeal- 
0118 endeavours for the exaltation of Ihe church, and the consequence, 491 
extract from a letter of Laud’s on the subject of ship money, 492— punisliment of 
Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne, i5.— his hitter rckcntmont agaipst schiHinalics, 
493 -^coinpBred with Detnoslbenes, 49i-^h» bftse Ingiaiitude towards hit beno- 
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felor Willimns, 495 — liis potty lesonlinctit of b Iiboity tnlicn by tiie King’s fool, 
4% -piocuics a drncc ajf uiibt the Iibcity of tlic piosv, 497 exti<ict liom one ol 
his Ijutorb rcspectinflr il^mpden and ship-money, 498— \Vonlwoillj ap/iointpd 
jojd ncutcnkiU of JuUnd and cio.ited eail of Stiiillordj opinions respoclmj; 
Ihe King's calUng a paihaipont, 4P9— Lmd’s tuatinrntoi II lies, 500— piocced 
in^3 of Iho QonVocUion on the meeting of Parliament, 501— Lni d’s canon, tb* cf 
ie>Qlulipn of the Tail iiiient tont^'ining the c'lnoiibot ihc ( bmoration, 501 
-ropimon of Iicjljin respcLting oaths, 5()4~rcmaiks on tlic (aicci ol Laud, ih, 
lus house beset foi occasioning the dibsolution of Paili imcnt, 505— impeathed of 
high treason by IIoIIis, tb — pu titulars of his ai icst cxtiatted fiom bis Diary, ih 
— hned 500f.for the iinprisonnuntofsir Kobcit Hovinid,50G— articltsofimpcacli- 
ment biought up from tht Cornmotib by sii Henry Vane the youiigei, th — Land 
committed to the lowei, tb* —his prayers and blessing icfjnc led by btiailuid on 
(lie night previous to Ins execution, Ins irsidontc in the Tower seauhed foi 
papeis by Piynnc as itlated by hira^elf, 507 — unjust oidinance of the Com- 
mons for }ns execution, iiotw ithstonding the charge of ticason could not be 
proved against him, 508 — prcpaies foi dcatli, 509— pn titulars of his execution, *5, 


M. 

^tCvttockh rdition of the Wc^iltli Of Nation^ levicwed, 2G7.— Sec Wmlth of 

tlOHh. 

Mommals of the Public Life and Cinracter of tbc Right llonoui ihlc James Oswald, 
of Dunnikiei, ice., di4— cxtiacth, dJ7. 

Mittfftif hrs adoption of poetiy, foi tbe di dilution of his k ligtuusiiinginations.juduious, 
106 — his Ninctccntli Sonin, t quoted, 11 I 

f^tscountj hi^ addiess to the landowners of Pngl ind on the ( oin Liw'*, 

reviewed, 510 — cxttait,5Jl — his question whcthci a Ingli pine foi itssuhsisU lue 
can he bcncliciU to a nation answtud by lnm*^tlf //>— loinarKs on the lupidity ol 
landlorJsand the folly of their gietdy polity, .>12 ct snj, 

Mohummdam, their roiidin t in India at dillcicut pciiods, 93, 

Mots^p, Letter of the Rev D. Williams to Mr (.niitk, rtl iting Ins death, 69. 

Music uf NaiwCi &.<. &c , 345 — of the distinction betwten nois*' and sound 

346— ^ilTerencc m tlie quality of sound, between i Cicmona violin of IhhO, and 
ont ut modern date, — lespectuc siacs ol the Arnati and Stiadu wius violins, 347 
— effect on Uie guitar of intioductiou »^f a Uil-pietc, ih — mutative musu not suc- 
cessful, 348 —the human voice the mO'>t peifect of music il iiHtniinint«>, 349 the 
progicss of mii-JicaP improvement niohibly unlimited, i5.— leiiniks on musual 
Accentuation, i/. ki spqtf , — on tune, >51 — on the assotiiiion in idea of loUmr with 
soundy354 — use of the fiets on the finger-board of i gmtai, 3% mode of dividing 
the scale of a guitar, tb , — its powers tompared vmh those of the piano foite, 357 
—lines piescnted to Ilueita by Madame* Lmile (hiardin, tb — remarks on 
the harmonic notes of the violin, and Pagaiiiin’s cxrellcnce in the management 
of them, Ctt9-^oraparati\p piogicss of executive skill on ihc violin since the days 
of Lully, 360 — the piani-forte not the he*<.t instrnmint to iUcoinpany the voice, 
361 — remarks on the organ, 162 — on the ilaiionct, 363 —on the tiombonc oi sa<k- 
but, 364— rcmaiks on Uie sound of a musual slung, — modulation defined, 366 
— on the complexions of keys, tb, — on tuning, 366. 

Matguet, m worth m New inland, 3i6. 

r. 

Kattonal objections to the establishment of a, with answers, 205 e( sigg. 

New fValee^ state of cnihe and pmnehment m, 57 et seg» 

New Zealand, Eailc’b Nme Months^ Residence in, Sll—its advantages foi the 
studies of an Aitist, i5, — geo^apbical iRformalion respecting it veiy Itmilcd, 3.12 
—few quadrupeds and no grass, i^.— an ubiindapce of fern, on which the cattle 
feed and thrive, i6,— its inducemehU to mefcliant and fishmg vessels, ift.— briet 
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desciiption of the i nimbi tarit®, ^113 — tbeii rliaiactcr stained by cannibalism, 
diic consequence'?, i/>. — vntiies of the New Zealandeis 314— Acir 
pasHioii for musquots and yinuowder, ih . — no other cuiiency received by them 
from the Soiith-Sea whalcis, 315 — consequences of the Intioquction of fiic-atms 
into New Zealand, //>,— aiKantages iCMdtlnjj fiom the non attachmciU of the baj- 
onet to the niu-quet, tb. et ur /* — jMOspectivc obscixaiions lespettmg the intio- 
duciion of tlm'iifle among them, 316 — woitlt of a mus(|iiet In New Jjcaland, ib , — 
piogiess of the autlioi fioni Tiistan d'Acunha to New Zealand, 317 — the harbour 
uf E, O. Ke Anga ^escribed, 319 — description and chaiactei of the Nevtr Zea- 
lander, f/>.— their diess, and behaviour on boaul the ship on its aiiival at l*aiLu- 
nelgh, 320 — thcii lioirid ptactice of cannibalism, lA.— the ie\ol ting sight of 
poor boy whose roasted remains the author stumbled upon in a stiollon the shore, * 
jb . — siHiden change of appearance in the New Zealander when excited, 321 — their 
aversion to stiong drink, tb. — improvement in their chaiacter with regard to tt|afr, 
tb. — English Dock-yAid Ebtablishincnt at E. O. llacky, 323 — the aiitbor passes 
tlie night in a but belonging to a son of Pationi, in a pedestrian tour, 324 — bid 
desciiption ol ^he scene within, 325 — the village of T)-ft-my dc6ciibcd,326 — colo- 
nization of Nc!^ Zealand iccom mended, or at Ica^t the appointment of a com- 
mcicial agent at the llav of JslaiuK, 3*28 — anothei i^istance in pioof of the pieva- 
Icnce of tannibalism in New Zealand, 32D — thcauthoiS depaituic from New Zea- 
land, with concluding icmaiks on the chaiactci of, the people and present con* 
diiion of then countiy, 333. 

O. 

Ob\eivaitohs on the La\c and ( onstitution, and present Oovernment of India, /tc. 
v\c., b> lieut.-col. (jalloway, levicwed, 75 — extiact on the condition of the soil ol 
India in legaid to tulti\ation, %, 

on the present «tate of the English Dinnm, 7N 

connected witli the House of (''ommons, Repoit ofthc, and thcSalaiies, Fees, 
&c., levicw-head, 450. 

Offutal Moutli>, 334 — Montaigne’s iiony on the sacilficc of conscience fh public 
men foi the public good, i5.- piospect of the advance of politual integrity, 335 — 
the public eliaiactei of Bootbuis, ?5.— adminibtialion of the executive department 
of the state eon^ideied, 336— cxtia<ts horn Mi. Oswald’s conespondeiue lespect- 
ing the coiiuption ol public men, 3.17 aeeount of his own introdiietion to oHice, 
lb. lord Kaincs’s snhsc quent coi icspoiuleme with li ini, 33b— e\ti acts fiom that of 
David Hume, loid Eliljauk, call of Le\cn, call of Findlater, lord Cathcart, loid 
Eglintoune, Mt. Tl.iion ISIauIe, 33.9 — cxtiAct of a Icttci fioin Mr. Peter Blau of 
New York, 340- fal^-oliood a'^seitcd by loid Chailcs Someis^t to be a requisite in 
the charactei of a public oilicei, tb , — the abSeition Ruppoitcd by the testimony of 
(fiotius aiid'thc pi u tu-c of Sully, -Bacon’s ictomincndalion of it, 341 — M. 
Jony’*. icpiohalion of it, th . — subjects ot punishment in a Mmistei, according to 
the I’lencli ronsiitution, tb.-~ wdiaDthc legal tenure of oflice, 34*2 —Jeflei son's ic- 
inaiks icspecting the snppljing of fit functiomuies, tb, et .scy. — statute of lUchaid 
II. quoted on the subject, 344 — also, a documentof Sir Julius Caesai, it. et betj , — 
extiact from the commission df King William loSomCxs and Lockd, 345, 

P. 

Pagamniy his great skill in producing the haimonic notes, 359 — his pcifoimances 
on the guitar said to exceed those on the violin, 360. 

Pulty*6 'Theory of Morals, Vindicated, by the Ilev. Latham W’ainewright, 41.3 
-^-first advocates of tlie piimipleof utiliiy, 413”itB definition, tb. — folly of \io- 
lating any of the established lulcs’of mondit), and conscipicnt obligation to main- 
tain them, 414 — objections niiswcicd on Uie gioimd of religious rule, tb, — on the 
hel fish ness of the piinciple, 415 — the ffceat infliieiue of habit on moral conduct, 
417 — the ({uebtion of a moial faculty Sinsidered, tb. — extract from the novel of 
“Fort Risbttii ” on the gieatebfhappihebs piinciple, 419. 

PitrlioMentary Cmuluiuh^s proposed Declaration of Piinciples,&c, &c. Teview^head, 
248. ... 
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Laws System of, prepared for the State of Lmiislatja, by Edward Llvinorston, 

368. 

Pilgrim* s Progresst with a Life of John Bunyan ; by Robei t Southey, Esq. LL.D., 
revietved* 1^)3, 

P&liti^al Ectmomy^ 1— jtreat advantage resulting from the cultivation of it in the 
present pofition of society, ib. ei theory defined, 2 — benefilf, derivable from 
tlie cultivation of inforior suils by the present generatton, equal or greater than 
those whieh I'csulted to the early cultivators of the best, ift , — consequence*^ of im- 
provements in agriculture consideiod, 3 — view of the ejects ot the unlimited 
power of population on the limited produce ot the soil, 4 el seq, — expedients of 
relief, Z'-^bservatiuns on them, B — Toiy practice and policy, 9 — nature and pio- 
duets of tiade, the redpro(*al bearing ol agiicultiire and inanuiarlurefl, 17 

c-^ondition and eonsequences of an extra population^ 20^defiuition of capital, iff. 
— home colonization and the’ paupei system identified, il^.-^BOmarks on the defi- 
riency of population and capital resulting from wars and war-expenditure, 21— 
on over-production, 22 — on foreign trade, and the objections Jp it in support ol 
our Corn laws, 23 — the trade defended, 25 — political ascendancy of the landlords 
recommended, 27 *--a counter-view of the arguments forit, urged in favour of that 
of the manufacturers, 28 — of Tithes, ib, — the real ground of objection to Taxation 
stated, 30 — ^brief view and just ground of objection to the IjBw of Primogeniture, 
iff. — the argument for it faiily stated, 31 — llie natural progress of Emigration op- 
posed to that politically effected, 32 — poor-laws viewed in the light of letiibutive 
justice, ib. — brief obsci vations on the Eilucilion of the People, 3d. 

in (’onnevion with the Moral State and Moral Piospects of So- 
ciety; by Thomas Clialmei^, D.D., 1 — Extiact!) extension in agiicultuie effected 
by impT‘ovement in rnanufaetuies, 3 — increase of the means of subsistenee fol- 
lowed invariably by an increase of population, 4 “-remedial expedienU for«iurpliis 
population, 7 — surplus pioduce the oiiginal fund by whieh art and st'iencc are 
promoted, 10 — lallacv of the notion that ciujiloyment is the immediate source of 
maiuP nance, 11 r( imposition of the whole buiden of lavatiou on the land- 

lords, with political ascendancy, iccommended, 27. 

Political Tactics^ Essay on, by Jeremy Benlham, &c, 400. 

Praf'ltcal Sagf;e.s(ioni for the internal Reform of the House of rommoiis, 450. 

Prayer of Sir Henry Vane on the morning of his execution, 107. 

Pre 'edent& nf liitlicfutenti, with a concise Tientise on the Duties of Grand Jiuors 
by Daniel Davis, .'{fiH. 

Primi Disriplhip^ eXiiract from Mr. Livingston’s hook on the subject of, 37L 

Frirufc Con'csjfon deuce of David Ganiek with the most celebrated Persons of li is 
Time, itc. reviewed, 67. 

Proposiftom of the Cation concocted by Laud, in the Convocation of 1640, 501. 

Pnblie Petitious., Repoitfioin the Select Coniinittee on, 4.’'i0. 

Puuislinipui of Deaths HemaiKs on tliC Expediency of Abolishing the ; by Edwaid 
Livingston, LLD., reviewed, 52-53. 

52 — enormous exercise of it by Henry VHI., ih . — opinions of 

Reccaiirt re^peciiiiff if, and of vindictive piiniHlimenlh generally, 53— of Mr. Liv- 
ingston le^qiecting the puniKhmeiit of the Ja’^h, ib, et set /. — effects of the pnbiica- 
iion of BeccaiiaV woik, 54 — olijecUon of Lord Eldon to altei the laws in respect 
to capital pimh^liments, 55 — gradual diminution of their infliction in England, 
Scotland, anil It eland, 56— efficacy ot She laws iniTeaned hy a decrease of their se- 
verity, 57 — inodifirationof secoiitlary punishments and good effects of penitential y 
disripline, 58 el seq — eoiP isn't system suggested by Mr. Benthain, 60— general 
nholition of the piinUliment of death recommended by lilm, ih, — its gradual abo- 
lition in England at present presumed mote expedient, 61. 

‘ Q. 

Qaasi-legifttuhh in ^''lanee, their cha^Bcter and proceedings, 227 — their conduct on 
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tlje peeragfc question, 228 €i \(/. — encouiagcd by the king, ^31 — uUiiuate eflfert 
of their opeiation*!, 230. 

. R. 

Badtcal ( I he) An Aiitobiogi'ipby, &.(. rcvitived, 182 — Toiy habits at Vanance 
with the natuml feelings oi man, 183 — evinced in Galt, and in tlie chaiactei of 
this and his^onnei woik, i/>. — outlines of the btoi), 183 — extrai ts, 187 H 

Jitfoimt Pto^peola of, 248 — the acquisition of the Refoiin Bill to be eaic fully main- 
tained, 249 — by n li 1^1 gamed, lA —the necessity of union, even at the cost of 
mutual fiHcnfice of partuulii inteiests, ib — cei tun points of refc im tobeoblaintd, 
251 — a Jiange of ministry to be opposed 2*14 — the cm ition of Tot) peers to be^ 
closely watched, 254 — the appointment of loiy miniftitrs on foieign stations de- 
structive of ronhdence in the sincerity of the goxeinment, ib tbiee things to be 
demanded by the people foi their fiitiiic secunty, 2)5— also the abolition of Cado 
nial Slaveiy, 256# • 

Btneual of iht Bank i hmtti — See Bank i ha) tn . 

Jletited Man's Iff^difutionhi oi, I be M>steiu and Powei of God lines shining foith 
in the Living Woid, &.c. &c., by Ueniy Vane, Knight, itviewed, 103 

ihffhth of Natmx& , A Treatise on Repicseruaiivt Goveinment, PcHpolifim, and 
Heforin ; re\iew-liead, 24s. • 

Ttoman ( mumons^ their condition in the time of Ciceio, IC5 

S. 

Suokbut, deiivatioii of the word, 364 

Sai/ustu, C,(usj)i,(\( Catiliin ( onpiritione Rclloqiie Jngiiithiiio Ilistoiia, Ani- 
inadversionibuh iliustiavil Caiolus Anthon, &!,&(, icmcuc d \\^ 

Stcondatif Punishfnf nf&, Ucpoitof the Comniittio cf the House of C oininons on, 
leview Ik id 52. 

SWee/ ( ommdtu ? of the House of Com nons, Tic tum of the Txpi nst«- of *!]1, bince 
ihejtii 18 {() i( VK w-ho'id, 410 

Stnat^^ Uotnan, itscomipt chai actor in the tune of Tugiiifin, 102. 

'^ilk and (rloie TuidfSt ’supplement to the Aiticle on the, 241 — oh)ection to tlie 
teiiii *' double incidence ” answered, th — the expression ‘‘icjt'h of tlie bnndy and 
wrtci *' to the glove ineuliini bal imed by the * benefit to bis tiade,^' explained, 
242 c t Acyc/. • 

«... Second Supple me nt, 380 — expl iii iticli of the cbaige m |Iie 

“ 1 rue Sim ’Me spec Ling lo-«s b} tin Ire e tindo sypfc m ?/ — inswc m d, #/ tt suj 
the irubji ct erf the two ‘•ources of gim bj ti ide icxtiic lions con^ideicd, if!». </ ^ 

^tng ^ing, pnson at, di k ription of tin , its discipline and lesults, 372 

So/nui tlie nineteenth of Milton quoted 111 

Snind, I cm uks on the piogiess of, 161 

. ... of a musical btiing being a comjKuind of thiee sounds, lemiiks on the, 164 

i^tatist sand Pohftcai Jmiiiufions q( tlu United Stite9, 168 Sic I )tiftd 'staffs 

^upe) tttions iawhum, 382 — theenoisof siipeistition most tenac ions in tlie liunian 
mind, 3h3 — the belief in pujiein itm i1 appciiiinceR entc i tame () hv many men of 
atfuiig iniudb, tb — r icero sopinion leapec ting the bodies of dt patted spint-^, 3H4 
Hupc I'Stitioiis ncitions of the llntons piobibl> d< lived paitl\ from the Homans and 
paiU> liom the DmidF, 386 — the locaUtil^s of the \\ clsh co nlurive to tlieii supei 
Billions, i/> —two distinct species of fames among them, the Ijiujth leg and the 
F11>llon, 387 — huinoious song b) bisl op Corbet cji the siibp ct of fairies, 388 — 
nairative lecoided by Gii ddus ( unbicnsis lliiistiative of the pO|iulai opinion 
icbpectmg them, in the twe Ifili cc ntiii>, 3S9 — ilit pranl s of ibc Kllvllon, .390 
song iispectm^ the fnhy tnhe attiibiited lb Ren Jonson, 192 i impc for the 
cot\juiation of f iiiie^, 191 — icipiil on Ibeii ongm amoiiL llic iiixons, ib tt aeq 
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— among the Biitons, 394 — their actions and aLtributes, /i. account of 

the Knockers, 396 — the superstition of Holy Wells, 397 — povvere of Umt at tlip 
monastery of St. Divynwen, ib . — of St. Winefied*6., 3^8 — the l<*genil related, ib . — 
frequented at the present day, 399 — James 11. rewarded for a visit to it, 40U — 
monkish memorial of the origin and attrilnites of the well, tb , — the superstition 
attacfied to St. Elian’s Well, 401— to that .of St. Theda in Deubighahiie, 402 - 
superstition of the Co/'pse Candlci ib , — nanativc in illiistiati^n of it, 40.3 — 
Ignis Fatuds, supposed a luminous insect, ib. superstitious notion that ancient 
towns and towers arc covered by mountain lakes, 40 J. 

T. 

Tad^atioiif the Mohammedan system of in India, 77 ef seqq. 

Timow, character of, as derived from his conduct in India, 73. 

'J¥tai qf Sir Henry Fane, Kt. at the King’s Bench, Westminster, review head, 103, 

u. 

ViiUad States^ Statistics and. Political Institutions of the, 16S — character of Mr. W. 
(i. Ouseley’s Remarks on the, 169 — obseivution of the Marquis of I.an'‘downe in 
parliament, on the wise provision made fora further r\tension of the American 
Constitution by the founders of it, tb . — lenmiks on the use of the elective frait- 
cliise in America by large constituencies, 170 — gene lal state of public iiiaiinei^, 
173 — the ininistero of leligion chosen and paid by their lespcctive congiegatiop', 
176— of the gold-mines in the United States, th. 

• ofNoilh Ainciica, Ilistoiy and Topogiaphy of the, edited by John 

Hinton, A.M., 168 icvicacd, 176 — cxtiact, elriracter and ohjccis ot tlie eaily 
colonists, 178 — giounds of jn«;tification loi the revolution ol 1776, and ioi < on bi- 
dding the Uxation ot Amerua as tyianny, 179 tieatment of .'.laves in tiie United 
States, 180. 

...» Account of the Vibit of (Jeneial Uafayeite to the, in 1B2J, hy M. Lc- 

vasscur, 168 — reviewed, Ibl. 


V. 

T\tnc and Bunt/an, 10.3 — reinaiks on tlie enthusiasm of such men, 10-1 — Vaiu 
prayer with his family on tlie morning of his execution quoted in lefutation of 
Claicndon’h charge of a ‘ peculiar daikness ' in his pia>ei., 107 — cau>c of Bun- 
yan’s iinpilsonincnt, lOS— qiioUtion <roin a pas^^age in Aliy on the 8iil»|ect of lay- 
preaching, ib. — evidence of Bunyan’s ieadine‘'S to have hufloied maitytdoin, 109 
-•-eondition of his Pvmily when sent to piison, and his distress in consecpienee of 
rit, ib. — llijino’s op'nion of .Sir Ileniy V.viie’s wiiting", 111- extuyts fioin hi^ 
‘ Rcliicd Man’s Meditations,’ 112 tteqq — Bm net’s account of his leligloiis rh i- 
racter, 117 — extiact fiom Clarendon on fiia style, — character of the wiilingsof 
Vane and Bunyan, coinpaicd, ib. 


W. 

WainewrighVs Vindication of Paley. Foit Ribban, 413.— Sec Pah^y^s Theory of 
MoraU. 

fFu»hington Irving's Alhambra reviewed, 1.32— analysis of the author’s character as 
a writer, ib. — description and eharaetei of the woik, 133 — extract, mountain 
scenery in the South of Spain, 13J — account of the Alhambia, 137 vi Acy.— the 
stories described, 142. 

o/" AW/o^/jf, M’Culloeirb edition of Dr. Adam Srniih’s, 267— peculiarities 
of the present edition, ib. ct seq. — icmarks on the general opinion formeily held, 
that gold and bilver weie' cxelusively/ .vealth, 269 — an iiicipase in the nominal 
quantity of money a losb to the labouier, .7 .--the exportation of the pre( ions metals 
prohibitodntvaiionspeiiodH of our hi'.torv, 270 — oilgiii of tlie meieantile system in 
lehuion to the exportation of gold and silver, 271 — of the halanee of tiade, 272 - 
the statutes piohibiiing the expoi Ration of fpiyign coin and bullion repealed, 273 
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